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The  Bargain 

By  Warren  Frederic  Lewis 


OR   FIFTEEN   YEARS   excitement  had 
been  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  lives  of 


those  people  who  populated  the  fertile 
valley  called  Horse  Prairie.  Not  since  Harry 
Tracy  had  brought  terror  and  concern  into  this 
peaceful  little  corner  of  southwestern  Montana 
had  anything  happened.  Then  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  the  Copper 
Smith  affair  projected  itself  into  their  peaceful 
existence,  and  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years, 
gossip  blossomed  in  the  fertile  soil  of  excite- 
ment. 

The  appetizing  odor  of  dough-gods,  cooking- 
over  a  small  greasewood  fire,  mingled  with  the 
pungent  smell  of  sage  dampened  by  an  early  fall 
of  evening  dew.  An  afterglow  of  pale  yellow 
still  curtained  the  sky,  although  the  sun  had  been 
gone  almost  an  hour,  and  against  it  were  sil- 
houetted the  sloping  forms  of  lonely-looking 
huttes,  clothed  in  the  purple  shadows  of  a  gather- 
ing desert  darkness. 

The  flickering  light  of  the  camp  fire  revealed 
two  men,  one  unmistakably  a  citizen  of  the  prairie, 
the  other  a  foreigner  to  it,  for  despite  his  phy- 
sique, hardened  by  exposure,  refinement  ex- 
pressed itself  in  his  actions  and  speech,  and  be- 
like another  life  wherein  wood  ticks  and  dough- 
gods  were  only  dreamed  about  when  spring  came 
with  its  incessant  call  to  the  open. 

The  citizen  was  turning  dough-gods  over  the 
fire,  flipping  them  high  into  the  air  with  the 
dexterity  of  one  who  had  been  long  experienced 


in  the  art.  As  he  crouched  before  the  fire,  he 
manipulated  the  pan  with  one  gaunt  hand,  and 
with  the  other  he  stirred  the  smoky  embers  with 
a  twig  of  greasewood. 

"Reckon  we  ought  to  be  hittin'  that  lode  one 
of  these  days,"  he  remarked  to  his  companion, 
as  he  sent  a  deliciously  browned  dough-god 
spinning-  into  the  air.  "Never  did  have  no  luck 
workin'  by  myself." 

"Well,  the  outlook  is  good  for  us,  Copper.  I 
really  think  if  there  is  a  lode  to  be  found  at  all, 
it  will  be  within  but  few  more  days." 

"Well,  if  we  don't,  here's  saying  that  old  Cop- 
per Smith  is  through  prospectin'  for  life.  Fve 
played  with  life  an'  death  a  good  many  times 
huntin'  for  pay  dirt  that  never  turned  up,  so 
if  I  don't  make  it  this  time  I'm  goin'  to  Butte. 
At  least  I  can  get  a  job  in  the  mines." 

"Perhaps  you're  getting  tired  of  the  game — " 

"Well,  mebbe  I  am  an'  mebbe  I  ain't.  Not  tired 
physically — but  sort  o'  tired  in  the  mind.  Flell — 
life  ain't  jest  huntin'  gold — it's  bavin'  it,  an' 
spendin'  it,  and'  gettin'  what  happiness  it  can 
buy  on  this  here  sphere.  God  knows  the  next 
one  is  mighty  uncertain." 

"It  h  uncertain,"  replied  Copper  Smith's  com- 
panion. "You  know,  I  have  often  wondered 
along  with  old  Omar  Khayyam 

'Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through. 
Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too.'  " 
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Copper  Smith,  his  last  dough-god  fried,  filled 
the  pan  with  water,  and  scraping  away  a  little 
place  in  the  sputtering  coals,  placed  the  pan  over 
the  heated  ashes  to  remove  the  grease.  He  then 
busied  himself  with  the  coffee  pot,  pouring  into 
the  shining  tin  cups  a  steaming,  aromatic  liquid 
—coffee  such  as  only  the  citizens  of  the  great  out- 
of-doors  know  how  to  make. 

"Reckon  that  Xomore  Cayenne  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that.  I've  always  thought 
that  too.  Funny  he  should  think  of  it  too,  ain't 
it?  Why,  says  I.  if  there  is  an  after  life,  as  the 
preachers  say,  why  ain't  someone  come  back  to 
let  us  know  about  it?" 

"We  do  have  mediums,  and  planchettes,  and 


"I've  heard  of  'em,  but  my  idea  is  they're  all 
fakes,"  interrupted  Smith.  "The  only  way  I'd 
believe  in  an  after  life  would  be  to  agree  with 
some  friend  that  whichever  one  of  us  died  first 
would  have  to  come  back  to  earth  an'  give  a 
signal.  Then  if  the  other  fellow  died,  an'  I  got 
the  signal  O.  K.,  I'd  be  inclined  to  hunt  up  a 
preacher  an'  take  a  few  lessons  from  him." 

Both  men  fell  into  a  silence,  their  minds  occu- 
pied with  that  question  which,  from  the  very 
origin  of  man's  existence,  has  perplexed  him  with 
its  unsoluble  answer.  The  little  supper  pro- 
gressed slowly,  but  finally,  when  the  last  tin 
plate  had  been  wiped  clean  with  fresh  sage  leaves, 
and  the  few  dishes  had  been  placed  away,  it  was 
suggested  that  they  'turn  in'  early  in  order  that 
an&early  start  be  made  the  following  morning. 

For  a  time  the  two  men  lay  looking  up  into 
the  disk  of  dark  blue  heaven,  scintillating  with 
earths  and  suns  and  played-out  spheres,  play- 
things of  ages  and  unlimited  space,  which  appear 
to  the  human  eye  as  only  so  much  start  dust.  Up 
there  was  law  and  order  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  stupendous  kind,  the  unchanged  orbits  of 
earths  which  had  revolved  for  a  period  of  time 
inconceivable  to  the  human  mind.    In  that  seem- 
ing confusion  of  celestial  bodies  there  was  no 
chaos,  only  the  pulsing  glow  of  star-earths  fol- 
lowing the  traditional  paths  of  the  ages.  Into 
the  minds  of  the  two  men  came  the  questions, 
after  their  own  fashion  of  thinking.  "What  is  it 
all  for?  Who  is  behind  it  all?" 

The  sharp  bark  of  a  skulking  coyote  broke  the 
silence.  Smith  turned  over,  took  his  revolver 
from  under  his  rolled-up  trousers  which  served 


as  his  pillow,  and  sent  a  shot  in  the  direction  of 
the  beast. 

"You  go  find  the  answer,"  he  half  shouted,  halt 
laughed,  as  he  paged  the  prairie  animal  with  one 
of  his  thirty-thirty  bullets. 

Passmore  raised  up  on  one  elbow  and  marveled 
at  the  skill  of  the  shot,  for  a  sharp  shriek  of 
pain,  almost  human  in  its  tone,  had  followed  the 
shooting. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked,  "No  one  can 
see  in  this  darkness." 

"Saw  his  eyes,"  grunted  Smith.    "They  was 
laughing  at  me." 

"Well,  'he  who  laughs  last  laughs  best'  you 
know,"  Passmore  quoted,  and  then  changing  the 
subject,  "Smith,  I've  been  thinking  about  what 
you  said  during  supper.  I  used  to  have  a  theory, 
back  in  my  college  days,  that  if  there  is  a  soul, 
the  body  then  must  be  merely  the  place  of  its 
temporary  residence.    Am  I  not  right?" 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are,"  acquiesced 
Smith  as  he  reached  out  to  stir  the  dying  fire. 

"All  right.  Now  if  this  body  is  merely  an 
earthly  residence  of  the  soul,  why  cannot  it  share 
it  with  another  soul,  or  two,  -or  three  for  that 
matter?" 

"Never  thought  of  that,"  murmured  Smith. 
"Now,  when  you  spoke  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  persons  that  the  first  who  died  should 
return  and  signal  the  other  of  an  after  existence 
if  there  proved  to  be  one,  you  did  not  think  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  recognize  that  signal, 
just  as  you  find  it  impossible  to  recognize  or  be- 
lieve in  the  operations  of  the  spiritualist  mediums, 
or  the  planchette." 

"I  guess  you're  right  there,  too." 
"But,  if  the  body  is  capable  of  being  shared  by 
more  than  one  soul,  why  could  not  an  agreement 
be  made  that  the  first  one  who  died,  assuming 
that  we  were  the  bargainers,  should  return  and 
share  the  other's  body,  causing  him  to  do  such 
things  as  would  make  him  understand  the  mes- 
sage to  be  conveyed?" 

"By  Jimminy,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Good 
idea— but  who  the  devil  " 


••I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  Smith,  I'll  make  that 
bargain  with  you  if  you're  game.  We  both  have 
a  long  time  to  live  yet,  but  the  first  one  of  us  who 
dies  will  return  if  there  be  an  after  life,  and  share 
the  other's  body  until  he  understands  the  message. 
Are  you  game?" 
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"Can't  do  no  harm.  Shake,"  and  Copper  Smith 
reached  out  his  hand  to  where  Passmore  was  ly- 
ing. Up  in  the  heavens  the  age-old  stars  con- 
tinned  to  scintillate  with  the  same  lambent  light 
of  time  eternal.  From  for  away,  among  the 
buttes,  came  the  wail  of  a  pack  of  coyotes,  mourn- 
ing, perhaps,  the  fate  of  their  lately  departed 
member.  A  brisk  scurry  of  wind  passed  over  the 
little  camp,  stirring  the  ashes  of  the  fire.  There 
was  a  flood  of  glowing  light  for  a  moment,  as 
the  last  coals  feebly  disintegrated  and  then — 
nothing  but  darkness  and  silence. 

It  had  been  pure  chance,  Copper  Smith's  find- 
ing the  float.  Broke,  he  had  taken  a  job  to  round 
up  some  stray  yearlings  for  Black  Slade,  their 
ow  ner.  Copper  hated  cattle  riding,  but  he  needed 
grub  staking,  and,  as  the  saying  goes,  beggars 
cannot  be  choosers.  He  found  the  cattle  scatter- 
ed out  upon  the  dry,  sage-clad  hills  which 
bordered  Slade's  ranch  possessions.  One  heifer 
in  particular  had  given  him  trouble,  refusing  to 
move  from  a  little  ravine  in  which  it  was  feeding 
on  the  tender  shoots  of  wild  mountain  grass 
growing  in  the  marsh  of  a  little  spring.  Copper 
picked  up  a  loose  bit  of  rock  to  throw  at  the 
animal,  and,  quite  unconsciously,  his  eye,  trained 
by  rears  of  prospecting,  scanned  its  surface.  He 
never  threw  the  rock.  Instead  he  went  to  his 
knees,  picking  up  bits  of  rock  and  examining 
them  with  the  closest  scrutiny.  Several  of  these 
he  placed  in  his  pockets  before  resuming  his  task 
of  driving  the  heifer  from  its  feeding  place.  This 
he  did,  however,  with  much  more  gentleness  than 
he  had  previously  evinced,  in  fact,  with  almost 
an  air  of  reverence.  Later  he  had  these  rocks 
assayed,  and  when  he  received  the  report,  Smith 
sold  everything  he  had,  borrowed  and  begged 
until  he  had  enough  for  a  comfortable  grub  stake. 
He  then  proceeded  to  sink  a  shaft  into  what 
proved  to  be  high-grade  copper  ore. 

It  looked  as  though  Smith  had  'struck  it  rich', 
and  out  of  affection  for  the  little  red  heifer.  Smith 
named  his  claim  the  Golden  Heifer.  He  became 
known  as  'Copper  Smith'  for,  from  the  looks  of 
his  pay  dirt,  the  old  timers  prophesied  that  he 
would  be  another  copper  king.  But  his  pro- 
verbial luck  seemed  to  cling  to  him  for,  after 
working  his  claim  for  a  month  or  so,  it  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  but  a  float  of  valuable  copper 
ore.    At  sometime  in  the  centuries  past,  through 


corrosion  and  possible  physical  disturbances  of  the 
earth,  a  pocket  of  copper  ore  had  been  separated 
from  its  main  lode  or  vein.  This  main  vein  might 
have  been  but  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  or  it 
might  have  been  several  miles.  At  any  rate,  the 
pocket  played  out,  and  Smith,  knowing  too  well 
that  he  was  beaten,  pulled  stakes  and  sought  his 
fortune  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  years  later,  a  little  more  soured 
in  his  viewpoint  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
that  ephemeral  thing  called  luck,  he  met  Pass- 
more  who  had  been  fishing  down  the  Bloody  Dick 
Creek.  He  had  been  panning  for  dust  in  a  little 
turn  of  the  creek  one  afternoon  when  Passmore 
came  upon  him.  They  exchanged  greetings,  and 
as  a  result  Passmore,  who  was  now  a  professor 
of  geology  in  a  western  college,  soon  won  Cop- 
per's heart  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  game 
at  which  the  latter  had  spent  his  life.  Before 
the  evening  had  passed,  Copper  found  himself 
telling  Passmore  about  the  Golden  Heifer  and 
the  lost  lode.  The  latter  had  specialized  in  that 
very  thing,  it  seems,  the  tracing  of  veins  of  ore, 
and  consequently,  Passmore  agreed  to  grub- 
stake Smith  again,  furnish  his  professional  ser- 
vices ag'ainst  Smith's  knowledge  of  the  region  of 
the  lode,  and  become  partners  with  him.  Three 
days  later  they  were  on  the  trail  and  within  a 
fortnight  Passmore  located  an  outcropping-  four 
miles  away  from  the  original  Golden  Heifer. 


Copper  Smith  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had 
just  'rolled  out'  of  his  bunk  after  a  poor  night's 
sleep.  Little  inexplainable  things  that  had 
troubled  him  since  his  partnership  with  Pass- 
more,  had  resolved  themselves  into  the  gross  hal- 
lucinations which  only  a  nightmare  is  capable  of 
giving,  and  consequently  he  was  relieved  in  wak- 
ing- to  a  new  day  and  its  attendant  tasks.  He 
started  a  fire  in  the  little  tin  stove  which  graced 
his  one-room  cabin,  then  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  brought  out  the  tin  plates,  knives,  and  other 
utensils  and  placed  them  upon  the  rough  pine 
board  table.  It  was  five  thirty  and  Passmore 
should  be  in  at  any  moment.  If  fishing  were 
good  he  would  have  a  string  of  shining  cut- 
throat trout  for  the  morning's  breakfast.  If  not 
— but  then  fishing  was  always  good  in  Fish 
Creek.  As  he  puttered  about  the  room,  which 
smelled  strongly  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  and  foul 
air,  he  thought  of  the  almost  miraculous  events 
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of  the  past  several  days.  Two  weeks  ago  he 
would  have  ridiculed  the  suggestion  that  he  would 
again  strike  it  rich — and  yet  that  very  thing  had 
happened.  The  claim  had  heen  staked  out,  and 
all  that  remained  to  do,  hefore  removing  the 
hidden  wealth,  was  to  file  the  claim— and  com- 
mence work.  He  thought  also  of  his  trouhled 
sleep — an(l,  although  he  ordinarily  pooh-poohed 
the  superstitions  of  those  who  believed  in  dreams, 
still  

Copper  walked  to  the  window  to  see  if  Pass- 
more  was  coming  up  the  trail,  and  as  he  viewed 
him  in  the  distance  coming  along  with  a  fine 
catch  of  trout,  he  half  muttered  to  himself, 

"He  looks  all  right.  Ain't  got  the  features  of 
one  who  cheats.    And  yet  " 

Alarm  suddenly  seized  his  mind  for  he  thought 
of  Passmore's  education  and  the  power  it  gave 
him  if  he  desired  to  use  it  to  a  dishonest  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  men  be  friends,  let  them  brave  the  dangers 
of  death  together  and  the  horrors  of  Hell,  cement 
their  friendship  with  all  of  the  ties  of  life,  yet 
two  things  exist  with  the  power  to  creep  in  and 
demolish  that  comradeship,  no  matter  how  holy 
it  be.  And  those  things,  by  your  leave,  are  Love 
and  Gold.  All  friendships,  no  matter  how  fine 
and  splendid,  are  vulnerable  to  one  of  these — 
and  of  them,  Gold  is  the  more  dastardly  and 
despicable. 

Passmore  entered  the  room,  holding  up  his 
morning's  catch  for  Copper  to  see. 

"Beauties,  aren't  they?"  he  said  with  the  air 
of  the  sportsman  proud  of  his  ability  as  well  as 
his  catch. 

"Sure  are,"  answered  Copper.  "All  cleaned?" 
"Every  one." 

"Then  we'll  have  breakfast  in  a  jiffy." 

Passmore  removed  his  boots,  become  saturated 
with  water.  By  the  time  he  had  changed  into 
dry,  warm  socks,  the  first  of  the  trout  were 
crisp  and  brown  in  the  skillet.  Both  men  drew 
up  to  the  table  and  commenced  to  eat. 

"Copper,"  said  Passmore  after  breakfast,  "I 
believe  that  I  will  go  into  Red  Rock  to  file  our 
claim.  There  are  some  other  matters  I  want  to 
attend  to  there,  so  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  leave  you 
here  and  make  the  trip  myself.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  two  of  us  to  go,  and  besides  it  is  well 
for  someone  to  remain  on  the  claim.  We  may 
have  been  watched,  and  if  such  were  the  case  it 


would  be  easy  for  anyone  to  jump  the  claim  in 
our  absence." 

Copper  could  not  reply.    He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead  and  wiped  the  cold  perspira- 
tion away.    Could  it  be  that  Passmore  was  after 
all  going  to  double  cross  him?    He  could  not 
realize  the  change  which  took  place  within  him. 
He  could  only  realize  that  something  was  hap- 
pening within — for  with  horror  he  could  see,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  all  the  reward,  for  which  he  had 
spent  the  better  part  of  his  lifetime,  slipping 
away  from  him.    He  had  read  of  clever  men 
taking  advantage  of  their  less  informed  fellows, 
and  the  thought  of  it  sent  a  surge  of  red  to  his 
face.    In  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second  he 
began  to  see  Passmore  in  another  light,  and  he 
felt  that  all  of  his  cunning  must  be  employed 
against  him.    Why  should  he  want  to  file  the 
claim?    What  were  those  other  matters  to  be 
attended  to  ? 

If  Copper  Smith  had  become  suspicious  of 
Passmore,  he  was  cunning  enough  to  conceal  it. 
"The  morning  stage  goes  past  Brenner's  Corners 
about  9  :30,"  he  said.  "The  next  one  don't  pass 
until  four  in  the  afternoon.  It's  a  good  hour 
and  a  half's  walk  down  to  the  Corners,  so  if  you 
start  right  away  and  walk  right  smart,  you'll 
make  it." 

"I'll  try  for  it,"  Passmore  said.  "By  the  way, 
Copper,  I  soaked  by  boots  in  the  stream  this 
morning.  You  haven't  another  pair  about  that  I 
could  use,  have  you?  I'll  get  a  pair  in  Red  Rock." 

"No,  there  ain't  another  pair  in  the  shack  un- 
less—unless—" Passmore  did  not  see  the  surge 
of  color  mount  swiftly  to  Copper  Smith's  face 
and  as  swiftly  pass  away,  leaving  him  a  little 
ashen  about  the  mouth.  Smith  regained  his  com- 
posure and  continued  slowly,  "Unless — yes — 
there  is  a  pair.  Old  Long  Ben's— he  used  to  go 
huntin'  in  'em  before— before  he  left  'em  to  me." 

He  reached  down  into  a  big  iron  bound  chest 
and  pulled  out  a  pair  of  handsome,  handmade 
boots,  passing  them  to  Passmore. 

The  latter  received  them  with  an  ejaculation 
of  admiration.  "Beauties!"  he  said,  taking  them 
and  examining  them.  "Why,  they've  been  worn 
very  little." 

"Only  been  worn  a  few  times — you'd  better 
hurry  if  you're  going  to  get  that  stage."  Copper 
Smith's  effort  at  changing  the  subject  was  suc- 
cessful, for  Passmore  put  on  the  boots  and  five 
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minutes  later  was  swinging'  down  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  road.  Copper  Smith  watched  him  un- 
til he  was  certain  that  he  was  well  on  his  way, 
then  turning,  he  poured  a  bucket  of  water  into  the 
fire  to  drench  it  and  put  it  out,  took  his  coat  and 
hat  from  the  peg  upon  which  they  were  hanging, 
and  slipped  out  of  the  door,  padlocking  it  after 
him. 

"Reckon  no  damn  fool  will  double  cross  me," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  striking  out  on  a  little 
c<  >w  trail  that  swung  out  at  a  close  angle  from  the 
trail  Passmore  had  taken.  The  path  was  a  round- 
about one,  but  it  led  to  the  same  road  for  which 
Passmore  had  started,  striking  it  at  a  point  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  Brenner's  Corners.  At  nine 
twenty,  Copper  Smith  reached  the  stage  road 
and  for  the  first  time  since  starting,  sat  down  and 
rested,  first,  however,  examining  the  dust  of  the 
road  to  ascertain  if  the  stage  had  as  yet  passed  by. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  a  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  horizon  informed  him  of  the  approach 
of  the  stage  which  operated  between  Red  Rock 
and  Salmon  City.  Five  minutes  later  the  coach 
rolled  up  to  where  he  stood  by  the  roadside  wav- 
ing his  arms  for  it  to  stop.  The  driver  shouted 
an  oath  at  the  leader  horse,  and  as  the  coach 
slowed  down,  Copper  Smith  ■  pulled  himself 
aboard  and  climbed  up  on  the  seat  beside  the 
driver  who  greeted  him  with  a  genial,  "  'Lo, 
Smith — how  come  you're  travelin'?" 

"Off  to  Red  Rock  on  business,"  replied  Copper 
Smith.  Then  in  a  lower,  more  confidential  tone, 
"Who's  your  passengers?" 

"Ain't  none,  'cepting  a  cigar  drummer  from 
Butte." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Yep — tscch,  tscch,"  and  the  driver  clicked  to 
his  horses  as  he  manipulated  a  particularly  hard 
hend  in  the  mountain  road. 

"Thought  mebbe  you  might  'a  picked  up  a  pas- 
senger near  Brenner's  Corners,"  said  Smith 
with  growing  confidence. 

"Nope.  Hain't  seen  a  soul  since  I  left  Midway, 
three  hours  ago." 

At  four  fifteen  that  afternoon  the  Salmon 
stage  rolled  into  Red  Rock  and  the  passengers 
alighted.  Smith  was  greeted  by  several  of  his 
old  friends  who  immediately  insisted  that  he  be 
treated  to  some  liquid  refreshment. 

"No,  I  can't,"  he  said,  and  pushed  his  way 
through  the  little  group.    "I  got  business." 


The  little  group  of  friends  stared  after  him, 
for  never  before  had  he  been  known  to  refuse 
to  share  liquid  cheer  with  them. 

Smith  turned  into  a  doorway  labeled  'Re- 
corder's Office'  and  slouched  up  to  the 
counter.  The  man  behind  it  knew  him  and  greet- 
ed him.  He  know  only  too  well  what  Smith 
wanted,  for  he  had  been  of  service  to  him  several 
times  before. 

"Want  to  file  on  a  claim  —  Golden  Heifer 
Number  Two." 

When  the  necessary  forms  had  been  attended 
to,  the  clerk  handed  Smith  a  document  to  sign, 
saying',  "You  came  near  being  too  late,  Smith. 
I  was  just  about  to  close  up  when  you  came  in." 

Copper  Smith  glanced  at  the  clock  which  ticked 
away  on  the  wall  of  the  office.  It  was  just  four 
thirty  to  the  minute.  Something  about  the  clock 
seemed  to  fascinate  him.  Drops  of  cold  sweat 
broke  out  upon  his  forehead  and  he  felt  dizzy. 
He  seized  the  pen,  signed  the  document  and 
handed  it  to  the  clerk. 

"Why,  this  isn't  your  signature,  Smith,"  the 
clerk  said,  after  having  glanced  over  the  paper. 
"How  is  this?  William  C.  Passmore?",  and  he 
spelled  out  the  name. 

"I  didn't  write  that.    Lemme  see  it." 

Cold  perspiration  broke  out  anew  on  his  brow 
as  he  read  the  words  he  had  just  written. 

"Lemme  take  it,"  he  demanded.  The  clerk 
handed  him  the  paper.  He  took  the  pen,  scratch- 
ed out  the  words  and  re-wrote. 

"There,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  the  clerk. 

"William  C.  Passmore — and  heirs,"  the  clerk 
read  aloud,  looking  up  in  questioning  astonish- 
ment. 

"Gawd  !"  whined  Copper  Smith,  and  turning  he 
tied  from  the  room. 

"Loco — plumb  loco,"  said  the  man  behind  the 
counter  as  he  shook  his  head  in  astonishment. 

Smith  sought  out  the  nearest  saloon,  where  he 
approached  the  bar  and  ordered  whisky,  drinking 
it  down  with  a  gulp. 

The  bartender  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 
Years  of  catering  to  all  classes  of  men,  in  all 
walks  and  conditions  of  life,  had  taught  him  to 
know  man  in  all  of  his  moods. 

"Had  a  long  trip?"  he  asked  of  Copper  Smith. 
"You  look  kinda  tired." 

"Well,  mebbe  I  am  and  mebbe  I  ain't,"  replied 
Copper  Smith.    "Not  physically  tired,  just  tired 
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in  the  head,"  and  he  again  wiped  away  heads  of 
cold  perspiration  which  were  gathering  upon  Ins 
frowning  forehead.  The  saloon  grew  stuffy  to 
him  ;  he  walked  out  into  the  open  and  down  the 
road  which  served  as  a  street.  A  few  hundred 
feet  further  on  he  stopped  before  a  frame,  one- 
story  shack  which  was  labeled  with  a  weather- 
beaten  shingle  'Sheriff's  Office.'  Through 
the  open  doorway  he  could  see  Sheriff  Rankin 
maintaining  his  equilibrium  in  a  precarious  poise 
of  nonchalance,  his  feet  perched  upon  his  desk, 
his  heavy  body  leaning  far  back  in  his  swivel 
chair. 

Copper  Smith  wanted  to  run,  wanted  to  get 
away  from  there,  but  as  he  started  to  move  he 
found  himself  turning  in  through  the  open  door 
and  approaching  the  sheriff  who  greeted  him 
with  the  effusive  welcome  of  an  old-time  friend. 

Smith  answered  him,  but  his  voice  was  be- 
coming peculiarly  hollow  and  flat,  and  seemed 
to  fall  somewhere  far  away  in  the  distance. 

"Sheriff,"  he  faltered,  "I've  been  murdered. 
This  morning  ' 

Rankin  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair  and  inter- 
rupted him  with  an  oath  and  "What's  the  joke, 
Smith  ?" 

Copper  Smith's  eyes  seemed  bulging  from  some 
strange  hysteria  or  fright.  He  grasped  eagerly  at 
the  sheriff's  words,  "Yes,  yes,  just  a  joke— I 

ain't — I  ain't  " 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  choke  in  his  evi- 
dent excitement,  then  as  quickly  this  disposition 
seemed  to  lie  mastered,  and  lie  resumed  with  a 

peculiar  air  of  calmness  and  authority,  "  1 

was  killed  this  morning  by  Copper  Smith.  He 
thought  I  wanted  to  double  cross  him— I  soaked 
my  boots — borrowed  pair  from  him." 

Smith  supported  himself  weakly  on  a  nearby 
chair  as  he  struggled  against  the  spell  which 
seemed  upon  him. 

-  One  of  these,  the  left  one,  he  knew  to  be 

pierced  by— rattlesnake  fang  which  had  broken 
off — remained  in  boot." 

The  words  rattled  deeply  in  his  throat  as  he 
continued,  "That  happened  —  long  time  ago. 
Smith  knew— fang  would  scratch  my  heel- 
poison  me.  He  knew  he  would  be  safe.  No  one 
else  knew — fang  secret — " 

Smith's  eyes  semed  to  protrude  from  their 
sockets  as  he  suddenly  realized  the  significance 


of  what  he  had  been  saying.  He  clutched  at  his 
throat  which  seemed  parched  and  dry,  and  as 
Sheriff  Rankin  arose  astonished,  he  screamed, 
"It's  a  lie,  a  damn  lie!    I  didn't.    Reckon  no 

one  can  prove  " 

But  Rankin  interrupted  him  by  taking  him 
gently  but  firmly  by  the  arm,  saying,  "Better 
come  along  with  me,  old  man."  He  knew  only 
too  well  how  to  deal  with  those  old  timers  who 
tried  to  drink  up  the  town  each  time  they  came 

to  it !  I 

Sheriff  Rankin  pushed  Copper  Smith  into  a  cell 
reserved  especially  for  his  friends,  with  the  words, 
"There,  there  now,  you'll  soon  sober  up,  old 
man." 

Smith  stood  as  though  dazed  at  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him.  "I'm— I'm  all  right,"  he  faltered, 
"I'm  just  a  little  tired,  not  physically— but  in  my 
head,"  and  he  pushed  his  hand  through  his  di- 
sheveled hair.  "I  ain't— I  reckon  I  ain't  "  His 

voice  again  began  to  sound  hollow  and  far  away 
as  he  continued,  "I  mean  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  claim.  I  merely  want  Smith  to  be 
given  his  proper  punishment." 

Turning  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  cell.  Sheriff 
Rankin  repeated  to  himself.  "Crazy— crazy  as 
a  loon — crazy  as  a  loon." 


Late  that  evening  the  afternoon  stage  rolled 
into  Red  Rock,  and  the  driver  immediately  sought 
out  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner.  When  they  re- 
turned with  him  to  the  stage  they  found  a  little 
excited  group  gathered  about  the  passengers  who 
were  telling  of  having  found  a  man,  late  that 
afternoon,  in  a  weakened  and  delirious  condition, 
staggering  down  the  road. 

"I  picked  him  up  and  found  that  he  was  that 
there  professor  who  was  vacationing  up  Horse 
Prairie  way.  Before  we  had  gone  three  miles  he 
died  right  where  he  was  sitting  beside  me,  died 
exactly  at  four  thirty." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Sheriff  Rankin  had 
climbed  up  on  top  of  the  stage  where  the  dead 
man  lay  so  strapped  that  the  jolting  of  the  coach 
would  not  dislodge  him  and  roll  him  off.  He  did 
not  stop  to  look  at  the  man's  features  as  some 
might  have  done.  Instead  he  stepped  over  to  the 
feet  of  the  dead  man  and  commenced  to  unlace 
the  leather  strings  of  Passmore's  left  boot. 
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The  University  and  the  Theatre 

By  Irving  Pichel 


I once  heard  Jacques  Copeau  remark,  in  com- 
menting on  the  interesting  players  in  his 
Theatre  du  Yieux  Colombier,  that  the  only 
way  really  to  liberate  players  from  bad  traditions 
is  to  employ  a  company  of  your  own  children, 
trained  from  infancy  to  a  more  genuine  and 
spontaneous  expression.  Duse  expressed  the 
same  dissatisfaction  when  she  wished  for  the 
annihilation  of  all  actors. 

I  believe  that  very  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  that  more  important  factor  in  the  building  up 
of  a  newer,  better  theatre, — the  audience.  The 
adult  play-goer  is  inured  to  false  tradition  in  the 
playhouse,  has  grown  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
its  conventions,  even  though  they  no  longer  con- 
vey to  him  the  ecstatic  illusion  they  gave  when 
he  was  younger.  By  dint  of  much  lecturing, 
some  example  in  the  theatre  and  the  little  theatre, 
and  by  the  exploitation  of  foreign  precedent,  (al- 
ways impressive,  somehow,  to  Americans)  the 
theatre  has  improved.  There  is  a  growing  audi- 
ence for  better  plays  better  staged,  for  that  which 
Gordon  Craig  named,  enforcing-  the  name  in  his 
own  work,  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Yet  this  audi- 
ence is  still  a  small  one,  and  is  only  in  part  made 
up  of  genuine  lovers  of  the  theatre  and  appreci- 
ators  of  its  new  art.  Another  part  of  it  is  syco- 
phantic, fad-following,  or  is  plainly  gulled  in  the 
presence  of  something  that  seems  to  be  the  proper 
thing,  though  rather  incomprehensible  and  in- 
distinguishable from  what  has  gone  before,  save 
by  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  dulness.  People 
who  follow  any  cause  or  fad  because  they  can  af- 
ford to  rather  than  because  they  want  to,  often 
mistake  dullness  and  even  unpleasantness  for  the 
marks  of  genius. 

The  real  audience  for  a  new  theatre  is  slowly 
emerging,  I  believe,  not  out  of  the  old  audience, 
now  enlightened,  but  out  of  the  schools  and  the 
colleges.  It  is  being  brought  up  from  infancy. 
As  it  is  educated  to  a  higher  standard  of  taste, 
it  will  cause  to  prosper  a  higher  type  of  theatre. 
It  will  become  numerically  large  enough  to  make 
such  a  theatre  possible. 

The  high  schools  have  been  doing  much.  In- 
stead of  the  old  "entertainments,"  plays  are  being 
done — the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  short  plays 


of  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  Synge,  Dunsany,  and 
many  another,  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith  and 
Sheridan.  All  this  is  bound  to  affect  the  theatre 
of  the  outer  world. 

The  universities  have  always  treasured  the 
drama.  They  have  cherished  the  literary  residue, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  living  theatre,  along  with  cer- 
tain data  concerning  the  architecture,  conven- 
tions, and  theatrical  procedure  of  other  times. 
Occasionally,  there  have  been  revivals  of  Greek 
tragedies  or  Elizabethan  plays,  done  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner.  But  the  students,  where  their 
own  choice  has  showed,  in  their  dramatic  socie- 
ties and  class  productions,  have  imitated,  for  the 
most  part,  the  burlesques,  extravaganzas  and 
farces  of  the  tawdriest  theatre.  I  know  of  the 
hundreds  of  exceptions  that  can  be  cited,  but,  on 
the  whole,  when  left  to  themselves,  undergradu- 
ates have  shown  the  taste  of  tired  business  men. 

The  universities,  as  treasuries  of  the  past,  and 
as  standard-bearers  of  the  future,  have  more  to 
do ;  in  some  degree  they  are  doing  it.  Playwrit- 
ing  courses  and  workshops  for  the  study  on  the 
stage  of  plays  written  in  the  play  writing  class 
have  been  established  at  Harvard  and  a  number 
of  other  universities.  In  time,  the  same  method 
of  study  may  be  applied  to  other  plays,  classic 
or  modern.  The  identification  of  the  play  with 
the  performance,  and  the  searching  out  of  the 
principles  underlying-  theatre  art,  will  do  much 
toward  enlivening-  the  study  of  the  drama,  and 
will  do  everything  toward  setting  up  a  higher 
standard  of  theatre  for  the  commercial  theatre 
to  conform  to.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  may  have  to  conform  to  the  new  standard,  as 
the  new  audience  grows  up,  graduates  from  the 
schools,  and  begins  to  replace  the  older  genera- 
tion. It  would  either  conform  (at  least,  in  part) 
or  be  wholly  replaced  by  the  university  playhouse. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  such  a  university  theatre 
might  supply  still  another  need,  the  need  of 
trained  leaders  for  this  new  theatre  movement, 
men  of  background,  taste,  and  skill.  It  might 
be  found  that  our  audiences  would  be  less  tardy, 
if  the  movement  were  being  forwarded  by  enough 
theatres  in  enough  different  parts  of  the  country, 
all  led  by  men  of  proper  capacity. 


Until  the  Break  of  Day 

By  Darl  Mac  Boyle 

We  are  weaving  wearily,  wearily. 

Thro'  the  long  sad  day ; 

The  Cods  they  sit  in  their  Heaven, 

Silent  and  far  away  : 

But  when  shall  we  see  the  pattern. 

If  it  be  gold  or  grey? 

The  loom  is  the  great  wide  world, 
With  the  giant  arch  of  the  skies, 
The  shuttle  is  Time  that  swiftly  flies, 
Until  the  daybreak  dies ; 
The  warp  by  the  Gods  is  given, 
The  woof  is  our  own  free  will. 
And  we  are  aye  weaving,  weaving, 
Till  the  tired  hands  be  still. 

We  are  weaving  wearily,  wearily. 

Thro'  the  long  sad  day; 

The  Gods  they  sit  in  their  Heaven, 

Silent  and  far  away  ; 

But  when  shall  we  see  the  pattern, 

If  it  be  gold  or  grey? 


Sufficit 

By  Gladys  Green 

I  have  seen  a  moonlit  spider-web: 
The  myriad  laughter  of  a  poplar-tree. 

And  I  have  smelt  dead  Autumn  leaves  at  d 
And  held  communion  with  the  endless  s 

And  if  no  master-mind  has  wrought  for 
An  intricate  purpose,  or  if  this  life's  ebl 

Finds  not  its  sequence  in  another  tide, 
Why,—]  have  seen  a  moonlit  spider-wel 
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Selling  Celestials* 

By  Milton  Abel  Hagen 

jTHK  Merchant  Song,  a  Chinaman  Gong,  a  Chinaman 

(Wong,  a  Chinaman         Bong,  a  Chinaman  Dong,  a  Chinaman 

Scene:  A  corner  of  the  interior  of  a  clothing  shop. 


At  rise  of  curtain  the  Merchant  is  discovered 
reading  a  newspaper.  A  babel  of  voices  is  heard 
off  stage  in  the  distance,  gradually  increasing  in 
volume  until  they  are  distinguished  as  belonging 
to  the  Chinese  tongue. 

Finally  five  Americanised  Chinese  enter,  all  talk- 
ing at  once  to  each  other.  The  Merchant  rises  to 
greet  them,  but  they  continue  their  discourse  un- 
mindful of  him.  The  Merchant  waits  patiently 
until  their  voices  gradually  become  silent.  Then 
the 

Merchant  : 
[Politely  asks]  Gentlemen,  what  can  I — 
[Whereupon  all  begin    talking    excitedly  once 
more  in  Chinese  and  he  is  drowned  out.  Finally 
they  stop  and  the 

Merchant  : 
[Once  more  begins]  Gentlemen,  what  can  I — 
[But  the  crowd  is  at  it  again  and  the  Merchant 
throws  up  his  hands  in  despair.    He  turns  his 
back  and  begins  to  walk  away  when  one  of  the 
Chinese  suddenly  speaks  alone] 

Wong  : 

Want  suit!  [The  Merchant  wheels  about  quick- 
ly as  though  some  one  had  shot  him] 

Merchant  : 
[Quickly]  Who  wants  the  suit? 
[All  the  Chinese  stand  facing  him,  mute,  motion- 
less, expressionless] 

Merchant  : 

I  said,  who  wants  the  suit?  [No  answer]  [He 
addresses  Song]  Do  you  want  a  suit?  [Song 
shakes  his  head  jerkily]  [To  Bong]  Do  you 
want  a  suit?  [Bong  shakes  his  head]  [To 
Cong]  Do  you  want  a  suit?  [Gong  shakes  his 
head]  [To  Dong]  Do  you  want  a  suit?  [Dong 
shakes  his  head]  [To  Wong]  Do  you  want  a — 
[But  before  he  can  finish,  the  entire  group 
begin  to  talk  at  once  excitedly  as  before.  The 
Merchant  endeavors  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise 
and  after  considerable  difficulty  finally  gets  the 
floor] 

*  Performing  rights  reserved  by  author. 
Copyright,  1920,  by  Milton  Abel  Hagen. 


Merchant  : 
Now  who  wants  the  suit? 

Song,  Bong,  Dong,  and  Gong 
[Simultaneously  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
Wong  as  though  he  had  committed  a  crime] 
HIM  ! 

Wong  : 

Me! 

Merchant  : 

[Heaving  a  sigh  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  ex- 
pressive of  relief  and  taking  a  suit  from  the  rack] 
Here,  try  this  on!  [Wong  fries  to  put  on  the 
coat  over  his  own,  right  sleeve  first,  retaining  his 
bundle  in  his  left  hand]  Here,  let  me  take  that 
bundle ! 

Wong  : 

Naw  !  \  The  others  approach  the  Merchant  men- 
acingly. Wong  continues  to  put  on  the  coat  over 
his  own.  He  now  has  his  right  arm  in  and  en- 
deavors also  to  thrust  in  his  left,  bundle  and  all] 

Merchant  : 
Here,  let  me  take  that  bundle ! 

Wong  : 

Naw!  [The  others  murmur  threateningly.  But 
Wong  has  difficulty  inserting  his  left  hand  in 
the  sleeve.  Finally  he  has  inserted  the  bundle 
half  way  up  where  it  sticks  like  an  orange 
in  the  neck  of  an  ostrich.  Arow  he  tries  to  extri- 
cate it  with  no  success  and  his  friends  rush  to 
help  him.  One  holds  the  coat  by  the  tail ;  another 
by  the  neck;  another  by  the  right  sleeve.  After  a 
moment  of  tugging,  off  it  comes,  the  bundle  fall- 
ing to  the  floor,  and  Wong  pounces  on  it  like  a 
cat  on  a  bird] 

Merchant  : 
Won't  you  please  let  me  take  that  bundle? 

Wong  : 

Naw  !  [And  he  entrusts  it  to  Song,  meanwhile 
regarding  the  Merchant  with  much  suspicion] 
Merchant  : 

[Holding  coat]  Won't  you  please  take  your  coat 
off?  [But  he  has  apparently  insulted  the  crowd, 
for  they  begin  to  move  off]  All  right!  All  right! 
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Leave  your  coat  on  then,  as  you  wish!  [The 
crowd  surges  back.   He  assists  Wong  on  with  the 
coat.    No  sooner  is  it  on  than  the  crowd  gathers 
about  Wong  on  all  sides,  gazing  upon  him  as 
though  he  were  a  strange  animal.    The  coat  is 
an  old  style  and  quite  too  long]    Well,  how  does 
that  appeal  to  you?    The  very  latest  thing  from 
New  York!  An  all-wool  fabric,  one  of  the  sea- 
son's niftiest  styles.   Only  twenty-five  dollars. 
[Bono-  seises  the  trousers  of  the  suit  and  inspects 
them  critically.  Gong  handles  the  vest  in  a  like 
manner.  Dong  and  Song  walk  about  Wong,  in- 
specting him  from  all  angles,  peering  up  and 
doivn  on  him,  sidewise  and  otherwise.  Then  as 
though  at  a  given  signal,  they  all  begin  to  talk 
at  once  and  the  Merchant  is  in  despair.  They  con- 
tinue their  gibber  for  a  moment  and  then  cease 
as  suddenly  as  they  began.] 
[Then  Son-  and  Dong  help  Wong  off  with  the 
coat,  Wong  deliberately  hands  it  to  the  Merchant 
and  the  entire  crowd  begins  to  saunter  toward 
the  door  most  nonchalantly.    All  have  now  left 
but  Wong  who  is  at  the  exit  when  the  Merchant 
calls: 

Just  a  minute!  Just  a  minute!  Come  back  here! 
[Wong  returns  and  one  by  one  his  tribe  follow 
suit.]  Well,  what's  wrong? 
Wong  : 

[Pointing  out  various  members  as  he  speaks] 
Brother,  him  say  sleeve  him  too  short !  Uncle, 
him  say  sleeve  him  too  long!  Cousin,  him  say 
pocket  him  too  great!  Father  him  say  style  him 
too  fresh ! 

Merchant  : 
[Sarcastically]  Well,  and  what  do  you  say? 
Wong  : 

I  him  say  price  him  too  much  ! 
[The  Merchant  is  dumbfounded  and  the  crowd 
begins  to  leave  as  before  and  Wong  is  now  just 
out  of  sight  when  he  again  calls  him  back] 
Merchant  : 

Here'  Here!  Come  back  here  [They  begin  to 
return  as  before]  I  have  something  cheaper  here. 
[Takes  another  suit  from  the  rack]  Now  wont 
you  please,  please,  please  take  your  coat  off? 
Wong: 

Naw  ! 

[The  Merchant  assists  him  on  with  the  new  coat. 
It  is  much  too  small.  The  friends  and  relatives 
once  more  begin  their  tour  of  inspection,  all 
talking  at  once.  Song  tries  to  button  up  the  coat, 


but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  The  general  con- 
versation suddenly  ceases] 


Wong  : 

[Suddenly  speaks  excitedly.  He  has  lost  something 
and  consults  every  one  of  his  compatriots  and 
finally  recovers  his  much  beloved  bundle.  Once 
having  secured  it,  he  endeavors  to  remove  the 
coat,  while  still  retaining  the  bundle  in  his  grasp. 
He  'has  removed  one  sleeve  but  in  trying  to  re- 
move the  other,  has  pulled  the  bundle  into  it  and 
docs  his  utmost  to  yank  it  out  with  no  success. 

Merchant  : 
Here !  let  me  take  that ! 

Wong  : 

Naw  !  naw  !  naw  !  [And  a  savage  struggle  en- 
sues between  him  and  the  coat,  his  ancestors 
shouting  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  to 
him  from  the  sidelines  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner. Finally,  off  it  comes  and  Wong  hands  it  to 
the  Merchant  as  before  and  turns  to  leave,  the 
others  following  him  \ 

Merchant  : 
Now  what's  wrong? 

Wong  : 

[Stepping]  Nephew  him  say  him  button  too 
loose.  Sister  him  say  button  him  too  tight. 
Mother,  him  say  him  goods  no  good.  Aunty  him 
say  him  lining  too  weak ! 

Merchant: 
Well,  and  what  do  you  say? 

Wong  : 
I  him  say  how  much? 

[There  is  an  awful  moment  of  suspense,  for 
the  Merchant  is  slow  to  answer.  He  has  already 
put  so  much  time  on  the  sale  and  cannot  afford 
to  lose  it.  He  knows  that  the  Chinese  will  bargain 
with  him,  therefore  he  must  place  his  price  ac 
cording! y.   Naturally  he  considers.  Finally: 

Merchant  : 
Seventeen  dollars ! 

[The  crowd  appears  to  be  dumbfounded  and  all 
rather  about  him  and  speak  at  once,  gestic- 
ulating wildly.  The  Merchant  tries  but  cannot 
make  himself  heard.  Finally  the  din  ceases  and 
speaks  then 

Wong: 

Us  give  you  eight  dollar  [And  delivering  thi 
'  ultimatum  he  turns  about  and  begins  to  leave,  the 
rest  trooping  after  him] 
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Merchant  : 
Fifteen  dollars  ! 

Wong: 
[Still  going]  Eight  dollar. 

Merchant  : 
Twelve  dollars. 

Wong  : 
[Still  moving]  Eight  dollar. 

Merchant  : 
Ten  dollars  and  not  a  cent  less. 

Wong  : 

[At  the  door]  Eight  dollar  [Exit  Wong] 
[All  have  left  but  Song.   The  Merchant  rushes 
up  to  him  and  stops  him] 
Merchant  : 

[Leading  him  back]  Say,  tell  me:  Did  him — that 
Chinee  boy — you  cousin — you  sister — you  father 
— you  know  him  I  mean?  [Song  nods]  Tell  me, 
did  him  Chinee  boy  really  want  suit  or  him  just 
like  to  josh  me  for  heap  big  joke,  huh?  You 
tell  me,  Sabbee? 
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Song  : 

Why,  my  good  sir,  to  be  entirely  frank  with  you, 
Mr.  Wong  had  already  purchased  a  complete  out- 
fit of  habiliments  for  the  munificent  sum  of  eight 
dollars.  We,  his  solicitous  relatives,  twitted  him 
about  it  and  maintained  that  he  had  been  hood- 
winked. The  dear  boy,  his  pride  sorely  touched, 
said  that  he  would  convince  us  that  he  had  pur- 
chased most  shrewdly  ;  that  we  could  not  obtain 
a  suit  at  that  price  anywhere  in  town  and  as  this 
is  the  thirty-seventh  place  we  have  visited  thus 
far,  I  must  say  that  he  has  succeeded  most  ad- 
mirably, sir,  most  admirably. 
[Exit  Song] 

[The  Merchant  is  thoroughly  flabbergasted. 
When  he  has  regained  his  breath  he  speaks 

Merchant  : 
Well,  I'll  be— 

[But  he  is  interrupted  in  his  philosophical  solil- 
oquy by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 

C-U-R-T-A-I-N  ! 


The  Sybil 

By  Harry  Wyckoff 

And  life  is  hidden  in  the  grass : — 

Nine  hundred  times  I've  watched  them  pass 

Southward  beyond  the  purple  Isle  of  Crete  ; 

And  watched  them  build, 

When  Spring  smiles  once  again  on  Argos. 

A  cycle :  southward  bound 

And  back  once  more  to  Argos, 

When  sweetly-laden  breezes, 

Wander,  sighing  in  the  cove  at  Spring. 

Yet  why  does  life  repeat  itself  and  die? 

Repeat,  and  die  again ; 

As  changeless  as  the  ever  changing  wave. 

That  sliding  in  upon  the  earth, 

Is  drawn  back  to  its  grave ; 

New  creeds  and  beliefs  are  spawned, 

Yet  people  seem  the  same, 

And  they  die: — and  others  come  at  Spring, 

Like  little  birds 

Hidden  in  the  grass  ; 

Why?  Oh  why? 

My  weary  life  is  almost  o'er; 

I'm  glad  to  die. 


The  President  From  Ohio 

By  Wylie  M.  Kilpatmck 


o 


UIJA,"  1  commanded  the  medium  "tip  off 
the  November  election  for  us.   Will  Hard- 


ing or  Cox  win  ?' 


1111;  ui   ^  w^.      ---  _  j( 

"The  next  President."  answered  the  spirit,  will 
be  a  man  comparatively  unknown  to  the  nation 
before  the  spotlight  of  the  1020  campaign  was 
focused  upon  him.    As  a  publisher  of  a  small- 
own  newspaper  he  made  his  entree  m  o  loca 
politics  and  has  enjoyed  a  certain  notoriety  the 
past  half  dozen  years  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
state  Ohio.    He  is  middle  aged,  contributes  to 
the  church,  and  is  the  respectable  husband  of- 
«Of  the  two,  which  one  is  the  safest  bet  ?"  I  in- 

terposed.  ■  . 

■•March  the  fourth  will  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion as  President,"  ran  on  the  voice  of  Ouija,  of 
a  plain  man  who  glories  in  being  an  average 
American,  normal  in  all  respects  and  free  from 
the  brilliant  eccentricities  which  have  marked  the 
White  House  occupants  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
His  nomination  was  due  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  a  cabal  of  bosses  to  impose  its  will— 

"Ouija,"  I  groaned,  "which  

"November."  continued  the  spirit,    will  elect  a 
candidate  who  deplores  profiteering,  pledges  him- 
self to  combat  soaring  prices,  reduce  war  taxes, 
and  run  the  governmental  machinery  efficiently 
He  urged  Tennessee  to  ratify  the  nineteenth 
amendment  and  favors  an  association  of  nations 
to  preserve  peace.    Although  his  opponent  re- 
sorted to  a  slush  fund  of  millions,  he  conducted 
bis  campaign  on  a  Puritanically  honest  basis. 
"Enough,  Ouija,"  I  said,  despairingly. 
-November  the'  second-"  and  the  medium  re- 
mained silent. 

••Wonderful  penetration.'   remarked  my  Eng- 
lish companion. 

••Wonderful-tommyrot,    I  exploded.  Urn 
ja-s  tip  fits  either  candidate,  both  answer  the  de- 

scription.  „.  ,  n 

'  ••Ph.  what?"  he  demanded.  "Then  why  all 
this  bally  nuisance  of  an  election?" 

Why  in  fact,  is  1020?  True,  the  fathers  in 
1/87  decreed  a  quadrennial  election,  but  they 
are  hardly  responsible  for  the  wordy  speechify- 
ing of  a  Cox  or  a  Harding.  The  national  relaxa- 
tion in  which  the  American  people  indulge 
every  four  years  is  again  upon  us,  and  various 


answers  are  being  given  to  the  pertinent  ques 
tion  of  my  English  friend.  Mr  Wi son says  ha 
19?0  is  a  "solemn  referendum"  on  the  Versailles 
League.  Mr.  Harding  pleads  for  a  return  to 
"normalcy"  and  constitutional  government.  Ex- 
citably d'rawing  a  red  herring  across  the  path 
from  Marion  to  Washington,  Cox  charges  a 
"Republican  attempt  to  buy  the  presidency. 

Yet  the  cryptic  remarks  of  two  novice  politi- 
cians overheard  on  the  Quad  a  few  days  ago  gives 
a  truer  index  to  the  campaign  issues  than  the  dec- 
larations of  the  party  chieftains. 

"The  Democrats  will  be  popular  this  year  as- 
serted one,  "because  they  are  opposed  to  H.  C  U 

"Of  course,  we  are  all  against  the  high  cost  of 
living  "  agreed  her  companion. 

"Not  that,  but  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his 
principles,"  responded  the  former. 

"Well   the  Republicans  have  a  more  popular 
slogan  than  that,"  declared  the  second,  "for  they 
are  opposed  to  the  I.  W.  W."  „ 
"How  absurd!    No  one  favors  the  I  W  .  W 
"Nor  do  they  approve  of  I-Woodrow  Wil- 
son," retorted  her  friend. 

If  there  are  any  issues  over  which  a  sharp 
cleavage  between   Democratic   and  Repubhcan 
opinion  may  be  drawn-and  a  few  are  willing  to 
hazard  the  assertion  that  such  issues  may  be  de- 
fined-it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  can  be  found  m 
the  personalities  of  the  President  and  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.    Back  of  Hard  ng 
looms  the  dominating  shadow  of  the  Senatorial 
cabal  headed  by  Mr.  Lodge.    For  the  Chicago 
convention,  as  Sam  Blythe  remarked,  did  not 
name  a  candidate;  it  nominated  a  group.  Pack 
of  Cox  is  the  invalid  of  the  White  House  intent 
upon  securing  approval  of  his  pet  scheme  by  a 
Democratic  victory  in  November. 

First  the  conventions  misrepresented  part} 
opinion'.  Then,  the  platform  promises  were  cyni- 
cally disregarded  as  senseless  verbiage  Finally, 
the  candidates  have  demonstrated  their  allure  to 
awaken  popular  interest  or  end orsement .  Noth 
ing  remains  of  the  campaign  but  a  clash  of  wills, 
a 'conflict  between  two  types  of  mind.  One 
personified  by  Senator  Lodge,  is  eager  to  restor 
to  power  the  Standpatters  who  have  tenacious 
retained  control  of  the  G.  O.  P.  party  machmen 
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during-  the  last  eight  years  of  Republican  drought. 
The  Old  Guard,  forgetting  nothing  and  learning 
nothing  from  the  split  of  1912,  are  determined  to 
attain  their  ends  by  means  which  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Mark  Hanna,  but 
which  resulted  disastrously  in  the  last  two  elec- 
tions. The  other,  personified  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
bent  upon  disciplining"  the  group  which  has  humil- 
iated the  President  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
and  of  securing  an  endorsement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic regime. 

Ostensibly  the  dominant  issue  dividing  the  two 
parties,  the  League  of  Nations,  has  frightened 
the  managers  of  both  parties  into  inconsistent  and 
at  times  incoherent  positions.  Does  Harding  fa- 
vor the  ratification  of  the  Versailles  treaty?  As 
a  senator  he  voted  for  the  pact  as  amended  by  the 
Lodge  reservations.  Now  he  declares  that  altered 
conditions  make  a  re-examination  of  the  treaty 
necessary.  Would  Harding  as  President  approve 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany?  Twice  he 
voted  for  the  vetoed  resolution  declaring  peace 
by  congressional  fiat,  though  now  he  feebly  trusts 
that  a  separate  peace  will  not  result.  What  of  the 
League  itself?  The  Democratic  nominee  has 
facetiously  suggested  that  Senator  Johnson  and 
President  Taft  conduct  a  debate  on  the  League 
issue  on  the  Marion  front  porch,  with  Harding  as 
the  referee  to  decide  which  one  of  the  speakers 
correctly  interprets  his  position.  A  vote  for 
Harding  is  a  vote  to  "scrap  the  League,"  Senator 
Johnson  assures  the  irreconcilables,  while  Taft 
urges  the  pro-league  Republicans  to  support 
Harding  in  order  to  hasten  America's  entrance 
into  the  League.  One  of  the  two  must  be  wrong, 
and  Harding's  chief  worry  is  to  stave  off  indicat- 
ing which  one  until  after  November  the  second — 
when  no  votes  will  be  lost  by  a  clarifying  state- 
ment. 

When  his  pro-league  supporters  need  reassur- 
ing, Harding  vaguely  informs  us  that  America 
must  associate  herself  with  other  nations  to  pre- 
serve peace.  Is  this  association  to  be  a  new  and 
heretofore  unheard-of  league?1  If  so,  the  issue 
may  degenerate  into  a  contest  between  "the" 
league  and  "a"  league.  Is  the  plan  to  prefer  The 
Hague  tribunal  to  the  Versailles  machinery? 
"We  should  take  the  good  of  both  proposals," 
opines  the  Ohio  Senator,  "and  eliminate  the  bad." 
Now  we  know  exactly  the  Harding  alternative ! 
Anyhow,  whatever  the  plan  is,  he  is  for  it, 
and  is  very  sincere  about  it.    At  least  his  com- 


mitment to  some  form  or  other  of  an  association 
is  a  step  forward  from  the  Johnsonian  insistence 
upon  America's  isolation.  Possibly  advancing 
"half  a  league,  half  a  league  forward"  the  Re- 
publican nominee  may  find  himself  before  elec- 
tion day  in  an  understandable  position.  Mean- 
while, Senator  Borah  asks  us  to  drive  nails  in 
the  coffin  containing  the  scrapped  league  by  vot- 
ing for  Harding',  while  Herbert  Hoover  wishes 
to  revive  the  corpse  by  the  same  method. 

While  Candidate  Cox  is  gleefully  pointing  out 
Republican  inconsistencies  he  is  maintaining  his 
own  political  equilibrium  with  difficulty.  Though 
nominated  as  a  candidate  outside  the  orbit  of  the 
Wilson  political  family,  Cox  must,  to  win,  have 
not  the  perfunctory  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends,  but  their  enthusiastic  co- 
operation. This  aid,  in  turn,  is  conditioned  upon 
Cox's  promise  to  secure  ratification  of  the  Wil- 
son plan  in  toto,  a  promise  which  is  not  only 
blocking'  his  path  to  the  White  House,  but  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled  in  all  probability  even  in  the 
event  of  a  Democratic  victory.  While  Harding's 
chief  problem  is  merely  to  juggle  pro-league  Re- 
publicans against  anti-leaguers,  Cox  is  faced  by 
the  more  delicate  task  of  satisfying  the  exacting 
Wilsonians  whose  party  support  and  funds  he 
needs,  and  of  appeasing  the  increasing  numbers 
who  distrust  the  league,  whose  votes  he  needs. 
The  dilemma  prompts  Cox  to  persistentlv  harp 
upon  his  corruption  charges  as  the  means  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  dang'erous  league  issue. 
It  is  the  motive  of  the  recreation  of  the  pro- 
gressive versus  reactionary  issue.  Upon  its  solu- 
tion depends  whatever  chance  the  Ohio  Governor 
has  of  reaching  the  Presidential  chair. 

As  a  comic  relief  to  the  campaign  we  witness 
the  independent  reformer  frantically  searching" 
for  a  comfortable  political  berth.  Nowhere  are 
his  ideas  warmly  endorsed,  though  his  vote  is 
welcome.  In  1912  all  fetters  were  removed  from 
his  enthusiasm  by  the  call  of  Roosevelt 
for  the  righteous  to  gather  at  Armageddon 
and  battle  for  the  Lord.  In  1916  the  pro- 
gressive could  make  peace  with  his  conscience 
by  voting  either  for  Hughes  or  Wilson.  P>nt  now  ! 
If  Harding  is  repugnant  to  him  because  he  is  a 
pocket  edition  of  McKinley,  then  Cox  is  equally 
distasteful,  for  he  owes  his  nomination  to  a  syn- 
dicate of  bosses  whose  names  are  synonymous 
with  misgovernment.  To  what  refuge  of  clean 
politics  can  he  turn?    Since  a  "To  Let"  sign  was 
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placed  above  Armageddon  four  years  ago  that 
recourse  is  impossible.  The  third  party  has  proved 
a  fiasco,  and  Debs  wears  the  prison  stripes.  Even 
Bryan  i's  sulking,  for  up  to  date  his  heart  still  "is 
in  the  grave"  into  which  it  descended  when  the 
San  Francisco  convention  refused  his  foaming 
glass  of  grape  juice.  This  is  indeed  the  year  of 
the  Great  Disgust. 

That  the  universal  ennui  will  be  reflected  by 
many  refraining  from  voting  is  unlikely.  Mr. 
Average  Voter  is  going  to  the  polls  in  the  usual 
numbers   (aside  from  the  newly  enfranchised 
women)  and  cast  his  ballot  without  enthusiasm 
for  his  choice  or  deep  concern  over  the  outcome. 
Why  will  he  do  it?    A  few  will  vote  for  Cox 
because  they  believe  that  the  late  T.  R.  occupies 
second  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket ;  more  be- 
cause the  name  Roosevelt  has  a  comforting  sound 
to  ex-Bull  Moosers  wandering  without  a  leader  in 
the  wilderness.    A  scattering  vote  may  be  cast 
for  Harding  because  Cox  is  a  remarried  divorcee 
or  because  the  President  yearly  attends  Catholic 
mass. 

Why,  then,  can  Cox  and  Harding  each  confi- 
dently count  upon  the  support  of  nearly  half  the 
electorate  and  hope  for  that  last  margin  of  votes 
which  will  determine  the  election's  result?  The 
dry  bones  of  party  loyalty  are  being  revived  by 
the  spellbinders,  and  the  urge  of  partisan  feeling 
will  direct  the  votes  of  those  who  have  inherited 
their  political  doctrines.    Thomas  Jefferson  will 
be  an  effective  campaigner  for  Cox,  while  Lincoln 
and  the  Civil  War  will  be  brought  on  the  platform 
to  do  their  customary  quadrennial  stunt  for  the 
Grand  Old  Party.    However  popular  it  may  be 
for  the  cynical  to  decry  party  fealty,  the  cam- 
paign managers  with  a  comfortable  sense  or 
ownership  can  reasonably  predict  that  millions  of 
voters  and  certain  states  will  vote  by  tradition. 

Though  Cox  has  in  no  way  been  associated 
with  the  Wilson  administration  the  sins  of  eight 
years  of  Democratic  rule  are  upon  his  head,  and 
every  mistake  that  Wilson  made,  might  have 
made,  or  is  likely  to  make  serves  to  swell  the 
crowd  of  discontented.  Under  the  all-embracing 
banner  of  "Anti-Wilson,"  Harding  is  gathering 
together  a  multitude  of  elements  who  have  noth- 
ing in  common  politically  except  a  desire  to  turn 
the  rascals,  the  Democratic  ones,  out  of  office. 

For  a  second  time  only  in  a  generation  the 
Democrats  are  "in"  looking  "out"  and  not  in 
their  customary  place  of  hungrily  hoping  to  re- 


place the  incumbent  Republicans.  Instead  of 
"viewing  with  alarm,"  as  was  their  custom  in 
the  days  of  Bryan's  leadership,  the  Democrats  are 
"pointing  with  pride"  to  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  and  the  legislative  enactments  of 
seven  years.  Only  once  in  our  history  has  the 
party  which  conducted  the  nation  through  a  war 
suffered  defeat  at  the  following  election,  and  a 
Mexican  war  hero  led  the  winning  ticket  in  1848. 

Only  the  last  lap  of  a  four-year  campaign  to 
displace  all  things  Wilsonian  at  Washington  by 
the  Senatorial  Council  of  the  Sanhedrin  remains 
to  be  run.  The  Republican  tactics  are  plain.  As- 
suming that  the  country  votes  Republican  nor- 
mally by  a  comfortable  majority,  the  party  man- 
agers need  only  sit  tight  and  hold  together  all 
the  elements  that  have  ever  voted  the  G.  O.  P. 
ticket.  This,  moreover,  we  are  told,  is  a  Repub- 
lican year,  and  anybody— how  otherwise  can 
Harding  be  explained  ?— can  ride  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory. 

The  offensive  must  be  strongly  taken  by  the 
Democrats  to  overcome  the  disgruntled  vote  al- 
lied with  the  Republicans.    Two  courses  have 
been  open  to  the  Democratic  managers  in  this 
campaign.   One  is  to  seek  to  duplicate  the  victory 
in  1916  when  Ohio  and  the  radical  West  joined 
with  the  Solid  South  to  re-elect  Wilson.  The 
Western  delegates  at  the  San  Francisco  conven-  t 
tion  pled  for  a  vice-presidential  candidate  to  fit 
in  with  this  strategy.     But  as  a  phrase,  "the 
Crown  Prince,"  contribubted  greatly  to  the  punc- 
ture of  the  McAdoo  boom,  so  a  name  nominated 
Roosevelt.    The  other  plan  is  to  attract  the  votes 
of  a  few  large  industrial  states  of  the  East  and 
with  the  Bourbon  South  elect  Cox.    That  the 
Democratic  local  and  state  leaders  of  the  East 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  activity  for  the  presi- 
dential nominee  for  the  first  time  in  years  is  a 
reason  attractive  to  the  Cox  managers  to  adopt 
this  alternative. 

The  adoption  of  the  latter  alternative  will 
relegate  California  to  a  secondary  place  in  this 
year's  fight  and  make  possible  the  payment  of 
election  bets  when  the  eastern  votes  are  counted. 
To  pursue  the  former  will  retain  California  m 
the  limelight  into  which  the  1916  campaign  pushed 
her  and  the  sportsman  would  be  forced  to  post- 
pone settling  his  bets  until  the  returns  were  re- 
ported from  the  prune  belt,  the  lumber  section 
of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
mines. 
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EDITORIAL 

ENTREE 


The  verdant  Freshman  is  once  more  in  our 
midst,  and  accompanying  him  as  usual,  the  prob- 
lem. Tapworth  Jenx,  II,  arrives  from  Hokum 
Centre  with  bag  in  hand,  and  his  cranium 
weighted  down  by  an  effulgent  hat,  with  which 
he  expects  to  set  the  campus  on  fire.  Trans- 
planting Tapworth  to  Stanford  is  analogous  to 
P.  T.  Barnum's  apprehending  a  cannibal  chief- 
tain and  depositing  him  on  Coney  Island.  It  is 
quite  elite  for  the  young  Zulu,  also.  And  so,  as 
the  Frosh  can't  foist  Hokum  Centre  on  the  Uni- 
versity, it  is  up  to  the  other  fifteen  hundred  to 
make  him  do  the  chameleon  stunt  and  change 
into  a  Stanford  man.   This  is  not  easy  for  him. 

But  'in  Stanford  one  must  do  as  the  Stan- 
fordites  do.'  However,  the  hardship  is  twofold. 
(Omitting  for  a  moment  the  belabored  faculty). 
Those  who  feel  that  a  Freshman  is  nothing  more 
than  a  joke  are  about  forty-five  minutes  from 
Broadway.  The  neophyte  is — as  I  have  before 
remarked — a  problem — and  every  problem  in- 
volves a  solution. 

Jenx  is  frisked  and  whisked  about,  battered 
from  pillar  to  post,  rushed  off  his  feet,  and  out  of 
his  head,  and  when  the  first  two  weeks  are  over, 
he  is  dizzy  and  reeling.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  academic  side  of  the  matter.  Jenx 
is  but  a  mere  babe,  and  is  supposed  to  think  for 
himself — suddenly  ;  to  know  what  he  wants,  when 
he  wants  it,  and  with  how  many  lumps  of  sugar. 
And  yet,  how  many  Seniors — yea,  and  Holdovers 


can  boast  of  these  faculties  ?  Poor  little  Tap- 
worth  must  race  from  corridor  to  corridor  with 
no  one  but  a  passing  stranger  to  guide  him. 
Finally,  he  is  steered  onto  the  right  track,  but 
his  opinion  of  the  University  is  forty  degrees 
below  zero.  He  is  disgruntled,  discouraged  and 
disgusted.  Suggestion  No.  1  :  Why  not  begin 
classes  a  day  later  and  have  a  special  day  for 
Freshman  registration,  when  Jenx  may  think  as 
much  as  possible  (if  possible)  and  can  be  aided 
by  others  (who  will  have  this  day  at  leisure)  to 
find  himself.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  big  step 
in  making  Stanford  men  is  giving  aid  to  the 
needy — and  who  can  say  that  the  Frosh  is  not 
needy  ? 

After  the  mad  whirl  of  the  Busy  Office  and 
the  Major  Prof  (or  whatever  he  is  now),  Jenx 
is  cast  into  a  maze  of  new  work.  He  must  im- 
mediately dig  for  himself  with,  no  one  to  help 
him  swing  the  pick.  And  with  all  this,  how 
will  he  be  enabled  to  meet  any  one,  unless  he 
have  some  other  fellow  sufferer,  too  from  Hokum 
Centre,  to  share  his  troubles  ?  Yes,  he  may  get 
acquainted  at  the  expense  of  a  smoke-up  or  an 
N.  S.  F.,  and  then  who  knows  that  he  is  "meet- 
ing up"  with  the  right  parties  and  not  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  canines?  The  fact 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  the  Frosh  is  not  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  at  least  not  until  he  has 
regained  his  mislaid  equilibrium.  Some  one 
must  do  it  for  him.    I  am  not  advocating  a  Big 
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Brother  association  of  patronizing  Seniors,  nor 
anything  of  that  sort.  But,  is  it  not  possible,  in 
the  whirlpool  of  poster-fights  and  tie-ups.  to 
devote  one  or  two  little  days  to  getting  Jenx  ac- 
quainted? Instead  of  filling  his  lungs  with  the 
ever-present  Searsville,  why  not  make  it  into  a 
pine-apple  punch  and  feed  it  to  him  with  cracked 
ice?  Make  him  feel  at  home.  Let  him  get  ac- 
quainted at  great  big  University  Jolly-ups,  where 
he  can  get  a  chance  to  see  all,  where  all  will 
attend,  and  where  he  may  choose  his  friend  from 
the  multitude.  Give  him  a  roseate  view  of  the 
Cardinal  to  start  and  then,  after  he  has  settled 
down,  it  is  time  enough  to  rub  it  in. 

A.  J.  H. 


EXIT 

After  spending  four  years  at  a  well-known 
university,  the  average  student,  on  being  pre- 
sented with  a  sheepskin,  expects  to  be  paged  by 
the  town  crier,  viz :  "Wanted,  Mister  Average 
Student  for  any  job  at  any  salary  he  might  wish 
to  name."  The  idea  of  the  future  is  rosy  and 
"Cardinal."  As  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spread  his 
cloak  for  the  queen,  so  does  young  Average  ex- 
pect a  flock  of  welcoming  employers  to  spread 
a  velvet  carpet  of  greenbacks  and  contracts  upon 
which  he  may  tread.  But  alas  and  alack !  the 
sad  fate  that  awaits  him  !  Instead  of  a  rug  of 
bills,  with  eagles  screaming  their  welcoming 
voices  and  the  hospitable  arms  of  a  well-incorpo- 
rated employer,  our  hero  finds  cold  marble  and 
a  frigid  shoulder  awaiting.  He,  who  has  ex- 
pected to  find  a  job,  or  even  mayhap,  a  situation, 
hunting  him — instead  of  being  sought,  is  the 
seeker. 

Now  this  sort  of  editorial  stuff  has  been  done 
before  and  will  be  done  again  ad  infinitum,  but 
it  is  a  lament,  a  prayer,  and  a  wild  grope  for 
an  intangible  something  which  may  lead  to 
something  better — I  know  not  what. 

The  college  student  spends  four  long — and 
perhaps  even  tedious — years  endeavoring  to  col- 
lect all  the  knowledge  which  can  be  shoved  into 
his  cerebellum  (psychology  professors,  please 
correct,  if  in  error  !  )  Ah  !  but  the  child  is  trained, 
polished,  educated !  Nothing  less  than  the  highest 
product  of  our  civilization !  And  where  does 
Mister  Average  find  himself?  Oh,  yes,  indeed! 
He  can  discuss  anything  from  the  amoeba  in  its 
most  minute  form  to  the  Malthusian  theory,  or 


a  forward  pass.  But  can  he  sell  bonds?  Omy- 
goshno  !  Can  he  manage  a  small  office  ?  What- 
apreposterousidea !  Can  he  do  anything?  Cer- 
tainly! He  is  allowed  to  take  a  position,  mind 
>ou,  as  chief  office  boy  in  the  law  office  of  Skin- 
num  and  Soakem — and  if  he  shows  promise — 
(just  as  any  other  urchin  with  a  perfectly  good 
grammar-school  education  ) — he  will  be  promoted. 
But  he  is  at  least  four  years  behind  in  the  econ- 
omic world  and  he  must  do  a  great  bit  of  wrig- 
gling to  get  himself  a  place,  and  realize  that  he 
is  just — well — a  person. 

But  we  are  cheered  with  the  information — 
and  it  is  thrilling — that  statistics  show  that  the 
college  lad  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  others 
after  he  once  makes  a  start.  But  the  agony  of 
that  commencing!  The  pain  of  that  realization 
that  he  is  not  what  he  thought  he  was!  The  dif- 
ficulty of  discovering  his  true  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic structure  ! 

The  University  trains  Mister  Average's  mind 
along  broad  lines,  lie  has  the  power  of  grasping 
anything,  (just  as  a  drowning  man  grasps  a 
straw  !  )  but  the  poor  college  youth  is  not  given 
anything  to  grasp,  unless  he  wills  to  occupy  his 
mind  with  Jurisprudence,  Engineering,  or  some 
practical  science.  Can't  the  school,  just  as  a  favor 
to  us  poor  average  students,  mix  in  just  the  least, 
little  bit  of  something  specific  with  that  mass  of 
general  knowledge  that  is  so  unmercifully  heaped 
upon  us?  In  between  his  hours  with  Virgil  or 
the  esteemed  Mr.  Plutarch,  can't  Young  Average 
get  into  the  world  with  some  sort  of  practical 
guide  to  show  him  just  where  he  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  people?  Is  he  forever  to 
be  kept  in  a  tight  little  circle,  or  Quad,  or 
whatever  it  is,  unaware  of  the  perils  that  await 
him  on  the  outside  ? 

Oh,  yes,  life  is  beautiful  within  the  walls  of 
Alma  Mater  ;  too  beautiful  to  be  true — and  that 
is  the  trouble — it  isn't.  Now,  as  I  said  before, 
this  whole  article  is  pessimistic,  destructive  and 
probably  presents  conditions  in  a  darker  light 
than  they  really  are  ;  but  is  the  wail  of  many  a 
despondent  grad,  who  wanders  from  door  to  door 
and  wears  out  many  a  rubber  heel  seeking  for 
Mr.  Employer,  who  he  thought  was  looking  for 
him.  It  is  a  plea  for  something  better,  but  sug- 
gests nothing  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
those  that  know  better  the  solution  than  the 
writer. 
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And  then  again,  it  may  all  be  for  the  best. 
Quien  sabe?  The  little  tiff  or  joust  with  the 
old  world  may  serve  to  knock  Mister  Average 
from  his  high  horse  and  bring  him  down  to  his 
true  position — or  job.  And  after  he  has  reached 
the  depths,  perhaps  the  good  old  days  at  Alma 
Mater  will  serve  to  elevate  him  again  to  the 
heights  he  thought  he  would  occupy  before  he 
received  the  fearful  blow.  So  he  may  really  be 
in  a  better  position  in  the  end,  which  is  long  in 
coming,  than  the  young  aforementioned  grammar 
school  grad.  And,  as  the  great  general  Sir  John 
L.  Alexander  remarked:  "He  who  laughs  laughs, 
laughs  laughs."  A.  J.  H. 

"MILITARY" 

A  very  few  short  years  ago  it  was  fashionable 
to  rant  about  the  necessity  of  preparedness  in  the 
nation.  War  stared  us  in  the  face.  Politicians 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Congressman  Kahn, 
and  the  total  disarmament  bug  was  about  as  im- 
portant as  the  copyright  on  "I  Didn't  Raise  My 
Boy  To  Be  a  Soldier." 

At  the  present  time  war  does  not  stare  us  in 
the  face — at  least  not  from  a  point  of  such  alarm- 
ing proximity.  And  the  People — with  a  conven- 
ient forgettery  which  seems  inherent  in  Peoples — 
fixes  its  collective  and  somewhat  shortsighted  eye 
on  a  point  just  southwest  of  its  nose  and  re- 
marks, contentedly,  "There's  no  need  to  fix  the 
roof  now — it's  not  raining."  And  our  "leading" 
public  figures,  being  followers  instead  of  molders 
of  national  opinion,  conveniently  shelve  the  truth 
they  inadvertently  uttered  when  preparedness  was 
the  mode. 

This  atrophy  of  national  consciousness  is  fos- 
tered by  two  classes  :  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  ideals  of  the  men  of  the  service  and  a  few 
yellow  pups  who  found  army  life  irksome  and 
go  around  bleating  about  the  autocracy  of  the 
court-martial  and  the  overbearing  tendencies  of 
the  "military  class." 

There  is  no  greater  safeguard  against  mili- 
tarism than  the  thinking  military  education  of  the 


arms-bearing  males  of  the  nation.  The  profes- 
sion of  arms  should  not  be  made  the  sole  aim  of 
any  large  number  of  men.  but  it  should  be  de- 
veloped as  a  side  issue  in  the  life  of  every  man 
in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  perverted  military 
training  which  brought  Germany  to  her  ruin  in 
the  last  war.  It  was  temperate  but  thorough 
military  education  which  kept  Switzerland  neutral 
and  respected  under  the  menace  of  superior  force 
on  three  frontiers. 

You  will  meet  men  on  the  street  who  tell  you 
that  "there'll  never  be  another  war."  They  are 
the  same  men  who  told  us  last  year  that  the 
country  would  never  go  dry.  The  fact  remains 
that  conditions  in  Europe  are  more  unsettled  at 
the  present  writing  than  they  were  just  prior  to 
the  conflict  in  1914,  and  the  fond  belief  in  our 
ability  to  remain  absolutely  aloof  from  foreign 
entanglements  is  a  fallacy  which  has  been  unfor- 
tunately but  efficiently  exploded. 

It  follows  as  the  duty  of  the  young  man  of  today 
to  avail  himself  of  those  opportunities  for  sane 
military  education  which  the  Government  has 
provided  so  generously  in  the  universities 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  such  an  excep- 
tional degree  here  at  Stanford.  Too  many  stu- 
dents are  prone  to  adopt  a  dilatory  attitude 
toward  the  collegiate  military  establishment. 
"Sure,"  say  they,  "I'd  like  to  take  a  bit  of  drill, 
if  I  could  get  it  in  between  football  and  spring- 
sports."    But  they  never  get  around  to  it. 

It's  you  that  it's  up  to — you  men  who  are  com- 
ing in  this  year.  Steer  your  faltering  footsteps 
down  to  Encina  Gymnasium  some  of  these  days 
and  have  a  talk  with  Major  Collins.  You  don't 
have  to  take  the  whole  course — take  a  quarter  or 
two,  and  see  how  you  like  it.  Then  when  your 
campus  days  are  over  you'll  be  fitted  for  two 
things  instead  of  one.  If  occasion  should  arise — 
which  God  forbid — you  can  play  your  part  like  a 
man.  And  if  occasion  does  not  arise,  you  will  still 
enjoy  a  comfortable  feeling  like  to  that  of  the 
man  who  drives  a  mountain  road  and  carries  two 
spare  tires.  J-  A.  O. 


Pictures  of  the  West  Coast 


By  A.  1 

MEXICO 

FIVE  days  out  of  San  Francisco,  we  passed 
the  lighthouse  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  with  its 
great  hill  of  white  sand  and  the  wreck  of  a 
four-masted  schooner  on  the  beach.  When  we 
turned  out  the  next  morning,  our  ship  was  lying 
under  the  shelter  of  a  rocky  island  in  the  bay  at 
Mazatlan.  While  the  cargo  was  being  lightered 
we  hired  boatmen,  who  took  us  ashore.  Passing 
the  formidable  hill,  fortified  with  its  ancient  muz- 
zle-loading cannon,  we  came  to  the  palm-masked 
town.  But  Mazatlan  is  not  the  turbulent  place 
that  it  has  been.  Not  that  it  is  any  better,  but 
rather  that  it  has  sunk  into  a  kind  of  apathy. 
Their  cabs,  low  black  Victorias  drawn  by  two 
small  ponies,  give,  somehow,  the  impression  that 
they  are  "just  back  from  a  funeral."  And  at  the 
Plaza,  the  street  boys  no  longer  come  around  with 
handbills  concerning  the  bull  fights  for  which  Ma- 
zatlan was  once  famous.  Instead,  the  orange 
and  black  oblongs  of  paper  announce  Perla  White 
in  the  famous  American  serial,  "La  Casa  del 
Odio."  Surely  the  Mexicans  have  given  up  the 
more  intellectual  form  of  amusement! 

Town  life  centers  around  the  public  market, 
which  takes  up  a  full  block.  Here  restaurants 
are  kept,  dry  goods  and  jewelry,  drinks  and 
cattle  are  sold  under  one  roof.  Here  was  ap- 
parently everything  that  could  be  wished,  but 
we  were  glad  to  leave  Mazatlan  and  turn  south. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Manzanillo,  a 
Japanese-looking  town,  built  part  way  up  the  side 
of  a  volcanic  mountain.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
peacefulness,  the  usual  revolution  was  fuming  a 
few  miles  inland,  where  4,000  rebels  were  in  ac- 
•tion  against  government  troops  of  inferior  num- 
bers. Before  we  left,  our  ship  was  crowded 
with  refugees.  To  all  appearances,  they  were 
the  prominent  citizens.  Dressed  in  sober  dignity, 
with  somewhat  hastily  assembled  baggage,  they 
seemed,  for  all  the  world,  like  serious-minded 
people  going  on  an  excursion.  On  a  trip  before, 
we  had  seen  unsuccessful  bandits  hanging  to 
trees,  so  it  was  fair  to  say  that  this  part  of  Mexi- 
co was  coming  up  to  our  expectations. 

That  night,  we  pulled  out  of  the  bay,  with  the 
lights  of  the  town  shining  at  the  foot  of  the 
shadowy  volcano.     Through   the   cleft   in  the 
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mountains,  where  the  railroad  led  toward  Mexico 
City,  continuous  flares  of  lightning  illumined  the 
clouds  like  an  endless  series  of  momentary  sun- 
rises. 

At  Salina  Cruz,  our  ship  was  surrounded  by 
loitering  soldiers  and  venders  of  fruit  and  cu- 
rios— some  gaily  dressed  and  some  in  rags. 
Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  innocent,  yet  a 
few  weeks  before,  a  ship  lying  at  the  same  pier 
had  been  looted  by  armed  bandits  in  broad  day- 
light. Although  it  was  the  only  port  on  the 
Mexican  coast  which  boasted  of  a  dock,  the  town 
was  nothing  more  than  a  few  rows  of  buildings, 
scattering  off  into  hot,  arid  hills,  and  bordering 
on  roads  of  coarse  yellow  sand,  continuously 
blown  about  by  a  hard  wind. 

Here  we  fell  in  with  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
disabled  "West  Hargrave"  out  of  New  York. 
They  told  us  how,  during  the  first  few  nights 
of  their  enforced  stay,  most  of  them  had  been 
either  sand-bagged  or  held  up.  After  that  they 
went  ashore  each  night,  armed  with  sledge  han- 
dles. And  the  town  became  very  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. 

Though  they  were  a  menace  as  individuals  out 
of  money,  the  Mexican  soldiers  could  hardly  have 
been  formidable  as  an  organization.  We  saw  a 
company  march  into  the  town  in  pitiful  array, 
after  the  manner  of  FalstafFs  "ragged  recruits." 
Most  of  them  were  bare-footed,  in  scant,  cast-off 
clothing,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  cotton 
uniform.  The  more  fortunate  ones  wore  huge 
straw  hats,  tied  down  under  their  chins  with 
string.  More  stupid  or  guileless  faces  could  not 
be  imagined. 

One  incident  I  remember  most  vividly.  As  we 
pulled  out  past  the  breakwater  in  a  stiff  breeze, 
we  saw  a  fantastic-looking  craft  coming  toward 
us.  A  minute  later  it  passed  directly  across  our 
bows — a  little  trading  steamer,  badly  steered  and 
in  bad  repair,  with  a  disreputable  crew,  ragged 
clothes  flying  from  the  rail  of  the  poop,  and  a 
cargo  of  poor  cattle  huddled  together  on  the  deck. 
In  crude  letters  011  her  bow  was  painted  the  title 
to  the  tragic  cartoon:  "Mexico." 

Mexico,  indeed ! 

Champerico,  typical  of  the  Guatemalan  ports, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  village  ot  temporary 
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wooden  buildings  and  thatch-roofed  huts  be- 
tween the  palm  trees  and  the  beach.  For  all  its 
richness  in  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  the  re- 
gion is  subject  to  almost  constant  epidemics  of 
fever.  The  people  seem  to  have  reached  about 
the  lowest  ebb  of  civilization— content  to  drowse 
along  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  Such 
a  lapse  is  strange  enough  when  only  a  few  miles 
away  at  Santa  Lucia,  and  inland  at  Quirigua  and 
Copan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  and  ancient 
civilization,  with  great  public  buildings,  palaces, 
pyramids  and  temples  of  black  stone,  with  unde- 
cipherable hieroglyphics. 

A  PICTURE  FROM  NICARAGUA 
At  Corinto  both  passengers  and  crew  cele- 
brated a  day  ashore.  The  ship  prepared  to  go  to 
sea  again  at  midnight.  She  lay  at  the  wooden 
pier,  under  a  melancholy  grey  sky,  with  the  half 
concealed  moon  at  its  zenith,  infinitely  small  and 
far  off.  The  sellers  of  fruit  and  parrots  had  long 
gone  home,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  color  or 
gaiety  in  the  crowd  on  the  dock.  On  the  ship, 
passengers  and  sailors  mingled  and  moved  about 
like  people  at  a  carnival.  Everything  was  topsy- 
turvy, and  everyone  was  happy.  The  quarter- 
master at  the  gangway  reverted  to  his  wind- 


jammer days  and  sang  the  original  version  of  the 
"Dungaree  Sailor"  with  an  endless  number  of 
verses    A  seaman,  left  by  a  Dutch  ship,  was  dis- 
covered attempting  to  stow  away.    Genially,  he 
was  seized  and  heaved  over  the  side  into  the 
crowd.    On  the  dock,  a  native  band  played  weird 
music.    And  passengers  on  the  spar  deck  cheered 
and  showered  down  streamers  and  confetti.  Some 
one  announced  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
was  one  of  our  passengers,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  care  particularly.    On  the  main  deck,  a  man 
claiming  to  be  a  movie  director  wandered  about 
among  "the  crowd,  offering   fame   to  whoever 
wished  it.    As  far  as  I  could  hear,  no  one  ac- 
cepted his  offer.   The  quartermaster  at  the  gang- 
way refused  point  blank,  and  in  the  same  breath 
began  another  verse  of  his  chanty.  An  uproarious 
burst  of  laughter  greeted  a  passenger  from  the 
interior,  who  confided  to  the  crowd  that  he  was 
going  to  San  Francisco  to  be  a  bartender. 

As  the  merriment  and  confusion  reached  its 
height  the  gangway  was  drawn  in,  and  the  Dutch 
sailor  was  caught  and  thrown  into  the  crowd  for 
the  third  time.  The  lines  forward  were  cast  off. 
At  the  last  moment,  two  boys  from  the  crew 
dashed  along  the  dock  and  came  on  board  like 
monkevs  on  the  stern  line. 
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The  streamers  of  confetti,  last  ties  between 
the  vessel  and  the  shore,  one  by  one  let  go  as  the 
distance  gradually  widened.  The  band  on  the 
dock  burst  forth  with  '•Columbia"  in  a  strange 
minor  key,  like  a  familiar  air  heard  in  an  opium 
dream.  All  the  while,  from  a  grey  melancholy 
sk\\  the  moon  looked  down  from  its  zenith,  in- 
finitely small  and  far  off.  The  confusion  of 
voices  and  the  excitement  reached  their  height 
as  midnight  was  struck  by  the  ship's  bell — and  it 
was  time  for  me  to  go  on  watch  in  the  engine 
room. 

Two  hours  later  I  came  on  deck  again.  We 
were  beating  quietly  into  the  open  sea.  The  moon 
was  hidden,  and  it  was  very  dark.  The  Dutch 
sailor,  the  quartermaster  singing  chanties,  the 
man  who  had  offered  fame,  the  noisy  crowd — 
they  were  gone  like  people  in  a  fantasy.  There 
was  not  a  sound.  Nothing,  except  for  one  lost 
creamer  of  confetti,  caught  at  the  rail  and  whis- 
pering idly  in  the  darkness. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  ship  trundled  mo- 
notonously south,  with  our  newly  acquired  par- 
rots shouting  and  drowsing  in  the  fidley.  Be- 
tween San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
posed Nicaraguan  canal,  and  Panama,  we  stopped 
once,  at  Puntarenas,  a  town  built  out  on  a  long 
sand  spit,  which,  it  is  said,  will  some  day  be 
swept  clear  by  a  tidal  wave. 

Three  days  later  we  came  to  Balboa  and  were 
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in  American  territory  again.  In  the  morning  it 
was  our  turn  to  go  through  the  canal.  The  same 
afternoon  we  were  at  our  destination.  Leaving 
the  ship  we  went  ashore,  past  docks  lined  with 
brown-  and  white-painted  American  fruit  steam- 
ers, British  tramps,  Norwegian  motor  ships, 
French  barques,  and  French-built  Chileans  with 
clipper  bows  and  carved  figure  heads.  Passing 
the  little  square,  with  its  antique  Spanish  anchors, 
left  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  turned  into  a 
wide  street,  bordered  with  tall  cocoanut  palms, 
waving  in  the  sunshine,  their  branches  filled  with 
the  everlasting  screech  and  chatter  of  paraquets — 
and  we  were  in  Cristobal. 


A  Half-way  Ghost 


By  Gladys  Green 


IT  ALL  HAPPENED  within  ten  days  that 
summer.    Ten  days,  Castlereagh  said  resent- 
fully, of  the  nearest  approach  to  melodrama 
that  Leeds-on-Hudson  had  ever  been  mixed  up  in. 
But  Castlereagh  is  an  all-round  epicure ;  he  must 
be  as  delicately  fed  on  experience  as  on  cooking. 
He  rejects  with  scorn  the  life  that  comes  to  him 
starkly  in  red  and  purple  for  the  subtle  nuances 
of  mauve  and  orchid  and  pearl.    And  yet  Castle- 
reagh is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  a  delicate 
presentation  of  the  supernatural,  not  overdone  in 
the  least ;  a  half-way  ghost,  as  he  says.    But  the 
most  restrained  ghost  would  be  to  him  a  little 
too  bizarre,  and  a  murder  of  the  daintiest  sort 
inexcusably  coarse  and  garish.  There  is  perhaps 
something  to  be  said  for  his  view. 

He  tells  it  all  inimitably,— with  an  artist's  feel- 
ing for  values,  overlaid  by  a  kind  of  fluent  scorn, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  though  he  has  done  his 
best  for  it,  it  is  after  all  not  his  own  creation,  but 
came  ready-made,  and  that  if  he  could  have  had 
a  hand  in  it  he  would  have  changed  many  details 
for  the  better.  Any  one  who  retells  the  story 
must  do  so  in  the  consciousness  that  it  loses  its 
most  intriguing  overtones  unless  it  falls  from 
Castlereagh's  lips.  But  the  events  themselves 
have  an  interest,  and  you  may  take  them  for 
whatever  they  are  worth. 

Castlereagh  and  his  wife  went  up  to  Leeds-on- 
Hudson  early  that  summer.  It  was  the  merest 
chance  they  did  so.  With  the  nomadic  instinct 
of  apartment  dwellers  they  had  found  a  flat  in 
town  just  a  bit  more  charming  than  any  of  the 
three  they  had  occupied  during  the  previous  two 
years,  and  in  order  to  secure  it  had  moved  at 
once.'  But  settling  at  the  end  of  the  season  is  a 
dull  job  at  best ;  and  a  premature  wave  of  heat 
had  caught  them  in  a  maze  of  paper-hangers  and 
dislodged  furniture,  and  they  fled  precipitately. 

It  was  early  for  the  Leeds  immigration.  The 
Castlereaghs  were  rather  pleased  to  think  that 
probably  they  would  be  the  first  on  the  ground 
that  year.  All  the  houses  were  prim  and  reserved 
in  their  unopened  silence —shades  pulled,  shut- 
ters drawn,  pretending  not  to  see  the  cheerful 
disrespect  of  resident  gardeners  who  whistled  and 
smoked  through  their  lawn-mowing,  loath  to  give 


up  their  winter  self-government.  But  one  house 
was  open.  The  Castlereaghs'  own  cottage  was 
somewhat  secluded,  and  this  house  was  the  near- 


est. As  they  passed  it,  Mrs.  Castlereagh  ex- 
claimed disappointedly,  "Mrs.  Lasalle  is  here 
already." 

Now  Castlereagh  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Lasalle ; 
he  knew  of  her  only  as  a  woman  whom  his  wife 
didn't  like.   In  spite  of  the  comparative  neighbor- 
liness  of  the  two  houses,  Mrs.  Lasalle  did  not 
move  in  the  Castlereaghs'  circle.    In  fact  she 
moved  very  little,  for  Leeds  is  not  receptive  of 
social  aliens.     She  and  Mrs.  Castlereagh  ex- 
changed the  annual  calls  demanded  by  decency, 
and  the  acquaintanceship  ended  there.  Castle- 
reagh had  never  felt  a  moment's  curiosity  about 
the  woman.    But  he  says  that  this  morning,  as 
though  by  a  prophetic  insight,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  distinct  stir  of  interest  as  they  passed  the 
house.    It  was  a  rather  pretty  house,  though  the 
front   door,   he   remarks,   was  in  bad  taste- 
snatched  from  a  Louis  period  and  planked  onto 
a  brown  shingle  cottage. 

A  woman  in  a  light  dress  was  moving  in  the 
veranda. 

"Mrs.  Lasalle?"  he  asked  his  wife. 
She  strained  her  eyes  as  much  as  correctness 
would  permit. 

"No, — too  slight.  Must  be  a  visitor." 
"What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Mrs.  Lasalle?" 
"Oh—just  a  little  oft'  color,  you  know.  Has 
a  manner  and  spends  a  lot  of  money  on  her 
clothes,  but— look  out  where  you're  driving, 
tlear_she  uses  the  strongest  scent!  And  they 
say  she  is  violent  to  her  servants." 

Castlereagh  smiled.  He  recognized  that  his 
wife  had  employed  her  most  powerful  indictment 
against  Mrs.  Lasalle,— that  she  had  intended  to 
lightly  but  effectually  damn  the  woman  in  her 
husband's  eyes.  For  it  is  not  a  crime  to  break 
out  occasionally  against  a  cook  or  a  chauffeur, 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  (inserted  Castle- 
reagh) to  keep  one  long  enough  to  get  the 
chance.  The  best  people  do  it.  But  strong  scent, 
to  a  man  with  Castlereagh's  discriminating  nose, 
is  a  perfect  mark  of  impossibility. 

He  had  smiled  again  a  couple  of  weeks  later 
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when,  on  coming-  into  his  house  from  the  yard 
by  a  side  door,  he  had  caught  the  sound  of  wom- 
en's voices,  and  heen  confronted,  suddenly  and 
curiously,  by  a  presence  of  perfume.  It  was 
strong  scent,  penetratingly  sweet,  but  not  cloying 
in  the  manner  of  most  cheap  hybrid  perfumes. 
It  had  all  the  command  and  individuality  of  an 
unusual  but  too  assertive  personality.  It  made 
an  almost  palpable  advance  and  met  him  squarely 
in  the  hall,  and  as  it  increased  in  quantity  he 
realized  that  the  women  were  also  coming  toward 
him.  though  they  were  still  invisible,  and  he 
bolted  by  another  door.  When  he  next  entered 
the  house  Mrs.  Lasalle  had  gone  and  with  her 
the  perfume.  He  knew  then  that  she  had  paid 
a  great  deal  for  the  striking  -odor,  and  doubtless 
imported  it  from  a  foreign  land,  for  it  is  only 
very  rare  and  expensive  scents  which  leave  no 
unpleasant  residue  behind  them  when  the  actual 
essence  is  removed.  Wherever  Mrs.  Lasalle  ap- 
proached that  perfume  would  herald  and  ac- 
company her  ;  when  she  went  it  would  go  too. 
By  this  extreme  volatility  alone  was  it  admissible 
within  the  limits  of  possible  taste. 

Doubtless  Castlereagh  would  not  have  smiled 
had  he  known  that  afternoon  how  the  woman  and 
her  scent  were  destined  to  be  catapulted,  perhaps 
against  her  will  and  certainly  against  his,  into 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  later  that  one  of  his  Aire- 
dale pups  strayed  from  the  kennels  and  he  sent 
the  gardener  one  way  and  went  himself  in  the  op- 
posite  direction  along  the  road  toward  the  Lasalle 
place.  When  he  reached  the  boundary  line, 
marked  by  a  hedge,  he  was  aware  of  a  woman 
sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  road  and  playing  with 
something  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
(  aMereagh  she  rose,  freeing  the  pup,  and 
gathered  under  her  arms  several  small  packages 
w  ith  which  she  was  laden. 

'Airs.  Lasalle,  I  believe?"  he  suggested  as 
he  leashed  little  Colin,  although  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  it  was  not  she.  The  air  about  the 
woman  was  unencumbered,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  her  small  commonplace  figure  to  harmonize 
with  costly  scent. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  hastened  in  a  small  commonplace 
voice.  "No,  I  am  Miss  Wrench,  Mrs.  Lasalle's 
companion.    Your  little  dog  is  so  cunning." 

She  hesitated  as  if  not  knowing  whether  to 
run  or  to  stay  and  chance  a  few  words  more. 
As  she  stood  in  embarrassment,  listening  to  his 
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easy  eulogy  of  Colin,  she  raised  one  hand  in  a 
defensive  gesture  to  the  side  of  her  face.  If  her 
clothes  had  been  ragged  or  her  setting  sinister, 
reflected  Castlereagh,  she  would  almost  have 
looked  abused.  He  gave  two  glances  at  her 
small  face  with  its  unwholesome  complexion,  her 
neat  characterless  dress,  and  the  hair  which  was 
stringy  in  spite  of  an  evidence  of  vigorous  brush- 
ing. He  would  have  given  a  third  glance  if  he 
had  guessed  that  this  insignificant  person  stood  at 
that  moment  under  the  shadow  of. fate. 

"I  suppose  I'm  late,"  she  ventured  at  last  and 
slipped  in  with  her  packages  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  hedge. 

The  next  morning  the  gardener,  appearing  un- 
announced while  Castlereagh  was  at  breakfast, 
spoke  in  his  ear.  Could  he  step  over  to  the  next 
place?  It  was  Mrs.  Lasalle, — she  had  suddenly 
died,  and  the  other  lady  had  sent  the  message. 

Castlereagh  says  that  as  he  walked  over  he  was 
conscious,  not  of  shock  nor  pity,  but  of  a  cynical 
sense,  half  amused,  that  while  he  had  never  so 
much  as  set  eyes  on  this  woman  during-  her  life- 
time, no  sooner  was  she  dead  than  he  was  called 
upon  to  attend  her,  willy-nilly,  in  her  own  house. 
He  noticed  again  with  dislike  the  ornate  character 
of  Mrs.  Lasalle's  front  door  as  he  approached  it. 
When  he  was  admitted,  he  looked  about  and  saw, 
as  he  had  expected,  here  and  there  an  inap- 
propriate detail  leaping  from  the  pleasant  unob- 
trusive harmony  of  the  interior — a  teak-wood 
table  in  a  colonial  hall,  a  peacock  feather  fan  over 
a  brick  fireplace.  Staring  through  into  the  din- 
ing room,  he  was  impressed  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  morning  routine  of  the  household 
had  been  interrupted.  The  breakfast  table  was 
not  yet  cleared  and  the  newspaper  spread  abroad 
in  profusion.  Even  as  he  looked  the  wheels  took 
up  their  revolution  and  a  big-eyed  housemaid  ap- 
peared with  a  tray. 

Miss  Wrench  came  in  behind  him  and  spoke 
before  he  could  turn  around. 

"She  is  in  here.    Will  you  come?" 

He  turned.  He  had  not  thought  of  Miss 
Wrench,  but  he  did  so  now  with  the  impression 
that  she  was  conducting  herself  exactly  as  he 
would  have  specified  for  her  if  he  had  plotted  out 
her  typical  course  of  action  in  a  given  situation. 
Women  of  her  sort  do  not  have  hysterics.  They 
make  no  dramatic  appeal  to  the  beholder  but 
move  through  crises  without  grace  perhaps,  but 
also  without  abandon.    Miss  Wrench  was  con- 
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tn.llcd  although  she  gave  no  effect  of  poise.  She 
would  have  been  pale,  Castlereagh  guessed,  if 
the  recession  of  color  had  not  brought  into  such 
conspicuous  relief  the  defects  of  her  skin. 

She  pattered  ahead  of  him  with  the  jerky  step 
of  the  woman  who  has  never  been  taught  coordi- 
nation and  whose  nerves  have  prevented  her  from 
acquiring  it.  The  small  sitting-room  which  they 
entered  was  flooded  with  morning  light.  Castle- 
reagh stopped  on  the  threshold,  rebuffed,  sicken- 
ed, and  yet  challenged  by  the  wall  of  scent  which 
struck  him  solidly  as  he  crossed  the  line  of  the 
door.  It  was  as  though  Mrs.  Lasalle  had  risen 
in  the  flesh  and  come  quite  up  to  him.  He  felt 
for  a  moment  bewildered,  but  Miss  Wrench  ad- 
vanced into  the  room  and  he  followed,  vibrating 
with  a  curiosity  wholly  unmixed  with  awe. 

Mrs.  Lasalle  lay  across  the  bare  floor  with  a 
rug  crumpled  under  her  feet.  Against  her  head 
was  the  sharp  corner  of  an  overturned  wrought- 
iron  piano  lamp.  Castlereagh  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  once. 

"She  slipped  and  fell  against  the  lamp?",  he 

asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Wrench.  "She  bore  it  down 
with  her  and  fell  full  weight  on  that  edge." 

The  woman's  fall  must  have  been  a  heavy  one 
for  she  was  of  a  massive  build,  tall  and  large, 
and  she  lav  full  length  in  somber  dignity.  Castle- 
reagh bent  a  little  over  her.    There  was  blood 
about  her  head,  but  not  much.    The  expression 
of  her  dark  face,  where  some  other  feeling  had 
given  way  to  surprise,  had  not  relaxed.  From  her 
figure  rose  a  steady  breath  of  sweetness.  Castle- 
reagh wondered  how  long  it  would  cling  about 
her.    His  thought  of  death  was  weirdly  colored 
by  this  exotic  fragrance.    Death,  in  his  mind, 
had  always  been  associated  categorically  with 
peace  and  severity,  and  even  in  its  more  violent 
forms  with  spiritual  aloofness.    Here  it  was  a 
curiously  worldly  fact,  as  though  the  soul  of 
Mrs.  Lasalle  had  been  somehow  entangled  in  that 
perfume  and  denied  its  natural  release. 

As  he  rose,  Miss  Wrench's  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  him  anxiously.  Just  then  the  housekeeper, 
a  stout  grey-haired  woman  with  an  efficient  ex- 
terior, came  into  the  room  and  began  to  straighten 
certain  small  disarrangements  of  chairs  and 
knick-knacks.  With  her  entrance  Castlereagh 
was  definitely  aware  of  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
pheric tension.  The  two  women  took  no  notice 
of  each  other,  but  he  was  as  sure  of  an  under- 


standing between  them  as  if  they  had  appeared 
together  hand  in  hand.    It  might  have  been  a 
totally  trivial  matter— the  housekeeper's  desire 
to  look  again  at  the  body  and  permission  granted 
her  to  come  in  under  a  pretext,  or  Miss  Wrench's 
dependence  on  her  to  listen  to  and  help  carry  out 
Castlereagh's  possible  suggestions.    Whatever  it 
was,  it  was  there.    As  the  housekeeper  approach- 
ed  the   dead    woman  to  pick  up  the  scattered 
petals  of  a  fallen  vase  of  flowers,  Castlereagh 
spoke  to  her  in  irritation. 
"Don't  touch  the  body !" 
"No,  sir,"  replied  the  woman  shortly. 
Miss  Wrench  spoke  at  once  as  though  the 
breaking  of  the  silence  had  released  her  spring 
of  action. 

"I  wanted  someone  to  see  her— Mrs.  Lasalle 
—and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.    I  don't  know 
what  is  proper  under  these  circumstances." 
She  put  her  hand  nervously  to  her  face. 
"You  saw  her  fall?" 
"Yes." 

"Has  a  doctor  been  here?" 
"No,  it  was  too  late  ;  she  died  instantly." 
The  usual  questions  followed,  and  it  ended  by 
Castlereagh's  taking  the  reins.  At  the  telephone 
he  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  cursory 
investigation  which  would  relieve  the  household 
of  any  responsibility.    When,  some  hours  later, 
this  had  taken  place,  and  the  coroner  had  easily 
rendered  the  verdict  of  accidental  death  by  a 
fall,  he  directed  the  sending  of  the  necessary 
communications, — one  to  a  lawyer,  one  or  two 
to  connections  distant  both  in  relationship  and 
in  residence.    He  also  volunteered  to  recommend 
Miss  Wrench  to  his  wife's  hospitality  until  such 
time  as  Mrs.  Lasalle's  affairs  could  be  settled  and 
her  establishment  broken  up.     He  did  all  the 
appropriate   things  thoroughly  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  then,  as  he  walked  home  under  the 

still  summer  noon,  he  realized  that  morally  the 
business  was  not  closed.  The  woman  had 
slipped  on  one  of  those  treacherous  small  for- 
eign rugs  which  infest  the  polished  floors  of 
well-to-do  houses  ;  she  had  fallen  and  struck  her 
head  a  violent  blow,  dying  immediately  of  brain 
concussion.  Her  companion  had  without  delay 
called  in  advice,  the  death  had  been  investigated 
and  formally  recorded,  in  a  short  time  the  legal 
steps  would  be  taken  and  she  would  be  buried 
and  forgotten  and  the  members  of  her  small 
retinue,  brought  together  to  form  for  such  a 
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brief  time  the  setting'  for  her  life,  would  be  tak- 
ing up  new  employment  separately  in  new  posi- 
tions. Practically  speaking-  here  was  absolute 
finality.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  these  were 
the  obvious  colors  of  life  Castlereagh  found  him- 
self filling  in  the  fine  shades  of  the  spectrum. 
What  had  been  the  conditions  of  this  woman's 
life,  going  on  so  obscurely  behind  her  ornate 
front  door?  What  had  been  her  precise  relation 
to  that  completely  unimpressive  person,  Miss 
Wrench  ? 

The  affair  whose  mechanism  had  been  oiled 
by  Castlereagh's  ready  assistance,  moved  on  to 
its  end.  Airs.  Lasalle  was  buried  with  the  per- 
functoriness  attending  the  obsequies  of  the  un- 
mourned.  Already  the  house  was  partially  dis- 
mantled. The  disposition  of  her  effects  had  been 
determined  by  the  lawyer  in  accordance  with  her 
will.  In  this  document  the  companion  and  house- 
keeper were  not  mentioned.  When  he  heard  this, 
Castlereagh  was  uncertain  whether  he  were 
baffled  or  relieved.  Certainly  nothing  sensational 
could  develop  from  Mrs.  Lasalle's  sudden  but 
prosaic  death,  yet — had  the  fact  that  neither 
servant  profited  by  her  mistress'  demise  increased 
or  reduced  the  subtlety  of  Castlereagh's  spect- 
rum ?  He  could  not  say. 

It  was  with  a  consciousness  of  suspense  that  he 
helped  to  superintend  the  packing  of  household 
effect^.  The  day  succeeding  Mrs.  Lasalle's 
burial  found  them  sorting  and  putting  away  the 
plate,  of  which  Mrs.  Lasalle  had  possessed  a 
good  deal,  some  of  it  valuable.  It  was  late; 
several  large  pieces  remained  unpacked.  Castle- 
reagh threw  a  folded  tablecloth  over  them. 

"I'll  stay  here  tonight,  as  long  as  these  things 
are  around,"  he  remarked  to  Miss  Wrench. 

The  lawyer,  who  had  been  in  the  house  since 
his  arrival  in  response  to  Castlereagh's  wire,  had 
that  day  been  called  peremptorily  back  to  town  ; 
the  companion  was  still  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Castle- 
reagh. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  sighed  Miss  Wrench,  push- 
ing hack  her  stringing  hair  wearily.  "I  suppose 
some  one  ought  to  be  here  besides  Mrs.  Sims." 
1  hey  closed  windows  and  shoved  packing-cases 
to  one  side  before  leaving  the  house.  Half  an 
hour  later  Castlereagh  returned  with  a  bath-robe 
and  a  steamer-rug.  Lie  did  not  care  to  make 
use  of  one  of  the  beds  upstairs,  but  stretched 
himself  on  the  large  davenport  in  the  reception 
room.     He    lay    thinking,  as  the  confusion  of 


sleepiness  grew  upon  him,  of  Miss  Wrench's 
face,  and  how  the  trying  events  of  the  last  four 
days  had  damaged  her  already  imperfect  com- 
plexion, lie  awoke  with  a  clear  mind  somewhat 
after  two  o'clock. 

The  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  communi- 
cated with  the  little  sitting-room  where  Mrs. 
Lasalle  had  met  her  end  and  where  he  had  met 
the  dead  Mrs.  Lasalle.  He  noticed  as  he  lay 
peering  into  the  gloom  that  this  door  was  ajar. 
Desire  to  sleep  did  not  return  to  him,  and  he 
grew  uncomfortable.  The  davenport  was  too 
short.  He  sat  up  and  reached  for  a  chair  to  eke 
out  its  length,  fuming  inwardly  with  the  exaspe- 
ration of  a  man  to  whom  automatic  rest  has 
been  unexpectedly  denied.  As  he  groped  in  the 
semi-darkness,  his  brain  was  by  one  unexplained 
stroke  swept  clear  of  trivialities.  There  was  no 
sudden  arresting  of  his  attention  ;  it  was  simply 
as  though  something  had  culled  his  mind  of 
thought  and  left  him  waiting.  In  a  few  seconds 
he  realized  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
changing.  Its  texture  was  noticeably  different, 
as  cotton  might  change  to  silk  under  one's  hand. 
And  then  a  thin  filament  of  perfume  met  his 
nostrils.  It  grew.  Castlereagh  says  he  was  not 
startled,  merely  tense  to  the  least  muscle  with 
expectation.  For  that  growing  trail  of  scent 
carried  with  it  as  inseperably  as  footsteps  do  the 
idea  of  an  approaching  body.  Something  was 
coming  from  behind  the  half  open  door  and  up 
that  long  room  ;  the  fact  that  he  could  not  see  it 
was  negligible. 

The  odor  continued  to  slide  by,  increasing  in 
volume,  until  a  dense  wave  of  it  rolled  against 
him  and  he  braced  himself  almost  with  an  ex- 
clamation to  meet  a  physical  impact.  Hut  a  total 
lack  of  obstacle  threw  him  a  little  forward  on 
the  empty  air.  The  scent  was  gone.  Whatever 
had  carried  it  had  passed  by. 

The  extreme  contraction  of  Castlereagh's 
muscles  relaxed  and  left  them  trembling.  What 
had  happened  ?  Absolutely  nothing ;  and  yet  he 
had  with  him  all  the  impression  of  a  tangible  ex- 
perience. After  a  while  he  stopped  listening,  and 
got  up.  He  walked  over  to  the  door.  The  air  in 
the  little  sitting-room  was  slightly  redolent  of 
furniture  polish  and  the  rough  wood  of  packing 
boxes,  but  that  was  all.  Through  an  open  win- 
dow the  night  wind  blew  steadily. 

Castlereagh  denies  that  he  was  startled,  but  he 
does  not  deny  that  he  turned  on  an  electric  switch 
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and  smoked  in  reflective  solitude  until  morning-. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  made  a  visible  approach,  that 
incident  of  the  night  shot  far  away  and  sank,  a 
fantastic  speck,  in  the  distance.  Castlereagh  re- 
membered how  chance  smells  seem  more  pro- 
nounced at  night  owing  to  the  general  lack  of 
sense  phenomena,  and  how  a  more  erratic  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  air  currents  carries  them 
about  on  curious  journeys. 

The  next  day  saw  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Lasalle's 
valuable  belongings  boxed  and  sent,  mostly  to 
be  sold,  for  she  seemed  to  have  had  little  senti- 
ment connected  with  them,  and  to  have  cherished 
a  desire  to  endow  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
the  school  she  had  once  attended  as  a  girl.  A 
day  or  two  later  the  dead  woman's  menage, 
both  of  things  and  of  people,  was  totally  scatter- 
ed—all  but  Miss  Wrench.    She  had  sent  on  her 
trunk,  but  some  small  impedimenta  in  the  way 
of  pictures  and  books  were  still  left  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  for  she  had  devoted  herself  feverishly 
to  the  prompt  break-up  of  the  household,  at  a 
sacrifice  of  her  own  interests.    So  on  this  last 
evening  she  went,  and  Castlereagh  with  her,  to 
pack  her  odds  and  ends.    She  had  set  her  de- 
parture for  the  following  morning,  and  refused 
to  consider  a  postponement,  although  Mrs.  Castle- 
reagh was  kindly  urgent.    Now  that  it  was  all 
over,  as  we  say,  she  showed  signs  of  lowered 
pitch  and  seemed  pathetically  anxious  to  finish 
her  last  scene  at  Leeds.    She  had  a  brother  in 
Australia  who  was  willing,  she  stated,  to  receive 
her. 

Castlereagh  says  the  rather  haunting  curiosity 
which  he  had  felt  concerning  Miss  Wrench  was 
gone.  She  had  so  successfully  done  nothing  to 
feed  it.  Everything  that  proceeded  from  her 
was  as  small  and  colorless  as  her  face  ;  even  her 
activity  of  the  preceding  week  had  been  that  of 
the  conscientious  rather  than  of  the  competent. 

Miss  Wrench's  things  had  been  brought  down 
into  the  reception  hall    While  she  sorted  them 
Castlereagh  stepped  out  on  the  veranda  through 
a  French  window.    It  was  a  tender  evening.  Out 
of  its  stillness  he  could  pick  but  three  sounds .— 
a  cricket  close,  to  his  feet,  the  hum  and  rattle  of 
a  distant  lawn-mover,  and  the  sustained  under- 
tone of  Miss  Wrench's  movements  just  behind 
him.     Suddenly    the    silence    deepened.  Miss 
Wrench's  motions  had  ceased  with  a  sinister  ab- 
ruptness.   They  did  not  go  on.    Castlereagh  held 
his  breath,  stepping  softly  to  the  window.  His 


eyes  fell  first  on  the  long  bare  room,  across  which  \ 
the  low  sun  threw  a  shaft  of  light. 

She  had  half  raised  herself  from  the  litter  of 
objects  at  her  feet,  and  stood  with  one  hand  to 
her  face,  staring  up  sideways  at  the  entrance  to 
the  little  sitting-room.    The   door   was  slightly 
ajar.   A  casual  observer  would  have  thought  that 
someone  behind  it  had  spoken  angrily  to  Miss 
Wrench,  and  she  was  waiting  in  dread  for  a  vio- 
lent approach.   Then  Castlereagh  breathed,  and 
with  that  breath  came  an  understanding  of  the 
situation.    A  slow  advance  of  perfume  was  mak- 
ing its  way  across  the  empty  room  toward  Miss 
Wrench.    He  could  measure  its  growing  power 
even  from  where  he  stood,  out  of  its  direct  path. 
It  was  as  much  as  ten  seconds  before  Miss 
Wrench  moved  ;  then  she  dropped  something  she 
was  holding  and  backed  slowly  until  she  stood 
against  the'  wall.    Her  face  was  dreadful ;  all  its 
insignificant  features  were  strained  almost  beyond 
their  power  of  elasticity  under  the  tyranny  of  her 
fear.    The  climax  of  that  strange  onslaught  was 
at  hand.   The  woman  bent  as  though  momentari- 
ly expecting  a  blow.   When  the  crest  of  the  wave 
struck  her' she  writhed  up  and  backwards,  with 
her  arms  spread  like  a  crucifix.    And  then  she 
broke  into  a  wild  challenge. 

"Where  are  you?   Where  arc  you?  .  .  .  You 
know  I  only  pushed  you!    You  know  it !  .  . 
But  if  you  strike  me  again  .  .  . 

And  she  seized  the  box  that  they  had  brough 
for  packing  and  threw  it  in  front  of  her.  1  b 
crash  of  its  fall  partly  woke  her.  The  wave  of 
scent  had  passed  by.  She  looked  at  Castlereagl 
with  a  simple  blankness  in  place  of  the  distortior 
of  her  face,  and  began  a  faint  repeated  moanin 
like  an  animal. 

Castlereagh  always  stops  at  this  point  to  light 
a  cigarette,  and  give  his  hearers  a  chance  to  ask 
the  Inevitable  questions.    Then  he  patiently  lets 
them    down    with    reply  after  reply,  allowing 
whatever  disappointment  they  may  feel  in  the 
conclusion  to  redound  to  their  own  stupidity  1 
insisting  on   details.     Of  course,   he   had  nol 
turned  her  over  to  the  police.    What  good,  sinj 
her  motive  had  been  self-defense?    No.  she  die 
not  really  go  insane.    Hadn't  he  told  them  tha 
she  was  hopelessly  undramatic?    Except  perhap. 
in  the  one  moment  of  her  life  when  she  had  beei 
completely  taken  by  surprise.    But,  she  was  aj 
ways  a  little  unhinged  after  that,  and  her  brothe 
in  Australia  had  written  them  that  she  had  ver 
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ferong  aversions.  They  bad  had  to  give  away  a 
emarkably  beautiful  wrought-iron  lamp  because 
he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it.  But  they 
oped  in  time  to  bring  her  round  from  the  ter- 
jble  shuck  of  her  patroness'  sudden  death.  Well, 


as  to  the  nature  of  the  apparition,  if  it  might  be 
so  called,  that  must  remain  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Hut  it  could  hardly,  in  Castlerea^h's 
opinion,  be  termed  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, more  than  a  half-way  ghost. 


Comox 

By  H.  C.  Fullerton 


rHE  Prince  Rupert  Islanders  say  "Comox" 
when  they  desire  to  express  the  thought, 
"He   comes."    Why   they  called  the  one 
articular  bald-headed  eagle  that,  I  never  could 
nderstand  until  the  day  he  came  at  me.  Then 
knew.    But  the  story. 

Comox  was  one  of  the  hundreds  of  bald- 
eaded  eagles  of  Prince  Rupert  Island.  The  only 
eason  he  had  a  particular  name  was  because  he 
ould  be  distinguished  from  the  others  of  his 
Bid.  His  particular  mark  was  a  patch  of  white 
sathers  on  his  wing ;  the  right  wing  it  was,  I 
elieve.  Comox,  "he"  was  she,  but  the  natives 
eferred  to  all  the  feathered  creatures  as  "he," 
ust  as  we  always  refer  to  a  ship  as  "she"  ;  and 
"omox  was  of  the  "she"  sex,  but  was  "he."  I 
ope  I  make  it  clear. 

Let  and  I  started  out  toward  the  white  and 
ray  mountains  early  one  August  morning.  Let 
arried  a  small  box  in  which  he  intended  to  carry 
everal  eagle  eggs  home  with  him.  I  carried  the 
hot-gun  and  the  lunch.  My  load  was  light  when 
.-e  started  out,  but  after  climbing  to  the  top  of 
In  "Cliffs"  the  weight  had  increased  ten-fold. 
Ve  had  climbed  in  five  hours  nearly  four  thou- 
and  feet.  It  was  a  sickening  sight  to  look  down 
he  cliff.  Straight  up  and  down,  smooth  as  glass, 
nd  of  iron  granite,  the  cliff  dropped  from  the 
ide  of  our  trail. 

Dizzy,  the  native  roust-about  at  the  mill,  had 
old  us  that  the  last  time  be  had  been  up  on  the 
Jiff,  "Him,  Comox,  him  big  bird,  he  live  up  on 
lift.  He  got  a  nest  and  egg,  up  high."  So  Let, 
in  inveterate  bird-egg  hunter,  decided  that  'we' 
vould  get  an  eagle  egg  for  'his'  collection.  Dizzy 
vas  rewarded  for  bis  information  by  half-a-dol- 
ar.  Dizzy  wasn't  his  real  name,  but  we  called 
iini  that  because  we  never  could  remember  his 
indian  name. 

We  came  to  the  gnarled  tree  Dizzy  had  told  us 
»f.  dropped  on  our  stomachs  and  peered  down 
he  cliff.    Forty  feet  below  us  was  a  ledge  with 


a  scramble  of  sticks  on  it ;  forty  hundred  feet 
below  was  another  scramble  of  sticks.  The  form- 
er was  an  eagle  nest,  the  latter  a  forest. 

Our  cord  was  thirty-eight  feet  long-.  And 
dangling  it  above  the  nest  was  irritating.  I  tried 
to  say  ;  "So  near  and  yet — "  when  Let  grabbed 
my  arm. 

"There's  Comox." 

"Watch  him,"  said  I.  "Don't  let  him  see  us. 
Look,  he's  going  to  his  nest.  Carrying  a  salmon, 
too.  Gosh  !  Must  be  a  foot  long.  Say,  grab  that 
rock  along  side  you — don't  make  so  much  noise — 
and  drop  it  on  him.  Now  easy,  aim  it  good.  For 
the  love  of  Mike  !  You  missed  a  foot.  Quick ! 
quick !  quick !  Grab  the  shot-gain  and  plug  him 
before  he  grabs  us."  Six  feet  of  feathers  had 
loomed  in  front  of  us,  a  tearing"  beak  and  ripping 
claws  were  reaching  for  us.  Two  little,  piggy 
red  eyes  glared  hate  at  us.  Not  over  five  feet 
from  us  the  broad  breast  of  the  bird  splotched 
red  at  the  bark  of  the  smooth-bore.  As  though  a 
hammer  had  hit  him,  the  bird  recoiled  a  good 
yard ;  then,  with  a  beat  of  its  wings,  regained  it- 
self, and,  mortally  wounded,  sped  at  us.  With  my 
mountain-stick  poised  over  my  head  I  waited  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  then  swung  it  down.  I  had 
judged  right.  It  struck  Comox  on  his  out- 
stretched neck.  It  was  the  straw  that  did  it. 
Comox  quivered,  fell  on  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 
squirmed  and  rolled  over  the  keen  edge.  Let  and 
I  watched,  our  heads  over  the  cliff.  Comox1  had 
ceased  to  struggle.  Never  did  a  plummet  fall 
straighter.  Now  he  was  no  bigger  than  a  pigeon, 
now  a  sparrow,  a  hummingbird,  a  fly,  gone.  I 
suppose  he  made  a  bright  red  stain  on  a  rock- 
four  thousand  feet  beneath  my  feet,  but  I  couldn't 
tell.  I  hope  the  noble  bundle  of  feathers  landed 
on  green  turf. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  broken  stick,  it  might 
have  been  a  dream. 

Now  I  know  why  he  was  named  Comox  ;  he 
"came  on." 


A  Renunciation 


By  1 1  akry  Wyckqff 


You're  a  memory  sweet  as  the  breath  of  a  rose 
(  )n  summer's  last  sigh,  which  gracefully  blows 
Its  petals  away.    Why?— No  one  knows. 
You  too  have  passed  from  me  now  I  suppose. 

Ah,  can  you  forget  how  the  blush  died  away 
From  the  face  of  the  hills?  How  beautifully  gay 
We  became,  in  the  soft  twilight  grey? 
1  remember  the  pearls  that  I  kissed  as  they  lay 
At  your  throat.    And  what  did  we  say? 

Well,  steal  away  then.    Who,  after  all,  knows 
But  'tis  for  the  best?  We  both  might  disclose 
If  we  met  once  again,  imperfections;  so  close 
Up  the  book  ;  most  perfect  in  exile  memory  grows, 
But  I'd  like  to  know  where  I  might  phone— if  I  chose. 


To  One  Who  Was  Drowned 


As  you  do  lie. 

Give  earth's  lovers  a  homely  rest 
Within  her  breast,  but  let  the  sea 
Pace  out  a  vast  and  sounding  vigil 
Over  me. 


There  is  so  much  that  causes  pain  and  grief, 
So  little,  laughter. 

The  time  we  have  to  live  is  brief,  too  brief- 
Deeds  live  hereafter: 

So  count  their  toll  of  joy  or  pain  ; 

That  is  the  only  loss  or  gain  ! 


By  Gladys  Green 


A  chill  death  and  a  lonely  end; 
And  yet  God  send  that  when  I  die 
1  may  lie  calm,  and  clean,  and  cold 


By  Robin  Lampson 


Albatross 


By  Serge  Eremievsky 


In  the  quest  known  to  none  but  himself 
I  le  flew  over  the  sea  to  the  skies, 

Soaring  higher,  and  higher,  and  higher, 
With  defiance  to  space  in  his  eyes. 

When  the  moon  lit  the  dome  of  the  height, 
He  looked  over  the  endless  expanse; 

And  the  joy  and  the  pride  of  the  triumph 
Filled  his  daring,  his  challenging  glance. 

Far  above  throbbed  the  beckoning  stars, 
Far  beneath  was  but  limitless  sea, 

And  before  gleamed  the  rays  of  the  morning — 
Oh,  the  joy,  to  be  strong,  to  be  free  ! 


I  can  hear  God  go  stumbling  over  the  stars, 

Stumbling  in  anger  through  the  universe  ; 
Stark-mad  and  staring,  beating  'gainst  strange  bars 

Uttering  now  a  blessing,  now  a  curse, 
Till  stars  and  planets  from  his  path  disperse, 

And  meters  reel  backward  from  his  might, 
When,  uttering  in  a  weird  enchanted  verse, 

He  shakes  the  roof-beams  of  high  heaven's  night. 
Crying,  "Let  there  he  light!   Let  there  be  light!" 


By  Robin  Lampson 


By  Robin  Lampson 


Weird  playmate  of  the  sunshine, 
Ilasking  on  the  orange  bark, 

Sleek  specter  from  the  nadir, 

What  word  bring  you  from  the  dark  ? 


Attainment 


By  Robin  Lampson 


IF  you  had  taken  a  close  look  at  the  old  wom- 
an's hair  you  would  have  found  the  gray  here 
and  there  mingled  with  strands  of  reddish 
hue     Anne  Benton— or  old  Anne,  as  the  towns- 
folk called  her,  but  with  neither  disrespect  nor 
familiarity— was  easily  past  sixty  years.  But 
age  had  not  diminished  the  unusual  lustre  m  her 
gray  eyes,  nor  lessened  their  expression  of  spirit 
and  joy  fulness.    They  shone  quaintly  and  ques- 
tioninglv,  and  would  rest  upon  your  face  for  min- 
utes at  a  time  without  any  of  the  sternness  of  a 
stare     They  were  eloquent  eyes.    They  told  so 
many  things,  and  they  asked  so  much.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  divining  your  very 
thoughts.    Or  was  it  true  that  under  that  mag- 
netic unfathomable  gaze  the  mind  became  homely 


and  simple  and  easily  read 

But  Anne  Benton  was  not  learned,  nor  unusual- 
ly intelligent.  Her  character  was  in  no  way  in- 
scrutable She  herself  was  a  mobile  statue  of 
rustic  simplicity.  Her  eyes  lied,  for  they  did  not 
fathom.  Nor  were  they  unfathomable,  unless 
the  true  simplicity  is  such— and  they  spoke  that. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  interesting,  and  as  a  boy 
1  frequently  found  myself  running  in  to  see  her 
on  my  way  home  from  school.  She  lived  alone, 
in  a  rough,  unpainted,  three-roomed  cottage  some 
distance  from  the  road.  A  brother  who  had  lived 
with  her  had  died  several  years  before,  leaving 
\nne  ten  acres  of  fruit  trees,  the  home,  and  a 
little  money.  Like  her  brother  she  had  never 
married,  and  after  his  death  she  led  a  secluded 
existence,  her  quietness  and  her  peculiarities  at- 
tracting but  few  of  the  neighbor  women  to  call. 

(  )ld  Anne  had  a  secret,  and  in  me  alone  did  she 
confide.  Long  years  had  not  even  given  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  chattering,  prying,  inquisitive 
tongues  of  the  small-village  gossips,  who  at  last 
desisted  from  their  inquiries  and  declared  that 
there  was  no  such  secret,  that  Anne  was  "all  on 
the  surface,"  and  her  aloofness  was  merely  the 
way  in  which  her  dementia  manifested  itself. 
That  I  should  be  the  sole  sharer  of  her  wonder- 
ful secret  came  about  quite  by  accident. 

I  was  nine  years  old  the  first  time  I  ever  spoke 
to  her  Lagging  behind  the  other  children  on  the 
way  home  'from  school,  I  stopped  to  watch  her 
o-athering  strawberries  near  the  fence.    She  no- 


ticed me,  and  asked  me  to  come  in  and  help  my- 
self. Instantly  I  dropped  lunch-pail  and  books, 
scrambled  over  the  fence,  and  was  soon  making- 
havoc  with  the  luscious  berries. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  our  friendship. 
Some  weeks  later  she  invited  me  into  the  cottage 
and  gave  me  slice  upon  slice  of  homemade  bread 
and  wild-blackberry  jelly.  She  spoke  but  little, 
yet  did  things  which  won  my  friendship  more 
than  words  could  ever  have  done.  Thereafter  I 
purposely  loitered  behind  the  others  on  the  way 
home  from  school,  and  my  visits  with  Old  Anne 
became  almost  daily.  Of  course  I  always  called 
her  Miss  Benton. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  she  divulged 
her  great  life  secret  to  me!  It  was  after  an  orgy 
of  fried  chicken  and  ginger  cookies  that  she 
led  me  into  a  room  which  she  had  always  kept 
locked  before.  I  was  amazed.  The  walls  were 
completely  covered  with  paintings. 

"They  are  all  my  own!"  she  said  simply,  a  mo- 
mentary flush  of  quiet  pride  suffusing  her  cheeks. 

Old  Anne  was  an  artist !  With  what  wonder- 
almost  incredulity— did  my  boyish  eyes  glance 
from  picture  to  picture,  feasting  upon  their  beau-  ■ 
ty,  and  daring  occasionally  to  steal  a  covert  look 
at' the  marvelous,  unbelievable  author  and  source 
of  their  being! 

I  praised  her  to  the  limit  of  my  childish  ability. 
"They're  great!"  I  cried,  enthusiastically.  "Some 
day  they'd  be  famous,  like  'The  Hoe-man'  and 
'The  Three  Horses'  on  the  wall  at  school.  You 
bet  your  life !  Yes,  sir !"  I  invented  my  own  titles 
for  "  the  masterpieces  which  adorned  the  walls 
of  the  little  schoolhouse. 

A  humble  but  aspiring  artist  of  New  York's 
East  Side,  standing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
great  Louvre  at  Paris,  could  have  felt  no  deeper 
thrill  of  awe  and  wonder  than  I,  a  barefoot  lad 
<,f  nine,  before  this  unpretentious  gallery  in  the 
back  room  of  a  little  cottage  in  the  California 
foothills. 

One  by  one  Old  Anne's  paintings  were  shown 
me,  and  with  each  was  related  a  homely  anecdote. 
"This,"  she  would  say,  "this  is  the  manzanita 
gulley  back  of  Feldmeyer's  hills— with  Burrightl 
sled-road  winding  down.  This  is  the  great  oak 
near  Dead  Man's  Cabin.     This  is— well,  you 
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know  it — the  goat  shed  on  the  Cummings  place. 
Here's  a  picture  of  Mr.  Vernon's  red  heifer  that's 
a  cow  now.  Here,  the  old  grainfield  down  by 
the  river  when  the  poppies  come  out!" 

So  she  prattled  on  about  them,  observing  each 
picture  with  tenderness  and  unconscious  admira- 
tion, until  I  had  sated  ray  wonderment  with  the 
feast  of  pictured  things.  As  she  looked  on,  her 
face  bespoke  an  honest,  modest  pride,  without  a 
single  trace  of  conceit.  That  afternoon  the  sun 
was  almost  setting  when  I  broke  away  from  the 
gallery  and  hurried  home. 

And  so  I  learned  Old  Anne's  secret,  and  gave 
a  solemn  promise  never  to  tell  anyone,  not  even 
my  mother  and  father. 

Several  days  later,  Old  Anne  proudly  informed 
me  that  she  was  going  to  take  some  of  her  best 
paintings  to  San  Francisco,  and  sell  them!  In- 
stantly she  grew  more  marvelous,  more  majestic 
than  ever !  I  can  see  her  now,  a  small,  neat, 
and  simply  clad  woman,  taking  this  picture  or 
that  from  the  wall  and  studying  it  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur. 

She  went  to  the  city,  ostensibly  to  visit  relatives, 
and  returned  a  week  later.  When  I  dropped  in 
after  school  the  next  day  I  was  never  so  disap- 
pointed in  all  my  young  life.  Her  whole  face 
told  of  failure.  She  was  a  spectacle  of  despair. 
Everyone  had  ignored  her  work  and  some  ha  ' 
spoken  unkindly,  even  abusively  of  it.  I  shared 
her  woe,  and  also  felt  the  keen  pain  of  her  broken 
dreams. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said  with  attempted  cheerful- 
ness. "Never  mind,  Miss  Benton.  It'll  come  out 
all  right  yet.    Remember  'The  Three  Horses.'  '" 

The  mention  of  the  Bonheur  masterpiece  lifted 
her  quickly  from  her  despair.    "I  guess  you're 


right,"  she  answered,  brightening.  "Some  day 
somebody  will  accept  them." 

"Some  day,"  I  echoed,  and  so  passed  the  in- 
cident. The  selected  pictures  were  restored  to 
their  proper  places  on  the  wall  after  their  jour- 
ney, and  the  disappointment  was  soon  forgotten. 

Fall  came,  and  the  season  called  me  from  my 
after-school  visits  with  Old  Anne  to  the  hazelnut 
gathering  in  the  hills.  What  hours  were  those  ! 
Hazelnut  gathering  was  a  thing  which  complete- 
ly drove  all  other  thoughts  from  the  mind  of 
boyhood — save  one,  a  room  full  of  pictures. 

Poor,  deluded  woman,  and  blissfully  unknow- 
ing child !  How  thankful  I  am  that  I  could  not 
then  see  the  crudity  of  Old  Anne's  work !  The 
wonders  of  it  that  amazed  me  then  were  even 
more  numerous  than  the  defects  I  see  now. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  I  knocked  again  at  the 
little  cottage.  I  never  before  saw  Old  Anne  look- 
ing so  happy.  An  inexpressible  change  had  come 
over  her.  She  was  smiling,  and  the  smiles  made 
her  look  younger.  It  was  a  veritable  transfigura- 
tion. I  knew  that  something  wonderful  had  hap- 
pened— perhaps  some  of  the  pictures  had  been 
sold.  Maybe  those  who  had  scorned  her  before 
had  come  to  beg  her  favors  now. 

Expectant  of  great  news  I  stepped  into  the 
treasure-room  with  her,  but  neither  of  us  spoke. 
We  went  slowly  around  the  room,  reviewing  each 
of  the  paintings  that  had  grown  so  dear  to  me. 
Then  she  broke  the  silence  to  explain  the  exuber- 
ance of  joy  which  seemed  to  overflow  her  soul 
and  lave  her  face. 

"Tomorrow,"  her  words  were  a  wonderful 
whisper,  and  a  strange,  fervent  light  in  her  eyes 
showed  the  tears  of  joy,  "tomorrow  three  of  my 
paintings  go  on  exhibit  at  the  village  drug  store  !" 


Triumphant 

By  R.  L. 

Oh,  what  of  the  clouds  that  dull  the  day, 
Or  what  of  the  dark  of  night, 

So  long  as  my  song  can  have  its  way, 
And  my  hand,  the  power  to  write? 

Oh,  what  if  the  earth  is  full  of  care. 
Or  troubles  are  like  the  sea, 

When  still  I  can  sing  in  the  open  air 
The  joy  that's  alive  in  me ! 


"Shadows" 


By  1 1  AkRY  Wyckoff 


Though  soft-eyed,  placid  dreamers  of  the 
East  still  remind  us  that  "Man  is  but  a  shadow 
on  a  crumbling  wall,  from  a  dying  fire";  I 
remember  once  when  I,  who  am  now  but  a 
shadow,  in  the  1  lalo  of  your  brief,  white  fire 
leapt  almost  from  the  wall — to  life. 

And  now,  Child  Wanderer,  if  you  exist  at  all 
it  is  only  in  my  memory — who  am  a  shadow. 
For  life  comes,  and  shadows  disappear  only  in 
the  light. 

I  remember  that  we  met  and  passed  like  two 
petals  on  a  moonlight  stream,  and  passing,  went 
each  separately  into  the  dark.  It  was  night;  do 
you  remember  the  deserted  street  guarded  by 
rows  of  silent  houses,  and  the  drizzling  rain 
that  shimmered  softly  as  a  moth's  wing  in  a  halo 
about  the  street  lamp? 


Even  when  I  first  saw  your  slim,  swift  figure 
gliding  in  the  dark  I  knew  that  we,  like  ships 1 
at  night,  should  meet  and  pass.  I  remember  the 
somber  gleam  of  your  hair  as  we  met  under  the 
street  light,  and  your  drenched  skirt  that  clung 
tightly  to  your  slender  limbs,  and  your  tired, 
brave  eves,  and  your  blue,  starved  lips.  Hut 
mostly  1  remember  that  I  kissed  you  as  you 
stood  there  trembling,  wide-eyed  as  a  child  ;  and 
that  you  were  frail  and  hungry. 

Then  you  smiled,  and  the  fire  leapt  and  we 
lived.  You  clung  to  me  and  said  that  you  were 
very  hungry  and  so, — so  I  pressed  a  coin  into 
your  hand  ; — and  the  fire  went  out  and  we  he- 
came  shadows  again.  And  1  remember  that  you 
laughed,  and  flung  the  gold  from  you,  and  as 
you  passed  I  saw  the  hunger  creep  into — your 
eves. 


By  a  Graduate 


( )ne  Spring,  during  a  few  days'  vacation,  when 
I  was  not  able  to  get  any  work  to  do,  I  had 
tramped  to  Santa  Cruz  with  two  friends  who 
were  in  much  the  same  circumstances  that  I  was. 

Coming  back  on  the  highway  we  were  picked 
up  in  a  car  by  a  student  who  had  recognized  us 
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Continuing  The  Stanford  Sequoia 
Volume  XXX.  NOVEMBER,  1920  Number 

Going  Home 

By  Gordon  Davis 
Characters— The  Man,  The  Boy,  The  Box.  Time— Late  sunset. 

Scene— A  small  railway  baggage  room  somewhere  in  the  great  Southwest.  Large  sliding  or  swinging  door 
and  window  at  the  left.  A  high  desk  and  stool  at  the  right.  Nondescript  boxes  and  baggage  at  back  A  lar^e 
box  stands  near  the  center  at  the  right.  '  ' 


At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  the  door  at  the  left  is 
open,  showing  the  desert  sunset. 
Voices:  So  long,  Bill,  etc.    The  noise  of  the  train 
starts  and  diminishes. 

Enters  a  Man 
(He  is  stout,  kindly,  middle-aged.  He  whistles 
as  he  wheels  a  truck  which  bears  a  light,  shabby 
trunk.  He  dumps  this  near  the  center  of  the  bag- 
gage room  and  stands  looking  at  the  Box  with  a 
puzzled  air.  He  scratches  his  head  and  then  puts 
the  truck  over  at  the  right. ) 

Enters  a  Boy 
(His  manner  is  quiet,  almost  shy,  zvith  an  under- 
lying nervous  intensity.    His  eyes  glow  with  a 
deep,  inner  enthusiasm.     He  radiates  Life  and 
Youth.   He  smiles. ) 
Boy:  Hello! 

Man  (turning  a  little  startled)  :  Hello!  What 
did  you  come  in  on,  lad? 

Boy  (there  is  a  distant  train  whistle):  That. 
(He  smiles  and  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  )    Whatever  you  call  it. 

Man:  So-o.  I  missed  ye.  The  only  passen- 
ger 1  saw  paid  two  fares.  ( He  looks  at  the  Box 
with  meaning,  but  the  Boy  fails  to  understand.  ) 

Boy:  1  dropped  off  the  other  side  of  the  train. 
The  sunset,  you  know.    It's  the  last  one  I'll  see. 

Man  (puzzled)  :  Sho-o,  now.  A  strong, 
healthv  lad  like  you. 

♦Copyright,  1920,  by  Gordon  Davis. 


Boy  (laughs)  :  Oh,  here,  I  mean — on  the  des- 
ert.   I'm  going  East  again. 

Man:  I  see.  Just  sort  of  saying  good-bye. 
(The  Boy  nods;  he  crosses  to  desk.)  Well,  it 
wouldn't  take  me  long  to  say  it  (wistfully). 
You  don't  happen  to  come  from  clear  East,  do 
you?    Ashtabula,  Ohio,  for  instance? 

Boy  :  No  ;  New  York. 

Man  (disappointed):  Oh.  It's  twenty  years 
since  I  left  Ashtabula.  (He  lights  a  lantern.) 
Me  and  the  wife  keep  planning  out  our  trip  back 
home,  but  she  ain't  strong  enough — yet.  Been 
here  long? 

Boy:  Three  years.  Hack  up  there  in  the  hills. 
(Slowly)  Three  years — but  it's  done  me  a  lot  of 
good. 

Man:  I  see.    Lungs,  mebbe  ? 

Boy:  Yes.  But  I'm  going  back  different  in 
other  ways,  too.  I  never  knew  what  a  great  thintr 
living  was,  until  I  came  out  here  and  made  a 
fight — just  for  the  right  to  live. 

1  Man  :  Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  you've  come 
out  on  top. 

Boy:  Yes:  I've  won.  The  doctor  has  given 
me  a  clean  bill.  It  feels  good,  I  tell  you.  (  He 
draws  a  long  breath  and  goes  on  shyly  but  gain- 
ing in  confidence  from  the  sympathetic  attention 
of  the  Man.)  I  want  to  shout — with  all  my 
might.    Oh,  I  won't  do  it.    But  1  feel  that  way. 
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There's  something  in  me  tonight  that  made  me 
Want  to  send  back  a  call  clear  out  into  the  very 
heart  of  that  sunset.    Every  night  for  the  last 
three  years  Eve  watched  that  sun  go  down.  At 
first  when  I  was  sick  and  lonely  I  used  to  gaze 
at  it  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  no  bigger  than  a 
orain  of  the  sand  beneath  my  feet.    But  that  s 
all  changed  now.    Just  now,  when  that  purple 
curtain  rolled  down  over  the  crimson  and  trailed 
itself  over  the  far  edge  of  the  desert,  I  felt  inl- 
and mighty.    Now  I  know  that  I  have  a  right 
to  live  and  a  place  to  fill  just  as  much  as  that 
sun     It's  all  ahead  of  me,  but  (with  conviction) 
Em  going  to  fill  it.    <  Apologetically  )  Don  t  mm 
me  ^  Eve  got  to  talk.    If  you  weren  t  here  I  d 

talk  to  myself.    I  just  can't  keep  it  in. 

Man  :  Land  o'  Goshen!   Eve  seen  that  sun  set 

for  twenty  years,  but  it  never  made  me  talk  like 

1  Boy  •  Em  excited,  that's  all.  You  see.  Em  go- 
ing  homie_to  live  !    (  He  sits  down  on  the  Box. ) 

M  \n  •  So's  that  there  thing  you're  sitting  on- 
but  not  exactly  for  the  same  purpose.  (The  Boy 
gives  him  a  questioning  look. )  There  s  a  stiff  in 
that  box  you're  sitting  on. 

Boy  (rises  suddenly  and  looks  at  the  Box):  A 
stiff! 

Man-  Yep.  A  dead  one.  Came  in  with  you 
and  going  out  with  you.  The  Junction  is  doing 
quite  a  business  tonight.  Never  had  so  much  life 
in  it  before. 

Boy:  What-who  is  it?    Where  did  it  come 

from?  ,  .         ,  i 

Man:  Darned  if  I  know.  Male  or  female, 
they  all  go  in  the  same  kind  of  box.  Don  t  know 
where  it  came  from,  but  ( looks  at  tag )  it  s  going 
East,  too,  after  the  undertaker  at  Yuma  fixes  him 
up  for  the  trip. 
Boy  :  Poor  devil. 

Man:  Don't  say  that.  Mebbe  you're  talking 
to  a  lady. 

Boy  •  At  any  rate,  it's  pretty  tough-to  go  that 
way.  (In  a  changed  manner)  What's  the  first 
fast  train  I  can  get  to  the  East  ? 

MAN  •  No  fast  train  ever  stops  at  the  Junction. 
But  tonight,  thanks  to  our  friend  there,  you  can 
both  take  the  train  together.  He's  got  to  go 
quick  'cause  he  can't  stand  the  climate. 

Boy:  Good!  What  time  is  it  due? 
Man  :  Four  in  the  morning. 


Boy:   Four!  and  in  the  meantime— 
Man  :   You  can  take  in  the  sights  of  Coyote 
Junction— nine  whites  and  the  Mexicans— not 
counting  my  wife. 

Boy:  Thanks,  but  I  prefer  to  stay  here— 
if  you've  no  objections. 


Man  :  Can't  do  it.  my  lad.    I'm  going  to 
lock  up  in  a  jiffy  and  make  tracks  for  home. 
Boy:  But  can't  I  just— 
MaN:  No— no— 'tain't  regular.    Can't  leave 
a  stranger  in  here  with  the  company's  valu- 
ables.    (He  looks  around  the  barren  shack.) 

Boy  (about  to  plead,  but  checks  himself): 
Very  well.    ( He  starts,  forlornly,  for  the  door. ) 

Man  (in  spite  of  himself):  Here,  stop  that. 
You— you  can't  do  that.  These  nights  are  too 
all-fired  cold.  (  The  Boy  gives  a  slight  shrug.  ) 
You  come  over  to  my  shanty  and  snooze  awhile. 

Boy:  That's  very  good  of  you,  but  (pleads 
earnestly)  please  let  me  stay  here,  sir.  Ed  rather 
he  alone  tonight.  I've  got  so  much  to  think 
about.  I'll  roll  up  in  those  old  blankets  over 
there  and  be  as  harmless  as— as  it  there.  (He 
points  to  Box  and  smiles  at  him.) 

Man  (wavering)  :  Well,  it  ain't  regular— but 
neither  am  I.    If  I  was  I  wouldn't  be  here,  I 
guess.    Help  yourself. 
Boy  :  Thank  yon. 

Man:    I'll  leave  the  lantern  here  for  you. 
I'll  be  back  at  three-thirty  to  wake  you  up  and 
put  it  on     (He  starts  to  take  the  Yale  padlock 
off  the  door.)    There,  if  I  wasn't  going  to  lock 
you  in!    This  place  ain't  used  to  being  locked 
from  the  inside.    You  can  use  the  old  lock.  It 
ain't  much  good,  but  it's  more  regular  to  have  the 
place  locked.    (  He  takes  down  a  large,  rusty  key 
from  a  nail.    It  fits  an  ordinary  lock  on  the  in- 
side of  the  door.    He  hesitates  a  little  uneasily.) 
Funny  but  I  hate  to  leave  you  in  such  company. 
You're  a  sort  of  a  bit  of  a  lad  yet.    Kinda  high- 
strung,  ain't  you  ? 

Boy:  Perhaps,  but  tonight  it  helps  me  to  know 

I'm  alive. 

Man:  That's  all  right,  but  that  other  there- 
ain't    You  ain't  nervous,  are  you  J. 

Boy-  Not  tonight.  Nothing  could  keep  me 
from  my  own  thoughts.  Em  going  to  write  a 
letter  and  then — think. 

Man-  That's  the  lad.  Well,  it's  pretty  dark 
now  and  the  old  lady  will  be  wondering  what  s 
keeping  me.    (Puts  key  in  the  lock.   It  falls  out.) 
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Drat  the  thing!  (Picks  it  up  and  works  it  in  the 
lock.) 

Boy:  Ell  fix  it.  And  thank  yon  again  for  the 
permission. 

Man  (looks  at  Box)  :  I  don't  feel  just  right. 
Pshaw,  Em  getting  to  be  an  old  woman.  If  any 
pesky  Mex  comes  snooping  around,  why  knock 
him  cold  with  this  crowbar.  (He  indicates  bar 
by  the  door  and  stands  looking  out.  )  There  now, 
you're  going  to  have  a  real  smart  moon  to  keep 
yon  company.    Good-night.    (  He  goes  out.  ) 

Boy:  Good-bye — nntil  morning.  (He  stands 
at  back,  gazing  out.  Clenching  his  fists  he 
stretches  out  /lis  arms  and  sighs  happily.  He 
closes  the  door.  In  doing  so  the  key  falls  again 
to  the  floor.  Giving  a  little  laugh  he  replaces 
it  in  the  lock  and  locks  the  door.  The  key  re- 
mains sagging  loosely  in  the  lock.  He  looks  at 
his  zvatch  and  calculates  the  time  to  himself  as 
he  strolls  down  to  the  desk,  L.  Climbing  up  on 
the  stool  he  finds  paper  and  pen  and  commences 
to  write.  Stops  and  sits  thinking  with  a  quiet 
smile.  He  slowly  sobers  and  looks  intently 
around  at  Box  as  though  conscious  of  a  chill 
draft  of  air.  He  smiles  and  with  an  impatient 
shrug  walks  leisurely  over  to  the  Box  and  care- 
fully all  around  it  as  though  to  reassure  himself. 
He  stops  and  looks  at  the  baggage  tag.  Reads) 
Mrs.  James  Turner,  Brookfield,  Vermont. 
(Slowly)  His  mother,  perhaps.  (He  looks  over 
at  his  unfinished  letter  and  crosses  back  to  it. 
Starts  to  write,  stops,  and  then  says  apologetical- 
ly to  Box: )  You'll  pardon  me  if  I  read  my  letter 
to  yon,  old  man — that  is,  sir — no,  madam — well, 
you.  I  know  it  will  bore  yon,  but  you  see  it  will 
make  me  feel  better  if  I  have  someone  to  talk  to. 
I'm  not  afraid  to  trust  you.  They  say  people  of 
your — your  type  tell  no  tales.  (He  reads  a  few 
words  and  then  reads  as  he  writes:)  Dearest 
Mother :  I  am  trying  to  realize  tonight  that  in 
less  than  a  week  I  shall  be  with  you  again.  I  am 
coming  home  a  well  man.  Of  course  I  am  not  a 
giant,  not  very  robust,  but  sound  and  clean.  I 
feel  as  clear  as  a  spring  gale.  And  I  think  I 
can  say  a  man,  for  the  years  I  have  spent  out 
here — alone — making  my  fight  have  made  some 
sort  of  a  change  in  me.  I  can  see  just  what 
kind  of  a  boy  I  used  to  be,  and  it  hurts  me  to 
think  of  it.  Boys  are  pretty  cruel,  aren't  they, 
mother,  dear?  I  caused  you  and  Dad  a  lot  of 
pain  and  disappointment.    I  can  see  it  all  now. 


He's  gone  now,  but  I'm  going  to  make  it  all 
up  to  you.    You're  the  best  (chokes)  mother  a 
fellow  ever  had.    (Stopping,  he  feels  the  same 
uneasiness.    He  switches  suddenly  around  and 
sits  facing  the  Box.    Whimsically.)   See  here, 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  interrupt  when  I'm  talking 
to  you.    It  isn't  polite,  you  know.    (A  pause.) 
Very  well,  see  that  it  doesn't  happen  again.  (He 
resumes  writing:)  I  can't  write  more  tonight.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  talk.    ( He  looks  around  at 
Box  again,  then  back  at  letter. )    Excuse  my  ram- 
bling".  Some  one  here  is  bothering  me.   A  friend, 
that  is  to  say,  a  speaking  acquaintance.  Simply 
won't  behave  itself — I  mean  himself.  Forgive 
me  if  I  stop  in  Chicago  a  few  days,  because — 
can  you  guess  ? — Phyllis  has  promised  to  marry 
me  some  day.    Ever  since  she  moved  out  West 
we  have —  (He  turns  suddenly  to  Box,  then 
walks  nervously  up  to  the  door.    Turns.  )  Mr. 
Station-agent,  who  is  the  old  woman  now,  I 
wonder!     (He  goes  back  to  the  desk.)    — we 
have  been  corresponding — ■    (He  stops — makes 
up  his  mind,  then  with  determination  takes  his 
writing  material  and  lantern  over  to  the  Box. 
Using  the  Box  as  a  desk,  he  kneels  upon  the  floor 
and  continues :  )    She  gives  me  one  more  to  live 
for  now.     It's  singing  in  my  blood  tonight — 
LIVE — live  for  you,  mother ;  live  for  you,  Sis ; 
for  you,  Phyllis.    I  have  been  in  the  shadow  for 
a  long,  long  time,  but  I  am  in  the  sunlight  now, 
with  all  life  ahead  of  me.    I  can  see  you  to- 
night.   I  can  see  you  both  in  the  firelight.  I 
shall  soon  take  my  place  there  with  you.  Dear 
ones,  I  am  coming  home.     Your  loving  son, 
Edwin.    P.  S. :  Tell  the  firm  that  you  are  leaving 
them.    From  now  on  /  am  going  to  be  the  bread- 
winner.   Written  from  the  mezzanine  floor  of 
the  Hotel  Coyote.     (  Taking  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket  he  writes  the  address:)  Mrs.  John  T. 
Seymore,  Auburn,  N.  Y.    (Without  sealing  the 
letter  he  puts  it  back  in  his  pocket.   He  puts  back 
the  lantern  on  the  desk  and  stretches  wearily. 
He  goes  up  for  the  blankets  and  then  looks  about 
for  a  place  to  sleep.    His  eyes  fall  upon  the  Box. 
In  shape  and  sice  it  is  exactly  suited  for  a  bed. 
He  hesitates  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  jaunty 
sort  of  resolution,  as  though  brushing  aside  a 
silly  superstition  of  an  older  age,  he  lays  out  his 
blankets  upon  it.    He  loosens  his  clothing  and 
sits  upon  the  edge  of  the  Box.     Takes  out  a 
leather  picture  case  ' of  his  mother  and  szveet- 
heart.    Sighs  with  happiness.    Crosses  to  lantern 
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on  desk  L.  and  extinguishes  it.   Stage  is  m  dark- 
ness save  for  the  moonlight  falling  through  the 
window  up  L.  Going  up  to  the  window  he  looks 
out  upon  the  beauty  of  the  night  with  a  sort  of 
exultation.    Then  he  turns  to  look  at  the  Box  as 
it  rests  in  the  shaft  of  moonlight-dark  and  squat. 
Slowly)   Poor  devil,  and  we  are  both  going 
home-you  and  I.     (He  looks  out  upon  the 
heavens  as  if  searching  for  an  answer.   Seems  to 
crive  up  the  mystery  and  murmurs:)  I  don  t  de- 
serve it     {Silently  goes  to  the  Box  and  lies  down. 
There  is  a  period  of  utter  silence.    Then  into 
it  steals  a  faint  scraping,  muffled  sound,  so  slight 
that  the  straining  ear  can  barely  detect  it.  The 
Boy  rises  to  a  sitting  posture,  straining  every 
nerve  to  place  the  sound.    Dead  silence.  He 
lies  back.    After  a  moment  the  sound  returns  a 
little  stronger.    This  time  he  springs  up,  still 
sitting,  bin  with  feet  on  floor.   He  is  utterly  un- 
nerved and  quivering.    The  sound  He 
whispers  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  : )  No !  No  . 
It  cannot  be!    {The  sound  again.)    I  m  going 
mad'    {The  sound  now  becomes  a  dull,  steady 
pounding,  muffled,  but  with  a  weird  persistency 
that  is  maddening.    The  Boy  retreats  up  stage 
toward  the  door,  but  with  his  eyes  on  the  Box, 
from  whence  the  noise  unmistakably  comes.  He 
is  emotionally  paralyzed  and  can  only  repeat  m 
a  dead  monotone:)  My  God!  My  God!  My  God « 
{until  as  the  sound  grows  stronger  he  gives  a 
muffled  scream  of  terror  and  turns  toward  the 
door     He  masters  himself  and  stands  in  the 
moonlight,  breathing  hard.    Slowly,  never  re- 
moving his  eves  from  the  Box,  he  creeps  down 
to  the  desk,  and  with  shaking  hands  lights  the 
lantern     Then  in  the  half  light,  with  lantern  in 
hand  he  goes  up  and  seizes  the  crow-bar  by  the 
door     Gradually  he  forces  himself  to  near  the 
Boy    Placing  the  lantern  upon  a  light  trunk  near 
the  Box,  he  lifts  the  bar  to  pry  up  the  cover.  A 
panic  seizes  him  and  he  retreats,  but  again  he 
conquers  the  impulse  and  returns  to  his  horrible 
task  of  releasing  Something  within  the  Box.  I  his 
time  he  inserts  the  bar  under  the  boards.  The 
pounding  within  is  now  redoubled.    With  set  ace 
and  staring  eyes  the  Boy  just  manages  to  hold 
his  terror-maddened  faculties  upon  the  work  be- 
fore him.    He  reaches  the  limit  of  his  endurance 
when  the  straining  nails  and  boards  gradually 
Zive  way  fr&m  a  force  beneath  them.   He  backs, 
and  in  so  doing,  strikes  the  trunk  which  supports 
his  lantern.  It  overturns,  and  the  stage  is  plunged 


in  darkness.    With  a  scream  he  drops  the  bar  and 
runs,  hurling  himself  against  the  door.    The  key 
clatters  upon  the  floor.    He  is  locked  in!  He 
drops  to  the  floor  on  all  fours  in  search  of  the 
key  in  his  frenzy.    The  boards  are  now  being 
finally  lifted  by  the  force  within  the  Box.  The 
Boy  'screams : )  No  !  No !  Not  yet !  Not  yet !  Wait ! 
(But  the  boards  arc  wrenched  loose.    He  turns 
and  stands  erect  in  the  moonlight,  facing  the 
Box  laughing  wildly.   And  as  a  Thing,  impossi- 
ble 'to  distinguish  in  the  darkness,  rises  slowly 
out  of  the  Box,  with  a  sharp,  indrawn  breath,  he 
falls  and  lies  still.    The  dark  shape  in  the  Box 
stands  motionless,  then  vaguely,  slowly  shuffles 
toward  the  fallen  Boy.    The  light  of  the  moon 
has  by  this  time  shifted  so  that  the  Thing  from 
the  Boy  is  merely  a  darker  blot  against  the  dark- 
ness   Reaching  the  Boy  the  figure  pauses  there 
It  encounters  the  lantern.   After  a  delay  a  match 
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is  struck  and  the  lantern  lighted.    The  light  re- 
veals a  bleared,  sodden,  whiskey-soaked  wreck 
of  a  man    He  is  old,  unkempt,  sin-hardened,  the 
antithesis  of  the  Boy.    He  shakes  as  with  an 
a  one  and  gazes  in  a  dazed  fashion  at  the  Box 
which  has  just  given  him  up.    The  realization 
of  his  escape  from  burial  dawns  upon  him,  and 
he  gives  utterance  to  a  short,  hoarse  chuckle 
of  triumph.    He  turns  to  the  prone  Hgure  of  the 
Boy  and  kneels  beside  it  in  clumsy  inquiry  until 
he  realises  that  it  is  lifeless.   He  seems  to  realize 
the  compromising  position  in  which  he  is  placed- 
alone  with  the  dead  youth.    He  starts  to  escape 
by  the  door    Before  attempting  to  open  the  door, 
he  pauses  with  one  hand  upon  the  knob  and  looks 
back     The  Box  gapes  like  a  violated  sepulchre. 
The  slight  form  of  the  Boy  lies  terror  stiffened 
his  face  reflecting  a  livid,  nameless  horror  A 
look  of  cunning  steals  across  the  face  of  he 
wretch  Gain-  to  the  Boy,  he  examines  his  clothes. 
From  one  pocket  he  pulls  out  a  shabby  wallet. 
This  he  slips  into  his  own  coat.    From  another 
he  draws  the  letter  written  so  hopefully  a  moment 
before    One  glance  at  its  contents  and  he  goes 
to  the  Boy  and  fumbles  with  the  baggage  tag. 
■Is  he  reads  the  address  he  gives  another  dry, 
cackling  chuckle.    Crossing  out  the  old  address 
with  the  stub  of  a  pencil,  he  turns  to  the  reverse 
side  of  the  tag,  and  upon  it  copies  the  address 
of  the  Boy's  mother  from  the  envelope.  Going 
to  the  body  he  feebly  half  carries,  half  drags  it 

toward  the  Box  as 

The  Curtain  Falls. 


The  Mad  Girl's  Song 

By  Robin  Lampson 

I  heard  a  mad  girl  singing"  yestermorn  ; 

And  now  I  see  her  coffin  passing  by. 
Then  sad  bereavement  made  her  face  forlorn, 

A  wild  enchantment  filled  her  deep-lit  eye. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  tender ;  dolefully 

She  sang',  and  traced  some  image  in  the  air. 
I  watched  her,  held  fast  by  her  haunting  cry 

And  spellbonnd  by  her  weirdly-gleaming  stare. 
It  was  a  kinder  Circe  held  me  unaware : 

The  mad  dance  of  the  furies, 

The  death  dance  of  the  fates, 
The  wind-dance  of  the  spirits, 

Thunder  near  heaven's  gates ! 

Hope  lies  where  lost  dreams  cast  her ; 

She  soothes  not  with  her  lyre. 
Oh,  tell  me  which  flees  faster, 

A  man,  or  his  desire? 

The  old  cry,  "Live  forever !" — 

Mid  shadows  of  black  doubt. 
What  fool  seeks  to  die  never? 

Go  out,  my  life,  burn  out ! 

Oh,  oh,  when  winds  blow  moaning. 
And  oh,  when  comes  despair ! 

But  what  if  after  death  calls, 
Neither  a  here  nor  there? 

I  greet  you,  sun,  my  master! 

I  drink  your  beams,  O  moon ! 
Foredoomed  to  drink  disaster, 

The  world  is  out  of  tune ! 

Starlight  along  the  river, 

And  moonlight  in  the  glen. 
The  gods  will  not  deliver 

The  peace  of  gods  to  men. 

The  last  dance  of  the  furies, 

The  swan-song  of  the  fates  ; 
Silence  among  the  spirits, 

Silence  at  heaven's  gates ! 


An  Incident  At  Monte  Carlo 


By  Howard  Pease 


TONIGHT  I  am  penniless,"  sighed  the 
student  O'Day  as  he  sipped  Ids  last  ver- 
mouth-cassis. "And  it  was  my  intention, 
mademoiselle,  to  ask  the  honor  of  your  hand  m 
marriage." 

"Penniless!"  cried  the  gypsy-looking  maid 
across  the  small  table.  "Ah!  you  make  me  weep; 
1  had  intended  to  accept.  Three  days  have  you 
been  in  Nice,  monsieur,  three  days,  during  which 
you  have  courted  me.  Felice  Renaud,  niece  of 
Jean  Renaud,  wines  en  gros,  of  the  rue  Gallet. 
Surely  you  led  me  to  believe  you  a  rich  Amer- 
ican, did  you  not?  What,  then,  are  you  doing 
in  France?" 

"Mademoiselle,  listen  to  me,"  replied  O  Day 
with  deep  feeling,  as  he  gently  pressed  her  hand 
beneath  the  table.  "I  confess  I  am  not  a  rich 
tourist  after  all;  but  rather  am  I  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Clermont-Farrand.  For  two 
weeks  in  each  month,  Felice,  when  I  get  my 
cheque  from  home,  I  am  rich ;  but  alas !  I  starve 
the  last  two  weeks.    My  father  is  hardhearted. 

"C'est  triste,"  said  Felice,  dabbing  her  cheeks 
with  her  handkerchief.  "I  had  visions  of  return- 
mo-  to  your  great  country  with  you.  Always  have 
I  wanted  to  see  New  York.  Now,  nothing  is  left 
but  to  marry  Henri  Driot." 

"Pray,  who  is  he?"  asked  O'Day. 
"He  has  money,  monsieur,  and  does  not  de- 
mand a  large  dot  of  my  uncle.  He  runs  the 
Cinema  Anglais  for  the  tourists  ;  and  wishes  to 
marry  me.  ~  But  he  is  not  handsome  like  you, 
monsieur.    He  is  short  and  fat  and  forty." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  cried  O'Day,  who,  having  lived 
in  France  six  months,  was  already  acquiring  a 
Parisian  accent  and  a  Parisian  viewpoint,  winch, 
together  with  his  college  education  was  to  lead 
him  into  much  difficulty,  as  you  will  see.  "Ah, 
Felice,  never  will  I  permit  you  to  sacrifice  your- 
self I  have  a  few  francs  left  and  these  I  will 
chance  at  Monte  Carlo.  If  I  win,  you  are  mine; 
if  I  lose  Fll  commit  suicide  and  your  fat  cochon 
shall  lead  you  to  the  altar— a  fitting  end,  indeed ! 

Together  they  arose  and  went  out  to  the 
esplanade.  It  was  evening,  and  all  Nice  was 
promenading  there.  A  band  was  playing  m  the 
park  and  sounds  of  dancing  floated  across  the 


water  from  the  casino.  Beneath  a  drooping  palm 
just  off  the  Promenade  des  Anglais— a  romantic 
spot  O'Day  had  chosen  for  the  leave-taking— he 
kissed  her  and  murmured: 

"Felice,  I  love  you  !"  And  he  did,  desperately— 
at  that  moment. 

A  half  hour  later  at  the  more  formal  leave- 
taking  at  her  home  above  the  shop  of  Jean 
Renaud,  wines  en  gros,  of  the  rue  Gallet,  he 
pressed  her  hand  and  said,  "Good-night,  made- 
moiselle.   I  am  charmed!" 

"Monsieur,  you  give  me  a  glimmer  of  hope," 
she  returned  in  a  whisper.  "I  will  pray  that  the 
gods  of  chance  are  kind  at  Monte  Carlo.  My 
uncle  demands  me  to  marry  soon;  but  for 
twenty-four  hours  I  shall  delay  my  answer.  Go, 
monsieur!    Go  at  once!" 

O'Day  went,  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  next 
morning  took  the  tram  around  the  point  to 
Monaco.   Behold  him,  then,  at  four  o'clock  on 
the  casino  esplanade  at  Monte  Carlo !  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  the  esplanade  is  a  riot  of  vivid 
color ;  all  of  the  pleasure-seekers  of  Europe  are 
promenading  here— Frenchwomen,  English,  Ital- 
ian, all  wearing  gowns  that  you  know  at  a  glance 
are'  from  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  creations  so  subtle 
in  their  beauty  that  only  the  master  mind  of  a 
Paquin  or  a  Worth  could  possibly  make  them. 
And  with  them  the  frock  coats  and  the  Allied 
uniforms.  The  American  may  choose  a  drab  ;  but 
not  so  the  French  or  Italian.  Theirs— ah  '.—light 
blues  and  dark,  reds  and  black,  tints  of  mauve 
and  purple  and  green,  shades  of  tan  and  blue- 
greys.   Where  on  earth,  O'Day  wondered,  did 
they  get  such  colors? 

And  the  dogs!— one  must  not  forget  them. 
Bulldogs,  white  and  brindle,  Irish  terriers  and 
Pekinese  pugs,  silky  toy  poodles  and  great  Rus- 
sian wolfhounds— all  parading,  just  as  stately, 
beautiful  and  absurdly  ridiculous  as  their  own- 
ers. 1 
O'Day  crossed  to  the  parapet,  gazing  tor  an 
instant  out  at  the  blue  sea,  shimmering  like  a 
pearl  in  the  sunlight. 

"Red  I  shall  choose."  he  said,  speaking  to  the 
gulls.    "Pray,  0  girl  in  Nice,  that  red  wins." 
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He  turned  ami  wended  his  way  through  the 
throng  to  the  casino  entrance,  where  he  paid  the 
attendant,  and  passed  through  to  the  Salle  Em- 
pire. The  gaming-room  was  already  crowded. 
That,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  finding  a 
place  near  the  croupier.  He  quickly  divided  his 
money  into  three  equal  amounts,  deciding  that 
three  times  he  would  give  the  gods  of  chance  an 
opportunity  to  bestow  wealth  upon  him.  If  he 
failed  .  .  .  But  he  must  think  only  of  success. 

He  played  red  first,  and  lost.  He  played  red  a 
second  time,  and  lost.  He  watched  the  croupier 
rake  in  the  money,  winners  for  the  black ;  and 
put  his  last  few  bills  again  on  the  red.  This  ill 
luck  could  not  last;  it  must  come  red  next  time! 

Breathlessly  he  watched  the  wheel  spin.  The 
little  ball  went  gaily  dancing  over  the  colors,  red 
and  black,  red  and  black.  Would  it  never  stop  ? 
Ah  ! — now  it  was  slowing  down.  The  marble  had 
stopped  in  the  red  ...  No !  Black  again ! 

Opposite  him  a  little  painted  dowager  shrieked 
with  glee.    "Toujours,  toujours!  ...  I  win." 

O'Day  silently  turned  away.  The  gods  of 
chance  had  thrown  him  down.  While  in  Nice, 
above  a  shop  in  the  rue  Gallet,  a  girl  waited  .  .  . 

A  moment  later  the  gardien  at  the  door  of  the 
Salle  Empire  saw  a  well-dressed  American,  his 
hair  disordered,  his  eyes  staring,  rush  past. 

"Mon  Dieu !  Another  suicide  I  fear,"  whis- 
pered the  attendant  to  a  comrade.  "Remember 
the  manager's  orders,  Jean  ?  I  must  follow  him. 
We've  been  having  too  many  suicides  by  these 
crazy  cochons  losing  their  money  at  the  tables. 
Let  them  shoot  themselves  over  women  .  .  . 
Yes !  It  is  to  be  expected.  But  it  must  not  be 
published  in  the  journals  throughout  Europe  that 
Monsieur  So  and  So  has  shot  himself  after  losing 
his  fortune  at  Monte  Carlo  !" 

Having  divulged  to  his  fellow  worker  certain 
inner  secrets  of  the  casino,  the  gardien  took  afler 
the  fleeing  American,  who  had  passed  by  this 
time  through  the  Salle  Tourzet.  The  gardien 
started  on  a  run  in  an  effort  to  overtake  the 
fugitive  ;  but  before  he  had  gone  far  he  heard 
a  pistol  shot. 

Regretting  his  lack  of  haste,  he  now  ran  with 
the  speed  of  a  hound  at  the  chase,  and  suddenly, 
beneath  a  spreading  palm,  came  on  the  body  of 
the  man.  It  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  as  it 
had  doubtless  fallen,  one  hand  flung  wide  and 
^till  clasping  a  smoking  pistol. 


The  attendant  saw  the  familiar  results — the 
journals  with  flaming  headlines  about  another 
penniless  stranger  found  dead  near  the  casino. 
Well,  the  manager  had  informed  him  what  to 
do  ...  a  penniless  suicide  would  not  be  found 
this  time.    He  must  make  haste. 

Quickly  taking  a  wallet  from  his  inner  pocket, 
he  counted  out  six  new  one-thousand-franc  notes 
These  he  stuffed  into  the  pocket  of  the  dead  man, 
then  swiftly  dodged  back  toward  the  casino 
before  anyone  else  was  attracted  by  the  pistol 
shot.  A  man  with  six  thousand  francs  in  his 
pocket  could  hardly  be  accused  of  shooting  him- 
self because  of  gambling  losses. 

At  the  casino  entrance  he  stopped  and  waited, 
with  an  eye  cast  in  the  direction  of  the  theatre 
gardens.  He  would  remain  there  a  moment  to  see 
the  commotion  when  the  body  was  discovered. 

He  waited  there  five  minutes  and  no  sign  of 
discovery  appeared.  Ten  minutes — and  still 
nothing  unusual.  Throngs  were  still  promenad- 
ing ;  many  had  entered  the  gardens  where  the 
band  was  now  playing.  Strange !  .  .  .  .  Fifteen 
minutes  passed,  and  still  no  alarm. 

Suddenly,  with  unseemly  haste,  the  attendant 
rushed  across  the  esplanade  and  through  the 
gardens  toward  the  theatre.  Doubts,  misgiv- 
ings, fear,  all  surged  up  into  his  consciousness. 
Would  he  never  reach  that  secluded  section?  It 
had  not  been  so  far  before  .  .  . 

He  stopped  short  beneath  the  sweeping  palm, 
while  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead. 

The  body  had  disappeared  and  with  it  the  six 
thousand  francs ! 


When  O'Day  called  on  Felice  next  morning  at 
her  home  above  the  shop  of  Jean  Renaud,  wines 
en  gros,  of  the  rue  Gallet,  he  met  the  surprise  of 
his  life. 

"Mon  Dieu !  I  did  not  expect  you  to  return," 
she  ejaculated.  "I  thought  you  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  Americans  who  never  came  back.  And  so 
I  accepted  Henri !" 

"But  surely  you  are  not  married!"  gasped 
O'Day. 

"But  betrothed,  monsieur;  and  to  be  betrothed 
in  France  is  more  irrevocable  than  to  be  married 
in  your  country.  Farewell,  mon  ami.  Perhaps, 
also,  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  starving  two  weeks 
in  every  month  !" 


The  Mummies  of  St.  Michel 


By  Edward  D.  Landels 


IT  is  an  interesting-  old  city,  Bordeaux.  Its 
low  buildings  crowd  one  another  to  the  banks 
of  the  sleepy  Garonne,  while  the  high  spire  of 
its  cathedral,  as  though  disdaining  to  crowd, 
towers  above  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
river.    It  is  on  this  high 
steeple  that  one,  while 
crossing    the    Pont  de 
Bordeaux,    notices  the 
framework  of  that  pow- 
erful wireless  used  by 
the  French  Government 
when  it  fled  to  Bordeaux 
in  the  early  days  of  the 
War ;  a  wireless  which 
flashed  messages  across 
the  Seven  Seas.    And  I 
thought,  as  I  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  tower  one 
day,  how  perhaps  but  a 
hundred    years  before 
some  foe  of  the  Jacobins 
had  clung  desperately  to 
the  high  spire  and  waved 
a  little  lantern  as  a  mes- 
sage to  a  faction  of  the 
Gironde  across  the  river. 
And    as    I    lingered  I 
thought  of  the  little  lan- 
tern, and  I  thought  of 
the  wireless,  and  mar- 
veled at  the  mighty  prog- 
ress of  the  race. 

Some  one  touched  my 
arm.  I  turned  to  see  a 
bent  old  woman,  one  of 
those  old  women  who 
seem  to  constitute  half 

the  population  of  France.  She  led  me  through 
a  heavy  door,  down  a  flight  of  small  stone  steps, 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  down  be- 
neath the  tower  of  St.  Michel.  I  could  not  see, 
but  I  felt  myself  in  a  cold,  dark  dungeon. 

"Avez-vous  allumette,  monsieur?" 

"Oui,"  and  I  lit  a  match. 

And  then  by  the  dim  flickering  light  of  the 
old  woman's  candle,  I  saw  ranged  about  me  in  a 


o-reat  circle  forty  mummies,  forty  natural  mum- 
mies, forty  dead  men.  Townspeople  of  seven- 
teenth-century Bordeaux  they  were,  who  for 
two  hundred  years  had  stood  solemnly  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  of  this  dark  vault  beneath  the 
tower  of  St.  Michel.  A 

 ' — weird,  fantastic  sight  it 

was,  those  mummies 
staring  at  me  from  all 
sides  throng  h  their 
empty  eyesockets,  their 
chins  resting  dejectedly 
upon  their  sunken  chests. 
(The  soil  of  the  old 
cemetery  had  had  the 
peculiar  capacity  of  com- 
pletely preserving  in 
every  particular  the  bod- 
ies entrusted  to  it. ) 

The  old  woman  intro- 
duced me  in  her  broken 
English  to  each  of  her 
forty    silent  boarders. 
"This    one,"    she  said, 
pointing  to  a  little  piece 
of  lace  which  clung  to 
one  of  them,  "was  une 
madmoiselle,  'a  woman 
of  the  street.'  "    As  she 
said  it,  I  could  almost 
hear  the  quick  footfalls 
of  the  demi-mondaine  on 
the  pavement  above  as 
she  flitted  about  the  nar- 
row   streets  spreading 
the  curse  of  social  sin  as 
had  her  little  friend  three 
hundred    years  before. 


"That  one,"  said  the  old  woman,  pointing  to 
another,  "was  a  priest ;  see  his  crucifix,  ah,  le  bon 
cure."  And  I  imagined  that  I  could  hear  the 
soft  footfalls  of  the  pretre  in  the  cathedral  aisles 
above  as  he  performed  the  self-same  medieval 
rites  as  had  this  other  good  cure  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  "Un  ouvrier,  uu  ouvrier,"  the  old 
woman  remarked  as  I  stopped  before  an  old 
mummy  with  a  bent  back.   Again  I  could  almost 
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hear  the  heavy  tread  of  the  burdened  workman 
as  he  trudged  back  and  forth  on  the  Ouai  de 
Salinieres,  still  a  slave  in  this  twentieth  century 
of  economic  injustice.  An  old  mummy  with  one 
leg  attracted  my  attention.  "Un  soldat,  un  pau- 
vre  soldat,"  the  old  woman  hastened  to  explain. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  think  I  hear  the  intermittent 
thump,  thump  of  the  one-legged  soldier  on  the 


cobble  stones  above,  a  victim  still  in  this  day  of 
'mighty  progress'  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

As  I  turned  to  climb  the  flight  of  steps  again, 
I  thought  of  the  "fenvme  de  mauvaisc  vie,"  and  of 
the  priest  with  his  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  of 
the  bent  and  burdened  workman,  and  of  the  crip- 
pled soldier,  and  I  wondered  at  myself  that  I 
had  marveled  at  the  mighty  progress  of  the  race. 


The  Freezing  Over 

By  A.  Binns 


ORDINARILY  it  would  have  caused  no 
particular  comment  when  the  ice  machine 
in  the  old  "City  of  Para"  chose  to  freeze 
over  during  a  port  watch  in  the  tropics.  Darcy, 
the  12-to-4  oiler,  who  was  making  his  rounds, 
observed  the  pet  freak  of  the  auxiliary.  Me- 
chanically he  closed  the  sea  discharge  and  shut 
down  on  the  expansion  valve,  and  waited  for  the 
misplaced  ice  to  melt.  It  was  a  long  time  in  doing 
it,  though.  Still  a  thick  white  coating  of  newly 
formed  frost  sparkled  and  gleamed  on  the  suc- 
tion pipe.  Darcy  placed  one  hand  on  the  grate- 
fully cool  surface. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  touch  of  fever  from  Cham- 
perico,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  recollection  that 
it  was  Christmas  Day  which  disturbed  him.  But 
at  any  rate,  the  air  which  he  breathed  suddenly 
became  oppressive  and  suffocating-,  while  memo- 
ries crowded  upon  him  in  one  overwhelming 
emotion.   Frost,  and  winter  in  the  North ! 

.Miraculous  awakenings  on  new  worlds ;  horses 
hauling  wood  through  the  snow  in  the  early 
morning,  with  the  breath  coming  like  smoke 
from  their  nostrils,  and  shouting  teamsters 
running  beside  them.  Picture  after  picture 
floated  before  him.  Now,  he  fancied  that  he  was 
with  his  brothers,  building  a  snow  fort  in  the 
yard.  Now  he  was  coasting,  endlessly,  it  seemed, 
down  the  long  hill,  in  the  grey  winter  twilight, 
with  the  cold  snow  flying  in  his  face, — until  his 
mother  called  him  home  to  supper. 

Memories  of  school  passed  before  him,  but 
always  of  winter  and  preparing  for  the  holidays. 
And  about  them  all,  was  the  tremendous  and 
eternal  gloom  and  glamour  of  childhood  pic- 
tures. It  was  like  a  promise  that  those  days, 
to  which  there  was  no  remembered  beginning, 
Should  have  no  end. 


But  they  had  ended,  somehow.  And  there 
was  a  gap  which  could  not  quite  be  filled  in. 
Then  he  was  on  the  sea  in  winter,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  away  for  a  long  time.  Un- 
expectedly, the  ship  had  put  in  on  the  north 
coast  on  the  twenty-second  of  December.  How 
he  had  rushed  home,  across  part  of  two  states, 
ignoring  everything  else,  so  that  the  series  of 
Christmases  at  home  had  miraculously  remained 
unbroken ! 

He  revisioned  the  wonderful  happiness  which 
had  shone  in  his  mother's  face  when  he  came 
home  that  Christmas  eve,  so  long  past.  He  felt 
the  firm,  welcoming  clasp  of  his  father's  hand, 
and  heard  the  eager  questioning  of  his  brothers. 

The  picture  faded  and  went  out.  Only  the 
sound  of  voices  seemed  to  be  still  ringing  in  his 
ears. 

The  next  Christmas,  at  sea,  off  the  Azores, 
was  a  grey  one,  troubled  by  wistful  recollections. 
Then  he  had  only  been  home  once  in  two  years. 
Then  four ;  then  five.  And  now,  he  had  been 
away  for  seven  years.  It  was  incredible.  Seven 
years !  The  same  love  and  welcome  awaited 
him,  rendered  the  more  poig'nant  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  life  passes  so  quickly.  Seven  years ! 
And  nothing  had  come  between  them  except  time, 
which  is  like  a  fog ;  in  itself  no  more  than  a 
fine   vapor,  or  a   film  before   the  eyes. 

His  throat  contracted  and  tears  came  to  his 
eyes.  In  his  heart  there  rose  up  rebellion  against 
the  established  order  of  existence.  Why  are  peo- 
ple proud  and  restless  and  dissatisfied ;  eager  to 
see  the  world,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
worth  seeing?  Why  are  they  filled  with  long- 
ings for  home,  yet  anxious  to  be  in  worse  places, 
only  because  they  are  a  long  way  off? 

But  now  it  was  not  even  that  which  held  him. 
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Nothing  but  habit,  and  the  established  custom. 
Now  he  saw  clearly,  as  if  a  fog  had  lifted  from 
a  forgotten  landscape.  He  would  not  sign  on 
with  the  rest  that  day.  Instead,  he  would  be 
rushing  home  again,  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. He  would  turn  life's  clock  backwards,  and 
know  happiness  again.  He  had  hardly  realized 
before  that  his  parents  would  not  live  as  long 
as  he.  Now  that  years  had  been  wasted,  minutes 
suddenly  became  precious. 

Under  his  hand,  the  pipe  was  no  longer  cold. 
On  the  bend,  towards  the  bulkhead,  the  ice 
dwindled  and  disappeared.  Mechanically  he 
turned  on  the  sea  discharge,  and  opened  the  ex- 
pansion valve  a  little.  Through  the  oily  heat  of 
the  engine  room,  there  came  to  his  ears  the 
voices  of  pumps  and  auxiliaries,  clacking  and 
droning.    He  moved  towards  the  ladder  which 


led  to  the  grating  above.    There   he  hesitated 
and  stopped. 

A  shrill  whistle  sounded  behind  him.  Fully 
alert  again,  he  stepped  to  the  speaking  tube  beside 
the  log  desk,  and  removed  the  plug.  It  was  the 
first  assistant  speaking. 

"Darcy,"  the  voice  was  saying,  "could  you 
come  up  for  a  minute  to  sign  on  ?  The  old  man 
says  we're  going  out  in  the  morning." 

There  was  no  response.  In  the  engine  room, 
the  clacking  of  pumps  continued,  inexorably,  like 
the  slow  ticking  of  clocks,  beating  out  the  mo- 
ments of  life  which  pass  so  quickly,  and,  being 
past,  are  gone  for  always. 

"Darcy,"  the  voice  said  with  growing  impa- 
tience, "Are  you — " 

"Coming,"  was  the  answer.    "Coming,  right 

away." 


Longing 

By  Haakon  M.  Chevalier 


[Editor's  Note:  Since  it  is  so  easy  for  a  man  to  stay 
out  of  College  for  a  quarter,  or  a  longer  period,  without 
even  the  majority  of  his  friends  knowing  where  he- 
has  gone,  we  make  the  following  note,  which  will  he 
of  interest,  both  to  those  who  knew  Chevalier  as  a 
personal  friend,  and  those  who  are  only  familiar  witn 
his  work  in  writing  and  dramatics.  With  the  intention 
of  staying  out  of  the  university  for  a  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  experience,  and  collecting  material 
for  writing,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  in  the  schooner 
"Rosamond,"  on  a  year's  trip  around  the  world.  He 
expects  to  be  off  Cape  Horn  at  Christmas.  Chevalier 
promises  us  that  his  experiences  will  be  contributed  to 
some  future  numbers  of  the  Stanford  Cardinal.] 

1  have  always  lived  at  home 

Where  nothing  is  new 

Where  houses,  and  streets,  and  lulls 

Are  always  the  same. 

There  are  never  new  faces 

To  greet  me. 

No  travelers  pause  there  to  rest 

Who  have  wandered  the  high-ways  of  the  world. 

Every  day 

I  climb  a  high  rock 

Towering  above  the  ocean  waves. 

I  look  far  out 

On  the  restless  sea, 

And  listen 

To  the  confiding  murmur  of  the  waves. 


Hearing  their  countless  voices 
Speaking 

Of  distant,  unknown  lands; 
Every  day 

I  eagerly  search  the  horizon, 
Waiting 

For  some  strange  ship 

To  spring  out  of  the  distant  mist. 

That  never  comes. 

I  know 

That  when  I  grow  older 

I  shall  leave  this  well-known  home, 

These  houses  and  streets  and  lulls 

And  the  people  I  have  always  known. 

And  I  shall  see  them  no  more. 

I  shall  answer  the  call  of  the  sea. 

Become  a  wanderer,  and  roam  about 

From  place  to  place, 

Visit  strange  ports  in  unknown  lands 

And  never  rest. 

Yet  I  know 

That  I  shall  not  be  satisfied, 

That  I  will  always  want  to  return 

To  the  old  home 

Where  the  houses  and  streets  and  hills 
Are  always  the  same. 


» 
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AFTER  MARCH  4,  WHAT? 

THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK 
By  David  Starr  Jordan 


Political  parties  on  the  European  continent  are 
mainly  alliances  based  on  common  interests. 
Hence  they  are  more  or  less  permanent  and 
there  are  many  of  them.  They  form  among 
themselves  temporary  unions  for  definite  pur- 
poses, not  always  connected  with  public  welfare. 
The  center  party  in  most  countries  is  composed 
of  those  upholding  the  state  church.  On  the  right 
are  the  reactionary  groups,  those  who  want  things 
to  remain  as  they  are,  flanked  by  extremists  who 
wish  directly  or  through  an  autocratic  monarchy 
to  retain  or  extend  their  own  privileges,  using 
conscription  and  standing  armies  as  means  to 
this  end.  On  the  left  are  first  the  democrats  who 
believe  in  rule  by  the  people  as  the  only  way  of 
abolishing  privilege  and  securing-  social  justice, 
knowing  that  righteous  aims  are  not  to  be 
reached  by  violence  and  that  public  welfare, 
education,  justice,  and  peace  should  be  the  chief 
purposes  of  government.  Further  to  the  left  are 
groups  of  socialists,  moderates,  extremists,  and 
at  the  outer  verge,  those  who  would  destroy  the 
whole  social  order  so  as  to  begin  again. 

In  this  confusion,  popular  government  makes 
little  headway,  as,  if  one  group  gains  the  ascend- 
ency, it  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  all  the  others, 
and  the  system  by  which  the  executive  is  a 
creature  of  the  temporary  majority  tends  to  rapid 
changes  of  purpose,  sometimes  disastrous  in  their 
results. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  people  invented  the  more 
permanent  fashion  of  a  two-party  system,  the 
government  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  on 
the  other.  This  brings  about  real  party  govern 
ment,  the  executive  or  prime  minister  being 
chosen  from  the  parliamentary  majority,  passing 
with  his  cabinet  out  of  office  on  the  rejection  by 
the  parliament  of  any  proposition  he  may  put 
forward. 

The  Umited  States  accepted  the  tradition  of 
two  parties,  their  relations  tempered  by  secessions 
of  the  dissatisfied,  a  means  by  which  the  two  are 
kept  practically  equal  in  numbers  with  a  large 
independent  vote  usually  holding  the  balance  of 
power. 

But  our  fathers  broke  with  the  British  theory 
when  they  gave  the  executive  and  his  appointees 
a  definite  lease  of  power  for  four  years,  a  period 
in  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  oppo- 
sition is  likely  to  work  up  a  congressional  majori- 
ty more  or  less  at  outs  with  the  executive. 

When  we  consider  either  system,  the  American 
or  the  British,  we  are  likely  to  see  the  drawbacks 
of  the  one  we  examine,  and  to  overestimate  the 
advantages  of  the  other.  I  cannot  here  enter  on 
such  a  discussion  save  to  say  that,  while  there  are 
some  minor  adjustments  which  we  could  borrow 
from  Great  Britain,  on  the  whole,  our  system  of 
fixed  periods  works  at  least  as  well  as  party 
responsibility  and  indefinite  tenure  and,  in  view 
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of  our  complex  federal  system,  doubtless  much 
better. 

The  late  election  has  given  the  Republican 
party  the  Presidency,  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  control  in  most  of  the  Northern  states.  This 
is  not  party  government  in  the  British  sense,  but 
it  throws  on  the  Republican  organization  a  great 
responsibility,  the  greater  because  its  official 
head  has  given  no  signs  of  definite  public  policies 
of  his  own. 

Parties  in  the  United  States  are  alliances  hav- 
ing three  kinds  of  basis,  tradition,  interest,  and 
opinion.  To  belong  to  one  of  them  is  for  most 
of  us  a  matter  of  tradition.  "Bromides"  always 
vote  the  straight  ticket  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  every  country  are  of  this  type.  It  is 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  it  prevents  sudden  changes, 
and  instantaneous  transition,  even  to  better 
things,  provokes  much  mischief.  "The  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly"  when  they  produce  any 
grist  worth  while,  and  violence  as  a  rule  defeats 
its  own  purpose. 

One  may  join  a  political  party  to  forward  his 
own  private  interests.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
High  Finance  ever  since  the  Civil  War  has  been 
chiefly  Republican.   The  Republican  party  was  in 
power  throughout  that  period.    It  was  the  party 
of  action,  the  party  of  young  men,  the  party 
which  set  out  to  do  the  thing  that  needed  doing, 
regardless  of  political  theory.  Hence  to  big  busi- 
ness it  was  the  party  most  useful  for  its  own 
purpose.    The  Democratic  party,  originally  the 
group  which  trusted  the  people,  and  which  held 
closest  to  the  political  theories  of  the  founders, 
became  entangled  in  the  personal  interests  of  a 
slave-holding  oligarchy  in  the  days  when  "Cotton 
was  King."   In  the  Civil  War,  the  party  disin- 
tegrated, as  all  moderate  or  theoretical  groups 
are  sure  to  do  in  time  of  stress.  And  since  then, 
to  quote  a  smart  saying  of  Hearst's,  "it  too  has 
worshipped  the  golden  calf  but  without  securing 
reciprocal  attentions  from  that  animal." 

On  the  basis  of  selfish  interest  alone,  one  may 
choose  his  political  party  or  cast  his  vote,  and 
a  party  in  power  necessarily  disappoints  many, 
who  will  then  split  off,  joining  themselves  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  to  the  opposition. 

Or  again,  one  may  make  his  political  allegiance 
a  matter  of  opinion  only,  giving  his  support  to 
the  group  with  wisest  purposes,  or  sometimes  to 
the  group  which  may  be  soonest  brought  to 


reason.  Amid  the  various  aberrations  of  both 
parties,  there  are  many  men  who  have  clung  to 
their  original  status,  in  the  belief  that  by  doing 
so  they  can  best  help  to  bring  the  party  back  to 
its  moorings. 

In  1888,  Roosevelt  told  me  that  he  had  voted 
for  Blaine,  although  his  opinions  and  sympathies 
were  with  the  "Mugwumps"  who  supported 
Cleveland.  "I  can  understand,"  he  said,  "how  a 
man  can  work  outside  the  party  or  inside  the 
party,  but  he  cannot  do  both.  I  shall  always  work 
inside  the  party,  and  never  undertake  any  policy 
in  which  I  cannot  count  on  a  substantial  follow- 


ing 


In  the  belief  that  a  great  party  can  be  most 
effectively   controlled   or   influenced   from  the 
inside,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  progressive- 
minded  people  voted  in  the  last  election  with  the 
Republicans,  regardless  of  the  inconsequential 
utterances  of  their  candidate,  and  of  contradic- 
tory declamations  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
the  League.  For  they  realize  that,  the  Democrats 
of  both  factions  once  out  of  the  way,  the  policies 
of  the  next  four  years  will  be  fought  out  inside 
the  Republican  party.  The  whole  range  of  public 
opinion  and  of  personal  interest  is  representee 
there.  There  are  problems  foreign  and  domestK 
of  the  gravest  character  to  be  solved,  bunglec 
or  dodged,  and  all  this  within  the  most  diversifie; 
party  organization  ever  developed  in  this  country 
The  first  attempt  of  the  Republicans  will  b 
to  get  together,  to  agree  wherever  they  can,  am 
to  postpone  fighting  on  other  matters.    It  is  thei 
part  now  to  do  constructive  work,  and  of  a  km 
to  appeal  to  the  whole  country-    They  cannc 
count  on  war  records,  nor  make  capital  out  o 
Mr  Wilson's  egocentric  idealism  and  failures  t 
size  up  men,  nor  on  attacks  on  his  extreme! 
vulnerable  cabinet.     They  must  find  men  f 
country  will  trust  (and  this  by  no  means  mclud< 
all  their  party  leaders  ) .   They  must  face  honest 
the  distressing  problems  of  deflation,  taxatio 
reduction  of  expense,  internationalism,  nnmigr; 
tion,  prohibition,  the  recrudescence  of  militaris 
and  the  disaffection  of  farmers  who  feel  th 
they  should  not  be  the  first  victims  of  the  hai 
times  already  overdue.   To  this  end  the  propos. 
convocation  of  men  of  judgment  seems  a  wi 
one,  and  equally  wise  is  Governor  Cox's  advi 
to  the  Democrats  "not  to  sabotage,"  that  is,  r, 
to   imitate   recent   Republican   policies  but 
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cooperate  with  their  political  opponents  to  all 
ends  involving  national  welfare,  while  stead- 
fastly opposing'  all  personal  schemes  and  all 
accessions  of  privilege.  An  opposition  party 
which  maintains  character  and  dignity  may  do 
service  as  important  as  that  of  a  party  in  power 
and  even  more  easily  acquire  popular  gratitude. 
The  welfare  of  this  nation  (and  largely  that  of 
the  world )  depends  on  the  forward  look  of  both 
political  groups,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
subordinate  petty  and  personal  interests  to  the 
great  cause  of  cooperation  and  conciliation,  the 
only  method  of  preventing  war. 

ECONOMIC  READJUSTMENT 
By  Murray  S.  Wildman 

The  significance  of  a  presidential  election  for 
the  economic  life  of  the  people  is  usually  not  so 
great  as  man)'  suppose.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  tendency  of  campaign  debaters  to  seek 
for  votes  by  appealing  to  the  wealth  hunger  com- 
mon to  human  beings.  The  "full  dinner  pail," 
the  "crime  of  73"  and  the  menace  of  "pauper 
labor"  have  been  slogans  which  served  important 
political  ends  in  the  past.  After  an  election  is 
over  people  soon  forget  the  promises  and  warn- 
ings as  they  go  about  their  tasks  of  working  out 
their  own  prosperity,  and  they  work  it  out  with 
little  reference  to  governmental  policies. 

The  administration  which  is  soon  to  be  in- 
stalled will  face  certain  new  and  grave  economic 
problems,  and  they  will  be  solved  more  by  the 
compelling  force  of  circumstances  than  by  the 
substitution  of  Republican  for  Democratic  doc- 
trines. These  problems  mostly  lie  in  two  fields — 
the  deflation  of  credit  and  the  readjustment  of 
foreign  trade. 

When  once  it  had  been  decided  to  finance  the 
war  with  a  minimum  of  taxes  and  a  maximum  of 
loans,  inflation  became  inevitable.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  for  this  system  was 
merely  the  agency  employed.  Had  we  not  had 
the  Federal  Reserve  we  should  have  used  some 
other  device,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  escaped 
that  worst  of  monetary  evils — an  inconvertible 
paper  currency. 

No  matter  who  was  to  be  elected,  the  country 
faces  contraction  of  credit  and  contraction  is 
painful.  Just  as  inflation  means  higher  prices, 
higher  profits,  higher  wages,  and  a  more  luxuri- 
ous standard   of   consumption,   so  contraction 


means  the  opposite  of  all  these  things,  with  a 
shrinkage  of  assets  and  of  borrowing  power.  It 
has  been  a  paper  prosperity— because  it  has  not 
been  founded  on  an  increase  of  production  or  an 
increase  of  goods,  except  as  they  were  exported. 
A  reaction  from  prosperity  of  this  sort  is  just  as 
sure  to  come  as  the  ebbing  of  a  tide.  Many  of 
those  skippers  who  sailed  into  the  pleasant 
anchorage  with  no  regard  to  soundings  or  chart 
will  find  their  barks  stranded  on  a  rocky  bottom 
when  the  waters  recede  and  their  debts  come 
due.  Then  the  party  in  power  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible although  it  be  not  in  the  least  to  blame. 

Another  group  of  problems  will  grow  out  of 
our  new  position  in  world  trade.  During  the  war 
and  since  its  close  we  have  exported  enormous 
cjuantities  of  goods  for  which  payment  has  not 
been  made.  This  great  balance — on  open  account, 
as  it  were — will  call  for  a  proportional  excess  of 
imports  as  soon  as  European  industry  is  re- 
established. These  imported  goods  must  sell  in 
competition  with  home-produced  goods  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  profits  in  American  produc- 
tion. 

But  this  settlement  of  open  accounts  is  not  the 
whole  problem.  For  a  century  and  a  half  ours 
has  been  a  debtor  nation.  We  have  had  to  export 
to  meet  interest,  insurance  and  carrying  charges 
several  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  goods 
every  year  in  excess  of  the  value  of  our  imports. 
We  maintained  an  army  of  consuls  to  promote  the 
exports  and  a  protective  tariff  to  restrict  the 
imports. 

Now  we  are  called  upon  to  look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  We  are  now  creditors  by  an 
annual  claim  of  several  hundred  millions.  This 
must  come  to  us  in  goods,  entirely  in  excess  of 
what  we  export.  We  may  bring  into  play  all  the 
tricks  of  the  protective  system,  but  the  great  big- 
fact  remains  that  of  the  cash  income  of  any 
American  citizen  a  larger  proportion  must  be 
spent  for  foreign-made  goods  and  a  smaller  part 
for  those  made  in  the  United  States.  We  may 
stop  the  import  of  lemons  which  compete  with 
our  own  and  import  more  coffee  which  does  not 
compete.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole  this  shift  in 
the  direction  of  consumption  is  of  little  signifi- 
cance. But  the  shift  in  quantity  of  expenditure 
from  goods  we  produce  to  goods  we  import  can- 
not fail  to  work  changes  in  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  our  manufacturing  enterprises. 
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T 1 1 E  CRITERION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP 
By  W.  G.  Beach 
In  the  period  following  March  4th  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  demand  much  from 
those  who  control  the  government:  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  to  a  great  degree  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

In  regard  to  the  international  situation  little 
in  the  way  of  permanent  solution  is  to  be  hoped 
for.  The  split  within  the  Republican  party, 
already  painfully  apparent,  may  be  counted  upon 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  obstructionists.  The 
result'  will  be  America's  isolation  in  regard  to 
world  politics,  with  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  heavy  expenditures  for  a  military  protective 
program.  We  ought  to  be  a  partner  in  the  effort 
to  lighten  the  world's  misery;  instead  we  are 
promised  choice  seats  upon  the  side  lines. 

The  most  critical  of  domestic  problems— itself 
in  reality  the  greatest  world  problem— is  the  un- 
settled and  unsolved  relation  of  capital  and  labor 
in  reference  to  the  control  of  industry.  Nothing 
•that  the  Republican  party  has  done  or  promised 
justifies  much  hope  of  constructive  effort  to  meet 
this  growing  conflict.  The  world  is  seething  with 
industrial  unrest ;  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  only  policy  sanctioned  will  be  that  of  repres- 
sion backed  by  force.  In  all  probability  we  shall 
see  strikes  grow  in  number  and  in  violence,  and 
this  unrest  will  be  accompanied  by  unemployment 
and  increasing  poverty  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
labor. 

Immigration,   too.   will   continue   to  expand, 
reaching  enormous  numbers  and  presenting  to  the 
employer  cheap  labor  competing  with  labor  now 
employed  and  lowering  wages,  but  intensifying 
the  already  stupendous  problem  of  the  assimila- 
tion of  immigrants  to  Amercan  standards  and 
needs  of  citizenship.    A  falling  birth  rate  (in 
Europe  not  far  from  half  the  rate  of  1914),  a 
growing  death  rate,  an  unhoused  population,  and 
unemployment— these  are  conditions   found  in 
Europe  which  we  are  bound  to  share  whether  we 
will  or  no.  Race  hatred  will  grow  and  immigrant 
life  will  be  cheaply  rated.  Our  housing  problem 
will  become  even  more  critical,  with  its  attend- 
ant evils  of  sickness,  vice  and  increased  poverty. 
But  is  there  any  real  promise  that  we  shall  have 
a  national  policy  based  on  constructive  states- 
manship, to  meet  these  problems? 


Fortunately  much  of  our  need  of  action  de- 
pends not  upon  parties  or  national  machinery, 
but  upon  state  and  municipal  organization  and 
upon  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people  them- 
selves. A  fairer,  more  open-minded,  and  less 
selfish  condition  of  the  public  mind  is  the  basis, 
of  hope  for  the  coming  years. 


POLITICAL  CHANGES  DURING  THE 
HARDING  ADMINISTRATION 
By  Edwin  A.  Cottrell 
The  Republican  party  will  be  in  full  power  of 
the  national  and  at  least  thirty-five  state  govern- 
ments. For  a  period  of  two  and  possibly  four  or 
more  years  it  has  the  mandate  of  the  people  to 
put  into  operation  all  its  political,  economic  and 
social  theories.    This  period  is  simply  one  of 
reaction  from  past  experiences.    '-Wilsonism"  in 
all  its  political  phases,  not  the  Democratic  party, 
has  been  repudiated  temporarily  at  least  by  an 
overwhelming  voice  of  the  people.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  Democratic  cities  have  re- 
turned Republican  majorities.  For  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  the  Republican  party  has  an  un- 
hampered chance  to  prove  its  worth.    Only  once 
in  our  political  history  has  the  Democratic  party 
succeeded  itself  after  an  eight-year  administra- 
tion   The  country  is  naturally  Republican  m  its 
party  affiliation.    The  addition  of  millions  of 
women  has  evidently  added  to  its  power  and 
future  possibilities.   Criticism  and  party  feeling 
must  now  be  put  aside  and  constructive  measures 
proposed,  passed,  tried,  and  proved.    Only  upon 
this  basis  can  the  Republican  party  hope-  to  con- 
tinue in  power. 

What  must  happen  first?  A  new  cabinet  is  to 
be  selected.  Obviously  the  Republicans  have,  as 
the  voters  recognize,  a  better  field  of  material 
for  cabinet  timber.  Harding  may  choose  from 
such  men  as  Root.  Taft,  Hughes,  Lodge.  Knox. 
Wickersham,  Hoover,  Hays,  Sims,  Weeks,  Wood. 
Goethals,  Davison,  Lowden,  and  Vanderlip.  A 
strong  cabinet,  then,  is  the  first  possibility.  Strong 
men  surrounding  a  man  of  Harding's  tempera- 
ment are  necessary.  The  task  of  selection  is  thus 
made  rather  easy  to  one  who  is  so  cautious  and 
colorless  and  who  has  thus  far  failed  to  incite 
enthusiasm  in  his  followers. 

The  next  change  to  come  is  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Four  of  the  present  justices  are  past  th< 
age  for  retirement.    The  importance  of  filli* 
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nearly  a  majority  at  once  and  certainly  a  majority 
of  the  court  in  one  administration  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  From  such  jurists  as  Taft,  Root, 
Hughes,  Wickersham,  Knox  and  others  might 
be  chosen  a  group  which  might  have  either  a 
reactionary  tendency  on  the  present  bench  or 
play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  construc- 
tive constitutionalism. 

Then  what  ?  Patronage  galore  !  All  the  am- 
bassadors, heads  of  departments,  bureau  and 
division  chiefs,  revenue  and  custom  officers, 
first-class  postmasters,  and  an  endless  number  of 
minor  positions  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
will  be  filled  during  the  first  four  years  by  the 
new  president.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  powrers  which  he  will  exercise  and  is  fraught 
with  the  largest  possibility  for  future  political 
success.  His  cabinet  officers  and  leaders  in  both 
houses  of  congress  will  aid  or  hamper  greatly  in 
this  tremendous  change  in  governmental  per- 
sonnel. 

Then  we  must  consider  the  policies  of  the  new 
administration.  The  platform  is  full  of  promises 
to  be  faithfully  kept  or  discarded  because  of 
political  expediency.  Foremost,  of  course,  is  the 
attitude  in  foreign  affairs.  Some  form  of  peace 
with  Germany  is  the  first  step.  Amicable  relations 
with  Mexico  are  imperative.  Whether  it  be  a 
league  of  nations  or  an  association  of  nations  is 
merely  a  matter  of  adjustment  with  foreign 
powers  or  of  harmonious  compromise  between 
the  discordant  factions  within  the  party.  Taxa- 
tion comes  next  in  importance.  The  excess  in 
expenditures  of  all  forms  of  government  calls  for 
added  burdens  upon  the  people.  Two  things  must 
be  noted,  however.  First,  the  people  call  for  in- 
creased conveniences  and  added  functional  pro- 
tection and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments ;  and  second,  they  oppose  additional  tax 
burdens.  One  solution  is  apparent — wasteful  and 
inefficient  expenditures  must  be  eliminated. 
How?  Perhaps  the  passage  of  an  adequate 
budget  law  which  takes  care  of  the  millions, 
perhaps  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  armament 
and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  military  expendi- 
ture which  now  constitutes  over  ninety  per  cent 
i  of  our  total  expenditures,  and  possibly  a  more 
effective  reorganization  of  the  personnel,  with 
the  elimination  of  the  "government  stroke"  and 
the  selection  of  the  skilled,  trained  and  experi- 
enced man  for  the  job,  or  in  other  words  read- 


justment along  business  lines  and  business 
methods  will  accomplish  the  result  desired. 

With  this  financial  problem  are  allied  two 
others.  A  readjustment  of  the  tariff  from  the 
revenue  to  the  protective  basis  is  obviously  prom- 
ised by  the  party  to  come  into  power.  The 
readjustment  of  existing  sources  of  revenue  such 
as  the  excess  profits  and  income  taxes  will  doubt  - 
less  follow. 

Then  we  approach  industry  and  labor,  the  rail- 
road situation,  labor  and  its  relation  to  the  courts 
and  arbitration  of  differences,  the  further  pro- 
tection of  natural  resources  from  selfish  exploita- 
tion, the  practical  operation  of  the  merchant  fleet, 
the  relations  between  the  producing  corporations, 
middlemen  and  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  con- 
stantly decreasing  farm  population  and  labor 
shortage. 

Next  we  find  three  new  departments  clamor- 
ing for  admission  to  the  official  family  of  the 
president — education,  public  works  and  public 
health.  Also  the  larg-e  new  element  in  national 
affairs  will  introduce  and  push  with  renewed 
vigor  the  bills  for  bettering  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  women  and  children  in 
industry  and  the  home. 

There  are  many  minor  matters  which  will 
bring  forth  discussion  and  decision  after  March 
4th  next.  What  will  the  president  do  ?  What  will 
congress  do?  All  depends  on  congress.  The  new 
president  has  said  that  this  will  be  a  party  govern- 
ment. Congress  is  the  party  in  action.  Congress 
is  the  people's  voice.  Every  group  and  shade  of 
opinion  is  represented  there.  Every  group  and 
opinion  will  have  its  say  and  expect  its  share  of 
legislation.  One  thing  seems  certain  in  that  labor 
and  prohibitionists  are  fully  satisfied  that  they 
have  large  majorities  to  support  their  demands. 
Business  seems  assured  of  a  square  deal  on 
economic  questions.  All  interests  seem  satisfied 
and  will  await  results.  Are  the  people  sure  of 
their  demands  ?  Obviously  from  the  results  of 
November  2d  they  are  positive  that  their  wishes 
will  be  granted.  After  March  4th  there  is  only 
one  way  to  insure  this — keep  the  party  in  power 
which  responds  to  its  pledges,  which  preserves 
party  harmony,  which  promotes  progress  in 
human  welfare  and  which  accepts  its  full  polit- 
ical responsibility  as  the  keeper  of  the  public 
confidence  and  trusteeship. 


Translations  From  the  Russian 


By  Robin  Lampson 

(The  four  translations  following  were  made  after  nine  months'  study  of  the  Russian  language  under 
Dr.  Henry  Lanz  of  the  Slavic  Department.  They  arc-  chosen  from  the  best-known  lyrics  of  the  second  greatest 
Russian  poet — Pushkin  being  the  first.  In  each  of  the  tianslations  the  original  meter  and  rhyme-scheme  have 
been  carefully  followed.  Lermontov  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1814,  and  traced  his  ancestry  to  a  Scotch  family 
named  Learmont.  He  was  well  educated.  Of  all  foreign  authors  Byron  had  the  greatest  influence  over  him. 
Lermontov,  being  a  noble  and  not  desiring  politics,  entered  the  army.  He  had  begun  writing  in  college,  and 
in  the  army  he  did  some  of  his  best  work.  In  1837  the  poet  Pushkin  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  this  tragedy- 
called  forth  a  scathing  poem  from  Lermontov,  in  which  the  shallow  society  of  the  day  was  exposed.  The 
autocratic  Czar  Nicholas  I  deemed  this  poem  revolutionary,  and  exiled  the  author.  His  sarcasm  finally  led 
him  into  a  duel  in  which  he  lost  his  life  at  the  age  of  26,  leaving  behind  him  a  rich  mass  of  poetry  and  a 
fine  novel,  "The  Hero  of  Our  Times.") 

(  Pronunciation  :   Dar'-yall,  2  syl. ;  Tier'-yek,  2  syl.  ;  Ta-mar'-a,  3  syl. ) 


THE  DREAM 
By  Michael  Y.  Lermontov 

In  Daghestan  beneath  the  noontide  sweltering, 

A  bullet  in  my  breast,  death-still  I  lay, 
In  my  own  heated,  steaming  gore  a-weltering, 

As  drop  by  drop  my  life-blood  flowed  away. 

Lone  lay  I  on  the  sand,  with  cliffs  projecting 
And  crowding  close  upon  me  all  around, 

Their  yellow  summits  fearful  heat  reflecting; 
And  though  it  burned  me,  I  was  sleeping  sound. 

I  dreamed :  resplendent  were  the  evening  hours 
And  filled  with  feasting  in  my  natal  land ; 

And  youthful  wives  and  faithful,  crowned  with  flowers, 
About  my  valor  talked  on  every  hand. 

But  one  fair  wife  sat  there  alone  and  pensive, 
Nor  spoke,  though  others  merrily  conversed; 

And  God  knows  only  by  what  power  intensive 
Her  sweet  young  soul  was  in  my  dream  immersed. 

For  she,  too,  dreamed  of  Daghestan,  where  lowly 

A  form  familiar  rested  in  that  land, 
From  out  his  breast  the  vapor  rising  slowly, 

His  black  wound  trickling  bloocfupon  the  sand.  .  .  . 


THE  TWO  GIANTS 
By  Michael  Y.  Lermontov 
(Celebrating  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1812  at  the 
hands  of  Alexander  I) 
Crowned  in  molten  gold,  a  giant 

Old,  defended  Russia's  lands, 
When  another,  bold,  defiant, 

Toward  him  strode  from  distant  strands. 

Over  mountains,  over  valleys, 

Rumble  rumors  of  his  fame, 
As  the  foreign  giant  sallies 

Northward  with  his  conqueror's  claim. 

So  he  came  with  martial  thunder, 

Swollen  in  his  young  renown  ; 
With  bold  hands  that  wakened  wonder. 

Gripped  the  Russian  giant's  crown  ! 

But  unmoved  and  not  despairing, 

Russia's  guardian  cast  a  spell 
Fatal  to  the  stranger  daring : 

Quick  the  valiant  groaned — and  fell.  .  .  . 

Fell  he  in  a  distant  ocean, 

On  an  isle  with  granite  shores, 
Where  the  storm's  torrential  motion 

Over  the  abysm  roars  ! 


By 


THE  ANGEL 
Michael  Y.  Lermontov 


Through  moonlight'!"  an  angel  was  winging  his  flight, 
And  filling  with  music  the  night; 
rhe  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  clouds  in  a  throng, 
Were  breathless  to  hear  the  strange  song. 

He  sang  of  the  souls  in  their  blessedness  pure, 
In  paradise  gardens  secure  ; 
He  sang  about  God  in  His  greatness — in  lays 
Lntainted  by  insincere  praise. 


A  soul,  yet  unborn,  close-embracing  he  bears 
To  earth  with  its  suffering  and  tears ; 
And  sounds  of  his  song  in  the  child  long  survive, 
Beyond  human  words,  but  alive ! 

Long,  long  in  the  world  did  the  young  soul  aspire, 
Deep-filled  with  a  mystic  desire  ; 
And  empty,  compared  to  those  songs  ere  bis  birth, 
Were  meaningless  songs  of  the  earth  ! 


♦Copyright  1920,  by  M.  R.  Lampson. 

fPa-/««a-chi  means  "midnight,"  but  gives  in  its  sound  an  impression  of  moonlight. 
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PRINCESS  TAMARA 
By  Michael  Yukievitch  Lf.rmontov 


In  Daryall's  deep  gorge  wliere  the  foaming 
Swift  Tieryek  sings  loud  in  the  dark, 

An  ancient  high  castle  stood  looming. 
Austere  on  a  precipice  stark. 

And  there,  in  that  narrow,  high  tower, 
Did  Princess  Tamara  once  dwell, 

An  angel  with  beauty's  rich  dower, 
But  sly  as  a  demon  of  hell. 

And  there,  through  the  midnight  far-gleaming, 

A  beacon  resplendently  rose, 
Its  light  on  lone  travelers  beaming, 

And  luring  to  nightly  repose. 

They  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  Tamara. 

All  passion,  desire  through  the  night. 
All-powerful,  witching  and  charming 

With  incomprehensible  might. 

Thus  called  by  th'  invisible  peri. 
Both  merchants  and  heroes  of  war 

Would  haste  to  the  home  of  the  fairy— 
A  eunuch  held  open  the  door. 

In  satins  and  jewels  that  darkled, 
Would  she  on  soft  pillows  recline, 

In  wait  for  her  victims,  while  sparkled 
Before  her  two  goblets  of  wine. 


Then  arms  would  embrace,  while  her  burning 
Red  lips  to  red  lips  were  held  tight; 

And  passionate  revel  and  yearning 

Would  wildly  resound  through  the  night— 

As  though  in  those  high,  empty  towers 
A  hundred  young  men  and  their  mauls 

Did  honor  to  wedding-feast  hours, 
Or  ancient  gay  festive  parades. 

But  soon  as  the  light  of  the  morning 
Cast  beams  on  the  mountains  again, 

Would  silence,  with  never  a  warning, 
And  darkness  come  thither  to  reign. 

In  Daryall's  deep  gorge  would  the  riot 

Of  Tieryek's  mad  torrent  alone 
Break  into  the  morning's  dark  quiet, 

With  wave  after  wave  making  moan. 

And  speeding  with  sorrow,  and  tearful, 
Would  waves  bear  a  corpse  in  their  swell  . 

And  out  of  that  castle  most  fearful, 
A  form,  all  in  white,  cry,  "Farewell !" 

Most  tender  and  soft  was  that  greeting, 
Most  luring  it  fell  from  above, 

As  though  it  would  promise  new  meeting, 
With  all  the  caresses  of  love! 


Eliminating  the  Mentally  Unfit 

By  Herbert  Popenoe,  '22 


THROUGHOUT  all  strata  of  society,  in 
every  field  of  endeavor,  in  every  phase  of 
activity  in  which  Alan  is  today  engaged, 
there  are  certain  individuals  who,  because  of  their 
mental  make-up,  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environment.  Their  maladaption  may  be  simply 
inefficiency — an  inability  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  or  their  conduct  may  be  so 
definitely  anti-social  as  to  require  their  segrega- 
tion in  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
definite  line  between  these  two  extremes — they 
shade  gradually  into  each  other.  Whether  an  in- 
dividual's conduct  is  positively  or  negatively  anti- 
social depends  upon  the  degree  of  maladaption 
and  opportunities  afforded  by  his  environment 

The  mentally  unfit  are  divided  roughly  into  two 
:lasses,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  psychopathic, 
and  are  differentiated  as  to  whether  the  individ- 
ual is  abnormal  or  merely  subnormal  in  mental 
make-up.  The  psychopathic  are  mentally  dis- 
eased,  and  if  their  aberration  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, they  are  classified  as  insane.  The  term  in- 
sanity, however,  is  distinctly  a  legal  one. 

Feeble-mindedness  is  merely  a  retardation  in 
mental  development.  .  Although  physically  and 
chronologically  adult,  the  feeble-minded  individ- 
ual remains  mentally  a  child,  and  his  reactions 
are  those  to  be  expected  from  a  child  of  the 
same  mental  age.  The  term  feeble-mindedness, 
however,  is  not  applied  to  a  particular  mental  con- 
dition as  such,  but  also  to  the  social  reactions  of 
tin;  individual,  which  constitute  the  final  criterion 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  classed  with  the 
feeble-minded. 

[n  order  to  safely  say  that  an  individual  is  defi- 
nitely feeble-minded,  it  is  necessary  to  show  (  1  ) 
evidence  that  the  individual  in  question  is  in- 
capable of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  his  fel- 
low- fir  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs  with 
ordinary  prudence;  (2)  that  he  is  mentally,  not 
pedagogically,  defective  ;  (  3  )  that  the  defect  is 
due  to  arrested  development  of  the  intelligence: 
4  1  evidences  of  innate  limitations  of  adaptabili- 
ty;  (5)  that  the  intelligence  level  of  the  subject 
is  inferior,  this  inferiority  often  associated  with 
somatic  retardation;  (6)  that  the  defect  is  in- 
herited or  produced  by  accident  or  disease. 


Thus  the  individual  must  be  both  mentally  de- 
fective and  socially  incompetent,  because  of  con- 
ditions existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age, 
to  be  said  to  be  definitely  feeble-minded.  Circum- 
stances may  alter  cases,  and  as  Binet  remarked,  a 
French  peasant  may  be  wholly  competent  to  man- 
age his  own  affairs  under  the  simple  social  de- 
mands of  his  own  community,  but  would  be  defi- 
nitely feeble-minded  under  the  complex  situations 
which  would  be  met  in  Paris. 

The  feeble-minded  are  much  more  numerous 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  but  are  not  readily 
recognized  as  such  upon  casual  observation.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  untrained  ob- 
server fails  to  recognize  indications  of  mental  de- 
fect which  would  be  significant  to  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manifestations  of  mental  deficiency, 
and  also  because  the  feeble-minded  react  ap- 
parently normally  in  situations  that  do  not  call  for 
higher  ability  than  they  possess.  More  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  feeble-minded  of  this 
country  are  outside  of  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally defective,  and  they  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  the  penitentiaries,  jails,  alms- 
houses, and  similar  institutions  for  the  dependent 
and  delinquent.  Even  there  they  are  recognized 
only  by  the  work  of  research  laboratories, 
equipped  for  mental  examination  and  case  study. 

I  ntil  the  last  of  the  nineteenth  century,  little 
was  known  regarding  mental  deficiency,  its  causes 
and  consequences.  Prior  to  this  time,  it  had  been 
dealt  with  by  cumbersome  methods  which  failed 
to  achieve  success  because  of  their  lack  of  sound 
scientific  foundation.  The  work  of  A.  Binet  at 
Paris  marked  the  beginning  of  the  present  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  mental  deficiency  and  the 
feeble-minded.  He  was  the  first  to  prove,  by 
his  work  both  on  normal  and  defective  children, 
that  mental  deficiency  constitutes  an  actual  re- 
tardation in  mental  growth,  which  may  be  meas- 
ured as  such.  When  the  individual's  limitations 
and  capabilities  are  established,  much  more  can 
be  done  to  afford  suitable  opportunities  for  in- 
struction and  employment. 

The  research  of  a  large  number  of  psy- 
chologists during  the  past  two  decades  and  the 
translation  of  the  examination  into  English  and 
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other  languages  have  demanded  but  few  changes 
in  Binet's  work,  and  considering  die  fact  that 
he  had  scanty  data  upon  which  to  base  his  con- 
clusions statistically,  his  results  are  little  short  of 
the  marvelous.    He  continued  his  work  on  the 
scale,  and  wrote  copiously  for  the  French  scien- 
tific press,  but  his  untimely  death  deprived  scien- 
tific research  of  one  of  its  keenest  minds.  Had  he 
lived  seven  years  longer  he  would  have  seen  the 
principles  which  he  inaugurated  applied  not  only 
to  children  and  the  feeble-minded,  but  also  to 
normal  adults  as  college  entrance  examinations 
school  surveys,  and  to  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  first  important  step  toward  the  use  of  the 
Binet  scale  in  America  was  taken  in  1909  by 
H   H   Goddard,  who  was  then  director  of  the 
Yineland  Institute  in  New  Jersey.   With  the  help 
of  Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  who  translated  Binet  s  ma- 
jor writings  into  English,  and  others,  he  formu- 
lated the  Goddard  Revision  of  1909,  which  stood 
several  years  as  the  best  scale  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  the  measurement  of  intelligence  and 
the  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness.    Its  principle 
fault  lay  in  its  inaccuracy  in  the  measurement  of 
the  intelligence  of  normal  adults,  which  was  also 
true  of  Binet's  1908  revision. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  perfecting  of 
the  individual  mental  examination  was  made  by 
I  ewis  M  Terman,  of  Stanford  University,  and 
his  assistants  in  producing  the  Stanford  Revision 
of  1916.    The  revision  was  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of   1,004  individual  mental  examinations 
made  by  Dr  Terman  and  his  collaborators  under 
the  Buckel  Foundation  of  Stanford  University, 
iterations  in  previous  revisions  were  made,  tests 
doubled  in  number,  and  the  scale  perfected  m 
the  adult  and  superior  adult  levels.    This  revi- 
sion now  stands  as  the  best  single  instrument  for 
the  determination  of  the  intelligence  level,  and  is 
in  use  throughout  the  country  where  the  relation 
of  mental  age  to  chronological  age  is  to  be  de- 
termined. _ 

It  is  still  objected  by  some  that  since  we  do  not 
know  just  what  intelligence  constitutes,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  measure  it,  and  although  the 
point  regarding  the  inability  to  define  intelligence 
is  well  made,  it  must  be  noted  that  we  measure 
electricity  accurately,  although  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  its  essential  constitution.  Host  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  method  are  based  on  an  unfor- 
tunate lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the 


case,  and  in  spite  of  any  sophistic  objections,  the 
Binet  system  has  more  than  adequately  proven  its 
worth  in  practical  use. 

The  widespread  use  of  intelligence  tests  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  enabled  us  to  gain 
a  fairly  definite,  and  hitherto  entirely  unsupposed, 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  intelligence.    Many  of 
the  results  have  been  surprising.    Taking  the 
population  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  negro  race, 
whose  average  mental  age  is  only  ten  years),  it 
has  been  found  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total 
are  of  what  may  be  designated  as  average  intel- 
ligence.   About  fifteen  per  cent  may  be  classed 
as  dull,  and  another  fifteen  per  cent  as  superior. 
The  very  superior  constitute  approximately  five 
per  cent,  and  the  remaining  five  per  cent  may  be 
considered  so  retarded  mentally  as  to  present 
grave  problems  in  their  relations  with  society. 
fe  About  two  per  cent  of  the  total  population  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  being  definitely  feeble- 
minded.   They  constitute  a  serious  problem  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  conform  with  what  is 
best  for  society  as  a  whole  when  their  individual 
interests  are  at  stake,  and  present  little  hope  of 
ever  contributing  to   the  welfare  of  the  social 
group.    They  are  feebly  inhibited  and  fail  to 
"control  their  instinctive  impulses. 

Some  very  striking  differences  are  found  in  the 
distribution  of  intelligence  among  the  various 
races  which  go  to  make  up  the  American  nation. 
Some  contend  that  different  types  of  intelligence 
exist  (peculiar  to  certain  races),  and  that  for 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  make  inter-racial 
comparisons. 

The  question  cannot  be  definitely  settled  frorr 
a  theoretical  standpoint  until  it  is  possible  to  de- 
fine intelligence  more  exactly  than  is  now  th< 
case.  But^  practical  experience  has  shown  tha 
differences  in  intellectual  capacity  are  quantita 
tive  rather  than  qualitative,  and  the  objectioi 
still  awaits  proof. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  statements  made  l 
that  relating  to  what  is  termed  "motor-minded 
ness."  Certain  races,  or  certain  individuals  of 
race,  are  deemed  to  be  motor-minded,  and.  £ 
such,  to  be  thoroughly  competent  along  sorr 
lines  but  to  be  lacking  in  what  may  be  termed  tl 
higher  mental  abilities,  and  the  comprehension  ( 

the  abstract. 

Careful  investigation  of  these  purported  moto 
minded  types,  however,  has  revealed  the  fa 
that  they  are  amazingly  similar  to,  if  not  idem 
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cal  with,  the  manifestation  of  high-grade  feeble- 
mindedness, and  it  is  probable  that  such  differ- 
ences as  tend  to  distinguish  some  individuals  of 
low-grade  intelligence  from  others  of  the  same 
grade  who  are  socially  feeble-minded  are,  for  the 
must  part,  differences  in  temperament,  disposition 
and  personality.  The  high-grade  feeble-minded 
are  practically  as  useful  at  certain  classes  of 
manual  and  unskilled  labor  as  are  individuals  of 
normal  intelligence. 

Throughout  all  of  Southern  California  the 
Mexican  population  proves  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  to  handle  satisfactorily.  The 
.Mexican-Indian  (racially  a  hybrid)  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  anti-social  conduct,  and  often  being 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  better  interests  of 
society,  his  kind  find  their  way  into  the  courts 
and  institutions  of  detention  much  more  fre- 
quently than  would  be  expected.  Extensive  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  their  average  development  is 
about  twelve  years  of  mental  age,  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  what  is  considered  normal  for 
the  white  population  as  a  whole. 

Another  formidable  factor  in  crime  and  de- 
linquency is  the  negro  element.  The  intelligence 
of  California  negroes  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  negro  population  through- 
out the  southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  migrate  from  their  original  territory 
tend  to  be  more  intelligent  than  those  who  are 
content  to  remain  under  the  existing  environ- 
ment, and  who  have  not  the  initiative  to  attempt 
to  better  their  condition.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  California  negroes  are  superior  to  others  of 
their  race,  they  are  fourteen  times  as  common 
among  committed  delinquents  in  this  state  as 
their  representation  in  the  population  warrants. 
The  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  in  the  army 
showed  that  the  average  mental  age  of  adult  ne- 
groes throughout  the  South  is  not  more  than 
ten  years. 

No  authoritative  studies  of  the  Oriental  races 
have  been  made  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point, but  it  appears  from  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able that  there  is  no  such  radical  retardation 
among  the  Orientals  in  California  as  among  the 
two  groups  just  considered.  The  laboring  classes 
compare  favorably  with  similar  classes  among 
the  native  population,  while  among  the  educated 
classes  mental  ability  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
white  population  is  found. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  Dr.  J.  Har- 


old Williams  at  the  Whittier  State  School  for 
Boys  represent  the  most  trustworthy  findings  re- 
garding the  intelligence  of  the  delinquent  boy. 
Of  these  cases,  more  than  one  thousand  in  num- 
ber, almost  one-third  are  definitely  feeble-minded, 
and  another  twenty-seven  per  cent  are  of  such  low 
intelligence  as  to  be  considered  bordering  on 
feeble-mindedness.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  California  state  law,  no  feeble-minded  individ- 
uals are  to  be  committed  to  institutions  for  the 
delinquent!  Committing-  judges  are,  on  occasion, 
deplorably  lax  in  cooperating  with  efforts  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  the  treatment  of  the  normal  and 
mentally  defective. 

Commercialized  prostitution  finds  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  contributors  among  the  mentally 
defective.  Although  Flexner's  statement  that 
"every  feeble-minded  girl  is  a  potential  prosti- 
tute" is  perhaps  a  trite  generalization,  figures 
compiled  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation show  the  actual  extent  to  which  feeble- 
mindedness has  been  found  to  be  associated  with 
commercialized  sex  immorality. 

At  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Girls,  97 
per  cent  of  those  examined  were  found  to  be 
feeble-minded ;  Chicago  Morals  Court,  85.8  per 
cent;  120  inmates  of  a  segregated  district  in  Vir- 
ginia, 71.6  per  cent;  Massachusetts  Commission, 
51  per  cent;  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  49  per  cent;  California  School  for 
Girls,  34  per  cent ;  164  unselected  prostitutes  in 
New  York,  34  per  cent ;  Boston  Municipal  Court, 
30  per  cent ;  Bedford  Reformatory.  New  York, 
29  per  cent  feeble-minded.  These  studies  include 
from  104  to  639  cases  each,  and  although  there 
is  some  variation  in  the  data,  the  proportion  of 
mental  defectives  is  large  in  every  case. 

Arson  is  a  common  crime  among  the  feeble- 
minded, because  of  the  enjoyment  they  derive 
from  the  excitement  attendant  upon  a  fire,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  engines  turn  out  and 
watching  the  flames.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  is  destroyed  and  many  lives  endan- 
gered before  legal  proof  of  guilt  is  established. 
On  conviction,  these  persons  are  committed  to 
penal  institutions,  serve  their  term,  and  are  set 
free  to  repeat  the  cycle. 

It  is  frequently  postulated  that  the  anti-social 
are  "morally  weak-minded."  "moral  cripples,"  or 
"moral  imbeciles."  Such  terms,  however,  are  not 
based  on  fact.  It  is  found  uniformly  true  that 
the  weak-willed,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  re- 
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sist  temptation,  will  be  found  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded, generally  to  the  extent  of  their  weakness 
of  ethical  perception. 

Feeble-mindedness  presents  problems  geneti- 
cally which  must  be  attacked  from  many  angles, 
but  which  are  best  being  met  at  present  from  the 
hereditary  aspects.  Heredity  accounts  for  about 
70  per  cent  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  such  men- 
tal defectiveness  as  is  not  hereditary  is,  because 
of  its  etiology,  not  transmitted  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Factors  besides  heredity  which  cause 
feeble-mindedness  include  spinal  meningitis, 
scarlet  fever,  and  similar  minor  causes. 

When  disease  is  the  cause,  mental  development 


Kallikaks,  Jukes,  Nams,  Sixties,  Pineys,  and  nu- 
merous others,  have  afforded  abundant  evidence 
of  the  results  of  allowing  the  hereditarily  defec- 
tive to  reproduce  unrestricted. 

Many  people  consider  that  marriage  and  re- 
production, which  are  not  necessarily  concomi- 
tant among  the  mentally  defective,  constitute  a 
God-given  and  inalienable  right  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  refuse  to  concede  that  society  has  any 
right  to  deprive  the  feeble-minded  of  such  priv- 
ileges, though  the  welfare  of  society  is  at  stake. 

From  a  biological  standpoint,  the  right  of  re- 
production exists  only  so  long  as  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  interests  of  the  species.    The  fuj 


y^^^^^^^  of    ture  welfare  of  the  race  far  transcends  the  wel 
I""!6    V  Som  tXpmLT^y  follow,  but    fare  of  any  one  individual,  or  pair  of  individuals. 
Vrain  le li  s  ar    sufficiently  extensive  to    and  as  surely  as  the  race  needs  a  constant  sup- 
ff        the    intellSen       development    will    be    ply  of  children  of  sound  eugenic  worth,  just  so 

surely  is  it  harmed  by  the  introduction  of  chil- 
dren of  inherently  unsound  constitution,  who  will 
contribute  others  like  themselves  to  posterity. 

Every  child  who  is  congenitally  inferior  is  a 
racial  misfortune.  The  Spartans  recognized  this 
fact  and  acted  upon  it  by  destroying  deformed 
infants.  Christianity  ethically  revolted  at  such 
an  action,  but  in  repudiating  the  action,  it  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  principle.  No  one  now  ar- 
gues seriouslv  that  deformed  individuals  should 
be  summarily  disposed  of,  but  the  argument  that 


brought  almost  to  a  total  stop. 

It  is,  of  course,  presumable  that  there  is  some 
physiological  condition  inherited  which  deter- 
mines the  limit  of  mental  development.  So  far, 
no  one  factor  has  been  selected  which  is  satis- 
factory to  all  authorities.  It  can  be  said,  how- 
ever that  no  one  factor  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  by  itself  for  the  inheritance  of  mental 

defect.  .  , 

Intelligence  is  inherited  according  to  the  Men- 
delian  laws  of  inheritance,  although  data  are  as 


de!ia"  TZ 1  ™  ei nu  elAhat  it  should  in  the  interests  of  the  race  they  would  better  not 
vet  inadequate  to  prove  clenmte  y    refutation. 


be  considered  a  unit  character.  Assuming  such 
a  postulate,  a  normal  individual  who  marries 
a  feeble-minded  person  will  produce  children 
who  are  apparently  normal,  but  who  are  carriers 
of  latent  mental  defect.  If  these  children  marry 
defectives,  half  of  the  succeeding  offspring  will 
be  feeble-minded  and  half  will  be  like  them- 
selves. If  two  feeble-minded  marry,  all  the  off- 
spring will  be  definitely  feeble-minded. 

Although  the  theoretical  considerations  of  the 
matter  cannot  be  definitely  laid  down,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  dysgenic  effects  of  feeble- 
mindedness on  coming  generations.  The  feeble- 
minded are  an  encumbrance— a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  to  society.  It  would  be  better  for 
themselves  and  for  society  had  they  never  been 


be  born  is  one  that  admits  of  no  refutation. 

From  the  humanitarian  aspect  also,  which  is  the 
one  claimed  to  be  held  by  those  who  maintain  a 
"God-given  and  inalienable  right,"  the  case  is  no 
less  strong  for  the  restriction  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed. A  visit  to  the  children's  ward  of  any  hos- 
pital, a  study  of  the  cases  in  a  home  for  the 
feeble-minded,  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
ents of  a  feeble-minded  child,  will  go  far  tc 
convince  anyone  that  the  sum  total  of  human  hap 
piness  would  be  far  greater  had  such  individual 
never  been  born. 

An  argument  which  may  appeal  to  those  win 
are  insensitive  to  the  biological  or  humanitariai 
aspects  of  the  matter  is  the  enormous  financi£ 
cost  of  maintaining  these  individuals,  either  a 

Few  realize  how  stag 


born:  A  feeble-minded  girl  produces  on  the  av-    large  or  in  institutions. 


erage  seven  children. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  eugenic  desirability, 
graduates  from  Bryn  Mawr  or  Yassar  contrib- 
ute but  one-half  child  per  individual  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society.    Studies  of  such  families  as  the 


gering  is  the  bill  paid  annually  for  the  care  c 
defectives.    The  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
feeble-minded  ward  in  the  state  of  California 
$208.97,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  costs  fully  ; 
much  to  maintain  them  at  large. 
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The  total  number  'of  feeble-minded  in  this 
country  is  about  2,000,000.  In  1910,  13,238  in- 
dividuals were  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed Thus,  99  per  cent  of  the  feeble-minded  of  the 
country  are  either  at  large  or  in  institutions  not 
designed  for  their  care. 

There  has  been  some  work  accomplished  to- 
ward preventing  the  reproduction  of  the  feeble- 
minded by  sterilization.    This  is  without  much 
expense  to  the  state  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  "liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness"  of  the  in- 
dividual.   But  sterilization  is  often  unfair  to  the 
individual.    Most  of  those  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  sterilize  are  utterly  unfit  to  care  for  themselves 
in  competition  with  normal  individuals.    For  so- 
ciety to  sterilize  the  feeble-minded  and  then  turn 
them  out  to  shift  for  themselves,  because  they 
will  leave  no  children  behind  them,  is  unwise. 

Segregation  affords  the  best  method  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  both  from  the  eugenic  and 
euthenic  aspects.  People  of  this  sort  should  be 
humanely  isolated,  so  that  they  will  be  brought 
into  competition  only  with  their  own  kind,  and 
they  should  be  kept  thus  segregated  until  death 
brings  them  relief. 

H  Hastings  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation states  that  "one-half  of  the  feeble-minded 
of  the  state  (New  York)  are  already  under  pub- 
He  care  but  two-thirds  of  them  are  cared  for  in 
the  wrong  kind  of  institution.  No  provision  is 
made  for  die  other  fifteen  thousand.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  being  cared  for  m 
some  way.    We  do  not  allow  them  to  starve  to 


death,  and  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  by 
the  self-denial  of  self-supporting  individuals.  In 
the  long  run  it  would  be  far  more  economical  to 
segregate  them  in  institutions  than  to  allow  them 
to&remain  where  they  are,  only  to  become  ulti- 
mately paupers,  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  par- 
ents of  offspring  like  themselves." 

The  public-school  system  affords  the  best  op- 
portunity for  the  detection  of  those  who  should 
be  segregated.  Special  classes  should  be  formed 
for  those  who  lag  behind  more  than  two  years 
in  school  progress.  Those  who  prove  to  be  defi- 
nitely feeble-minded  should  be  transferred  (be- 
fore they  become  old  enough  to  be  a  menace  to 
society)  to  proper  custodial  institutions. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  public  has  become 
aware  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  is 
largely  due,  as  with  prostitution  and  other  anti- 
social conditions,  to  the  fact  that  mental  defec- 
tives have  always  been  present  in  society,  and 
have  been  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Should 
some  disease  appear  which  would  render  two  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  incompetent  to 
"manage  themselves  and  their  affairs  with  ordi- 
nary prudence"  every  possible  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  would  be  made  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  difficulty  and  prevent  its  occurrence. 
When  it  becomes  cognizant  that  such  is  actually 
the  case  with  feeble-mindedness,  and  not  until 
then,  will  adequate  steps  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  mentally  defective  and  to  prevent,  insofar  as 
is  possible,'  the  reproduction  of  such  a  vicious 
and  dysgenic  class. 
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Continuing  The  Stanford  Sequoia 
Volume  XXX.  DECEMBER,  1920  Number  3 

A  College  Man's  Holiday 

Contributed 


One  night,  in  New  York,  I  dropped  in  at  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  talked  shop  with  Harry 
Frantz.  The  conversation  happened  to  turn  in  the 
direction  of  college  stories.  It  was  then  that  Harry 
remarked  on  the  thinness  and  inadequacy  of  such  writ- 
ing, and  expressed  wonder  at  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
gone  deeper  or  written  of  the  failures  and  tragedies 
of  college  life.  After  going  over  some  typical  stories, 
with  the  remark  in  mind,  I,  too,  wondered.  Then 
there  occurred  to  me  an  incident  connected  with  nn 
own  college  experience;  an  incident,  common  enough,  I 
dare  say,  but  of  the  kind  that  is  never  written  about. 

THE  gay,   light-hearted  crowds  of  college 
boys  and  girls  going  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas season." 
Such  is  a  university  from  the  outside. 
Not  all  college  men,  or  women  either,  go  home 
for  Christmas.   There  is  one  holiday  which  I  am 
not  apt  ever  to  forget.    At  that  time  I  reached 
the  lowest  ebb  of  life  which  I  remember.  It 
was  during  an  iron  work  strike  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   In  vacations  I  usually  went  to  the  city 
to  look  for  work. 

These  were  about  the  only  times  when  I  was 
able  to  visit  my  cousins  who  lived  on  Frederick 
Street,  near  Golden  Gate  Park.  Clarice,  who  was 
my  first  cousin,  I  had  known  since  we  were  chil- 
dren. She  was  always  high  spirited  and  gentle 
and  obstinate.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
her  part,  even  when  she  had  married  Frank,  who 
was  a  mechanic.  Yet  always,  when  I  saw  her 
going  about  the  small,  often  chilly,  flat,  quite 
subdued  now.  my  mind  would  unconsciously  go 
!>ack  to  the  idealization  of  childhood  pictures. 


Then,  as  I  looked  about  the  flat  again,  it  would 
seem  smaller  and  colder  than  before,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  people  are  better  off  be- 
fore they  grow  up. 

Clarice  had  not  been  well  for  some  time,  and 
I  went  to  the  house,  hardly  expecting  to  stay 
there.  When  I  rang  the  bell,  Frank  came  to 
the  door  and  seemed  relieved  to  see  me. 

"Come  in,"  he  said  ;  "I'm  mighty  glad  that  you 
are  here.  The  girl  went  to  the  hospital  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

We  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  jet  of  the 
gas  stove  was  burning,  and  drew  up  two  chairs. 
The  weather  was  very  foggy  and  cold. 

Frank  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Clarice  was  in 
a  bad  way. 

"There  is  something  which  may  have  been 
working  for  a  long  time  and  is  just  beginning  to 
show  its  symptoms  now,"  he  said.  "The  doctors, 
even,  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I'm  afraid  that 
it's  tuberculosis.  So,  you  see,  there  are  two  de- 
mands on  her  system,  and  the  one  prevents  them 
from  doing  anything  for  the  other." 

We  were  silent  for  a  while,  with  nothing-  to 
interrupt  but  the  cold  and  the  ticking  of  the 
alarm  clock  on  the  kitchen  table.  Both  of  us 
were  seeing  the  ghosts  of  happier  Christmases. 

At  last,  knowing  the  financial  condition  that  I 
was  in,  Frank  turned  to  the  subject  of  work. 

"It's  a  bad  time  here,"  he  said ,  "a  very  bad 
time  all  around.  We  have  been  on  strike  for 
three  months  now,  and  everything's  tied  up  tight. 
And  with  the  girl  having  been  sick,  I  haven't  any- 
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thing  left  myself."  tie  snapped  his  fingers 
thoughtfully  and  watched  the  burning  gas.  "But 
you  have  to  go  back  to  school,"  he  said  at  last. 

1  could  not  help  thinking,  somewhat  bitterly, 
that  it  had  alwavs  been  his  fate  to  worry  over 
someone  else's  education.  He  had  missed  his  own 
by  sending  two  of  his  sisters  to  the  University. 
Perhaps  they  had  had  a  good  time  of  it.  I  never 
heard  of  their  being  particularly  grateful. 

"There  isn't  time  for  you  to  go  out  of  town," 
he  said  "Perhaps  you  might  find  something  at 
one  of  the  employment  offices.  Better  go  down 
in  the  morning." 

That  evening  we  went  to  the  Stanford  Hos- 
pital to  see  Clarice. 

How  the  University  seemed  to  run  through 
my  existence  like  a  thread  which  could  not  be 
broken!  It  was  stronger  than  I.  Wherever  1 
went  it  seemed  to  draw  me  back. 

When  1  entered  the  room,  the  first  thing  that 
Clarice  said  was,  "Oh,  you  have  had  your  coat 
dyed,  haven't  you  ?" 

'  1  Tow  she  remembered  !  She  had  not  seen  me 
or  the  coat  since  summer,  and  it  was  near  Christ- 
mas now.  And  she  went  on  to  tell  the  nurse  and 
the  interne  of  my  dearly  bought  successes  in 
athletics  and  activities,  without  forgetting  any- 
thing. 1  was  glad  that  she  did  not  know  how 
much  they  had  cost  me. 

Two  days  later  I  secured  a  job  through  one  ot 
the  employment  offices  on  Howard  Street.  It 
was  in  a  fertilizer  factory  in  South  San  Fran- 
cisco  a  frightful  place  tor  any  man  to  work, 
but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do.    For  the  privilege 
1  was  to  pay  the  sum  of  three  dollars.    I  had 
come  to  the  city  with  less  than  that,  and  now  1 
had  hardly  car  fare  left.    Before,  Frank  had  al- 
wavs loaned  me  as  much  as  I  needed.    But  now 
1  knew  that  he.  too.  had  come  to  the  end  ot  Ins 
tether     1  attempted  to  pawn  and  then  to  sell  my 
Swiss  watch  at  one  of  the  near-by  shops.  I 
was  greeted  somewhat  derisively.    Other  places 
were  the  same.    Finally  I  raised  four  dollars  on 
my  overcoat  and  paid  the  fee. 

Ordinarily,  Frank  would  have  noticed  that  I 
no  longer  wore  my  overcoat,  as  the  weather  was 
very  cold.  But  he  had  worries  enough  of  his 
own  for  Clarice  was  worse. 

The  next  morning  1  got  up  at  six  and  went  to 
work  with  a  cold  in  my  lungs.  In  the  polluted 
air  of  Butcher  Town  work  was  a  nightmare. 


During  the  time  that  1  was  there  1  seemed  con- 
tinually  on  the  verge  of  pneumonia,  winch  I 
had  had  before.  . 

On  Sunday  Frank  and  I  went  to  the  old  ivy- 
covered  Howard  Street  Church.  It  was  his  sug- 
gestion. 1  had  not  been  in  a  church  for  nearly  a 
Pear.  The  place  was  decorated  with  green 
branches  and  flowers.  I  realized,  almost  with  a 
start,  that  it  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas. 

I  remember  little  of  what  went  on,  except  that 
there  was  special  music  and  the  Christmas  serv- 
ice. For  the  most  part  it  was  quieting. 
Rut  what  a  Christmas  we  were  promised  ! 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  work  again.  1 
no  longer  went  to  the  hospital  with  Frank  in 
the  evenings.  Clarice  was  too  weak  and  fretful 
to  be  troubled.  Besides  I  had  a  fever  and  felt 
too  depressed  to  wish  to  stir  myself. 

Christmas  was  a  day  of  cold  fog.  In  the 
kitchen,  by  the  burning  gas,  we  sat  and  talked 
at  long  intervals.  I  remember  dully  attempting 
to  work  on  a  chemistry  notebook,  but  did  not  ac- 
complish much. 

That  night  Frank  returned  from  the  hospital 
a  little  more  cheerful.  Clarice  was  better,  and 
the  doctors  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  some 
hope  left. 

On  the  following  evening  I  returned  trom 
work  through  the  thickest  fog  I  have  ever  seen! 
It  filled  the  streets  like  a  solid  substance,  and 
drove  past  the  dim  moon  in  wild,  ragged  masses. 
I  was  too  cold  and  sick  to  feel  even  the  fnghtj 
ful  grandeur  of  it. 

Man>-  of  the  street  cars  were  taken  off  and 
sent  to"  the  barns,  and  I  was  later  than  usual.  I 
came  in,  expecting  to  find  Frank  getting  supper. 
Instead  everything  was  dark,  and  when  I 
switched  on  the  light  in  the  kitchen  I  saw  that 
the  room  had  been  left  in  confusion. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  man  and  woman  called, 
asking  for  Frank.  1  could  only  say  that  he  was 
not  there.  After  a  silence  the  woman  said.  "Hid 
you  know  that  his  wife  passed  away  this  after- 
noon ?" 

There  flashed  across  my  mind  the  picture  ot 
Clarice  as  she  had  been  when  we  were  children. 
"No,"  I  answered.    "T  didn't  know." 
"Are  you  a  relative  of  his?"  she  asked  next. 
"No,"  T  said  ;  "of  hers." 

After  a  few  murmured  regrets,  the  man  lef 
his  card,  and  the  two  went  away.  When  the} 
had  -one  1  looked  at  the  card.    Tt  was  an  tin 
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dertaker's.  Acting  on  the  first  impulse,  I  hid  it, 
as  if  death  could  be  avoided  in  that  way. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  I  worked  until  noon 
and  got  my  overcoat  from  the  pawn  shop  on  the 
way  home.  The  service  was  held  in  the  little 
Howard  Church,  where  we  had  come,  almost 
hopefully  the  Sunday  before.  I  remember  cough- 
ing during  most  of  the  service.  And  after  we 
looked  for  the  last  time  at  Clarice's  white,  tired 
face,  I  had  impulsively  snatched  up  a  violet, 
which  I  lost  afterwards. 

In  the  evening  the  two  of  us  sat  by  the  burn- 
ing gas  in  the  kitchen,  as  we  had  done  on  other 
nights,  only  that  we  felt  more  alone  than  before. 

At  such  a  time,  one  is  supposed  to  say  some- 
thing of  comfort.    All  that  came  to  my  mind 


was  bitter.  And  so  we  were  silent.  There  had 
been  nothing  of  the  dignity  associated  with  death. 
Everything  had  been  hurried  and  confused.  Even 
the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  youth  was  blunted  by 
a  kind  of  apathy.  I  was  sick  and  depressed,  and 
Frank  was  facing  bills  which  he  could  not  meet. 

The  next  morning  I  went  back  to  work ;  and 
a  few  days  later,  returned  to  the  University. 

In  stories  there  is  always  a  release  in  tension 
somewhere.  But  for  me  there  was  none.  •  I  was 
sick,  and  almost  without  money,  and  on  proba- 
tion. There  was  grave  head-shaking  by  the 
Committee  on  Scholarship,  and  the  few  successes 
which  I  had  had  seemed  to  be  slipping  away 
from  me.  But  I  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to 
be  reproached  by  the  University  just  then. 


My  Hills 

By  MOLLIE  WlNDISH 


Evening 

Soft  liquid  glow  that  bathes  my  hills 

At  eventide, 
And  decks  in  golden  lacy  frills 

Each  sloping  side 
As  through  the  trees  your  fancy  wills 

Its  colors  glide  ; 
Bend  on  me  too  some  holy  eve 

Your  golden  ray, 
Bet  through  my  soul  your  fancy  weave 

Its  colors  gay, 
Myself  might  beautiful  believe 

Even  as  thev. 


Night 

How  black  against  the  midnight  sky 
The  hilltops  stand, 

My  hills,  which  but  a  few  hours  by 
Seemed  fairyland. 

Across  the  fields  I  breathe  a  sigh 

And  stretch  my  hand  ; 

"(  )  mighty  summits  !  vast  and  black, 
Your  poise  T  crave. 

Your  fearless  calm."    They  answer  back- 
On  scented  wave 

Of  midnight  air:  "You  nothing  lack, 
Onlv  be  brave." 


«  Morning 
Break  !  like  thousand-splintered  glass 

Above  my  hills 
O  Dawn  !  You,  rosy-footed  lass 

Who  freely  spills 
The  dewdrops  on  the  morning  grass, 

Adorn  my  hills  ; 
Set  on  them  lights,  like  glitt'ring  gold 

In  jeweled  hair. 
No  gem  too  fine  of  cut  or  mold 

For  them  to  wear. 
Bedeck  them,  Dawn  ;  then  let  me  hold 

My  worship  there. 


Seven  of  Spades 


By  Hal  Blote 


SIK  >RTLY  after  the  armistice  we  were  hav- 
ing dinner  at  the  Trocadero  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  boys  of  the  Sixty-first  Pursuit 
Squadron,  R.  F.  C,  were  going  over  their  ex- 
periences. Most  of  the  tales  were  old  stories  to 
me,  and  I  was  getting  drowsy  and  dropping  off 
in  a  gentle  doze,  when  1  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  Scotty  MacGregor's  shout  from  across  the 
table,  "Oh,  I  say,  Yank,  heads  up!" 

He  couldn't  have  been  speaking  very  long.  At 
all  events  I  caught  up  his  story  at  this  point. 
".  .  .  It  was  a  low  ceiling  that  morning,  and  the 
C.  O.  had  given  us  orders  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  Boche  air  lines.  We  were  out  at  day- 
break, and  as  I  was  circling  over  Sept  Sanx  at 
an  alt'  of  six  thousand,  I  saw  two  ships  come  out 
of  the  clond  bank  below  me.  The  Boche  evident- 
ly was  trying  to  get  more  alt',  as  he  had  a  heavy 
bus,  but  the  little  Nieuport  scout  was  hanging  on 
to  his  tail,  and  I  conld  see  the  little  fellow  pump- 
ing away  at  him.  The  Dutchman  didn't  see  me 
until  he  got  within  three  hundred  yards,  and  then 
he  did  an  Immelmann  and  dove  down  again.  The 
French  scout  heeled  over  and  side-slipped  after 
him. 

"I  lost  track  of  them  for  an  instant,  and  when 
I  looked  again  the  two  planes  had  crashed  in 
mid  air.  The  little  Nieuport  had  struck  the  Fok- 
ker  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fuselage,  just  back 
of  the  cock-pit,  like  a  sparrow  on  the  back  of 
a  hawk.  The  two  planes  clung  together  for  a 
moment,  almost  motionless.  The  Boche  whirled 
around  in  his  seat,  both  pilots  drew  their  re- 
volvers, leveled  at  each  other,  and  then  something- 
peculiar  happened.  Neither  one  fired.  They  just 
waved  their  hands,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
recognition,  and  with  that  both  planes,  locked  to- 
gether, rolled  over  and  dropped  through  the 
clouds. 

"I  followed  them  down,  and  when  T  landed  a 
crowd  of  poilus  were  already  pulling  the  bodies 
out  of  a  tangled  mess  of  wreckage.  Being  the 
only  officer  around.  I  took  charge.  The  French 
pilot  didn't  have  any  papers  with  him,  and  the 
identification  tag  was  so  badly  torn  that  T  couldn't 
read  the  name  on  it.  T  never  did  learn  his  name, 
nor  find  out  just  who,  or  what  he  was.  He  didn't 
look  much  like  a  'frog.'  though. 


"The  Boche  had  a  wallet  full  of  papers.  Ik- 
was  a  graf-count  from  some  place  or  other,  and 
his  papers  were  of  no  particular  consequence, 
save  for  one  thing.  Among  them  was  a  play- 
in"-  card,  a  seven  of  spades.  On  its  back  was 
scribbled  a  date,  some  time  in  July,  1914. 

"1  took  the  papers  and  just  as  I  was  climbing 
into  my  bus  to  wing  back  to  H.  Q.,  one  of  the 
poilus  handed  me  a  cigarette  case,  which  he  said 
had  been  found  in  the  cock-pit  of  the  French 
plane.    I  stuck  it  in  my  pocket  and  left. 

"At  H.  Q.  I  reported  the  incident  and  asked 
to  keep  the  seven  of  spades  as  a  sort  of  souvenir. 
The  'Brick,'  being  a  regular  chap,  agreed,  and 
when  I  got  back  to  my  bunk  I  sat  down  and  tried 
to  figure  the  thing  out.  But  I  couldn't  make 
much  of  it.  Then  I  happened  to  remember  about 
the  cigarette  case,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  turn 
in.  Would  you  believe  it,  Fm  damned  if  there, 
pasted  on  the  inside  cover,  wasn't  another  seven 
of  spades.  Now,  you  can't  tell  me  there  isn't 
something  spooky  about  that." 

His  story  finished,  Scotty  looked  around  the 
table  to  see  whether  it  had  been  put  over,  and 
being  satisfied  that  it  had,  he  sat  back  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  Bates,  one  of  the  wits  in  the  crowd, 
made  a  few  mystic  passes  with  his  hands,  and  in 
a  hollow  voice  said,  "Bring  on  the  ouija  board; 
I  would  converse  with  the  spirit  of  Sherlock 
Holmes." 

He  drew  a  laugh,  but  most  of  the  boys  were 
taking  the  thing  seriously,  and  being  on  the 
whole  a  superstitious  bunch,  they  did  not  care  to 
deal  lightly  with  what  was  obviously  a  peculiar 
turn  of  fate.  The  matter-of-fact  Avery  sug- 
gested that  the  French  pilot  might  have  been  a 
spy,  and  that  he  recognized  the  German  by  some 
secret  sign.  "At  all  events,"  said  he,  "Fate  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  this.  It's  a  plain  case 
of  'C'est  la  guerre.'  " 

"Risj  hto,"  retorted  Bates,  who  had  now  turned 
serious.  "It's  c'est  la  guerre  all  right,  and  that 
French  pilot  might  have  been  a  spy,  but  you 
overlooked  one  thing.  How  about  that  little  ol' 
seven  o'  spades  ?" 

Then  turning  to  me  he  said,  "I  say,  Yank, 
you're  a  hard-shelled  scientist.  Corrugate  that 
materialistic  cerebellum  of  yours  and  bring  on 
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the  'denoomong.'  Can't  you  see  that  we're  floun- 
dering around  for  the  answer?  Of  course  we 
know  that  you  don't  believe  in  spooks  and  that 
you  always  laughed  at  us  for  carrying  around 
lumps  of  coal  and  gimcracks  to  keep  the  evil 
spirits  away.  Xow  just  how  do  you  account  for 
those  two  playing  cards  of  the  same  suit?  If  you 
can  explain  this  story  away  on  purely  rational 
grounds,  without  calling  on  Fate,  Destiny  &  Co., 
I'll  never  believe  in  kismetics  again." 

Bates  was  right.  I  was  the  only  member  of 
the  squadron  who  had  never  adopted  a  mascot 
and  had  consistently  pooh-poohed  all  those  su- 
perstitions, so  common  to  the  air  service,  and  yet 
here  was  a  direct  challenge.  The  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  the  combat  had  ended  and  the  sub- 
sequent finding  of  those  two  cards  had  struck 
me  cold.  I  turned  to  Scotty,  and  waiting  for 
a  lull  in  the  conversation,  said,  "I  think  I  knew 
one  of  those  men.  Fll  wager  that  I  can  throw 
a  little  light  on  this  thing." 

Bates  whistled  through  his  teeth  and  said 
something  about  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  and 
Scotty  laughed.  However,  when  the  latter  saw 
that  I  was  serious,  he  let  out,  "Let's  have  it. 
But-  none  of  your  damned  nonsense,  though. 
When  in  Moot,'  tell  the  truth." 

"Yes,  come  on,  Yank,"  shouted  Bates,  and 
then  in  a  falsetto  voice,  "A  lie  is  the  truth  about 
something  that  never  happened.  Let's  have  it. 
Contact !" 

"Contact!"  echoed  around  the  table. 

Another  round  of  drinks  was  ordered,  and  I 
began.  Back  in  the  summer  of  1914,  I  started 
on  what  was  to  be  a  prospecting  trip  to  Alaska. 
T  landed  at  White  Horse,  on  the  upper  Yukon, 
one  evening  late  in  July.  Having  obtained  a 
room  in  the  only  road  house  in  town,  I  went 
across  the  street  to  a  bar.  It  was  one  of  those 
typical  Alaskan  barrooms  that  one  finds  in  the 
more  prosperous  towns  of  the  mining  district — 
sawdust  on  the  floor,  cuts  from  the  Police  Ga- 
zette on  the  walls,  acrid  odor  of  stale  beer,  and 
a  couple  of  sputtering  arc  lights.  No  one  was 
in  attendance,  and  as  I  was  gazing  at  the  long- 
row  of  bottles  on  the  counter,  my  eye  was  ar- 
rested by  a  large  frosted  mirror  back  of  the  bar, 
across  whose  face  was  stenciled  in  gold  letters, 
"Midnight  Sun  Bar.    O.  Wagner,  Prop." 

For  a  moment  there  flashed  into  my  mind  a 
vivid  recollection.  The  storm-beaten  trail  on  the 
Chilcoot  Pass  in  the  early  spring  of  1910.  Four 


weary  bovs,  heavilv  laden,  mushing  over  the 
Dawson  trail  On  their  way  to  the  Iditarod  coun- 
try. Not  one  of  us  was  over  twenty.  Just  four 
kids  in  long  pants.  We  had  thrown  our  lot  to- 
gether and  were  risking  a  crossing  against  the 
advice  of  oldtimers  at  Skagway,  who  shook 
their  heads  when  they  heard  of  our  plans  and 
called  us  Cheechakoes.  Half  way  across  the 
pass  we  were  overtaken  by  a  blizzard  and  spent 
two  days  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  rock,  fighting 
for  our  lives.  Our  fire  was  gone,  food  got  dan- 
gerously low,  and  our  only  hope  was  to  stick  it 
out,  since  we  could  neither  go  ahead  nor  turn 
back.  One  of  the  group,  a  high-spirited  Irish 
boy,  in  sheer  terror  wanted  to  end  it  all  by  throw- 
ing himself  over  the  cliffs.  The  boy  was  She- 
mus  O'Brien,  and  the  man  who  saved  him  was 
Otto  Wagner. 

As  I  stood  there,  wondering  if  the  same  fate 
which  had  thrown  us  together  would  ever  bring 
about  another  meeting,  a  man  with  a  white  apron 
appeared  in  the  doorway  of  a  small  room  at  the 
rear.  He  stared  at  me  a  moment  and  then  his 
face  broadened  into  a  smile.  It  was  Dutch  Otto, 
grown  considerably  stouter.  The  weather-beaten 
face  I  had  known  had  been  transformed  into  a 
flabby,  pasty  affair,  with  a  tendency  toward  a 
double  chin. 

"Well,  oldtimer,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  but 
hearty  greeting,  "what  in  thunder  brings  you 
back  here?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  began  fir- 
ing questions  at  me  and  finally  led  me  into  the 
back  room,  where  a  table  was  being  set  for  din- 
ner. He  added  a  fourth  place,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  the  peculiar  nervous  way  he  had,  said. 
"And  now  the  party  shall  be  complete." 

I  tried  to  beg  off,  but  Wagner  cut  in,  "My 
gracious,  have  you  forgotten?  Why.  this  is  the 
31st  of  July." 

Then  I  remembered  that  Wagner  and  O'Brien 
were  born  on  the  same  day,  and  that,  though  the 
Russian  calendar  was  different  from  ours,  Ivan- 
ofif,  the  fourth  member  of  our  party,  also  claimed 
it  as  his  birth  date.  We  celebrated  the  day  when 
we  were  together  in  the  Iditarod,  and  the  three  of 
them  had  managed  somehow  to  get  together  each 
vear  on  that  day.  So  the  event  ripened  into  an 
annual  custom  for  them.  During  the  process  of 
laying  the  table,  Wagner  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them  after  our  claims  petered  out  in 
the  Iditarod.    Ivanoff  had  given  up  mining  for 
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trapping  and  had  had  an  unusual  streak  of  good 
luck.  In  fact,  he  carried  the  heaviest  sack  of  gold 
dust  in  that  region  and  owned  one  of  the  finest 
trap  lines  in  the  upper  Yukon,  some  hundred 
miles  down  river. 

"There's  a  lucky  dog,"  I  ventured. 
"Himmel,  that's  what  he  is.    Got  mixed  up 
in  that  Le  Doux  affair  and  nothing  but  luck 
saved  him.    You  know  the  case?" 
"No;  what's  that?"  I  questioned. 
"Ask  O'Brien.    He  knows  the  inside." 
"And  how  about  O'Brien?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,"  replied  Wagner,  "that  little  Irisher  is 
getting  along  fine.    He's  in  the  Royal  Northwest 
Police  now  and  is  stationed  right  here  in  White 
Horse.    If  you  will  have  a  little  patience,  you 
will  see  them  both  tonight.    Don't  you  see,  there 
are  four  places  set  for  the  dinner,  and  maybe 
we  will  have  a  little  'schnapps'  to  brighten  the 
evening." 

While  we  were  talking,  some  one  in  heavy 
boots  crossed  the  barroom.   Wagner  and  I  turned 
expectantly.     The  handle  to  the  door  moved, 
and  then  the  person  hesitated.    Suddenly  the  door 
was  flung  open.    A  tall,  stoop-shouldered  man 
stood  on  the  threshold,  a  great  hulk  of  a  man 
in  blue  dungarees,  black  riding  boots,  buckskin 
shirt  and  a  small  black  fur  skull  cap,  which  was 
drawn  down  over  the  ears  with  long  strands  of 
fur  hanging  down  like  tassels.    The  lower  half 
of  his  face  was  hidden  beneath  a  heavy  beard, 
and  from  under  bushy  eyebrows  a  pair  of  pale, 
lack-lustre  eyes  took  in  the  room  at  a  glance. 
His  eyes  shifted  from  Wagner  to  me  uneasily. 
With  a  sharp  movement  of  his  right  hand  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  muttered  something 
under  his  breath,  and  came  toward  me. 

Laying  a  large,  hairy  hand  on  my  shoulder  he 
looked  down  at  me.    At  first  I  could  not  place 
him,  though  there  was  something  familiar  about 
him.    It  was  only  when  his  lips  began  to  twitch 
that  T  knew  the  man.   It  was  Ivanoff,  all  right, 
but  not  the  simple  Russian  boy  I  had  known 
at  Tditarod.    Those  kindly  blue  eyes  and  that 
soft,  almost  childdike  expression  about  the  mouth 
had   disappeared.     He  could  boast  about  his 
wealth,  but  he  had  paid  a  terrific  price  in  getting 
it.   Exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  snows  was  blind- 
ing him,  whiskey  had  undermined  his  nerve,  and 
that  constant  loneliness  of  the  trapper's  life  was 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  his  soul.    I  had  no 
doubt  of  it— Ivanoff  was  going  mad. 


His  fingers  moved  nervously  under  his  chin  as 
he  struggled  to  recognize  me.  I  was  about  to 
call  his  name,  when  he  gripped  my  hand,  but  1 
couldn't  speak.  It  made  me  shudder.  Chuck- 
ling to  himself  in  a  way  that  chilled  me,  he 
slouched  down  in  a  chair  opposite  and  stared  at 
me  as  though  he  were  not  yet  sure  who  I  was. 

Wagner,  sensing  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
pulled  out  his  watch,  saying,  "That  Shemus  fel- 
low is  never  on  time." 

With  that,  O'Brien  entered  as  though  he  had 
been  waiting  for  his  cue.  He.  too,  had  his  watch 
in  hand  and  waved  his  finger  waggishly  at  Otto. 
"Your  blooming  turnip  is  wrong,  old  dear.  I'm 
running  on  Greenwich  time." 

He  was  the  same  light-hearted  Irish  lad  I  had 
known,  slight  of  build,  but  of  a  tough  fibre. 
His  shiny  black  hair,  the  pride  of  his  life,  was 
slicked  back,  and  his  dark  eyes  danced  in  the 
light.  Those  clean-cut  features,  which  I  greatly 
admired,  were  well  set  off  in  the  neat  uniform  of 
the  mounted  police.  Flinging  his  hat  in  a  cor- 
ner he  greeted  Ivanoff  with  a  shout,  and  then 
he  saw  me. 

At  my  side  in  a  bound,  he  showered  me  with 
questions  and  thumped  my  ribs  in  his  whole- 
hearted, happy  way.  Still  pretty  much  of  a  boy 
in  spirit  and  always  bubbling  over  with  enthusi- 
asm, Shemus  was  a  joy  to  everyone  who  knew 
him.  Hooking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  Russian,  he  said,  in  an  offdiand  way,  "And 
what  do  you  think  of  that  old  bear?" 

It  was' a  cruel  jest.    Ivanoff,  however,  did  not 
move  a  muscle,  though  there  was  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  resentment  in  his  eyes  at  the  word  "bear," 
and  something  began  to  hurt  inside  me.    I  won- 
dered why  fate  had  singled  him  out,  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  untouched.    A  significant  motion  on 
O'Brien's  part  called  my  attention  away,  and  we 
drew  chairs  to  the  table,  as  Wagner  began  lad- 
ling out  the  soup.    The  warm  food  and  a  gen- 
erous indulgence  in  Wagner's  schnapps  worked 
wonders  with  Ivanoff.    Fie  was  a  born  gambler 
and  had  the  reputation  of  cleaning  out  two  gam- 
ing halls  in  one  night  at  Dawson.    In  fact,  around 
the  Klondike  a  phenomenal  run  of  luck  was 
called  an  "Ivanoff,"  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  suggest  a  game  of  Seven  and  a  Half  after 
dinner. 

We  played  well  into  the  night,  when  O'Brien 
called  for  a  final  hand.  Wagner  was  banking 
the  o-ame.    The  Russian  drew  an  eight  spot  and 
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lost  his  chips.  Wagner  seeing"  that  Shemus  and 
1  were  both  betting  high,  offered  to  let  the  whole 
thing  go  on  one  turn.  We  agreed,  and  Otto 
drew  a  card  which  gave  him  seven  and  a  half. 
I  Ie  ptdled  in  the  chips,  saying,  "This  has  always 
been  my  lucky  card."  And  that  card  was  a  seven 
of  spades. 

The  game  broke  up,  and  we  left  for  the  night. 
Wagner  was  what  Bates  would  call  "slightly 
squiffy,"  and  he  insisted  on  escorting  me  to  my 
room.  He  took  my  arm  and  spread  himself,  talk- 
ing volubly  on  our  past  friendship.  As  we  reached 
the  door  of  the  roadhouse,  he  threw  his  arm 
around  my  neck  and  pointing  to  his  bar  across 
the  street,  said  magnanimously,  "Mein  friend, 
every  huddle  and  cork  under  the  'Midnight  Sun" 
is  yours  for  the  asking,  but  for  the  others — well, 
I'm  not  so  sure.  There  is  something  what  we  call 
unmoglich  up  there,"  and  with  this  he  pointed 
toward  the  stars  and  continued,  "Tomorrow 
f  go." 

"Go  where?"  I  asked. 

He  caught  himself  and  replied  laconically,  "To 
work." 

Bates  rapped  on  the  table,  "Let's  zoom  for  a 
second.  I'm  dry."  The  glasses  were  filled,  and 
we  drank  a  toast  to  the  "Sixty-first." 

"Give  her  the  gun,  Yank,"  Scotty  barked. 
"Contact !" 

"Take  off!"  the  boys  caught  up  Scotty's  cue. 

A  half  hour  later  I  opened  my  window  be- 
fore turning  in  and  saw  two  men  going  arm  in 
arm  down  the  street  toward  the  river.  I  had 
to  strain  my  eyes  to  make  sure  of  their  identity. 
But  as  they  passed  under  an  arc  light  T  rec- 
ognized Ivanoff's  fur  cap,  and  the  man  with  him 
was  Wagner.  I  fell  asleep  pondering  over  what 
Wagner  had  told  me.  I  felt  sure  that  he  had 
-aid  more  than  he  meant  to  sav.  Three  things 
stood  ottt  in  that  little  conversation.  Who  were 
the  "others"  that  he  wasn't  sure  of,  and  what 
(lid  he  mean  by  "To-morrow  T  go  to  work"?  I 
tossed  it  off  as  a  flame  from  an  over-heated  brain 
and  thought  no  more  of  it  that  night. 

The  next  morning  when  T  went  across  the 
street  to  Wagner's  place  and  tried  the  side  door 
T  found  it  locked.  T  walked  around  to  the  front 
and  there,  tacked  up  on  the  door,  was  a  sign 
which  read.  "Closed  for  a  few  days.  O.  Wag- 
ner." "Well,"  T  thought,  "this  is  singular.  Otto 


never  said  anything  about  leaving."  I  went  to 
the  small  shack  in  the  rear  in  which  Wagner 
slept  and  where  Ivanoff  usually  stayed  when  in 
town.  I  knocked  on  the  door,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  pushed  it  open.  Neither  bunk  had 
been  used  during  the  night.  The  sudden  depart- 
ure of  the  two  men  aroused  my  apprehension,  and 
1  went  over  to  police  headquarters,  in  the  hope 
that  O'Brien  might  know  something  about  it. 

Shemus  was  still  in  bed  when  I  walked  in. 
Rising  on  one  elbow,  he  stifled  a  yawn  and 
reached  for  his  tobacco  pouch,  saying,  "You're 
just  in  time  to  join  me  in  a  little  Mexican  break- 
fast.   Well,  what's  the  news  from  the  Rialto?" 

When  I  toid  him  what  had  happened  he 
dropped  his  half-rolled  cigarette  on  the  bed 
clothes  and  stared  at  me  in  amazement.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  cocking  one  eye  and  pointing  a 
menacing  finger  at  me,  "those  two  have  been 
cooking  up  something  of  late.  Wagner  got  a 
cablegram  from  German}'  the  other  day.  and  he 
has  been  acting  sort  of  queer  ever  since.  When 
I  asked  him  what  it  was  all  about,  he  just 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  that  his  brother 
had  merely  cabled  birthday  greetings.  Birth- 
day bosh.  Say,  did  you  know  that  his  folks  arc 
pretty  well  off,  and  that  one  brother  is  in  the 
German  foreign  office?" 

By  this  time  Shemus  was  up  and  dressing. 
"Say,"  he  continued,  "you  wanted  to  go  down 
river  on  that  prospecting  trip  of  yours.  Why  not 
come  along  with  me?  I'm  going  on  a  little  trip 
of  my  own,  as  far  as  Ivanoff's  cabin,  and  maybe 
we  may  run  onto  their  trail." 

It  was  well  into  the  evening  before  we  got 
our  packs  ready  and  about  midnight  when  we 
started.  We  reached  Lake  Le  Barge  at  noon  the 
next  day.  A  strong  wind  was  sweeping  across 
the  lake,  whipping  up  white  caps,  and  O'Brien 
suggested  that  we  make  camp,  since  a  crossing 
was  impossible  in  our  little  skiff.  We  stayed 
there  two  days  before  the  wind  let  up  and  spent 
most  of  our  time  reminiscing  and  sleeping.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  asked  O'Brien 
what  had  really  brought  him  on  this  trip.  He 
then  told  me  about  the  murder  of  Frenchy  Le 
Doux  and  how  Ivanoff  had  found  the  body  in  his 
loft  on  his  return  from  making  the  rounds  of 
his  trap  line.  O'Brien  admitted  that  the  authori- 
ties had  never  been  able  to  link  the  Russian 
with  the  crime,  and  that  their  best  men  had  been 
foiled,  and  then  he  said,  "You  would  probably 
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guess  it  anyway.  I've  been  put  on  this  case,  and 
I'm  going  down  there  to  look  over  the  ground. 
It's  pretty  hard,  though,  to  have  to  trail  one's 
friend." 

Shemus  was  somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  at  odd 
moments  regaled  me  with  sonnets  he  had  com- 
posed.   Fairly  good  stuff,  too.    He  knew  bits 
of  Yeats,  too,  and  surprised  me  by  reciting  some 
of  the  old  Gaelic  ballads.    From  this  we  drifted 
to  the  Sinn  Fein  movement,  and  Shemus  showed 
himself  to  be  an  ardent  patriot  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public.   Anything  English  was  anathema  to  him, 
and  he  even  admitted  pulling  down  the  Union 
Jack  at  Ballyshannon  just  before  leaving  the 
old  country.    "And  that  little  affair  at  Bally- 
shannon had  something  to  do  with  your  leav- 
ing for  parts  unknown  ?"  I  asked.    But  he  hasti- 
ly assured  me  that  it  had  not, 

"No,"  he  said,  drawing  his  right  arm  in  back 
of  his  head  and  slowly  smoothing  down  his  hair. 
"A  curious  thing  happened  the  day  I  was  born. 
An  old  Irish  woman,  gifted  with  second  sight, 
visited  my  mother,  and  picking  me  up,  said, 
"This  is  Thursday's  child,  and  it  is  marked  by 
fate."  She  said  something  else,  too,  and  it  was 
that  something  else,  that  made  me  leave  the  old 
country.  "Thank  God,  I'm  far  away,  and  I  think 
I'll  elude  that  fate  yet." 

"What  else  did  she  say.  Shemus?"  I  asked 
casually.  "You've  made  me  curious.  How  about 
that  prophecy  ?" 

"Sh !"  he  answered,  clapping  his  hand  over 
my  mouth.  "If  I  reveal  that,  even  to  you,  it 
means  instant  death." 

He  took  the  thing  so  much  to  heart  that  I  de- 
termined to  find  out  more  about  it,  but  he  skill- 
fully dodged  my  questions  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  time  telling  me  how  the  fairies  had  tied  the 
manes  of  his  father's  horses  in  knots,  how  they 
rattled  the  dishes  on  the  pantry  shelves  at 
night,  and  how  one  day  a  bad  fairy  chased  him 
all  the  way  home  from  school,  throwing  pebbles 
at  him.  I  laughed  at  his  stories,  but  he  really 
believed  in  these  things,  heart  and  soul,  and  I 
spent  an  uncomfortable  night  wondering  whether 
O'Brien,  like  Ivanoff,  was  beginning  to  crack 
under  the  strain  of  the  Yukon  winters. 

The  next  morning  revealed  the  lake  as  quiet  as 
a  pond,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  crossing.  That 
evening  we  reached  the  Russian's  cabin  and 
were  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  howling  dogs.  Be- 
fore we  got  out  of  the  skiff.  Ivanoff  appeared  in 


the  door  of  his  cabin  and  came  down  to  the  wa- 
ter to  meet  us.  The  Russian  had  one  of  the 
finest  dog  teams  in  the  upper  Yukon,  and  he  was 
seldom  without  the  leader  of  the  pack,  a  splendid 
malamute.  I  noticed  on  the  way  to  the  house 
that  the  dog  remained  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  his  master,  and  once,  when  the  Russian 
turned  to  speak  to  him,  the  malamute  sat  down 
on  his  haunches  and  set  up  a  mournful  howl. 
Dogs  are  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  insane  per- 
sons. 

We  went  into  the  cabin  and  after  washing  u\ 
a  bit,  had  a  snack  to  eat,  and  Ivanoff  poured 
some  freshly  brewed  tea  from  his  samovar.  We 
were  lounging  before  the  open  hearth  after  sup- 
per and  sat  through  a  long  silence,  when  She- 
mus said,  rather  casually.  "I  say,  Ivan,  what's 
become  of  Wagner?" 

"Why?"  exploded  the  Russian.  "What  you 
think?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Shemus.  "He's  my 
friend  as  well  as  yours,  and  I'm  naturally  curious 
when  he  pulls  out  suddenly  and  in  the  dark." 

The  Russian  chuckled,  and  I  had  a  vague  fore- 
boding that  something  had  gone  amiss.  "Well, 
if  you  must  know."  he  said,  laconically,  "Mees- 
tair  Wagner  has  gone  to  Germany." 
"To  Germany?"  Shemus  shot  back. 
"What  for?"  I  asked. 

Ivanoff  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied 
slowly,  "Yes,  to  Germany.  The  Midnight  Sun 
Rar  is  up  for  sale." 

"H'm-m."  mused  Shemus,  as  he  gave  me  a 
knowing  wink.  I  shook  my  head  in  return. 
Neither  of  us  doubted  but  that  the  Russian  had 
a  hand  in  Wagner's  fate,  and  the  more  he  said 
the  more  our  suspicions  were  heightened.  We 
watched  him  closely,  and  he  grew  uneasy  under 
our  questioning  glances.  Finally  he  got  up.  gave 
the  fire  several  vicious  pokes  and  suggested  that 
we  play  a  game  of  solo. 

Following  his  lead,  we  climbed  up  a  ladder  to 
a  trap  door  which  opened  into  the  loft.  The  loft 
was  quite  dark,  save  for  the  feeble  rays  of  a 
small  oil  lamp,  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  The  air  was  close  and  one  could  detect  a 
confused  odor  of  furs  and  incense.  Ivanoff 
struck  a  match  and  lit  a  kerosene  lamp,  which 
stood  on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  When 
my  eves  became  used  to  the  light  I  was  startled 
to  find  that  the  loft  was  in  reality  a  small  chapel 
after  the  Creek  Church.    The  ceiling  was  painted 
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bright  blue.  On  one  wall  was  a  crucifix,  crude- 
ly fashioned  out  of  wood,  and  underneath  stood  a 
small  altar,  with  an  open  Bible  and  an  icon.  A  be- 
grimed censor  swung  from  one  of  the  rafters 
directly  over  the  altar. 

Ivanoft'  waited  until  Shemus  and  1  were  seat- 
ed and  then  he  turned  his  back  and  walked  over 
to  the  altar.  He  came  to  his  knees  several  times, 
crossed  himself,  and  began  to  mutter  in  Russian. 
(  )'Brien,  who  was  in  a  better  position  to  see  than 
I  was,  watched  him  closely,  and  just  before  Ivan- 
off  stopped,  he  turned  to  me  and  tapped  his  tem- 
ple, shaking  his  head  dolefully.  The  man  bowed 
his  head  in  prayer,  opened  to  another  place  in 
the  Iiible  and  then  drew  a  chair  to  the  table. 

1  played  a  poor  hand  that  night,  for  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  oft"  that  small  lamp,  which 
seemed  to  burn  unevenly,  now  high,  now  low,  as 
if  some  unseen  hand  were  playing  with  the  wick. 
The  thought  of  Frenchy  Le  Doux  continually 
ran  through  my  head  and  would  not  down.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  game  a  curious  complex 
developed.  I  had  been  holding  back  the  deuce 
of  spades  in  order  to  trump,  and  the  words  Doux 
and  deuce  were  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  In  the 
final  hand,  I  laid  down  the  two  spot,  saying,  "Le 
Doux  wins." 

"You  lie!"  shouted  Ivanoft  as  he  flung  down 
a  seven  spot. 

O'Brien  gasped.  Then  he  pushed  back  his 
chair,  cocked  his  eye,  and  pointed  a  finger  at  the 
Russian,  but  he  got  no  further.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  steel,  a  swish  and  something  struck  me 
on  the  head.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  the 
door  to  the  loft  slamming,  a  scuffle  of  feet  down 
the  ladder,  a  weird  laugh,  and  then  blackness. 

When  I  recovered,  my  clothes  were  reeking 
with  kerosene.  I  was  conscious  of  a  lump  on 
the  side  of  my  head  where  the  Russian  had 
struck  me  with  the  lamp.  The  altar  light  was 
Still  burning  dully,  and  in  the  half  glow  I  saw 
Shemus  slouched  down  in  his  chair,  his  head 
on  his  chest.  I  called  to  him,  but  he  didn't  an- 
swer. Still  somewhat  dazed,  I  picked  up  the 
lamp  at  my  feet,  and  though  most  of  the  oil  had 
been  spilled  out  I  managed  to  get  it  lit.  O'Brien 
was  still  unconscious,  and  his  shirt  was  gashed 
near  the  shoulder  where  the  Russian's  knife  had 
entered.  T  finally  aroused  him  and  put  a  crude 
bandage  over  the  wound.  When  he  fully  recov- 
ered, he  lifted  his  head  off  the  table  and  said, 
"'Phew!  that  was  a  narrow  squeak,  old  dear." 


He  fumbled  around  with  the  cards  as  1  was 
patching  up  my  head,  and  then  suddenly  holding 
one  up  for  me  to  see,  he  said,  "That  damned 
seven  of  spades  again." 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  (  )'Brien  was  in 
urgent  need  of  a  doctor,  and  I  was  more  than 
anxious  to  get  away  from  that  ghastly  place.  1 
tried  the  door  and  found  that  it  was  locked  from 
underneath.  The  Russian  had  made  sure  of  his 
get-away.  Shemus  was  still  brooding  over  that 
card  when  he  said,  "Do  you  remember  that 
last  hand?  You  said  something  about  Le  Doux. 
Well.  I  was  watching  T van off  and  when  that 
name  cropped  up  he  turned  pale,  and  then  I  knew 
that  he  was  my  man.  But  he  was  too  quick  for 
me." 

"Yes,'-  I  said,  "and  I'll  bet  that  he  got  Wagner, 
too." 

"God!  I  forgot  about  Wragner,"  Shemus  spoke 
up,  weakly. 

By  this  time  I  found  an  axe  and  began  to 
batter  the  door,  when  I  was  stopped  short  as 
O'Brien,  still  leaning  over  the  table,  hissed,  "The 
curse  of  that  old  woman  is  still  upon  us." 

"Oh,  forget  that  old  woman,"  T  answered,  mad- 
dened at  the  thought  that  he  had  now  brought 
me  into  this  horrible  obsession,  and  as  mv  nerves 
were  none  too  steady,  T  all  but  clove  my  foot  in 
a  furious  attack  on  the  trap  door.  The  hasp 
gave  away  slowly,  and  then  the  door  dropped.  I 
went  down  the  ladder  cautiouslv,  fearing  that 
the  Russian  might  be  lying  in  wait  for  us,  but 
he  had  gone.  I  called  to  Shemus,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  hastily  climbed  the  ladder  again.  Just 
as  I  reached  the  top  rung  I  heard  him  curse, 
and  then  he  flung  a  chair  at  the  altar.  There 
was  a  crash  of  glass,  and  a  tiny  flame  sprang 
from  the  over-turned  lamp,  catching  the  drapes. 
Shemus  was  delirious,  and  I  got  him  down  the 
ladder  with  difficulty.  Once  on  the  ground  floor, 
he  looked  Up  toward  the  open  trap,  and  as  the 
flames  played  across  the  smoke,  he  muttered, 
"That  ends  the  heathen's  idol.  When  I  get  him 
the  prophecy  will  be  half  finished." 

"What's  this  got  to  do  with  the  prophecy?"  I 
asked. 

But  all  T  could  get  out  of  him  was  a  babble 
of  words,  and  we  made  our  way  to  the  river. 
Tvanoff's  boat  was  gone,  and  he  had  cut  our 
mooring  rope,  but  the  skiff  was  so  heavily  laden 
that  the  bow  rested  on  the  mud,  and  the  water 
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had  merely  swung  it  around.  O'Brien's  shoul- 
der was  paining  him,  and  1  forced  him  to  he 
down  while  I  poled  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
river.  By  this  time  the  sky  was  beginning  to 
reflect  the  glow  from  Ivanoff's  cab.in,  and  we 
heard  the  dogs  howling  as  they  made  off  through 
the  woods. 

The  next  station  was  about  eight  miles  down 
river,  and  we  pulled  in  there  at  sun-up.  O'Brien 
was  put  to  bed,  and  while  the  post  doctor  was 
dressing  the  wound,  we  learned  that  war  had 
broken" out  in  Europe.  A  contingent  of  Cana- 
dians was  being  formed  at  Dawson  and  was 
expected  to  leave  in  two  days.  When  I  heard 
this  I  gave  up  my  prospecting  trip  and  prepared 
to  leave  on  the  next  boat  in  order  to  join  up. 
Shemus,  hearing  of  my  plans,  said,  "Surely 
you're  not  going  to  leave  an  old-time  friend  in 
the  lurch,  are  you  ?" 

But  the  doctor  cut  him  short,  "O'Brien,  1  hate 
to  be  pessimistic,  but  that  shoulder  will  take  three 
months  before  it  heals  up  properly,  and  if  you 
have  any  idea  of  joining  up,  you  may  as  well  for- 
get it,  for  the  time  being  at  least." 

I  was  surprised  that  Shemus  even  thought  of 
going  across,  for  I  knew  how  he  stood  in  regard 
to  the  English,  and  when  I  spoke  to  him  about 
it  he  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  anyway,  a  fellow 
might  go,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  his  coun- 
try, as  for  the  chance  of  a  cracking  good  adven- 
ture. But  don't  let  me  hold  you.  This  wound 
is  pretty  bad,  and  it  might  take  six  months  or 
maybe  more." 

We  didn't  say  any  more  about  it,  and  two  days 
later  the  Dawson  steamer  came  in,  and  1  bid 
O'Brien  good-bye.  That  was  the  last  time  1 
ever  saw  him.    About  4  o'clock  that  afternoon, 


as  we  rounded  the  bend  which  brought  us  to 
the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  the  most  dangerous  wa- 
ters in  the  upper  Yukon,  there  was  a  shout  from 
the  wheel  house.  When  I  came  upon  deck  an 
excited  knot  of  passengers  were  standing  at  the 
rail  and  pointing  toward  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  I  saw  two  oars  and  a  box  bobbing  up 
and  down  on  the  edge  of  the  whirlpool,  and  some- 
what nearer  the  vortex  a  small,  black  object  that 
looked  like  a  little  ball  of  fur  with  tassels  was 
slowly  being  drawn  to  the  center. 

"It's  a  skull  cap  like  the  trapper's  wear,"  some- 
one shouted. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  I  thought  of  Ivanoff. 
Well,  T  joined  up  at  Dawson,  and  I  never  heard 
from  any  one  of  the  three  again.  That  tale  of  the 
seven  of  spades  caught  my  ear,  and  I  thought 
that  possibly  Scotty's  story  might  be  a  sequel 
to  

Before  I  could  finish  the  sentence,  MacGregor 
reached  down  in  his  pocket  and  tossed  the  French 
cigarette  case  into  my  lap.  I  opened  it.  There 
was  the  seven  of  spades.  Two  or  three  of  the 
boys  leaned  over  my  shoulder  and  Bates  said. 
"T'm  still  betting  on  ouija." 

In  fingering  the  card,  my  thumb  slipped  under- 
neath, and  I  saw  a  small  spot  of  ink.  With  Scot- 
ty's permission,  I  pried  the  card  loose,  and  this 
is  what  we  read : 

THE  PROPHECY 

From  the  stars  of  Heaven 

T  learn  that  three  children  of  fate 

Were  born  on  this  mystic  date. 

Of  two  enemies  you  shall  know. 

One  shall  be  laid  low. 

The  last  is  a  dark  seven  ! 


Oppression 

By  Harry  Wyckoff 

I  cannot  see 

O'er  the  garden  wall, 

I  am  too  small ; 

The  sea  runs  free;  but  me  0 

I  am  too  small, 

And  I  cannot  climb 

A  tree,  except  it  be 

A  little  tree. 
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SAVE  THE  CHILDREN! 

By  H.  R.  Fairclough 


Sauvez  les  enfants !  Such,  in  international 
language,  is  the  cry  that  today  is  heard  above  all 
other  appeals  to  our  common  humanity.  "Save 
the  children!"  rings  out  in  clarion  tones  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  thanks  to 
one  of  our  most  popular  journals  is  at  this  mo- 
ment resounding  in  every  corner  of  America  as 
well. 

We  who  live  so  far  from  the  scenes  of  war 
and  desolation  can  but  faintly  realize  how  happy 
is  our  peaceful  and  prosperous  lot,  but  if  we 
could  visit  the  ravaged  lands,  the  wreckage  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  sad  and  joyless  peo- 
ple who  have  survived  the  horrors  of  this  recent 
strife,  we  should  see  for  ourselves  the  acute  and 
widespread  misery  that  America  has  so  fortu- 
nately escaped. 

The  people  of  Europe,  weighed  down  with  the 
pain  of  physical  suffering,  the  anxiety  attend- 
ant upon  heavy  financial  burdens,  and  the  legacy 
of  an  almost  universal  personal  bereavement 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cheery  and  light- 
hearted  tone  which  dominates  the  life  of  these 
fertile  and  prosperous  American  shores. 

And  yet,  even  in  starved  and  suffering  Europe, 
this  cry  of  "Save  the  children!"  has  awakened 
men  and  women  from  their  lethargy  and  depres- 
sion, and  led  them  into  a  great  work  of  rescue — 
that  of  saving  their  youth,  the  innocent  victims 
of  the  great  catastrophe,  and  the  only  hope  of 
coming  generations. 


ft  is  noteworthy  that  this  movement,  after 
springing  up  spontaneously  in  many  European 
lands,  has  now  become  international  in  its  scope. 
Most  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  stages  were 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  and 
especially  Great  Britain,  which  notwithstanding 
the  many  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  war,  took  the  lead  in  Europe  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  agencies  to  relieve  the  ever-widening  dis- 
tress. One  of  these  was  the  "Save  the  Children 
Fund,"  the  real  nucleus  of  the  present  Union  In- 
ternationale de  Secours  aux  Enfants,  which  has 
now  been  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

This  "Central  Union"  of  the  "Save  the  Chil- 
dren Fund"  held  its  first  congress  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  last  February,  and  was  attended  by 
commissions  from  at  least  fifteen  European  coun- 
tries, the  delegates  numbering  nearly  two  hun- 
dred. It  was  a  notable  gathering,  of  which  we 
are  told  that  there  remains  this  very  clear  im- 
pression, "that  of  the  perfect  unanimity  that  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
helping  the  children  in  the  countries  affected  by 
the  war,  without  consideration  of  political  or  re- 
ligious differences."  Like  the  International  Red 
Cross,  which  in  foreign  countries  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  all  national  Red  Cross  societies,  the 
Union,  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  in  the  work 
of  individual  organizations,  seeks  to  coordinate 
their  efforts,  since  it  regards  the  task  of  saving 
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the  children  as  a  single  problem,  and  one  that 
"must  be  solved  by  the  concerted  efforts  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  societies." 

It  is  worth  while  to  place  some  emphasis  upon 
the  great  philanthropic  work  in  which  the  ha- 
rassed nations  of  Europe  are  themselves  en- 
gaged, because  since  my  return  to  America  after 
more  than  two  years  absence  abroad.  1  find  evi- 
dence of  a  rather  widespread  view  that  relief 
work  in  Europe  has  been  almost  wholly  Ameri- 
can, and  that  now  it  is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  and  to  notify  Europe  that 
henceforth  she  must  exert  herself  and  work  out 
her  own  salvation,  unaided  by  the  new  world. ^ 

The  assistance  which  America  has  given  Eu- 
rope, both  during  the  war  and  since,  has  been, 
it  is  true,  enormous,  and  we  can  contemplate 
with  pride  the  achievements  of  the  Committee  of 
Relief  for  Belgium,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  American  Relief  Administration,  and  many 
other  organizations  which  have  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  service.  In  this  noble  welfare  work  many 
Stanford  men  and  women  have  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  it  has  been  to  them  a  con- 
stant inspiration  that  the  most  conspicuous  single 
figure  in  it  all  has  been  a  Stanford  man.  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover's  great  "European  Children's 
Fund"  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  beneficial 
of  all  the  modes  of  relief  devised  for  children, 
and  at  the  Geneva  convention  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  its  founder,  whose 
scheme,  after  one  year's  operation,  had,  he  said, 
"staved  off  death  and  disease  from  perhaps  three 
million  children."  The  Fund  aims  at  supplying 
poorly  nurtured  children  under  fourteen  with 
certain  supplementary  foods.  As  a  rule  it  merely 
provides  the  materials  and  entrusts  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  same  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  several  countries  benefited.  The  daily 
rations  for  each  child  are  normally  the  following: 
100  grammes  of  bread,  50  of  milk,  30  of  rice. 
10  of  sugar,  and  5  of  cocoa. 

The  writer  is  most  familiar  with  the  Child 
Feeding  plans  as  applied  to  the  little  country 
of  Montenegro.  Here  the  natural  poverty  of  the 
soil  makes  it  necessary  in  all  years  to  import 
some  food  supplies  from  outside  the  country,  and 
yet  the  difficulty  of  access  into  so  mountainous  a 
region  makes  the  work  of  importation,  whether 
of  food  or  of  other  supplies,  very  uncertain  and 
irregular.   The  Government  Food  Commissioner 


had  often  to  appeal  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  assist  him  in  importing  the  country's  ordinary 
food  supplies,  and  finally  confessed  his  inability 
to  handle  and  distribute  the  supplementary  sup- 
plies furnished  by  the  European  Children's  Fund. 
The  Red  Cross  therefore  assumed  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  this  work,  and  by  means  of  its 
efficient  personnel  and  the  excellent  transporta- 
tion system  which  it  had  developed  for  its  other 
needs,  grappled  successfully  with  this  most  im- 
portant problem.    As  a  result,  there  are  now  in 
operation    nearly    fifty    kitchens,    where  over 
twelve  thousand  poor  children  receive  the  only 
"daily  bread"  of  which  they  can  be  assured.  In- 
cidentally the  kitchens  are  made  to  serve  the 
cause  of  education,  for  they  are  commonly  set 
up  in  schools,  the  attendance  at  which  has  in- 
creased from  50  to  100  per  cent.    Moreover  they 
have  become  centers  for  improvement  in  public 
health,  for  Red  Cross  nurses  and  doctors  minis- 
ter to  the  children's  medical  needs  and  inculcate 
principles  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  which 
have  proved  beneficial  to  many  communities. 

But  the  very  fact  that  American  help  has  been 
so  effective  and  so  essential  in  the  saving  of  Eu- 
rope's children  makes  it  obvious  that  we  can  not 
withdraw  our  aid  before  the  work  is  finished. 
Even  if  we  stand  disdainfully  aloof  from  the 
League  of  Nations  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  and 
hearts  to  the  misery  and  anguish  of  suffering 
humanity.    We  are  today  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world,  and  our  very 
wealth  lays  upon  us  heavy  responsibilities.  Free- 
ly we  have  received  and  freely  must  we  give. 
No  one  surely  can  read  Mr.  Hoover's  appeal  in 
the  Literary  Digest  of  October  30th  without 
yielding  hearty  assent :  "It  is  for  us  to  say  wheth- 
er they  are  to  survive  or  to  be  left  to  die  or  be- 
come unfit  for  a  useful  part  in  the  future.  This  is 
a  charge  upon  the  American  heart,  and  America 
cannot  fail  in  her  solicitude  for  these  little  ones." 

Let  us  not  now  weary  in  well  doing.  Europe 
has  already  done  much  for  herself,  and  will  do 
more  in  the  future,  yet  it  is  still  true,  as  the 
Literary  Digest  says,  that  "in  the  far  places  of 
the  earth,  where  famine  stalks,  one  name  and  one 
alone  is  synonymous  with  rescue  and  hope —  and 
that  name  is  America."  "I  would  rather,"  says 
Mr.  Hoover,  "have  the  American  flag  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Europe  than 
riving  over  any  citadel  of  victory."  Let  us  save 
the  children !  . 
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MAKING  A  TRADE  SCHOOL  OUT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

AN  EDITORIAL 


It  is  regrettable  that  in  a  university  the  stu- 
dents who  have  the  least  trouble  are  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  deserve  exemption  from  it. 
This  more  or  less  bears  out  the  axiom  that  where 
nothing  is  risked,  nothing  is  gained — or  lost. 

In  the  past,  Stanford  democracy  has  been  no 
mere  boast.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
other  Western,  or  Eastern,  university  where  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  takes  part 
in  activities.  We  have  performed  the  impossible 
and  developed  championship  teams  out  of  appar- 
ently unpromising  material,  simply  by  the  process 
of  cooperation. 

It  is  because  of  these  very  things  that  we 
should  be  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  extent  of  making  an  offensive 
against  those  who  do  not  cooperate. 

Xow,  we  have  a  class  of  students  who  look  on 
the  university  as  a  trade  school,  and  nothing 
more  or  less.  They  do  not  attempt  to  take  part 
in  activities,  either  dramatics  or  anything  else. 
They  do  not  go  out  for  as  much  as  a  chess  team. 
Nor  do  they  give  any  of  the  very  necessary  sup- 
port to  >uch  activities  by  going  to  college  plays, 
subscribing  to  publications,  or  even  regularly 
attending  games.  Probably  there  is  no  better 
proof  of  a  man's  loyalty  to  the  University  than 
that  of  whether  he  buys  his  year  book  or  not. 
It  is  hard  to  picture  the  kind  of  student  who  does 
not  have  a  Quad  for  each  year  which  he  spends 
in  college.  Yet  figures  show  that  there  are  more 
than  a  few  who  do  not.  This  is  an  indication 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  For  it  is  a  safe 
assumption  that  anyone  who  has  taken  no  part 
in  making  the  college  year  a  success  will  have 
no  interest  in  having  a  record  of  it.  It  is  easy  to 
call  this  vanity.  If  so,  it  is  a  very  pardonable 
one,  and  one  which  gets  people  farther  than  any- 
thing else  which  we  can  think  of.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  is  not  more  of  it. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  man  who  gives  nothing  to  the  support 
of  activities  is  the  one  who  has  most.  And  the 
oik-  who  has  never  risked  probation  by  going  out 
for  anything  is  apt  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  the 


good  will  of  his  department,  and  the  one  whose 
credit  is  best. 

The  proposition,  however,  has  a  still  deeper 
application.  Now  patriotism,  or  loyalty,  if  you 
please  to  call  it  by  that  name,  is  not  something 
which  can  be  slipped  on  like  a  smoking  jacket, 
when  one  feels  that  he  has  time  to  settle  down 
comfortably.  The  man  who  comes  with  the  chief 
idea  of  learning  a  trade  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  is  the  one  in  life  who  is  so  interested  in 
making  as  much  money  as  possible  that  he  will 
have  no  time  for  anything  else,  either  here  or 
there.  And  any  benefit  which  he  is  going  to  be 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  in  college  or  out,  will  be 
largely  accidental. 

Probably  the  majority  of  students  who  come 
with  the  idea  of  exploiting-  the  university,  with- 
out any  real  conception  of  what  a  university  is, 
end  by  succumbing  to  the  intangible  and  sacri- 
ficing themselves  to  some  activity  or  other,  which 
has  no  more  immediate  reward  to  offer  than  an 
endangered  scholarship. 

The  question  of  how  those  who  do  not  succumb 
to  college  spirit  should  be  dealt  with  must  remain 
in  solution  for  an  answer.  Some  day  in  the 
future  American  universities  may  recognize  the 
70  per  cent  of  what  a  man  gets  out  of  college, 
and  put  a  premium  on  activities,  and  the  like. 
But  that  is  asking  too  much  at  present.  And  if 
it  is  realized  in  the  future  it  may  take  away 
some  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  things. 

But  something  which  would  give  us  more  than 
a  little  satisfaction  would  be  to  see  something 
after  this  order  (we  know  the  formula  by  heart  )  : 

"Mr  :  

"From  the  regular  Mid-Quarter  reports,  it  ap- 
pears that  your  record  is  unsatisfactory  in 
' '  Collec  ;e  Activities 

"(Signed)  =  

"Committee  Chairman. 
"[Mid-quarter  reports  may  indicate  a  serious 
or  merely  temporary  defect  in  the  work  men- 
tioned.]" 

Why  not?  A.  B. 
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LA  LIBRE  BELGIQUE 


Acceptons  provisoirement  les  sacrifices  qui  nous  s^nt  imposes, 
et  altcndons  patiemmcnt  I'heure  de  la  reparation. 

Le  Bourgmestre, 

AnoLi-Hb  MAX. 


Envers  les  personnes  qui  dominent  par  la  force  militaire  notre  pays 
FliVnh'F  ayons  les  egards  que  commandant  1'interet  general  Respecto  ns  le 

rui>ucc  reglements  qn'elles  nous  impnsent  aussi  longtemps  qu'ils  ne  pors 

tent  atteinte  ni  a  la  I  b?rt£  de  nos  consciences  chretiennes  ni  a 
I.E  {"  EEVRIEK  1915  notre  -  i )ignite  Patriot.que  •  M6r  MERGER. 


BULIETIN  DE  PROPAGANDE  PATIOTIQUE.  -  REGULIEREMENT  IRREGULIER. 

NE   SE   SOUMKTTANT    \  AUCUNE  CENSURE. 


ADRESSE  TELEGRAPH IQUE  '. 

KOMMANDATUR  -BRUXELLES 


BUREAUX  ET  ADMINISTRATION 

ne  pouvant  etre  un  emplacement 
de  tout  repos,  ils  sont  installes 
dans  une  cave  automobile 


AN.NONCKS:  l.es  affaires  ctant  nuiles 
sous  la  domination  allemanrie,  nous  avons 
supprime  la  pane  d'aniionecs  et  conseil- 
lons  a  tins  chenls  de  reserver  leiir 
argent  pour  des  temps  meilleurs. 


AVIS. 

On  nous  fait  a  noureau 
Vkonneur  de  s'occuper  dc 
notre  modate  bulletin.  Nous 
ensommes  flattes,  mats  nous, 
nous  voyons  jbrces  de  repetcr 
ee  que  nous  avons  dejd  dit 
pour  notre  defense.  Ce  n'est 
eertes  pas  nous  qu'on  pent 
aecuser  sans  mauquer  a  la 
rrritc.de  proroqucr  nos  con- 
citoyens  a  la  re'rolfe.  Nous 
ne  manquons  p:is  une  orca- 
sion  de  preehcr  la  patience. 
I' endurance,  le  cat  me  ct  le 
respect  des  loiv  dc  layusrre. 
A  ussi  profitons-nousde  eel  I  c 
occasion  qui  nous  est  off  eric 
pour  repel  cr  I 'oris  que  rum 
arons  deja  ince're  : 

RESIGNS  CALMES.'H 


Le  jour  viendra  (lente- 
ment  mais  surement)  oil  nos 
ennemis  conira'mts  de  recu- 
Icr  derant  les  Allies,  deiront 
ahandonnrr  notre  capitate. 

Sourenons-nous  alors  des 
oris  nombreur  qui  out  tU 
domes  aux  civih  par  le 
Gouvcrnmnent  ct  pur  notre 

L'ORDllE  SOCIAL  TOUT  EN  TIER  DEFENDU 
PAR  LA  BELGIQUE. 

I  e  3  aotit  1-  Gouvemement  allemand  remet  a  la  Bel-ique 
une  note  demandant  le  Hhte  passage  pour  ses  annees  sur  son 
erntoire,  movennant  quoi  PAllemagne  s'engage  a  matntentr 
Wgrite  ciu  royaume  et  de  ses  possessions  S.non,  la  Belgi- 
que  sera  traitee  en  er.nem.e.  Le  roi  Albert  a  douze  heures  pour 
?epondre.  Devant  cet  ultimatum,  .1  n/hes.te         I  q«e 

. .    lorrihlft  11  connait  lempe 

jpres    une  telle 


SON  EXCELLENCE  LE  GOUVERNEUR  B°"  VON  BISSING 
ET  SON  AMIE  INTLME 


9H9BBSBB9IHH 


NOTRE    CHER    GOUVERNEUR    ECU'RE   PAR   LA  I-ECTUR'S 
D^S  MENSONGES  DES  JOURNAUX  CENSURES.  CHERCHE  LA  VERITE 
DANS    LA   «  LIBRE    BELGIQUE  ». 


bourgmestre  M. Max:  \ 
CALMES ! ! !  Faisons  take  les 
sentiments  de  legitime  colere 
qui  fermentent  en  nos'ctrurs. 

Soyons,  comme  nous  I'a- 
vons  ete  jusqu'ici,  respee- 
tueu.r  des  lois  de  la  guerre. 
(Vest  ainsi  que  nous  conti- 
nuerons  a  nteriter  V  estime  et 
I' admiration  de  tons  lespcu- 
ples  cirilisc's. 

Ceserait  une  INUTILE  LA- 
CK ETE,  une  lachete  indiync 
des  Beiges  que  dechercher  a 
se  venycr  ailleurs  que  sur  le 
champ  de  bataille.  Ce  serait 
<fVj;/«sEXPOSER  DES  INNOCENTS" 
des  represaitles  terribles  de 
la  part  el' ennemis  sans  pitie 
et  sans  justice. 

Mefions-nous  des  ay  cuts 
provocateurs  allemands  qui, 
en  exultant  notre  patriotis- 
me,nous  pousseraient  a  corn- 
met  t  re  des  execs. 

RESTONS  MAITRES  DE 
NOUS  -  MEMES  ET  PRE- 
CHONS  LE  CALME  AUTOUR 
DE  NOUS.  C'KST  LE  PLUS 
GRAND  SERVICE  QUE 
NOUS  PUISSIONS  RENDRE 
A  NOTRE  CHERE  PATRIE. 


demarche,  ne  reeulera  pas.  Son  trone  est  en  jeu,  plus  que 
son  trope  :  les  sept  tri  llions  d'aines  —  quelle  eloquence 
prennen!  les  vuluaires  termes  des  statistiques  dans  certaines 
circonstances  !  —  qui  lui  sont  confiees  :  il  voit  en  esprit  ce 
beau  pays  indefendable  :  ces  chai  bonnajies,  ces  carrieres,  ces 
usines,  ces  filatures,  ces  ports,  celte  flonssante  industrie. 
epanouie  dans  ces  plaines  ouvertes  qu'il  ne  pourra  pas  pre- 
server. Mais  il  s'agit  d'un  iraiie  oil  il  y  a  sa  signature. 
Repondre  oui  a  I'Allemagne,  e'est  trahir  ses  consignataires,  le 
Francais  et  Anglais,  e'est  manquer  a  l'engageinent  pris,  se 


I'Trme'rallemande  est  un«  force  terrible.  II 
,eur  allemand.   II    sait   que  I'orgueilleux 

VRIERE   DE  FA  HIE  CIRCULER  CE  BULLETIN 


The  Story  of  the  Libre  Belgique 


Bv  Robert  C.  Binkley 


OX  Febrttary  1st,  1915,  a  well-dressed  young" 
woman  appeared  at  the  military  head- 
quarters at  Brussels  and  presented  a  little 
scented  envelope  addressed  to  Governor  General 
von  Bissing.  "It  is  something-  personal."  she 
.said.  "Can't  you  deliver  it  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernor?" The  sentry  smiled  knowingly,  and  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  advantage  he  took  care  to 
deliver  it  himself,  and  then  stood  smartly  at 
attention,  awaiting  a  reply.  When  von  Bissing 
opened  the  letter  he  flew  into  a  rage.  The  sen- 
try, dumbfounded,  rushed  back  to  find  the  wom- 
an, but  she  had  disappeared.  "She  should  have 
told  me  they  had  quarreled,"  he  complained.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  dainty  envelope  had  con- 
tained the  first  number  of  the  Libre  Belgique. 

Thus  did  the  little  "bulletin  of  patriotic  propa- 
ganda," from  its  hiding  place  in  the  mysterious 
"cellar-on-wheels,"  throw  down  the  gauge  of  bat- 
tle to  the  German  army  of  occupation.  For  four 
years  the  fight  went  on.  As  fast  as  the  Belgian 
patriots  who  conducted  the  paper  were  seized 
and  imprisoned,  their  places  were  taken  by  others 
equally  ardent.  The  most  severe  penalties  did 
not  intimidate  them  ;  rewards  for  their  capture 
amounting  to  100,000  marks  went  unclaimed ; 
a  special  department  of  the  Secret  Police,  devot- 
ing all  its  time  to  the  pursuit,  was  never  able 
to  ferret  them  out.  And  with  supreme  impu- 
dence, throughout  these  four  years,  a  copy  of 
every  issue  was  placed,  fresh  from  the  press,  on 
the  desk  of  the  Governor  General. 

All  Brussels  followed  this  struggle  with 
breathless  interest.  No  one  knew  when  a  new 
issue  was  to  appear,  for  it  was  ''regularly  ir- 
regular" ;  so,  if  the  period  between  numbers  be- 
came long,  the  deepest  anxiety  would  settle  over 
the  city.  But  sooner  or  later  the  good  burghers 
would  awake  to  find  that  freshly  printed  copies 
had  been  slipped  under  their  doors  or  into  their 
mail  boxes  during  the  night.  Plow  did  they  get 
there  ?  Where  were  they  printed  ?  Who  wrote  the 
articles?  By  what  means  did  they  evade  the  po- 
lice? Xo  one,  Belgian  or  German,  not  even  the  ed- 
itor himself,  could  have  answered  all  these  ques- 
tions at  the  time.  It  was  not  until  neighbors  were 
able  to  talk  to  each  other,  till  documents  could  be 
withdrawn  from  strange  hiding  places,  until  the 


German  prison  camps  gave  up  their  victims,  and 
until  those  who  had  lied  across  the  border  had  re- 
turned, that  the  whole  story  could  be  told.  Some 
of  these  records  have  recently  found  their  way 
into  the  Hoover  collection,  which  already  count- 
ed among  its  treasures  a  file  of  the  newspaper  it- 
self. And  so  it  is  that  the  remarkable  story  of 
the  Libre  Belgique  comes  to  us. 

W  hen  the  Germans  explained  their  system  of 
censorship  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  of 
Brussels  on  August  20th,  1(>14,  every  newspaper 
in  the  city  suspended  publication  rather  than  sub- 
mit. For  a  time  the  capital  had  no  regular  source 
of  news  save  the  German  communiques,  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  two  subsidized  papers  were  estab- 
lished, both  of  which  began  a  vigorous  pro- 
( ierman  propaganda.  To  meet  the  situation  thus 
created  a  veteran  journalist,  M.  Victor  Jourdain, 
later  nicknamed  the  "Konspiratur"  by  his  col- 
leagues, conceived  the  idea  of  defying  the  police 
with  an  aggressively  patriotic  journal.  .  Such  an 
enterprise  called  for  the  help  of  young  blood, 
and  in  Eugene  Van  Doren,  later  known  to  the 
police  as  "the  tall  blonde."  he  found  a  ready  con- 
federate. Jourdain  wrote  the  copy  and  Van 
Doren  looked  after  the  printing  and  circulation. 
I  le  found  a  printer  who  was  willing  to  under- 
take the  dangerous  job,  carried  the  manuscripts 
to  him  concealed  in  a  hollow  walking  stick,  and 
then  arranged  the  distribution  of  the  whole  edi 
tion.  . 

The  passions  of  that  time  have  long  worn 
away,  but  even  yet,  in  reading  this  issue,  we  arc 
stirred  by  its  vigor  and  charmed  by  its  audacity. 
Its  price  is  "elastic,  ranging  from  nothing  at  all  to 
infinity  ( vendors  are  requested  not  to  exceed 
that  limit)."  Its  date  of  issue  is  "regularly  ir- 
regular." and  it  respectfully  declines  all  censor- 
ship. Tts  telegraphic  address  is  given  as  the 
"  Kommandantur,"  or  German  Military  Bureau. 
As  to  advertising,  it  announces  that  "business 
being  at  a  standstill  during  the  period  of  occu- 
pation, we  have  suppressed  the  advertising  page 
and  advise  our  patrons  to  save  their  money  for 
better  times."  Perhaps  the  most  piquant  bit  of 
humor  is  the  little  notice  that  "the  editorial  estab- 
lishment, since  it  cannot  be  in  a  place  of  repose, 
is  installed  in  a  cave  automobile."    The  best  that 
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English  can  do  with  a  curt'  automobile  is  to  trans- 
late it  "cellar-on-wheels,"  but  the  French  idea  is 
even  more  grotesque.    Side  by  side  with  these 
sparkling  sallies  of  Gallic  wit,  stand  forth  the 
ideals  and  policy  of  the  paper  in  three  firm  state- 
ments.    Says  Cardinal  Merrier:  "Respect  the 
regulation  they  impose  upon  us  so  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  our  liberty  of  conscience 
or  our  patriotic  dignity."    From  King  Albert:  "I 
have  faith  in  our  destinies.  .  .  .  God  will  be  with 
us  in  this  just  cause."    And  the  heroic  Burgo- 
master Max:  "Let  us  accept  for  the  time  being 
the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  us  and  await  pa- 
tiently the  hour  of  reparation."     The  heading 
alone  gives  the  paper  a  real  personality.  Though 
it  can  jest,  it  can  also  be  in  deadly  earnest,  and 
though  in  earnest,  it  does  not  lose  its  dignity  or 
balance.    It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  von 
Hissing  was  angry  when  this  sharp-tongued  ene- 
my surprised  him  from  its  pink-scented  envelope. 

The  fight  was  on.    The  secret  police  quickly 
mobilized  its   force,  and  within  two  weeks  it 
was  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  "cave  automobile." 
An  hour  after  Van  Doren  had  carried  the  copy 
for  the  third  number  to  the  printer,  the  shop 
was  raided.    Fortunately  the  manuscripts  were 
destroyed  in  time,  but  the  publisher,  thoroughly 
frightened,  refused  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  the  affair.    However,  a  new  printer  was 
found  in  a  suburb,  and  the  distribution  carefully 
reorganized,  so  that  it  soon  covered  the  whole 
city,  and  yet  baffled  the  police.  A  distributor  re- 
ceived his  package  of  the  prohibited  journal,  and 
divided  it  up  among  a  few  agents,  who  would  in 
turn  divide  their  allotments  and  pass  them  on. 
Each   distributor  knew   only  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  his  packages,  and  those  to 
whom  he  delivered  them.    If  an  agent  were  ar- 
rested and  his  stock  of  papers  seized,  he  would 
not  only  be  unwilling  but  unable  to  discover  to 
the  police  the  real  source  of  his  supply.  Readers 
of  the  paper  were  warned  against  indiscretions. 
"Curiosity,  even  the  most  friendly,  may  be  just 
as  dangerous  as  willful  betrayal.  .  .  .  'We  there- 
fore earnestly  pray  that  our  readers  respect  the 
anonymity  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Libre  Bel- 
gique, and  refrain  from  making  any  efforts  to 
find  out  who  they  are."    So  effective  was  this  se- 
crecy that  when  the  veil  was  lifted  four  years 
later,  old  friends  and  next-door  neighbors  would 
often  find  that,  unknown  to  each  other,  they  had 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  all  through  the  war. 


The  printing  of  the   paper  presented  other 
difficulties.    Presses  were  frequently  raided  ;  pa- 
per in  sufficient  quantity  was  difficult  to  get.  In 
order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
required  for  printing,  the  typesetting  was  done 
in  an  abandoned  cellar,  and  the  made-up  forms 
were  carried  across  the  city  to  the  press.  The 
edition  was  then  hurriedly  run  through,  and  all 
traces  cleared  away.    Various  strategems  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deliver  the  bulky  bundles 
that  issued  from  the  printer's  shop  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  police.    Van  Doren 
usually  arranged  to  meet  his  agent  in  a  down- 
town department  store.     Both  would  enter  the 
elevator,  without  showing  that  they  knew  each 
other.    Van  Doren  would  get  off  at  the  second 
floor,  leaving  the  bundle  to  be  picked  up  by  the. 
other  and  carried  away,  as  if  it  were  a  purchase. 
No  less  care  was  exercised  in  editing  the  paper. 
Contributions  were  received  by  the  "Konspira- 
tur"  through  a  number  of  intermediaries,  and  so 
effectively  was  his  identity  concealed  that  though 
the  private  physician  of  the  Jourdain  family  be- 
came a  contributor  and  often  talked  with  Vic- 
tor  Jourdain,  he  did  not  learn  until  after  the 
war  that  the  venerable  journalist  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Libre  Belgique  in  any  way. 

Rut  in  spite  of  these  admirable  precautions 
the  Boche  picked  up  the  scent.  The  Abbe  De 
Moor  was  one  of  the  distributors.  One  day  he 
received  the  visit  of  an  individual  who  claimed  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  French  Government 
and  who  wanted  to  be  put  into  touch  with  the 
staff  of  the  Libre  Belgique  in  order  to  proffet 
them  financial  aid.  He  also  wanted  to  receive 
copies  to  be  sent  abroad  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. The  Abbe,  suspecting  a  trap,  promisee 
to  secure  the  desired  information  during  th< 
day.  When  the  man  called  again  in  the  evenim 
he  received  no  satisfaction,  and.  upon  leaving  th< 
house,  he  was  shadowed  and  seen  to  go  straigh 
to  the  Kommandantur.  The  Abbe  De  Moor  flee 
that  night  for  the  Dutch  border. 

Later  in  the  summer  the  police  struck  again 
with  more  success.  Philippe  P.aucq,  one  of  th 
most  efficient  and  enthusiastic  organizers,  wa 
arrested  and  condemned  to  death.  The  suburba' 
printer  was  shadowed  and  could  no  longer  d 
his  part.  The  resourceful  Van  Doren  installed 
secret  press  in  his  own  home,  and  walled  it  U| 
but  the  police  got  wind  of  it  and  began  to  watc 
his  house.    The  new  printer,  whose  shop  was  i 
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the  city,  became  frightened  and  refused  to  un- 
dertake any  more  illegal  publishing.  And  just 
at  this  critical  time  the  College  of  St.  Michel 
was  raided.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Libre  Bclgiquc  had  been  done  at  the  college.  Al- 
though there  were  thousands  of  copies  of  for- 
bidden publications  concealed  under  floors  and 
in  mattresses,  the  Germans  went  away  empty- 
handed.  They  were  still  suspicious,  however, 
for  they  had  been  so  sure  of  the  guilt  of  the 
college,  that  they  had  begun  to  excavate  in  a 
search  for  a  secret  cellar.  It  was,  therefore, 
very  important,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from 
the  college,  that  the  next  number  of  the  Libre 
>hould  appear  on  time.  In  the  face  of  this  ne- 
cessity, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  under 
observation,  Van  Doren  undertook  to  use  the 
secret  press  at  his  home.  The  frightened  print- 
er, finally  reassured  and  encouraged,  consented 
to  bring  out  the  two  succeeding  numbers,  in 
which  the  police  were  taunted  for  their  futile  raid 
on  the  college:  "In  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  the 
elusive  cellar  rolls  on  and  on."  And  then  came 
the  thunderbolt. 

It  was  April,  1916.  The  secret  police,  quite 
by  accident,  in  following  a  vendor  of  prohibited 
publications,  came  upon  the  great  depot  of  the 
Libre  Belgique,  where  they  found  an  edition  of 
25,000  copies  waiting  for  distribution,  the  type 
for  the  next  number  all  set  up,  together  with 
piles  of  other  prohibited  literature.  Wild  with 
delight  they  phoned  in  the  news  to  the  Kom- 
mandantur.  and  thirty-five  men  who  had  been 
under  suspicion  were  arrested  that  night.  Among 
these  thirty-five  were  almost  all  the  principal  or- 
ganizers and  distributors.  The  blow  was  a  ter- 
rible one.  Victor  Jourdain  had  apparently  not 
been  suspected,  several  of  the  Fathers  at  College 
Saint  Michel  were  let  alone,  but  Van  Doren  had 
been  compelled  to  flee. 

Van  Doren  had  been  expecting  arrest.  At 
about  10  o'clock  on  that  night  he  heard  a  noise 
in  the  street  and  saw  a  squad  of  German  sol- 
diers in  front  of  his  house.  Without  stopping 
to  put  on  his  shoes  he  went,  hatless  and  coatless, 
in  his  slippers,  out  the  back  door,  through  the 
garden,  over  the  wall,  and  then  out  upon  another 
street.  It  was  a  wild,  rainy  night.  He  went  first 
to  his  brother-in-law's  house,  secured  a  hat  and 
coat,  and  then  fled  across  the  city  to  the  house 
of  a  friend.  He  sent  his  friend  back  to  tell  his 
brother-in-law  where  he  was  in  hiding.  Two 


hours  passed  by,  and  his  friend  did  not  return 
from  his  errand.  Then  the  door  bell  rang.  He 
knew  that  that  must  be  the  police,  for  the  owner 
of  the  house  would  have  used  a  key  and  entered 
without  ringing.  Van  Doren  turned  out  his  light, 
ran  upstairs,  and  climbed  out  on  the  roof,  while 
the  soldiers  entered  and  began  to  search  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  On  the  roof  there  was  a 
strange  cluster  of  chimneys,  with  a  little  niche 
between  them.  All  through  that  wild  night  Van 
Doren  crouched  between  those  chimneys  on  the 
roof.  The  following"  day  he  stole  away  and  found 
refuge  in  another  house,  where  he  remained  in 
hiding  for  two  years,  unable  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  had  begun. 

The  situation  looked  black.  The  principal  or- 
ganizers were  in  prison,  and  those  who  were  left 
did  not  know  each  other.  The  decentralized 
character  of  their  organization  made  it  hard  for 
them  to  discover  each  other.  Still,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  next  number  of  the' 
paper  should  appear  as  quickly  and  in  as  large  an 
edition  as  possible,  in  order  to  convince  the  po- 
lice that  those  who  had  been  arrested  were  not 
responsible  for  its  publication.  Everyone  who 
had  borne  part  of  the  work  recognized  this  im- 
perative necessity. 

Fortunately  the  old  Konspiratur  had  preserved 
copies  of  some  of  the  articles  that  were  to  go 
into  the  next  number,  so  that  he  was  able  to  pre- 
pare a  copy  that  duplicated  the  made-up  form 
that  had  been  seized  in  the  depot.  With  the  help 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Saint  Michel  a  printer 
was  found.  Soon  afterwards  a  friend  of  one  of 
the  imprisoned  distributors  got  into  touch  with 
M.  Jourdain  and  placed  in  his  hands  copy  that 
he  had  prepared  independently.  Meanwhile  one 
of  the  prisoners  had  contrived  by  some  means  to 
write  and  edit  a  number  and  to  smuggle  it  out 
to  a  printer.  Even  the  printer  himself,  it  devel- 
oped, had  been  trying  to  get  out  an  issue  unaided 
and  had  written  some  fairly  good  copy.  The 
Libre  Belgique  would  not  die.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  easily  have  occurred  that  four  or  five 
issues  from  as  many  different  pens,  would  have 
appeared  simultaneously.  The  storm  at  Ger- 
man Headquarters  may  well  be  imagined,  when, 
after  the  depot  and  the  press,  the  type  and  the 
copy,  had  been  seized,  and  the  leaders  arrested, 
the  new  number  appeared  upon  the  Governor 
General's  desk. 

The  man  who  stepped  into  Van  Doren's  shoes 
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was  Albert  Leroux,  owner  of  a  little  stationery 
store.     He  now  acted  as  intermediary  between 
the  editor  and  the  printer,  and  supervised  the  dis- 
tribution.   Not  until  February  of  1917  was  his 
part  discovered.     One  morning,  while  he  was 
away,  the  police  entered  his  store.    "Where  is 
Leroux?"  they  asked  his  wife,  who  immediately 
perceived    the    danger.     "He    has    gone  out." 
"Good.     We  will  search  the  place  until  he  re- 
turns."   Whereupon  they  proceeded  to  turn  the 
place  topsy-turvy.    They  found  nothing.  "We 
will  search  the  cellar,"  they  announced,  "and  you 
must  come  along  with  us."    Madame  Leroux  re- 
plied that  nothing  was  concealed  in  the  cellar 
and  that  she  would  willingly  go  along,  but  she 
stopped  and  suggested  that  they  lock  up  the  store, 
lest  customers  come  in  while  they  were  away. 
"And  would  you  mind  hanging  up  this  little  sign 
in  the  window?"  she  added,  and  gave  a  card 
marked  "Closed"  to  the  guard,  who  stupidly 
hung  it  up  as  she  directed.   A  few  moments  later 
Leroux   came   up,   saw   the   sign,  understood, 
passed  on,  and  escaped  into  Holland. 

With  Leroux  gone  the  priests  of  Institute  St. 
Louis  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  College  Saint  Mi- 
chel took  up  the  work.  Everyone,  students  and 
faculty,  had  been  working  upon  prohibited  pub- 
lications. Many  of  them  were  already  under 
suspicion.  The  Libre  Belgique  continued  to  ap- 
pear, but  there  was  danger  that  any  moment 
might  be  its  last.  At  this  time  a  new  man  en- 
tered upon  the  scene,  the  Abbe  Van  den  Hout. 
Van  den  Hout  had  so  far  kept  himself  in  the 
background.  He  was  not  under  suspicion.  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  propa- 
gandist— enthusiasm,  resourcefulness,  and  a  quick 
wit.  He  was,  moreover,  a  vigorous  writer,  and 
when  Victor  Jourdain  lost  touch  with  things  he 
not  onlv  kept  the  whole  organization  intact,  but 
edited  the  paper  as  well. 

Arrests  were  made  regularly.  Jourdain  saw 
his  home  raided  repeatedly,  and  his  daughter  ar- 
rested. Such  excitement  is  not  good  for  a  man 
of  seventy-eight.  He  died  in  October,  1018,  just 
before  his  country  was  liberated.  From  time  to 
time  depots  of  prohibited  publications  were  dis- 
covered, each  find  involving  a  chain  of  arrests. 
An  engraver  was  caught,  dragging  down  with 
him  three  of  the  oldest  friends  of  the  paper.  The 
police,  exasperated  by  their  failures,  began  to 
raid  all  the  printing  shops  again  and  again,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  their  little  enemy  by  some 


lucky  chance.  But  the  little  bulletin  of  patriotic- 
propaganda  still  eluded  its  pursuers  and  taunted 
them  in  every  issue. 

One  issue  showed  a  picture  of  the  Governor 
General  swamped  under  a  pile  of  search  war- 
rants, while  in  a  dream-cloud  above  him  ran  the 
mysterious  "cave  automobile" — editorial  room, 
press,  and  circulation  department,  all  mounted  on 
wheels  and  busily  turning  out  their  product. 
When  a  special  corps  of  men  and  women  were 
brought  from  Berlin  to  suppress  clandestine 
publications,  the  Libre  Belgique  appeared  with  a 
full-page  photograph  of  the  group,  welcomed 
them  to  Brussels,  and  announced  that  "a  prize 
of  100,000  marks  has  been  offered  to  the  man 
who  finds  the  cave  automobile.  The  Libre  Bel- 
gique has  deposited  100,000  marks  with  the 
Deutsche  Bank  to  double  the  amount  of  this  re- 
ward." This  extract  from  an  open  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor General  von  Bissing  is  another  example  of 
its  biting  wit : 

"You  waste  your  time  and  you  lose  your  money 
uselessly.  It  is  true  that  more  than  once  you 
have  laid  your  hands  on  a  package  of  copies  of 
the  journal  that  has  become  your  nightmare,  and 
that  you  have  punished  severely  those  who  had 
them  in  their  possession.  But  the  Libre  Belgique 
has  continued  to  appear  just  as  irregularly  as  in 
the  past,  and  its  circulation  has  never  stopped 
increasing  regularly  after  each  one  of  your  ex- 
peditions. 

"Your  excellency  knows  very  well,  further- 
more, that  if  certain  expeditions  have  resulted 
more  or  less  gloriously,  others  have  covered  your 
agents  and  their  chiefs  with  ridicule.  Once  again, 
dear  Baron,  you  are  wasting  your  time  ;  your  seiz- 
ures and  confiscations  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
they  cost,  nor  do  they  repay  you  for  the  ridicule 
you  bring  upon  yourself  by  your  failure. 

"Dear  Monsieur,  you  should  remember  that  the 
Libre  Belgique  from  the  very  beginning  has 
promised  to  appear  in  spite  of  everything  as  long 
as  our  country  is  occupied  by  your  soldiers.  You 
forget  that  in  Belgium  a  promise  is  sacred,  that  it 
binds  those  who  make  it  as  surely  as  an  oatli — 
and  much  better  than  a  diplomatic  treaty.  You 
are  wrong  in  considering  us  as  an  annexed  prov- 
ince. You  may  rob  us,  imprison  us.  even  shoot 
us,  but  you  cannot  silence  us." 

In  January,  1918,  a  great  disaster  overtook  the 
whole  staff.  One  of  the  distributors,  not  trust- 
ing his  memory,  had  made  a  list  of  his  customers. 
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This  list  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Instead 
of  immediately  making  arrests,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously done,  they  began  to  shadow  these  individ- 
uals, to  trace  the  hidden  thread  back  to  the  pub- 
lisher, the  editor,  and  the  cave  automobile.  (  )n 
January  19th  the  blow  fell.  (  )ver  fifty  persons 
were  arrested  and  hurried  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Gilles,  where  they  saw  great  bundles  of  the  Libre 
Belgique  brought  in.  and  knew  that  their  depot 
had  been  discovered.  Everything  seemed  lost 
this  time.  The  printers,  the  editors,  the  report- 
ers, the  depots,  and  the  distributors  were  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  The  men  at  the  Kom- 
mandantur  were  triumphant.  The  officer,  ques- 
tioning the  prisoners  during  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination declared,  as  he  tore  open  the  bundles 
brought  in  from  the  depot,  "Well,  this  ends  it; 
we've  put  a  stop  to  it  at  last."  And  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1918  (it  was  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  journal  ) — the  heads  of  the 
police  force  had  a  banquet  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory. While  the  banquet  was  in  progress  an  of- 
ficer strode  in  and  threw  down  on  the  table  a 
copy  of  a  new  edition,  which  was  at  that  moment 
being  spread  through  the  city.  It  was  a  special 
edition,  celebrating  the  third  year  of  uninterrupted 
and  successful  irregularity.  It  bore  a  photograph 
of  Von  Falkenhayn,  with  a  biting  dedication,  and 
it  contained  articles — paeans  of  victory — written 
by  the  verv  men  who  had  just  been  sent  to  jail. 
A  more  dramatic  coup  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  Abbe  Van  den  I  lout,  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger, had  escaped,  carrying  with  him  a  reserve  of 
manuscripts,  and  be  now  bent  himself  to  the  task 
of  reorganization.  The  story  continues  to  lie 
one  of  wild  adventure,  of  desperate  risk,  of  pun- 
ishment, and  sacrifice.  Van  den  I  lout,  appearing 
now  as  an  Apache,  now  as  a  merchant  or  pro- 
fessor, flitted  from  place  to  place,  dined  one  night 
with  German  officers  and  slept  the  next  night  in 
a  hayfield.     The  circulation  steadily  increased. 


The  other  cities  of  Belgium  were  served;  copies 
were  sent  across  the  border  to  1  lolland,  and  from 
Holland  all  over  the  world.  One  copy  which 
found  its  way  to  America  was  sold  at  a  charity 
auction  for  $500.  This  fact  came  out  at  the  trial 
of  some  of  the  conspirators  when  the  prosecut- 
ing officer  charged  that  it  was  from  such  agecies 
as  the  Libre  Belgique  that  Americans  had  formed 
such  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  ( ierman  forces 
in  Belgium.  The  defendant  meekly  replied  that 
2,000  marks  was  not  the  current  price.  He  might 
have  added  that  it  did  not  even  approach  the  max- 
imum price  as  quoted  on  the  heading,  but  a  ( ier- 
man court  is  notoriously  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
humor.  Sometimes  a  copy  would  find  its  way 
to  a  prison  camp,  where  those  workers  who  had 
been  arrested  and  were  serving  out  sentences  at 
hard  labor  saw  with  joy  that  others  were  still 
fighting  the  good  fight. 

Then  came  the  glorious  autumn  of  1('1S, 
crowned  by  the  armistice.  The  war-worn  bulle- 
tin of  propaganda  had  accomplished  its  task. 
"We  swore  that  as  long  as  the  German  was  here 
we  would  confront  him,"  it  said,  "and  we  have 
faithfully  fulfilled  our  promise."  There  was  still 
one  more  pledge  remaining  to  be  redeemed. 

A  year  before,  in  November,  l'H7,  in  a  dec- 
laration that  was  at  the  same  time  a  defiance  of 
Yon  Falkenhayn  and  a  tribute  to  King  Albert,  it 
had  announced:  "Gist  what  it  may,  we  pledge 
ourselves  that  your  Majesty  will  find,  to  acclaim 
his  triumphant  entry  into  his  dear  capital,  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  Libre  Belgique."  This  final 
rendezvous  was  kept.  A  great  special  edition  of 
150,000  copies  was  printed,  and  for  the  first  and 
only  time  it  could  be  given  out  Upon  the  open 
street.  As  the  King  entered  the  city  the  sheets 
were  distributed  among  the  crowd,  and  in  the 
great  shout  that  greeted  him;  "Vive  le  Roi,"  the 
most  remarkable  newspaper  that  was  ever  printed 
passed  away. 


Immortality 

By  W.  B.  Stovall 
You  say  that  I  am  dead. 

Yet  when  the  sun  sets  on  the  crimson  plain. 

'Tis  I  who  paint  that  soft,  rose-petaled  tint  of  dying  day. 

And  when  you  feel  the  stillness  of  each  sapphire  dawn. 

So  pale  and  chill- 

That  bush  is  I. 


Blondel's  Song 


By  Howai 

JUST  off  the  Rue  Cannebiere  in  Marseilles 
there  is  a  disreputable  little  wine-shop  known 
as  the  Cafe  de  l'Univers.  It  is  well  named, 
for  a  more  cosmopolitan  clientele  one  could  not 
expect  to  find,  even  in  that  most  cosmopolitan  of 
all  Mediterranean  cities. 

The  student  O'Day  found  himself  there  one- 
winter  evening  when  he  had  fled  from  his  studies 
and  the  bleakness  of  the  University  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  Seating  himself  in  one  corner  of  the 
cafe,  he  smiled  at  the  maid  behind  the  comptoir 
and  ordered  a  cognac.  A  moment  later  he 
saw  the  young  dame  de  comptoir  descend  from 
her  perch  behind  the  counter  and  come  toward 
his  table.  Her  words  left  him  amazed. 
"Monsieur,  are  you  brave — and  strong?" 
O'Day  set  down  his  glass  as  he  gazed  at  the 
girl  across  the  table.    Then  he  smiled. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  would  not  have  questioned 
my  bravery  had  you  seen  me  in  London  ask 
the  dowager  duchess  of  Devonshire  for  her 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  or  my  strength  had 
you  seen  me  knock  out  Carpentier  in  the  fourth 
round  while  all  Paris  raged." 
"Surely  monsieur  jests!" 
"Ah,  Felicite — " 

"Rosalie  is  my  name,  monsieur." 

"Ah,  Rosalie,  let  me  but  know  how  I  can  help." 

"It  is  not  me,  monsieur." 

"Not  you!"  disappointed. 

"No;  an  American.  She  is  upstairs — a  pris- 
oner !" 

"A  woman?" 

"Yes.  Mile.  North  of  Denzil's  Opera  Comique. 
.  Hush  !    My  father  comes  !" 

She  was  back  at  the  desk  as  a  door  opened. 
While  Rosalie  engaged  her  father  in  conversa- 
tion, O'Day  was  considering. 

Mile.  North  of  Denzil's  Opera  Comique !  Why 
yes,  he  remembered  her— a  slim,  fair  girl  with  a 
golden  voice.  He  had  gone  the  night  before  to 
the  Municipal  Theatre  to  hear  Lamartine's  "Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion,"  given  by  one  of  those  cheap 
little  companies  that  every  year  tour  the  prov- 
inces. Only  once  during  the  evening  had  O'Day 
felt  the  charm  of  the  story.  That  was  in  the 
third  act  where  the  American  girl  as  the  trouba- 


o  Pka.se 

dour  Blondel,  journeying  throughout  the  land  of 
Austria,  singing  the  king's  favorite  song,  had 
sung  beneath  the  gray  towers  of  Gratz: 

"Li  dous  consire 
Quern  don'  amors  soven — " 

As  she  finished,  the  English  king  appeared  in 
a  window  high  in  the  tower  and  dropped  a  ring 
to  the  faithful  troubadour. 

Here  Lamartine  had  undoubtedly  written  his 
greatest  lyric  melody,  which,  sung  by  Mite. 
North,  had  brought  forth  round  after  round  of 
applause  and  repeated  cries  of  "Encore!"  And 
now  she,  the  American  girl  with  the  golden  voice, 
was  a  prisoner  herself.  But  in  what  a  different 
world!  Over  a  drab  little  wine-shop  near  the 
waterfront  of  this  Mediterranean  port. 

O'Day's  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
departure  of  M.  Legros,  who  passed  through  the 
cafe  to  the  street  and  disappeared  around  the 
corner  into  the  Cannebiere.  Rosalie  beckoned  at 
once  to  O'Day,  who  crossed  to  the  comptoir. 

"You'll  help,  I  know.  Go  into  the  garden  .  .  . 
the  window  above  the  stairway.    I'll  watch  here." 

In  the  rear  of  the  cafe.  O'Day  found  a  restful 
retreat,  a  bit  of  Paradise  hidden  behind  a  stone 
wall.  He  saw  in  the  twilight  an  old  wooden 
stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor.  About  half 
way  up  was  a  shuttered  window  fastened  from 
the  outside  by  a  heavy  iron  bar.  O'Day  started 
up  the  staircase,  halting  below  the  closed  win- 
dow. .  .  .Someone  in  the  room  behind  the  barred 
shutters  was  sobbing. 

"Don't—please  don't!"  he  called  softly  to  the 
window,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  grasped 
the  bar  and  flung  the  shutters  back. 
"Miss  North,  are  you  there?" 
He  saw  her  then.  She  had  been  sitting  near 
the  window  with  a  gas  jet  flaming  dimly  behind 
her.  The  light  played  gold  and  red  on  bronze 
hair  that  made  her  appear  amazingly  childish. 

"Who— who  are  you?"  she  faltered,  surprise 
mingling  with  hope. 

"Rosalie  told  me  of  you."  he  explained.  "She's 
watching  the  door  now.  I'm  Roger  O'Day,  and 
always  willing  to  help  anyone  from  the  States.' 
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O'Day  might  have  said  more  truthfully  that 
he  was  always  willing  to  help  anyone  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  especially  if  she  were  young  and  beauti- 
ful. 

"And  you  will  help  me?"  the  girl  asked. 

"If  you  are  in  trouble !  First  let  me  know 
what  we  are  up  against.  Rosalie  is  watching. 
Now  tell  me !" 

He  stood  on  the  stairway,  with  one  hand  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  while  she  leaned 
over  above  and  told  him  her  story. 

She  came  from  Idaho,  she  informed  him.  The 
city?  Oh,  Boise —  Did  he  know  it?  Two 
years  before  she  had  gone  to  Paris  to  study.  Her 
money  had  begun  to  dwindle,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  home  when  a  friend  told  her 
of  the  Denzil  Opera  Company  which  would  tour 
the  province.  She  sang  before  the  director,  M. 
Rambaud,  and  was  signed  up  immediately  for 
the  full  tour.  Then,  while  in  Ximes,  she  had  re- 
ceived  a  letter  from  home.  .  .  .  Ah,  that  letter! 
Her  mother  was  ill  .  .  .  her  own  dear  mother 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  two  years.  She  must 
sail  for  the  States  at  once ;  she  must  reach  Boise 
by  the  first  of  June.    It  was  imperative. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

M.  Rambaud  had  refused  to  listen  to  her ; 
she  must  stay.  They  had  yet  the  Riviera  to 
tour,  and  what  a  season  it  was ! 

Finally  she  became  incensed  and  vowed  she 
would  leave  on  the  Perpiguan,  which  sailed  in 
two  days  for  New  York. 

M.  Rambaud  had  raved,  had  stormed.  Fie 
threatened  procedure  ;  then  took  things  into  his 
own  hands,  withheld  her  money,  and  at  last 
locked  her  in  her  room  above  the  Cafe  de  l'Uni- 
vers.  She  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  in- 
evitable when  O'Day  had  made  his  appearance. 

"It's  easy!"  he  assured  her.  "Leave  it  to  me, 
Roger  O'Day!  We'll  get  you  to  the  ship  with- 
out his  knowing  it." 

"But  it  isn't  that  simple,"  the  girl  interrupted. 
"I  have  no  money  unless  he  pays  me;  and  with- 
out money  what  can  I  do?" 

"Let  me  lend  you  a  few  francs.  I  spent  last 
week-end  at  Monte  Carlo  and  the  god  of  chance 
was  kind." 

"But,  Mr.  O'Day,"  she  faltered,  "how  can  I 
expect  you,  a  perfect  stranger,  to  pay  my  pas- 
sage  ?  No.  I  couldn't  allow  you.  But  my  poor 
mother  .  .  ." 


O'Day  was  clasping  her  hand  and  feeling  very 
sentimental,  indeed,  when  they  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  Rosalie  calling  from  below: 

"Monsieur,  monsieur !  Close  the  window 
quickly.  My  father  ascends  the  inner  stairway 
with  M.  Rambaud !" 

O'Day  pressed  Miss  North's  extended  hand  in 
a  quick  farewell.    "Trust  me,"  he  whispered. 

"Oh,  I  do  !"  she  returned,  with  a  smile.  "Oh, 
I  do,  dear  friend  from  home!" 

He  swiftly  closed  the  window,  put  the  bar  in 
'place,  and  softly  stole  back  to  the  cafe. 

"Tell  her  to  remain  quiet  where  she  is,"  he 
counseled  Rosalie.  "I'll  go  to  the  office  of  the 
Transatlantique  Generate  immediately.  There 
may  be  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  we  can 
book  Miss  North  on  the  Perpignan." 

When  he  returned  two  hours  later  he  was 
humming  the  troubadour  song: 
"Li  dous  consire 
Quern  don'  amors  soven — " 

At  once  Rosalie  came  forward. 

"They  took  her  away  an  hour  ago !"  she  cried 
brokenly.    "Mon  pere  suspected." 

"Gone!    Where?"  gasped  O'Day. 

"I  don't  know.  They  turned  south  toward 
the  quay.  Mile.  North  gave  me  one  beseeching 
glance.    Mon  Dieu  ! 

"Where  do  you  think  they  have  taken  her?" 

"Oh,  Monsieur,  I  don't  know.  Beast  of  a 
father!  Pig!" 

"Hush,  Rosalie!"  cautioned  O'Day.  "Bring  me 
an  aperitif  and  let  me  think." 

He  finished  his  aperitif  slowly,  as  the  French 
do,  and  rose.  As  he  passed  the  comptoir  where 
Rosalie  sat,  he  whispered : 

"I'll  be  back  soon.  Have  a  room  ready." 

When  he  returned  he  brought  two  companions. 
Rosalie  raised  her  eyebrows  in  surprise,  for  one 
was  a  not  too  clean  Neapolitan  street  singer  with 
a  mandolin,  and  the  other  a  diminutive  monkey 
with  a  red  cap  over  one  eye,  and  holding  a  tin  cup. 

"The  room,  Rosalie !  And  do  not  let  us  be 
disturbed  !  I  am  teaching  Signor  Gallino  a  song." 

For  the  next  thirty  minutes  Rosalie  could  hear 
sounds  of  singing  and  mandolin  thumping  com- 
ing from  the  floor  above.  When  the  trio  de- 
scended O'Day  was  no  longer  the  O'Day  that 
she  knew.  He  wore  a  pair  of  old  corduroys  with 
a  scarlet  sash  about  his  waist :  his  face  appeared 
dark  and  unshaven  beneath  a  rakish  velvet  hat. 
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Without  a  word  they  passed  through  the  cafe. 
Down  the  Rue  Gautin  toward  the  waterfront 
they  went.  At  the  second  corner  they  stopped. 
'I'he  Neapolitan  struck  up  Lamartine's  aria  on 
his  mandolin,  and  the  two  sulgers  lifted  their 
voices  to  the  housetops. 

It  was  bad  singing;  even  O'Day  admitted 
that.  But  only  once  did  they  sing  at  one  corner, 
then  on  to  the  next ;  and  always  the  same  song. 

Fearing  that  even  if  -Miss  North  heard  the 
song  she  might  think  it  had  been  accidentally 
picked  up  by  some  passing  singers,  and  so  not 
recognize  him,  he  decided  to  get  the  message 
across  in  English  at  all  hazards,  lie  did.  and 
this  is  what  he  sang: 

"I  sing  the  song  of  a  troubadour 
As  he  sings  to  his  lady  love  ; 
1  sing  the  song  of  a  mad  amour 
As  high  as  the  stars  above. 

"My  song  is  plaintive,  my  song  is  sad. 
This  song  1  sing  to  thee 
Beneath  the  cold  grey  towers  of  Gratz 
My  lady  from  fair  Boise." 

lie  was  shrieking  these  words  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan's accompaniment,  when  the  sign  came.  Three 
floors  up  a  handkerchief  was  waved  from  a  win- 
dow, then  dropped.  It  slowly  floated  to  the 
ground,  while  O'Day  took  in  the  location— the 
Rue  (ialois  and  a  narrow  lane,  a  patisserie  below 
with  chambres  above. 

They  finished  the  song  and  strolled  on  to  the 
next  street,  where  O'Day  dropped  some  coins  into 
the  hand  of  the  Neapolitan  and  directed  him  to 
move  on  to  the  Rue  Cannebiere.  O'Day  re- 
turned to  the  cafe  and  changed  his  clothes. 

When  he  again  reached  the  patisserie  in  the 
Rue  Calois.  the  street  was  deserted.  Slowly  he 
went  past  the  patisserie,  and,  as  he  came  to  the 
stairway,  darted  in.  He  stopped  at  the  top. 
where  he  found  himself  faced  by  a  short,  stout 
woman  with  piercing  eyes. 

"You  are  doubtless  the  maitresse,"  said  O'Day. 
The  woman  eyed  him  without  a  word. 
"1  desire  a  room,  madame.    If  you  have  a  cor- 
ner  one— on  the  third  floor."   He  flipped  a  coin. 

"With  pleasure,  monsieur."  She  turned  and 
led  him  Up  the  dimly  lighted  stairs. 

"If  you  are  respectable,  monsieur,"  she  said. 
"But  I  see  you  have  no  luggage.     There  was 
a  "-entleman   who  came  that   way  last  month. 


A  nice,  obliging  man!  1  little  thought  he  would 
do  anything  to  inconvenience  me.  But — would 
you  believe  it,  monsieur? — he  shot  himself  on  the 
second  floor  front,  and  ruined  my  carpet,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  police,  who  pried  into  everything." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  me,  madame,"  re- 
plied O'Day,  "for  1  already  committed  suicide 
once  last  week." 

Having  listened  until  the  landlady's  footsteps 
had  passed  down  the  stairway,  O'Day  went  to  the 
window  and  flung  open  the  shutters.  He  then 
cautiously  opened  the  door  to  the  hallway  and 
slipped  over  to  the  next  door. 

Swiftly  taking  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  tore 
a  page  from  a  note-book  and  wrote: 

"My  Queen,  your  faithful  troubadour  is  in  the 
next  room.  Blonpel. 

This  he  folded  once  and  slipped  under  the 
door.    A  moment  later  a  reply  came. 

"Blondel:  You  are  faithful:  but  your  singing 
is  frightful.    The  door  is  locked.  B.  N. 

O'Day  was  reading  the  note  the  second  time 
when  he  became  aware  of  steps  ascending  the 
stone  staircase.  He  darted  back  to  his  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  listened.  The  tootsteps 
came  down  the  corridor  toward  him,  stopped. 

It  was  her  room!  With  a  panther-like  move- 
ment, O'Day  crossed  to  the  open  window  and 
beheld  in  the  darkness  what  he  had  not  noticed 
before — small  balconies  before  each  window.  By 
maneuvering  he  found  that  he  could  reach  across 
to  the  next  balcony.  Even  as  he  did  so  he  heard 
voices  from  the  open  window. 

"I  hope,  mademoiselle,  that  you  have  decided 
to  continue  with  the  company." 

It  was  a  deep  voice,  undoubtedly  M.  Rambaud. 
"Yes.  monsieur.    What  else  can  I  do!" 
"Ah!  mademoiselle,  you  can  do  much  if  vol 
will  only  not  be  so  distant  to  me,  M.  le  directeur 
Your  name  in  lights,  mademoiselle,  before  til 
theatre  ...  a  star !" 

O'Dav  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  He  tool 
one  glance  at  M.  Rambaud  standing  with  hi: 
back  to  the  window,  a  short,  heavy  man,  saw  tin 
look  of  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl,  and  spranj 
forward  through  the  open  window  toward  th 
unsuspecting  director.  The  little  man  cbokec' 
his  fat  body  began  to  bend  backward  under  th 
unrelenting  hand  of  his  assailant  :  and  soon  ~S\ 
Rambaud  red  in  the  face,  sputtering,  fumitj 
found  himself  on  his  back  on  the  floor. 
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"Quick,  a  cord  of  some  kind,  Miss  North  !" 
b'Day  called,  holding  his  hand  over  the  mouth 
of  the  struggling  director.  The  two  of  them  soon 
had  M.  Rambaud  bound  helplessly. 

"Get  your  things  together!"  cried  O'Day. 

"M.  le  Directeur,  I  am  taking  Miss  North  to 
Paris,  where  she  will  be  safe,  (hie  word  from 
yon  to  anyone  will  bring  me  down  upon  you." 

Miss  North  had  put  on  a  small  hat  and  veil 
and  given  her  gladstone  to  O'Day. 

Silently  the  two  passed  down  the  stairs  to  the 
Rue  Galois.  They  reached  the  Cannebiere  and 
O'Day  hailed  a  taxi. 

"To  Paris,  you  said,  monsieur?" 

"To  the  quay  d'  Almeinc,  cochcr!" 

"I  can  never  thank  you  for  this  kindness."  said 
Miss  North  as  O'Day  helped  her  up  the  stairs  to 
the  deck  of  the  Perpignan.  Now  it's  good- 
bye .  .  ." 

"<  )h,  not  good-bye — yet,"  returned  O'Day  with 
a  smile.  "I'm  going  to  Gibraltar  with  you." 

"To  Gibraltar!  Oh,  no,  you  must  not.  .  .  . 
You  see.  it's  not  my  mother  I'm  returning  to.  .  .  . 
I'm  to  be  married  the  first  of  June!" 

"Married !" 

"Yes!  He's  a  nice  boy;  he  works  in  the  bank. 
If  von  ever  come  to  P>oise  .  .  ." 

"Ah,  Blondel,  you've  broken  my  heart.  Pll 
never  come  to  Boise  now." 

"I'm  afraid,  dear  friend,  you're  a  romantic." 

"If  you  could  see  yourself  as  I  see  you  five 
years  from  now,  you'd  call  me  a  realist." 

A  bell  sounded,  and  O'Day  made  a  dash  for 
the  gang-plank.  He  stood  on  the  wharf,  watch- 
ing the  liner  put  to  sea.  Miss  North  had  not 
stirred  ;  she  stood  by  the  rail  and  watched  him. 

As  the  liner  drew  out  of  the  harbor  into  the 
Mediterranean.  O'Day  still  stood  there  watch- 
ing her  lights  as  she  grew  smaller  and  disap- 
peared into  the  mist,  H°e  seemed  to  be  listening 
to  some  melody  coming  across  the  waters.  And 
the  words  were : 

"Li  dous  consire 
Ouem  don'  amors  soven — " 
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QUESTION  NO.  1 

OF  WHAT 

DOES  THE  FLUTE 
REMIND  YOU? 

YOU'LL  find  the  notes  of 
the  winging  bird,  the  songs 
of  a  thousand  May-times, 
in  "Irene"  as  played  by  the 
Rose  Room  Orchestra, 
with  flute  obligato  by 
BROOKS  PARKER. 

YOU'VE  never  danced  to 
music  quite  so  delightful. 

BROOKS  PARKER  will  be 
featured  at  the  Rose  Room 
dansants  this  week. 

BROOKS  PARKER  .is 
the  director  of  the  Rose 
Room  Orchestra.  He  play- 
ed first  flute  with  the 
famous  Exposition  Or- 
chestra, and  is  the  solo 
flutist  of  the  San  Francisco 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

DANCE  at  the  Palace 
Rose  Room.  7  to  1. 

Nine  musicians  of  note 


Under  the  direction  of  Josephine  Marshall  Fernald,  the  STANFORD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
has  enrolled  a  large  number  of  students  this  season.  Departments  of  Voice  Culture,  Piano, 
Theorv.  Harmony,  Coaching.  String  and  Wind  Instruments.  Pupils  available  for  Concerts, 
Church,  and  entertainments.  915  Waverley  Street.  Phone  P.  A.  711.  Mondays  at  1:00.  Kohler 
&  Chase  P>ldg.,  San  PTancisco. 


Dodge  Brothers 

4  DDDR  SEDAN 


The  Sedan  is  surely  a  good  and  a  useful 
car — go  good,  and  so  useful,  that  the  most 
we  might  say  about  it,  is  outdone  every 
day  by  the  things  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  owners  say 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually'high 


OSEN  MOTOR  SALES  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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KODAK  FINISHING 


COPYING 


FREEMAN'S  PHOTO  AND  ART  SHOP 

CHRISTMAS  and  STANFORD  VIEWS 
FRAMING 


ENLARGING 


SOUVENiRS 


The  Stanford  Theatre 

PHONE  P.  A.  40 

for 

Reserved  Seats 


CAMPUS  SHOE  SHOP 

A.  DELYON,  Proprietor 

Back  of  Postoffice    Phone  1 028-J 


After  the  SHOW  try  a- 
CREAM  WAFFLE 

at  the 

COLLEGE  WAFFLE  INN 


Buy  Your  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  EARLY— 

HERRICK  STUDIO 

Opposite  Masonic  Building,  Palo  Alto 


COMFY 
SLIPPERS 


Are  conducive  to  a  night  of  profit- 
able study.  When  you  slip  your  feet 
into  a  pair  of  felt  slippers — what  a 
cheery,  warm  feeling  it  is! 

You  can  settle  down  to  a  good 
night's  work  without  a  bit  of  trouble. 


FOR  MEN  and  WOMEN 


Prices  $1.50  to  $4.00 


TO  BE  PROSPEROUS 

YOU  MUST 
LOOK  PROSPEROUS 


KEEP  STEP  WITH 

YOUR  TAILOR 

HE  IS  YOUR  FRIEND 


STIEGELER'S 

Leading  Tailors 
730  Market  San  Francisco 
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Stanford  Christmas  Cards 


i-IGHT  BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS  PRINTED  IN 
FOUR  COLORS  FROM  DRAWINGS 
BY  MR.  P.  J.  LEMOS 

MANUFACTURED    AND    FOR    SALE  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Stanford  University 
Also  at  CR  AND  ALL'S  in  PALO  ALTO 


556  Emerson  Street  Phone  772-W 

STUART 

THE  PRINTER 

Fraternity  and  Sorority  Printing  a  Specialty 


W.  L.  Greene 
CAMPUS  CIGAR  STORE 


Phone  219 

PALO  ALTO  DAIRY  CO. 

Best  Dairy  Products 

Guaranteed  Milk 

Cream  and  Ice  Cream 

314  University  Ave. 


Fisher  &  Co. 

Jet  Andrews 

HATTERS  SINCE  1 85 1 

666  Market  Street  OpPoslte  Palace  H°tel 

ALL  STYLES  HATS  and  CAPS  and 
TOPCOATS 

•         IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC 
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PALO   ALTO  CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE 

Branch  of  Pacific  Co-operative 
League 

Quality  Groceries  at  Reasonable 
Prices 
Quick  Service 

Phone  P.A.  29     521  Ramona  St. 


The  Home  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

THE    LARGEST    FiRE   INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY IN  THE  WORLD 

Total  Assets,  December  31,  1919: 
$54,595,060.31 

J.  R.  Chace  &  Son,  Agents 

115  N.  First  St.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


HART 

The  Tailor 

240  Kearny  St 
San  Francisco 

SUITS  MADE  TO  YOUR 
INDIVIDUAL  MEASURE 

$25.00,  $30.00,  $35.00 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


645  Ramona  St.  Phone  P.  A.  179 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  and  DYERS 

SPECIAL   STUDENT  PRICES 

Suits  cleaned  and  pressed  $1.50 
Suits  sponged  and  pressed  75c 

WORK    CALLED    FOR    AND  DELIVERED 


HOTEL 
VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE 


For  twenty-nine  years  a  hotel  for 
Stanford  people 


DINNER-DANCES 

Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Evenings 
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WHITE  FLYER  LINE 

Special  Holiday  Rate 
$25.00  Los  Angeles  and  Return 

INCLUDES  MEALS  and  BERTHS 
S.S.  HUMBOLDT— Sails  December  13,  17,  21,  25 

AMERICAN    TRAVEL    BUREAU,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
615  Market  Street  Phone  Sutter  1372 

STANFORD  AGENT 

C.  R.  MINARD,  306  Encina  Hall 


PATRONIZE  :— 

The  Encina  Cigar  Store  and  Union  Barber  Shop 

—JACK  MEYER 


ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

Refiners  and  Distributors 
of 

GASOLINE  and 

LUBRICATING  OIL 

and 

Other  Refined  Products 

Main  Office: 
Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of 

SAN  JOSE 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT 
November  15,  1920 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts   $4,463,524.42 

U.  S.  Bonds  for  Circulation   300,000.00 

U.  S.  Certificates  of 

Indebtedness  ....  1,100,000.00 

Other  Bonds,  Securities,  Etc   1,747.520.24 

Bank   Building      168,834.64 

Other  Real  Estate    80,299.70 

Cash  and  Due  From  Banks  1,086,132.02 

$8,946,361.02 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   $  500.000.00 

Surplus     200,000.00 

Undivided  Profits    203  691.61 

Circulation    .......    300.000.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  on 

Bonds  50,000.00 
Deposits  7,687,669.41 

$8,946,361.02 

President  Cashier 

W.  S.  CLAYTON.       PAUL  RUDOLPH. 
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Number  4 


FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 


THE  BONDAGE  OF  "HE  SEA 

HAAKON  CHEVA  IER 


AN  O'DAY  STORY 

HOWARD  PEASE 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  PUSHKIN 

ROBIN  LAM  SON 


INFLATING  THE  UNIVERSITY 

EDITORIAL 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  $2.00 


JANUARY  1921 

SINGLE  NUMBERS,  25  CENTS 


I 


GOLF  TOGS 


Sport  Clothes 

and 

White  Flannel  Trousers 

We  Cater  Especially  to  Stanford  Men 


BULLOCK  &  JONES  CO: 

Post  and  Kearny  Streets,  San  Francisco 


Tailors 
Haberdashers 


Hatters 
Shirtmakers 


Modern 

HIGH-SPEED  ELECTRIC  CARS 

Leave  Palo  Alto  Hourly 
During  Daylight  Hourly 

to 

SAN  JOSE 


78c 


Fare  includes  war  tax 
Good  for  Four  Days 


78c 


PENINSULAR  RAILWAY  CO. 
"ELECTRIC" 


556  Emerson  Street 


Phone  772-W 


STUART 


THE  PRINTER 

Fraternity  and  Sorority  Printing  a  Specialty 


HOTEL  PALO  ALTO 

TOURIST  HOME  AMONG 
the  OAKS 

"Open  to  the  Public" 


403  Alma  St. 


Opposite 

S.  P.  Depot 


Drawing  Instruments  and 
Materials 

CONGDON  &  CROME 

The  Leading  Stationers 


Palo  Alto 


Cal. 
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Professional  Directory 

of  Palo  Alto 


PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS 


R.  G.  REYNOLDS 

Wilson  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  274-M 


H.  C.  REYNOLDS 
E.  C.  CLENDENIN 
Frazer  Bldg.      Phone  P.  A.  101 

THOMAS  F.  HAMMOND 
Bank  of  Palo  Alto  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  23 


L.    E.  PHILLIPS 
Thoits  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  10 


DENTISTS 

MERVYN   C.  RUDEE 
Wilson  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  912 

GEO.  BLAKESLEY  LITTLE 
Madison-Thoits  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  419-J 


W.  H.  KETCHUM 
Homeopathic  Physician 
Parkinson  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  427 


L.  M.  PLACE 
Wilson  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  94 

DR.  KNEASS 
University  and  High  Sts. 
Phone  P.  A.  1286 


CHIROPRACTORS 

MINOR  &  HALL 
8-16  Cooley  Bldg. 
Phone  P.  A.  887 


CHIROPODISTS 

DR.  MINNIE  L.  GIBSON 
183  Everett  Avenue 
Phone  P.A.  726-M 


W.  L.  Greene 
CAMPUS  CIGAR  STORE 


MENDENHALL  CO. 

PALO  ALTO 
Importers  of  and  Dealers  in 

DRY  GOODS  and  FANCY  GOODS 

UNIVERSITY   AVE.,  at   BRYANT  ST. 
Telephone  185 


CAMPUS  SHOE  SHOP 

A.  DELYON,  Proprietor 

Back  of  Postoffice    Phone  1 028-J 


VICTROLAS  and  RECORDS 

NEW  and  UP-TO-DATE  DEMONSTRATION 
ROOMS— COURTEOUS  and  EFFICI- 
ENT SERVICE— THE  LATEST 
IN  RECORDS 


RALPH  C.  D0DS0N 


Phone  861 


340  University  Ave. 
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Beginning  the  Year 

Resolve  this  year  to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  folks  back 
home. 

It  will  make  them  happier,  and  bring  you  a  measure  of  supreme 
contentment. 

A  splendid  way  to  do  this  is  to  send  home,  at  least  once  a  month,  a 
box  of  our  delicious  chocolates. 

COLLEGE  MAID 
CO-ED  LELAND  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

"The  Candy  with  a  College  Education" 

Tell  us  what  to  send,  to  whom,  and  how  often.  We  will  relieve  you  of 
all  details  of  packing  and  mailing. 

^Wi/sdn's 

CAMPUS    AND    PALO  ALTO 


The  House  of  Courtesy 


THEY  GET  WHAT 
THEY  WANT 

All  Men,  When  They 
Buy  Clothes,  Want  Just 
One  Thing:  Satisfaction 

If  They  Get  That,  They 
Get  It  All 

If  Our  Clothes  Don't  Satisfy 
—Money  Back 

HART,  SCHAFFNER 
&  MARX 


Varsity 
Theatre 

Paramount,  Artcraft,  Goldwyn 
and  Metro  Photoplays 

Only  show  in  town  where  students 
enjoy  themselves 


Phone  219 


PALO  ALTO  DAIRY  CO. 

Best  Dairy  Products 

Guaranteed  Milk 

Cream  and  Ice  Cream 

314  University  Ave. 
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ELITE  MARKET 

F.  Phillips 

SELECTED  MEATS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
—FISH  AND  POULTRY— REGULAR 
DAILY   SERVICE   TO    THE  CAMPUS 


Phone  7 


218  University  Ave. 


EARLE  &  CO. 

The  Oldest  Grocery  Store  in  Palo  Alto 
Known  as 

The  House  of  Quality,  Progress, 
Accommodation 


MASONIC  BLDG. 


PALO  ALTO 


FULLER  &  CO. 

THE  LEADING  GROCERS 

Best  Goods — Quickest  Service 
Phones  Palo  Alto  751,752 


FRANK  J.  MILLER 

FANCY  BAKERY  and  CATERING 
SPECIALTY 
DELICATESSEN  DEPT. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERIES  TO 
FRATERNITIES   and  SORORITIES 

Corner  University  and  Emerson 
Phone  P.  A.  516 


PATRONIZE  :— 

The  Encina  Cigar  Store  and  Union  Barber  Shop 

—JACK  MEYER 


ARE  YOU  MARRIED? 

If  Not 

Let  the  Red  Star  Laundry  Co. 
Be  Your  WIFE 

Socks  Darned,  Buttons  Sewed  on 
On  the  Campus  Since  1890 
Agents  in  the  Halls 

Phone  S.  J.  69  459  W.  Santa  Clara 

San  Jose,  Calif. 


KING,  CASTLE  GATE, 
AMERICAN  BLOCK, 
ROCK  SPRINGS,  and  HI  HEAT 
COALS 

WM.  0.  HORABIN 

Phone  P.  A.  6o       235  Hamilton  Ave. 


Printing  Equipment 
Increased 


Recent  improvements  in  the  mechani- 
cal equipment  of  The  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  together  with  the  addi- 
tion of  several  skilled  employees  (our 
organization  now  numbers  twenty-four 
people),  place  us  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  a  printing  and  binding  service  of 
unquestioned  merit.  Whatever  your  re- 
quirements may  be,  we  feel  confident 
that  an  interview  with  us  will  be  of  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  you.  Our  plant,  located 
at  the  terminus  of  the  campus  car  line, 
is  an  interesting  place  to  visit. 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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Big  Reduction  Sale 

Kuppenheimer  Suits  and 
Overcoats 

25  to  50  per  cent  off 

Furnishings,  Hats  and  Caps 
Greatly  Reduced 


Wideman  &  Son 

The  Kuppenheimer  House 
in  Palo  Alto 


Hotel  Larkin 
and  Cafe 


Remodeled 
Better  Than  Ever 


JOE  LARKIN 

General  Manager 


Don't  Carry  Money 
In  Your  Pocket! 

How  many  dollars  have  been 
lost  by  students  through  this 
habit  during  the  past  year? 

We  invite  you  to  open  a  sav- 
ings or  checking  account  with 
us.  A  representative  is  at  the 
Stanford  Book  Store  from 
eleven  to  one  twenty  daily. 

THE  BANK  OF 
PALO  ALTO 

Resources  Over  Two  and  One-Quarter 
Millions 


AT  MEAL  TIME 


The  Union  Cafe 

AND 

The  Inn  Cafeteria 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 
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DR.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

From  a  recent  photograph 


lS  tanford 

(gjftRDINAJLj) 

Continuing  The  Stanford  Sequoia 
Volume  XXX.  JANUARY,  1921  Number-4 


From  the  Autobiography  of  David  Starr  Jordan 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  of  Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  President  of  the  World  Book  Co.,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  print  advance  extracts  from  Dr.  Jordan's  forthcoming  autobiography.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  taken  from  Chapters  20  and  21.  All  rights  reserved.  Copyright,  1921,  by  World  Book 
Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.] 


The  Building  of  the  Xazmin  House 

IN  July.  1893.  Mrs.  Stanford  having  made  her 
decision  as  to  the  University,  it  was  thought 
best  for  me  to  keep  an  engagement  of  sev- 
eral months'  standing  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  educational  exhibits  in  the  great 
Columbian  Exposition,  popularly  known  as  the 
"World's  Fair."  During  my  stay  in  Chicago  I 
was  the  guest  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
whose  husband  had  charge  of  the  Exposition 
Bank. 

Returning  to  California,  I  was  at  once  faced 
bv  the  staggering  administrative  complications 
which  I  have  just  attempted  to  make  clear.  At 
the  same  time  a  minor  crisis  confronted  my 
household,  as  it  seemed  impossible  for  us  to 
spend  another  winter  in  Escondite.  Indeed,  some 
months  before,  Mr.  Stanford  had  ordered  plans 
prepared  for  a  commodious  stone  residence  to 
be  rented  to  me  as  President,1  and  a  builder's 
contract  was  placed  in  his  hands  the  afternoon 
before  his  death.  But  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  University  was  then  in  no  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  I  was  there- 
tore  compelled  to  build  for  myself  hastily  and 

'  From  the  beginning  it  was  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  perquisites  for  any  one  connected  with 
the  University,  it  being  the  Founders'  desire  to  pay 
ample  and  definite  salaries. 


under  unforeseen  conditions.  The  new  house 
(which  we  began  to  occupy  early  in  1894)  was 
naturally  much  more  modest  than  the  one  origi- 
nally contemplated,  and  entirely  inadequate  also 
for  a  permanent  official  residence  ;  but  as  things 
turned  out,  we  ourselves  never  felt  like  making 
large  additions,  and  academic  needs  seemed  al- 
ways to  forbid  our  asking  the  University  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  home,  even  with  the  rental  placed 
on  a  business  basis. 

At  Mrs.  Stanford's  request  we  retained  the 
site  indicated  by  her  husband,  northwest  of  the 
original  Roble  Hall,  apart  from  the  other  homes 
and  encircled  by  a  dozen  superb  live  oaks.  These 
trees,  among  the  finest  in  the  State,  were  pre- 
served by  a  former  occupant,  Jerry  Easton, 
whose  abode  had  stood  in  their  midst.  One  of 
them  is  of  remarkable  interest,  being  probably 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  "woodpecker-tree" 
now  in  existence,  and  bored  full  of  acorn  holes 
from  top  to  bottom  by  the  California  red-headed 
woodpecker,  Melanerpes  formicivorus.  This 
bird,  otherwise  much  like  its  eastern  cousin,  has 
the  unique  habit  of  thus  storing  in  the  fall  the 
long  slender  live-oak  nuts  against  the  days  of 
need  during  the  long  dry  season  of  California. 

About  the  house  we  planted  a  great  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  ultimately  grew  into  a 
crowded,  incongruous,  but  delightful  jungle.  I 


<)0 
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resist  my  botanical  impulse  to  name  them  all,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  appellations  are 
as  honey  on  my  lips,  and  that  nearly  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  equator  and  poles  excepted,  has 
its  representative.  Among  them  the  Australian 
"bottle  brush  tree"— Callistemon;  the  Minnesota 
crabapple,  and  the  Japanese  cherry  stand  first  in 
my  affections.  From  Christmas,  at  which  time 
our  spring  begins,  until  June,  when  the  fields 
grow  yellow,  the  thicket  is  joyous  with  bloom. 
Tn  the  fall  flame-thorn  (Pyracantha)  with  its 
orange  berries  tempts  the  white-crowned  spar- 
rows to  earlier  and  earlier  visits,  so  that  of  late 
they  leave  not  a  bite  for  the  robins  who  come  in 
January,  and  who  formerly  regarded  the  thorns 
as  their  sole  preserve. 

Roses,  of  course,  we  have  in  abundance,  with 
two  beautiful  climbers  which  cover  the  whole 
front  of  the  house;  and  around  the  garden  ex- 
tends a  little  orchard  with  a  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
set  off  here  and  there  by  several  sturdy  plants  of 
the  "Barbary  Fig,"2  some  brought  directly  from 
Morocco,  others  from  Luther  Burbank's  won- 
derful nurseries  at  Santa  Rosa. 

The  garden  we  cheerfully  share  with  certain 
other  folks  who  seem  to  think  it  theirs.  A  large 
covey  of  quail  surely  have  prior  right,  being 
"original  settlers"  already  long  established  when 
we  arrived.  Finding  us  friendly,  they  decided 
to  remain,  roosting  at  night  in  the  big  trees,  wan- 
dering around  at  will  by  day,  a  little  shy  to  be 
sure,  but  confident  nevertheless  of  our  good  in- 
tentions. And  a  beautiful  sight  it  is  to  see  the 
whole  unit,  young  and  old,  briskly  deploy  across 
the  open  driveway  and  dart  to  shelter  in  the 
other  covert.  If  however  the  house  is  quiet,  they 
calmly  take  possession  of  the  place.  Of  morn- 
ings, the  male  with  tossing  plume  perches  on 
limb  or  post,  calling  out  (at  least,  so  it  comes  to 
my  ear )  "thirty-two,  thirty-two."  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  real  count  of  the  covey  runs 
above  forty. 

Other  birds  keep  house  with  us— the  fine 
sickle-bill,  or  western  thrasher,  a  relative  of  the 
mocking-bird  and  almost  as  sweet  a  singer ;  many 

~  -Opuniia  ficus-iudica,  a  cactus  with  agreeable  fruit, 
although  like  every  other  species  of  cactus  a  native  of 
arid  America,  has  long  been  cultivated  about  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  "Barbary  Fig"  forms  the  parent  stock 
from  which  Burbank  has  developed  numbers  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  variants  with  red,  white,  green 
and  yellow  fruit. 


linnets,  the  male  crimson-washed  and  with  ex- 
quisitely sweet  voice,  as  well  as  an  inordinate 
taste  for  cherries;  the  little  house  wren;  two 
dainty  species  of  humming  birds ;  and  the  Cali- 
fornia jay  with  wonderful  sky-blue  coat,  but 
dreaded  and  detested  by  all  his  smaller  neighbors 
because  of  his  evil  temper.  Outside  in  the  great 
field  lives  the  western  meadow-lark  with  thrush- 
like notes,  quite  unlike  the  incomplete  and  queru- 
lous call  of  his  eastern  cousin.  Mounted  on  a 
fence  post,  oblivious  of  the  kindly  passer-by, 
hour  after  hour  he  lifts  his  ringing  carol  to  the 
day. 

In  addition  to  our  native  neighbors,  for  many 
years  I  harbored  certain  interesting  aliens  for 
purposes  of  study.  These  were  monkeys  and 
parrots,  for  which  the  climate  of  California  is 
fairly  well  adapted.  Bob  was  the  first  and  clev- 
erest of  my  monkey  people — that  is,  we  called 
him  Bob.  His  real  name  we  never  knew ;  it  was 
lost  in  the  jungles  of  Borneo.  But  as  I  long 
ago  told  his  story  3  for  naturalists  and  for  chil- 
dren, it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Concerning 
the  others  of  his  kin  who  came  after,  a  few  words 
will  suffice. 

One  little  ailing  Ccrcopitheais,  a  member  of 
Bob's  tribe,  was  given  the  run  of  the  warm  fur- 
nace-room, which  he  shared  with  two  kittens. 
Of  these  he  became  very  fond,  often  sitting  with 
an  arm  around  each  until  they  grew  too  big  for 
him.  And  when  his  food  was  brought,  he  always 
carefully  laid  before  them  some  delectable  morsel 
such  as  a  cold  potato  or  a  raw  carrot!  These 
they  finally  came  to  accept— though  not  enthusi- 
astically—while he  in  turn  learned  to  lap  up 
milk  cat-fashion. 

All  of  my  simian  wards  were  human  in  their 
longing  for  companionship.  One  big  female 
grabbed  a  passing  kitten  and  made  off  with  it  to 
the  top  of  the  barn.  From  that  point  of  vantage 
she  was  dislodged  with  difficulty  after  an  hour 
or  so,  during  which  she  hugged  the  whimpering 
little  beast  to  her  monkey  heart.  At  another 
time  she  adopted  a  young  motherless  chick,  and 
as  night  came  on  would  carefully  lift  and  place 
it  out  of  reach  behind  her  in  a  snug  corner  of 
the  old  dog  house  where  she  slept.  At  sharing 
her  food,  however,  she  drew  the  line— gently  bt| 
firmly  removing  her  charge  to  a  satisfactory  dis- 
tance at  dinner-time. 

3  "The   Story  of   Bob";   The   American  Naturalist 
1892.    Reprinted  in  "The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara.' 
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Still  another,  a  male  who  maintained  a  more 
or  less  mutually  aggressive  relation  with  our 
Great  Dane  dog,  would,  when  attached  to  the 
latter's  collar  by  a  chain,  ride  around  contentedly 
on  his  back.  This  amusement  ended  in  a  near- 
tragedy,  for  one  day  when  the  carriage  left  in 
haste  to  meet  a  train,  the  dog  went  too — so  per- 
force did  the  rider,  but  not  keeping  his  hold.  We 
understood  afterward  that  the  scene  was  lament- 
able, but  only  at  the  station  was  the  situation  un- 
covered to  the  coachman,  who  brought  the  mon- 
key back  on  the  front  seat,  considerably  the  worse 
for  wear,  his  eyes  eloquent  with  reproach. 

Of  the  parrots  our  special  joy  was  "Loro  Bo- 
nito,"  a  yellow-head,  from  Mazatlan.  When  first 
presented  to  my  wife,  he  was  able  to  imitate  with 
<\  good  deal  of  exactness  the  fife  and  drum  of 
his  home  Presidio.  This  accomplishment  he  soon 
lost,  however,  and  with  it  ultimately  all  of  his 
Spanish ;  but  he  meanwhile  picked  up  a  good 
deal  of  English.  From  an  Irish  maid  he  learned 
to  sing  with  strong  Hibernian  accent : 
"I'm  called  Little  Buttercup,  sweet  LittleButtercup, 
Though  I  can  never  tell  whoy!" 

The  "Stanford  yell"  of  those  days  with  its 
eight  "rahs"  he  worked  hard  at,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  arithmetical  precision.     One  day, 
however,  when  the  University  was  rejoicing  at 
the  lifting  of  a  great  cloud,  he  listened  intently 
to  the  reiterated  student  shout,  the  old 
Rah,  Rah,  Rah, 
Rah,  Rah,  Rah, 
Rah,  Rah, 
Stanford  ! 

and  from  then  on  kept  the  count  perfectly.  Sit- 
ting in  the  sunshine  at  the  end  of  a  great  oak 
limb,  he  took  special  joy  in  shrieking  out  the 
staccato  lines  again  and  again. 

One  Guatemala  parrot  with  a  green  head  never 
learned  to  speak  but  was  greatly  interested  in 
music.  Left  alone  in  the  room  with  the  grapho- 
phone  playing  coloratura  selections,  he  would 
Strike  the  key  and  keep  up  a  creditable  running 
accompaniment  of  his  own.  Occasionally  losing 
the  note  he  would  then  break  out  into  a  most  dis- 
cordant squawk,  with  which,  in  fact,  he  generally 
closed  his  performance.  Another  bird  of  the 
same  species  (owned  by  a  little  girl  from  Guate- 
mala) would  solemnly  repeat  long  Latin  re- 
sponses from  the  mass,  winding  up  gaily  with 
"I'amos  a  los  toros."* 

4  "Let  us  go  to  the  bull  fight." 


To  the  garden  recently  came  two  new  tenants 
less  exotic  than  the  monkey  and  the  parrot,  but 
by  no  means  indigenous  to  California.  The  one, 
the  Eastern  Grey  Squirrel — Sciurus  carolinen- 
sis — seems  to  need  an  audience,  like  all  his 
brethren,  and  watches  the  spectator  as  though 
craving  admiration.  Between  him  and  the  cats 
there  rages  a  perpetual  feud ;  the  woodpeckers, 
also,  on  their  intermittent  returns  feel  outraged 
by  his  raid  upon  their  storehouse  in  the  big  oak, 
and  scold  vociferously  over  his  intrusion. 

The  Silver  Squirrel  of  California — Schirus 
doitglasi — the  largest  and  handsomest  of  our 
members  of  the  tribe,  is  a  shy  animal,  unfortu- 
nately, and  never  leaves  his  haunts  in  the  upland 
forests.  Our  new  friend  belongs  no  doubt  to  the 
overflow  from  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  his  sociable  species  has  been  accli- 
mated and  whence  it  is  now  making  its  way  down 
the  Peninsula.3 

The  other  newcomer,  the  Opossum,  is  a  beast 
of  very  different  disposition,  sullen  in  temper 
and  skulking  about  by  night,  for  he  has  no  love 
for  man  and  no  human  trait  beyond  a  taste  for 
chickens.  Man  in  return  finds  him  good  only 
when  properly  roasted,  "Maryland  style,"  under 
which  circumstances  he  has  much  the  flavor  of  a 
sucking  pig.  Native  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  this  interesting  creature  is  finding  for 
himself  a  congenial  home  in  our  region  to  which 
some  one  has  purposely  brought  him,  with  an 
eye  to  future  "possum  roasts." 

The  Death  of  Senator  Stanford 
In  June,  1893,  I  went  with  Mrs.  Jordan  to 
Sisson  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Shasta,  intending 
to  spend  there  a  month's  vacation.  But  one 
morning  when  I  had  climbed  to  snow  line  on  the 
mountain,  I  was  overtaken  by  an  Indian  on 
horseback  bearing  a  telegram  which  announced 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stanford.  Hurrying 
home  full  of  distress  for  Mrs.  Stanford  in  her 
grief,  and  saddened  by  a  sense  of  personal  loss, 
we  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  face  of  things 
was  changed  at  the  University — and  this  through 
no  fault  of  the  founders  or  of  the  educational 
staff. 

Apoplexy  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 

5  With  all  forms  of  this  type  as  well  as  some  others 
in  America,  certain  individuals  are  melanistic  glossy 
black  throughout,  and  exceedingly  handsome.  Our 
first  squirrel  visitors  were  all  black. 
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Mr.  Stanford's  death.    Behind  that,  however,  lay 
no  doubt  his  apprehension  of  the  tremendous  fi- 
nancial strain  which  he  realized  would  fall  upon 
him,  for  a  special  reason,  in  the  panic  he  saw 
approaching.    .    .    .    Death  threw  his  estate  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  Court,  a  necessary 
procedure  protecting  the  property  from  attack  by 
individual  creditors,  but  at  the  same  time  debar- 
ring the  University,  as  such,  from  participating 
in  the  receipts  until  all  indebtedness  could  be 
canceled.    And  while  as  a  "going  concern"  the 
liabilities  of  the  Stanford  estate  ( borrowings  and 
legacies — about  eight  millions  in  all )  were  not 
inordinate,  as  property  to  be  settled  with  a  view 
to  retiring  from  business,  its  condition  was  des- 
perate, as  will  later  appear.  And  so  began  a  long- 
struggle  to  protect  it,  clear  it  of  debt,  and  make 
it  secure  as  the  University  endowment.  This 
effort  lasted  for  six  years,  meanwhile  testing  the 
devotion   and   determination   of   the  surviving 
founder  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The 
strength  of  character  then  revealed  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford more  than  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her  by  her  husband.    But  of  that  much  more 
in  due  time. 

Mr.  Stanford's  funeral  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  for  as  man  and  as  friend 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Conspicuous 
among  those  present  were  the  employees  of  the 
railway  company,  who  felt  for  him  a  genuine 
reverence  and  affection.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins,  whose  stately 
discourse  ended  with  words  memorable  for  their 
truth  and  justice: 

Bearers,  men  of  iron  hands  and  iron  hearts,  gentle 
down  your  strength  a  little  as  ye  bear  his  body  forth— 
'tis  a  man  ye  bear— and  lay  it  safely  in  its  last  strong 
resting  place. 

As  Lelancl  Stanford's  idealism  has  concerned 
so  large  a  part  of  my  own  life,  I  shall  here  di- 
verge to  touch  upon  some  of  the  salient  points 
in  his  character  and  history.  He  was  born  in 
Watervliet,  Albany  County,  New  York,  on  March 
9th,  1824,  and  died  at  Palo  Alto  June  21,  1893. 
His  early  education  he  received  at  the  well- 
known  Cazenovia  Academy.  Having  afterward 
finished  his  preparation  for  the  profession  of  law, 
on  September  30th,  1850,  he  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Dyer  Lathrop,  a  business  man  of 
Albany,  and  settled  at  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
There,  however,  he  soon  lost  all  his  belongings 
by  fire,  upon  which  he  decided  to  try  his  for- 


tunes in  California  (whither  he  went  by  the  old 
overland  route),  while  Mrs.  Stanford,  returning 
to  her  parent's  home,  awaited  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  rejoin  him. 

Arrived  in  California  in  1852,  Stanford's  first 
venture  was  the  establishment  of  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  at  Michigan  Bluff,  a  mining  camp 
on  the  American  River.  Thence  he  moved  (1856) 
to  Sacramento,  the  great  distributing  point  of 
the  region,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
Becoming  soon   a  prominent   citizen,  he  was 
chosen  as  a  delegate  from  California  to  the  Chi- 
cago   Convention    which    nominated  Lincoln. 
Whereupon,  having  prospered  in  business,  he 
planned  to  return  and  settle  permanently  in  the 
East.    But  his  selection  as  Republican  nominee 
for  the  governorship  of  California — and  subse- 
quent election  to  that  office— kept  him  a  resident 
in  the  State  of  which  he  was  for  a  generation 
the  most  conspicuous  public  figure.    As  "war 
governor"  during  the  critical  period  from  1861 
to  1863,  he  immediately  took  his  stand  for  the 
Union  and,  ably  seconded  by  Starr  King,  was  a 
decisive  force  in  holding  California  against  se- 
cession.   He  thus  became  one  of  Lincoln's  trust- 
ed associates. 

Another  noteworthy  contribution  to  both  State 
and  nation  was  the  earnest  advocacy — in  his  in- 
augural address — of  a  transcontinental  railway 
connecting  California  with  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
For  this  purpose,  the  national  government,  alive 
to  the  pressing  need,  first  made  offers  of  large 
grants  of  land  along  the  proposed  line,  and  sub- 
sequently loans  of  money  for  the  completion  of 
the  scheme.  The  system  was  then  developed  in 
two  parts,  by  separate  corporations — the  Union 
Pacific  from  Omaha  to  Utah,  and  the  Central 
Pacific,  undertaken  by  Stanford  and  his  part- 
ners, eastward  from  Sacramento  to  Utah,  Ogden 
being  ultimately  made  the  point  of  division. 
Many  obstructions,  political  and  financial,  were 
from  the  outset  encountered  by  both  companies,6 
but  the  transcontinental  line  was  at  last  finished 
in  May,  1869.  A  picturesque  incident,  the  driv- 
ing of  a  golden  spike  at  Promontory,  the  origi- 
nal junction,  celebrated  the  great  achievement. 

6  One  capitalist  who  was  invited  to  join  Stanford  m 
the  venture  told  me  that  he  himself  "would  not  have 
touched  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole"  so  slight  seemed  the 
chances  of  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
moters were  obliged  at  times  to  pay  twelve  per  cent 
monthly  interest. 
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From  the  generous  earnings  and  the  sale  of 
bonds  (not  stocks)  of  the  Central  Pacific,  Stan- 
ford and  his  associates  afterward  built  the  South- 
ern Pacific  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 
and  Portland.  The  Central  Pacific  was  then 
leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  virtually  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  the  ownership  of  the  two  remaining 
the  same. 

In  1885,  toward  the  close  of  his  active  busi- 
ness career,  Mr.  Stanford  returned  to  political 
life  as  United  States  Senator  from  California, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  still  serving  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  At  Washington  his  activities  were 
characterized  by  an  interest  in  general  agricul- 
tural welfare,  and  a  wholesome  degree  of  inde- 
pendence in  party  affairs,  especially  in  postpon- 
ing and  thus  defeating  the  ill-considered  and 
dangerous  Lodge  "Force  Bill"  of  1890,  which 
provided  for  Federal  control  of  elections  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Leland  Stanford's  far-reaching  influence  never 
rested  wholly  or  even  mainly  on  wealth.  Indeed, 
during  his  early  career  he  was  far  from  affluent, 
and  a  fundamental  simplicity  of  life  kept  him  al- 
ways in  touch  with  the  people.  In  person  of 
heavy  build,  and  rather  slow-spoken  though  ex- 
tremely direct  and  earnest,  he  had  a  considerable 
fund  of  dry  humor,  and  a  rarely  beautiful  smile 
which  illumined  his  otherwise  impassive  face. 
Broad-minded  and  long-headed,  he  was  a  keen 
but  sympathetic  and  benevolent  observer  of  hu- 
man nature.  I  never  heard  him  speak  in  bitter 
terms  of  any  opponent.  His  kindness  of  heart 
was  naturally  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  politi- 
cal and  other  parasites  ;  yet  even  in  these  mat- 
ters he  was  seldom  deceived,  being  able  to  pene- 
trate the  various  masks  with  which  ambitious  im- 
pecuniosity  tries  to  disguise  itself.  In  the  words 
of  his  secretary,  Herbert  C.  Nash,  "he  was  active 
when  other  men  were  idle  ;  he  was  generous  when 
other  men  were  grasping ;  he  was  lofty  when 
other  men  were  base." 

Caring  nothing  for  creed  or  ceremony,  he  had 
nevertheless  a  deeply  religious  nature.  To  him, 
the  fundamentals  in  religion  constituted  the  basis 
of  character.  He  recognized  certain  emotional 
values,  however,  and  his  theological  position,  the 
result  of  clear  thinking  combined  with  warm 
feeling,  might  have  been  partially  defined  as 
"Unitarian-Methodist."  His  conception  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  measure  of  divine  bounty, 
he  put  into  the  form  of  an  epigram  which,  with 


his  approval,  we  placed  on  the  title  page  of  the 
University  Register:  "The  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  toward  man  on  earth,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  humanity  are  one  and  the  same."  After- 
ward, a  sentence  in  one  of  my  early  addresses, 
"A  generous  education  is  the  birthright  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  America,"  caught  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  asked  to  have  that  appear  with  the 
other. 

As  a  natural  outcome  of  this  attitude  he  pro- 
vided in  the  endowment  grant  that  the  University 
was  to  be  free  from  all  ecclesiastic  ties,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  should  teach  the  basic  principles 
of  religion  and  morality.  Otherwise  the  deed  of 
gift  concerns  only  education,  pure  and  simple, 
without  hampering  clauses. 

Of  philosophical  discussions,  particularly  as 
related  to  education,  he  was  especially  fond.  In 
the  two  years  preceding  his  death  we  spent  many 
evenings  discussing  education  in  general  and  the 
University's  relation  to  its  students  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  His  educational  ideals,  largely 
drawn  from  practical  experience,  were  also  in 
part  a  reflex  of  the  views  of  certain  friends,  espe- 
cially Agassiz,  White,  and  Oilman.  A  conception 
of  education  as  "training  for  usefulness  in  life" 
was  his  central  idea.  But  to  him  usefulness 
meant  not  only  material  efficiency  but  intellectual 
and  spiritual  helpfulness  also.  On  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  as  a  moral  force,  he  laid  great 
stress.  His  primary  concepts,  with  all  of  which 
I  was  in  full  sympathy,  involved  individualism  in 
education,  early  choice  of  profession,  and  broad- 
based  specialization  along  some  particular  line. 
From  Agassiz  he  had  derived  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  impelling  force  of  man's  intellectual 
needs— "that  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth  that 
only  the  destitute  student  knows."  "Man's  physi- 
cal wants  are  slight,"  he  often  said,  "but  his  in- 
tellectual needs  are  bounded  only  by  his  capac- 
ity." 

The  value  of  the  study  of  Political  Science  as 
a  remedy  for  defects  of  government  was  clearly 
seen  by  him. 

Voluntary  cooperation  seemed  to  him  a  great 
force  for  good.  Laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Inner  Quadrangle,  he  said : 

Out  of  these  suggestions  grows  the  consideration 
of  the  great  advantages,  especially  to  the  laboring  man, 
of  cooperation,  by  which  each  individual  has  the  bene- 
fit of  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces  of  his  asso- 
ciates. It  is  by  the  intelligent  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  there  will  be  found  the  greatest  lever  to 
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elevate  the  mass  of  humanity,  and  laws  should  be  formed 
to  protect  and  develop  cooperative  associations.  .  . 
They  will  accomplish  all  that  is  sought  to  he  secured 
by  labor  leagues,  trades  unions  and  other  federations 
of  workmen,  and  will  be  free  from  the  objection  of 
even  impliedly  attempting  to  take  the  unauthorized  or 
wrongful  control  of  the  property,  capital,  or  time  of 
others. 

One  result  of  voluntary  cooperation,  he 
thought,  would  be  the  development  of  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  as  a  precious  asset  of  the  laboring  man 
in  any  grade,  in  any  field,  for  no  one  can  do  a 
greater  injury  to  the  cause  of  labor  than  to  take 
loyalty  out  of  the  category  of  active  virtues. 

The  great  economic  waste  in  labor  often  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  he  found  its  remedy  in 
education. 

Mr.  Stanford  further  held  that  higher  educa- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  the  chosen  few,  as 
it  practically  is  in  Europe — there  should  be  an 
open  road  from  kindergarten  to  university.  A 
friend  once  having  argued  that  there  was  already 
"too  much  education"  and  that  to  increase  it  fur- 
ther was  simply  to  swell  the  volume  of  unrest,  he 
replied  as  follows : 

I  insisted  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  education 
any  more  than  too  much  health  or  intelligence.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  any  man  who  has  been  too  well 
educated?  Where  does  he  live?  What  is  his  address? 
If  you  cannot  find  such  a  man,  you  cannot  speak  of 
over-education. 

In  directing  that  in  the  new  institution  applied 
science,  pure  science,  and  the  humanities  should 
be  equally  fostered,  he  did  not  forget  that  knowl- 
edge itself  must  precede  any  use  made  of  it,  ap- 
plied science  being  in  a  sense  a  by-product.  He 
further  insisted  that  "machinery  is  not  a  mere 
labor-saving  device — but  labor-aiding,  adding  to 
the  value  of  men  by  increasing  their  efficiency." 

That  the  institution  would  in  time  attract  great 
numbers  Mr.  Stanford  took  as  a  matter  of  course, 
although  he  found  in  California  or  elsewhere 
few  who  shared  his  optimism.  But  he  was  never 
deceived  by  the  cheap  test  of  popularity.  For 
he  knew  that  a  few  hundred  men,  well  trained, 
would  count  for  more  than  as  many  thousands 
hurried  in  droves  over  a  ready-made  curriculum. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  a  large  registration  should 
never  be  our  goal.  And  he  further  made  the 
practical  request  that  not  one  dollar  should  be 
spent  in  advertising,  directly  or  indirectly. 

That  women  should  be  educated  as  thoroughly 
as  their  brothers  was  an  axiom  to  him ;  co-educa- 
tion was  thus  taken  for  granted.  To  quote  from 
the  articles  of  endowment: 


We  have  provided  that  the  education  of  the  sexe^ 
shall  be  equal — deeming  it  of  special  importance  that 
those  who  are  to  be  mothers  of  the  future  generation 
shall  he  fitted  to  mold  and  direct  the  infantile  mind  at 
its  most  critical  period. 

Beauty  and  fitness  were  to  him  vital  elements 
in  education;  "nothing  is  unimportant  in  the  life 
of  man."  For  these  reasons  he  laid  special  stress 
on  the  physical  charms  of  Palo  Alto.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  said : 

I  learn  every  year  more  and  more  to  love  the  land- 
scape, and  this  the  poorest  man  in  California  can  enjoy 
as  well  as  the  richest. 

From  time  to  time  I  jotted  down  some  of  his 
intimate  sayings : 

If  it  rained  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  until  noon 
every  day,  at  night  there  would  be  some  men  begging 
for  their  suppers. 

I  would  have  this  institution  help  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  usefulness  in  life  by  increasing  the  individu- 
al power  of  production.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  edu- 
cation till  we  reach  the  limit  to  the  power  of  produc- 
tion, the  power  to  use  the  forces  of  nature.  Every 
man  ought  to  be  taught  to  live  and  to  work  to  the 
best  advantage  and  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  day. 

Growth  of  civilization  goes  with  increase  of  co- 
operation. 

In  this  last  connection,  he  often  referred  to  a 
luncheon  he  had  once  eaten  at  Humboldt,  Nev., 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  west  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  where  for  a  single  meal  the  resources  of 
many  countries  had  been  drawn  upon. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  man  as  I  knew  him  best, 
but  before  closing  this  tribute,  I  should  speak  of 
a  favorite  idea  advocated  by  him  in  Congress; 
that  is,  a  plan  to  make  farming  values  fluid  by 
direct  governmental  assistance.  In  his  view  the 
Government  should  furnish  loans  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  farming  properties.  The  fact  that 
these  would  themselves  afford  ample  security  for 
paper  money,  issued  for  the  special  purpose, 
would,  he  thought,  tend  to  currency  flexibility, 
not  (as  was  charged)  to  inflation.  He  often 
talked  to  me  about  the  scheme,  going  over  his 
argument  in  detail.  He  felt  that  the  farmer  did 
not  get  due  consideration  from  Washington,  and 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  merely  a  matter  of 
simple  justice. 

It  met  with  very  little  Congressional  favor, 
however,  although  the  violent  panics  of  1877  and 
1893,  with  the  minor  ones  intervening,  indicated 
a  serious  lack  in  our  monetary  system.  And 
early  in  the  Wilson  administration  a  similar  plan 
was  adopted  in  the  form  of  the  Farmer's  Loan 
Act. 


Mile.  Louise,  Modiste 


By  Howard  Pease 


MYSTERY  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix!"  cried 
the  student  O'Day  in   surprise.  "Im- 
possible!   Surely,  mon  ami,  you  are  mis- 
taken." 

"I  admit  it  is  strange,"  replied  young  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, late  of  Chicago,  but  now  of  Paris.  "But 
seat  yourself  there  by  the  window,  O'Day,  while 
I  recount  to  you  the  particulars. 

"You  must  know  that  for  five  months  I  have 
occupied  these  offices  which  are  sapping  my  fast- 
declining  pocketbook.  You  must  know,  also, 
that  I  have  been — well,  none  too  busy.  Certainly 
I  have  had  leisure  to  gaze  into  the  crowded  street. 
If  streets  possess  a  personality,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
is  foremost  among  them.  From  here  the  fash- 
ions go  out  to  all  the  world,  a  world  eager  for 
the  latest  Parisian  creation. 

"Directly  below  my  offices  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  shops — that  of  Mademoiselle  Louise, 
Modiste.  Here  in  this  very  shop,  my  dear 
O'Day,  was  created  a  hat  for  the  wife  of  a  cer- 
tain great  president  which  took  all  the  world  by 
storm.  Paris  raved  about  it !  France  went  wild  ! 
The  United  States  and  England  copied  it  by  the 
thousands.  But — and  mark  this — no  one  has 
ever  succeeded  in  equaling  a  hat  of  Mademoi- 
selle Louise.  One  might  as  well  endeavor  to 
copy  a  Velasquez." 

"Who  is  this  Mademoiselle  Louise?"  asked 
O'Day,  with  interest. 

"Ah  !  That  is  the  question.  No  one  has  ever 
seen  her  face.  I  have  watched,  O'Day,  and  only 
this  do  I  know.  Every  morning  at  10  a  closed 
car  comes  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  stops 
below  my  window  at  the  shop  of  Mademoiselle 
Louise.  Immediately  an  elderly  woman  descends 
from  the  car  with  a  maid,  and  the  two  of  them 
help  Mademoiselle  Louise  into  the  shop." 

"Then  she  is  not  a  myth!" 

"Hardly!  But  whether  she  be  young  or  old, 
ugly  or  beautiful,  I  cannot  say,  for  she  is  always 
heavily  veiled.  However,  my  impression  is, 
O'Day,  that  she  is  altogether  charming  and  beau- 
tiful. Every  morning  I  watch  her  enter  the  shop 
and  in  the  late  afternoon  go  away.  Not  once  has 
she  given  a  sign  that  she  knows  I  am  there. 
But  the  old  dowager   .    .   .   M on  Dieit !" 


"The  glances  she  has  given  me !  She  hates 
me,  O'Day.  She  seems  frightened.  Why? 
Why?" 

"There  may  be  a  simple  explanation,"  an- 
swered O'Day.  "Did  it  ever  strike  you,  doctor, 
that  there  might  be  a  man  masquerading  behind 
the  shop  name  of  'Mile.  Louise,  Modiste'?  Look 
down  the  street.  There  is  Poiret,  Paquin,  Worth 
— all  men  who  design  milady's  gowns.  Why  not 
a  man  milliner?    Is  it  any  more  absurd?" 

Dr.  Burton  was  choking  with  mirth.  "My  dear 
O'Day,"  he  said  at  last,  "surely  your  imagina- 
tion has  run  away  with  you." 

"Have  you  ever  asked  the  concierge  what  he 
knows  ?" 

"The  concierge  in  this  case,  O'Day,  is  a  wom- 
an.   I  will  call  Jocaste.    One  moment!" 

While  Dr.  Burton  went  in  search  of  Jocaste, 
O'Day  watched  the  crowds  below  in  the  streets. 
It  was  morning,  yet  already  messengers  and  mi- 
dinettes  were  coming  and  going  from  the  milli- 
nery establishment  of  Mile.  Louise.  The  shop 
must  be  a  veritable  gold  mine. 

The  doctor  soon  returned  with  Jocaste,  stout, 
happy,  and  smiling. 

"Madame  Jocaste,"  said  the  doctor,  "allow  me 
to  introduce  my  friend,  M.  Roger  O'Day,  an 
American  student  at  Chermont-Ferrand.  We 
wish  to  ask  you,  Jocaste,  about  Mademoiselle 
Louise,  the  modiste." 

"Of  her  I  can  tell  you  nothing." 

"Nothing!"  cried  both  men  in  chorus. 

"Nothing,  messieurs!  Yet  I  have  lived  above 
the  shop  for  three  years.  Only  this  do  I  know  : 
Mademoiselle  Louise  works  in  a  room  apart, 
where  no  one  is  admitted.  Even  the  models  and 
trimmers  have  never  seen  her,  for  she  enters 
veiled  and  goes  away  the  same.  It  is  her  aunt, 
Madame  Pailleron,  who  runs  the  establishment ; 
but  it  is  Mademoiselle  Louise  who  designs  the 
hats.    Ah,  those  hats  !" 

Stout  Jocaste  raised  her  eyes  in  ecstasy. 

"In  all  the  world,  messieurs,  there  is  only  one 
Paris  ;  and  in  all  Paris  there  is  only  one  Made- 
moiselle Louise." 

"What  do  the  midinettes  whisper  of  her?" 
asked  O'Day. 
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"Gossip  is  prevalent,  monsieur.  Some  say 
Mademoiselle  Louise  is  old  and  wrinkled,  and  so 
does  not  care  to  be  seen.  Others  say  that  she 
was  once  beautiful,  but  met  with  an  accident 
which  disfigured  her  face.  That  is  what  I  be- 
lieve, too,  monsieur." 

"An  accident!  Horrible!"  exclaimed  O'Day. 
"Has  Mademoiselle  Louise  arrived  yet  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"She  is  apt  to  be  here  at  any  moment,  an- 
swered Dr.  Burton.   "Let  us  wait  and  see." 

"Then  I  shall  bring  you  some  cafe  an  lait,  mes- 
sieurs, while  you  wait.    One  moment !" 

Jocaste  had  returned  and  they  were  chatting 
over  their  cups  when  Dr.  Burton  called  from  his 
seat  by  the  window  : 

"She  is  coming!  Look!" 

Down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  came  a  huge  limou- 
sine. It  drew  up  at  the  curb  directly  below  their 
window,  a  uniformed  chauffeur  opened  the  door, 
and  immediately  a  tall,  stately  woman  of  middle 
age  alighted. 

"Her  aunt.  Madame  Pailleron,"  whispered  Jo- 
caste.  "Does  she  not  appear  a  duchess,  mes- 
sieurs ?" 

A  maid  next  stepped  out,  and  the  two  turned, 
holding  out  their  hands  as  if  to  assist  the  third 
occupant.  Slowly  a  girlish  form  stepped  from 
the  car  and  paused  on  the  walk.  She  was  veiled ; 
but  she  was  charmingly  young.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that. 

"Mademoiselle  Louise  herself!"  cried  Jocaste. 
"Ah,  she  must  have  been  a  beauty!  C'est  triste! 
Always  a  veil  she  wears." 

The  group  on  the  sidewalk  had  not  moved. 
The  aunt  and  the  maid  appeared  to  be  urging  the 
girl  to  enter  the  shop;  but  Mile.  Louise  stood 
fast.  The  aunt  became  angry ;  she  gesticulated. 
Still  the  girl  did  not  move.  Suddenly  Madame 
Pailleron  turned  and  glanced  up  at  the  window 
where  Dr.  Burton  stood  with  the  other  two  dis- 
creetly behind  him.  The  aunt's  eyes  flashed 
amazement,  anger,  dread.  She  turned  in  haste 
to  her  niece  and  grasped  her  arm,  then  stepped 
back  with  a  cry  of  astonishment  at  the  girl's 
actions. 

Mile.  Louise  had  flung  back  her  veil  and  was 
.gazing  up  at  the  doctor's  window. 

The  three  in  the  window  drew  as  one  a  breath 
of  amazement  and  awe ;  for  Mile.  Louise  was  as 
beautiful  as  Helen  must  have  been.  Hers  was  a 
face  of  exquisite  loveliness.    Yet  her  perfect  fea- 


tures were  overshadowed  by  her  dark,  somber 
eyes.  Ah,  those  eyes!  Sorrowful,  hopeless,  be- 
seeching, entreating ! 

Only  for  a  moment  did  she  stand  there  thus, 
for  Madame  Pailleron  and  the  maid  had  quickly 
recovered  from  their  astonishment.  The  aunt 
threw  the  veil  once  more  over  the  girl's  face,  and 
she  was  literally  dragged  by  the  two  into  the 
shop. 

It  had  all  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that 
Dr.  Burton,  O'Day,  and  Jocaste  were  held  spell- 
bound by  the  drama  taking  place  on  the  sidewalk 
below. 

"Mon  Dicn!"  cried  Jocaste. 

"What  beauty!"  breathed  O'Day. 

"Thank  God  she  is  not  disfigured!"  exclaimed 
the  doctor.    "What  can  it  mean?" 

Jocaste  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  "Such  a 
beast  of  an  aunt!  Mark  me,  messieurs,  she  is  at 
the  bottom  of  that." 

"O'Day,  did  you  see  her  looking  at  me?"  asked 
Dr.  Burton,  eagerly.    "Sne  wants  help." 

"I  thought  it  was  myself  she  appealed  to," 
answered  O'Day.  "We  must  talk  to  her.  What 
can  the  mystery  be?" 

"I  dare  not  go  near  that  dragon  of  an  aunt," 
replied  Dr.  Burton.  "Yet  those  eyes,  that  look  of 
appeal!  She  wants  us  to  help  her.  But  from 
what  ?" 

"Impossible  to  conjecture,"  answered  O'Day. 
"But  we  must  not  fail.    I  have  been  thinking. 

.  .  Jocaste,  would  you  like  a  hat  from  Made- 
moiselle Louise's  shop?" 

"For  me?  A  hat  from  Mademoiselle  Louise's 
shop!"  shrieked  the  stout  Jocaste.  "Ah,  mon- 
sieur, always  have  I  dreamt  of  possessing  an 
original  from  her  establishment.  But  I  might 
as  well  speak  of  owning  an  airplane  !" 

"Nevertheless,  I  have  decided,  Jocaste,  that 
Dr.  Burton  would  like  to  buy  you  one;  but  be- 
cause he  is  known  to  Madame  Pailleron,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  accompany  you.  However, 
Jocaste,  I  myself  will  go  with  you." 

"You  are  welcome  to  go  with  Jocaste,  O'Day. 
I'd  as  soon  invade  a  lion's  cage  as  to  enter  the 
chic  shop  of  Mademoiselle  Louise.  O'Day,  I  en- 
treat you  to  go.    I  will  write  you  out  a  cheque." 

When  Jocaste  returned  suitably  attired,  she 
and  O'Day  descended  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  It 
was  not  without  a  quiver  of  fear,  however,  that 
O'Day  escorted  Jocaste  into  the  luxurious  milli- 
nery establishment  of  Mile.  Louise. 
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•'What  does  madame  desire?"  inquired  an  at- 
tendant. 

"We  wish  to  see  Madame  Pailleron,"  answered 
O'Day. 

A  moment  later  a  tall  woman  whom  O'Day 
recognized  as  the  aunt  came  forward  smiling.. 

"Madame  Pailleron."  began  O'Day.  "I  have 
been  referred  to  yon  by  Mrs.  Stuyvesant-Brown 
of  New  York  City.  I  wish  to  buy  my  aunt  Jo- 
caste  a  hat  such  as  she  will  be  proud  to  wear 
when  she  returns  to  New  York  with  me." 

"Ah!  Monsieur  desires  an  original,  then. 
This  way,  please."  Madame  Pailleron  led  them 
to  a  small  room  near  the  rear  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

"Let  me  look  well  at  madame.  I  will  judge 
which  styles  will  suit  her  best.  ...  A  small 
hat  for  your  type,  madame.  Celeste,  bring  the 
black  from  case  G!  Also  the  purple  one  from  D." 

Meanwhile  O'Day  was  observing  his  surround- 
ings. What  he  desired  to  find  was  the  room 
where  Mile.  Louise  designed. 

"Madame  is  exquisite  in  this  purple  hat,"  Ma- 
dame Pailleron  continued.  "It  is  a  cheap  little 
thing  .  .  .  three  thousand  francs.  ...  Do 
you  like  it,  madame?" 

"I  adore  it!"  cried  Jocaste  in  ecstasy. 

O'Day  gave  her  a  warning  glance.  Poor  Jo- 
caste  !  She  must  not  be  too  quick  in  choosing; 
yet  she  adored  each  hat  shown  her. 

"What  my  aunt  chooses  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory," said  O'Day.  "But  take  your  time,  dear 
Aunt  Jocaste.    I  will  wait  outside  for  you." 

He  left  the  two  and  returned  to  the  great 
velvet  carpeted  hall  where  several  customers 
were  seated  before  the  mirrors.  Pie  recognized 
a  world-famous  actress  from  the  Folies  Bergere 
trying  on  a  creation  of  Paradise  plumes.  Near 
her  sat  the  wife  of  an  American  millionaire, 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  breakfast 
foods,  surveying  herself  in  a  Russian  Cossack's 
headgear. 

O'Day  leisurely  strolled  up  and  down  as  if 
bored  with  waiting.  In  reality,  however,  he 
was  noting  a  door  at  one  end  on  which  was  the 
sign,  "Pas  Entrer."  That  must  be  her  room — 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  establishment  of  "Mile. 
Louise,  Modiste."  Strolling  carelessly  down  to 
it  he  suddenly  seized  the  nob  and  threw  open  the 
door. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  room  where  at 


least  fifty  girls  at  long  tables  were  busily  engaged 
in  trimming  hats. 

"Good  Heavens!"  ejaculated  O'Day,  as  the 
girls  looked  up  from  their  work  in  surprise. 
The  head  trimmer  came  rushing  over  to  him. 

"Monsieur,  you  have  made  a  mistake!    No  one 
is  allowed  here." 

I  hit  O'Day  was  not  to  be  defeated  thus  easily. 
"I  am  Dr.  Burton,"  he  said  slowly.  "Madame 
Pailleron  called  me  in,  saying  her  niece  was  ill. 
Take  me  to  Mademoiselle  Louise  at  once." 

"111!  Mon  Dieu!  .  ■  ■  This  way,  please." 
The  frightened  woman  led  him  to  the  right  and 
turned  a  key  in  a  small  door. 

"Enter,  monsieur;  she  is  there." 

O'Day  closed  the  door  quickly  behind  him.  He 
found  himself  facing  a  small  table  littered  with 
flowers  and  hats  half  made,  and  beyond,  gazing 
at  him  with  startled  eyes,  Mile.  Louise. 

-•What — what  does  this  mean?"  she  gasped. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,"  answered  O'Day.  "I  come 
from  Dr.  Burton,  who  has  offices  just  above  us. 
Do  not  tell  me  we  cannot  be  of  service  to  you. 
In  your  glance  as  you  entered  today  you  told  us 
you  needed  help.    What  can  we  do?" 

Instantly  the  girl  became  as  one  who  sudden- 
ly sees  a  cloudless  patch  stretching  ahead.  "Ah, 
monsieur,"  she  cried,  "always  have  I  dreamt  of 
this  moment !  Help  I  need  !  Bolt  the  door  while 
I  explain.  Monsieur,  I  have  seen  Dr.  Burton 
watching  many  times  when  he  knew  it  not.  I 
kept  calling  to  him  in  my  thoughts  to  help  me,  to 
get  me  away  from  my  inhuman  aunt. 

"Listen.  .  .  .  When  a  child  I  was  left  with- 
out parents  in  the  care  of  my  aunt,  who  ran  a 
small  millinery  shop  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Seine.  I  worked  in  the  shop  by  day  and  played 
in  the  early  evenings  with  the  children  in  the 
street.  And  then  one  evening  I  was  injured  in 
an  accident.  A  motor  knocked  me  down.  I  was 
unconscious  for  hours,  monsieur.  But  I  appar- 
ently recovered  except  for  queer  spells  that  came 
over  me  at  intervals.  Seldom  they  came  at  first, 
but  more  rapidly  later  on.  Now  they  seem  to  be 
closing  in  on  me,  to  be  throttling  my  real  life. 

"It  was  while  under  the  hazy  influence  of  these 
attacks  that  I  did  my  best  work  in  my  aunt's  poor 
little  shop.  My  hats  sold !  They  brought  much 
money  to  the  shop.  I  used  to  beg  her  to  see  a 
doctor,  a  surgeon,  to  keep  these  attacks  away; 
but  always  she  said,  'Next  week  when  we  have 
more  money.'    Once  she  did  call  in  a  surgeon, 
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and  when  he  told  her  a  simple  operation  on  the 
brain  would  cure  me,  I  believe  my  aunt  could 
have  killed  him.  .  .  .  What!  Spoil  the  one 
original  trimmer  she  had  ?  Never  !  And  so  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  It  was  not  me  as  Louise  Pailleron 
that  she  desired,  but  as  Mademoiselle  Louise, 
Modiste. 

"After  that  she  began  to  watch  me  to  see  that 
1  worked  and  did  not  escape.  Soon  we  moved 
across  the  river  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  First  a 
small  shop;  but  now  a  large  one.  The  hats  of 
Mademoiselle  Louise  became  known  over  Pans, 
over  the  world.  The  shop  became  a  gold-mine 
for  Madame  Pailleron  ;  and  for  me— a  coffin. 

"Do  you  not  see  the  tragedy  of  it,  monsieur  J. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  the  curtains  of  forget  ful- 
ness, forgetfulness  of  everything  but  hats— hats! 
In  my  rational  moments  I  have  prayed  for  a  de- 
liverer, for  Dr.  Burton.  Oh.  monsieur,  help  me ! 
Any  moment  may  see  me  unable  to  talk  to  you 
thus.  ...  I  feel  it  coming  now— creeping- 
over  me,  this  veil.    .    .    .    ah,  le  ban  Dicu!" 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  one  arm  outstretched  in 
an  agonizing  gesture  of  despair. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  will  confer  with  Dr.  Burton/' 
said  O'Day,  gently.  "Will  you  give  him  perfect 
liberty  to  act?" 

"Oh.  I  do,  monsieur,  I  do!  Save  me!  Save 
me  from  myself  if  necessary!" 

"Courage,  mademoiselle,"  replied  O'Day  in 
parting.  "Dr.  Burton  and  I  will  save  you— never 
fear.   Until  then,  an  revoir." 

O'Day  let  himself  out  the  door,  and  when  he 
found  himself  faced  by  the  head  trimmer,  smiled 
reassuringly : 

"She  is  better."  he  said  in  a  professional  man- 
ner, then  left  the  room  by  the  door  by  which  he 
had  first  entered. 

He  found  Jocaste  breathless  with  excitement 
over  the  hat  she  had  chosen— a  purple  creation 
with  a  feather  on  one  side. 

"It  is  four  thousand  francs,  dear  nephew,"  she 
told  him.  "Is  it  too  much?  But  I  desire  to  look 
well  in  your  friends'  eyes  when  I  return  to  your 
dear  United  States  with  you.  Is  it  not  charm- 
ing?" 

"It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  Aunt  Jocaste,  an- 
swered O'Day,  as  he  filled  in  the  cheque  Dr.  Bur- 
ton had  given  him.  "And  I  only  pray  that  he 
has  that  much  money  in  the  Credit  Lyonais,"  he 
added  to  himself. 

"Ah,    monsieur,"    cried    Madame  Pailleron, 


"your  aunt  will  be  the  envy  of  all  New  York,  for 
Mademoiselle  Louise  herself  trimmed  that  hat." 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  offices  above, 
they  found  Dr.  Burton  fuming  with  impatience. 

"It  took  you  ages,  O'Day.    What  happened? 
Did  you  see  her?" 

"I  talked  with  Mademoiselle  Louise  herself, 
mon  ami,"  began  O'Day.  "And— would  you  be- 
lieve it  l_ her  voice  is  as  charming,  as  exquisite, 
as  beautiful  as  her  face." 

While  O'Day  recounted  in  glowing  words  his 
adventure  in  the  shop  of  Mile.  Louise,  Modiste, 
Jocaste  was  surveying  herself  before  the  mirror 
with  her  new  hat — her  dream  come  true. 

"I  have  heard  of  such  cases,"  said  Dr.  Bur- 
ton when  O'Day  had  finished.  "The  operation 
is  simple.  We  could  go  to  the  Prefect  of  Police 
about  this  affair;  but  I'd  rather  keep  it  from  the 
columns  of  Le  Temps.  Today  when  they  leave 
the  shop  we  shall  stop  them  and  ask  Mile.  Louise 
to  get  into  our  car.  The  aunt  won't  dare  cre- 
ate a  scene.   And  Jocaste !  you  shall  go  with  us !" 

"Oh,  yes,  monsieur.  I  shall  wear  my  new  hat ; 
and  all  Paris  will  know  that  I  have  just  come 
from  the  famous  house  of  Mile.  Louise,  Modiste. 
I  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour." 

She  was.  At  exactly  3  :00  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
which  Mile.  Louise  usually  left,  Dr.  Burton's 
huge  Rolls-Royce  was  drawn  up  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  stairway.  O'Day  was  at  the  wheel, 
while  in  the  rear  sat  Dr.  Burton  and  Jocaste, 
who,  chin  in  air,  was  gazing  over  the  thronged 
sidewalk  with  her  best  acquired  Bois  manner. 
Just  ahead  of  their  car  stood  Madame  Pailleron's 
limousine. 

They  had  not  waited  five  minutes  when  Ma- 
dame Pailleron  and  her  maid  came  from  the  shop 
with  Mile.  Louise  between  them.  Immediately 
O'Day  and  Dr.  Burton  descended  to  the  walk  and 
blocked  their  way. 

Madame  Pailleron's  dark  eyes  flashed  angrily. 
"We  are  entering  our  car  if  the  messieurs  will 
allow  it,"  said  Madame,  haughtily. 

"You  may  enter,  Madame  Pailleron,"  replied 
O'Day.  "But  Mademoiselle  Louise  wishes  to  go 
with  us." 

"Morbleu!"  hissed  the  aunt.  "Out  of  our  way, 
meddlers,  lest  I  call  a  gendarme!" 

"You  will  not  call  the  police,  we  know,"  said 
Dr.  Burton,  slowly.  "You  had  better  let  Made- 
moiselle Louise  go  with  us." 

(Continued  on  page  111  ) 
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INFLATING  THE  UNIVERSITY 


With  the  going  into  effect  of  the  increased 
tuition  for  freshmen,  there  recurs  to  us  the 
danger  pointed  out  in  these  pages  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, in  the  December  number  of  a  year  ago. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  danger 
is  two-fold.  Then,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
tuition  system  the  foreshadowed  evil  seemed 
merely  to  be  that  of  looking  to  the  students  as 
a  permanent  source  of  income.  But  now  that 
the  matter  of  permanency  is  established,  we  are 
apparently  threatened  with  the  situation  of  hav- 
ing the  student  looked  on  as  an  unlimited  source 
of  income  as  well.  Certainly,  we  look  with  ap- 
prehension to  the  future,  even  those  of  us  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  freshmen. 

Tuition  came  on  us  once  without  warning. 
And  there  has  been  no  new  rainbow  in  the  sky 
as  a  promise  that  there  will  not  be  another 
deluge. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  some  rea- 
son  in  the  thought  that  students  in  the  future 
will  be  a  more  than  substantial  source  of  reve- 
nue. Consider  the  great  name  which  Stanford 
has  gained  out  of  the  past  by  her  famous  men — 
who  worked  their  way  through.  Then  consider 
the  unusual  increase  of  wealth  among  a  certain 
class  in  the  last  five  years,  a  class,  by  the  way, 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  traditions  and 
glory  of  the  past — however  much  the  bill  may 
come  to.  Certainly  we  will  never  lack  for  stu- 
dents of  one  kind  or  other.  Such  a  change 
would  be  parallel  to  the  procedure  of  many  of 


our  great  manufacturers :  the  custom  of  build- 
ing up  a  great  name  by  the  process  of  integrity 
and  consistency,  and  then  exploiting  the  name. 
But  this  would  not  be  building. 

Now  at  the  present  time  we  are  facing  a  new, 
and  not  to  say  curious  situation,  which  in  some 
way  may  forecast  the  future.  Never  have  we 
had  such  beautiful  and  well  equipped  buildings, 
as  fine  grounds,  or  as  many  high  priced  cars 
on  the  campus.  And  yet,  with  all  the  exteriors 
of  prosperity,  we  have  not  the  real  advancement 
which  might  be  expected  to  go  with  them. 

With  an  enviable  past,  we  are  facing  a  worse 
than  indifferent  future  in  athletics  in  general. 
In  football  the  outlook  is  bleak  indeed.  Ad- 
mittedly, an  increase  in  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  in  the  cost  of  attendance  does  not  make 
for  better  track  and  football.  And  speeding  up 
the  university  slows  down  the  athlete.  Very 
possibly,  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  ath- 
letics.   But  are  we  doing  better  in  other  lines  ? 

Journalism  has  recently  witnessed  an  attempt- 
ed inflation  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Daily — 
the  bill  coming  in  for  it  later.  But  this  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  general  trend  of  things, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  actual  worth.  The 
fact  is  that  Journalism  is  no  better  than  it  should 
be,  nor  as  good  as  it  has  been  in  the  near  past. 

In  the  field  of  magazines,  the  condition  is  far 
from  ideal.  Where  two  years  ago,  we  had  only 
two  magazines,  we  now  have  four.  Alumni 
magazine    competes    with    student  publication, 
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and  literary  and  comic  bump  each  other  in  the 
crowded  field.  Beyond  a  heightened  interest  in 
the  matter  of  advertising-,  the  net  result  is  loss. 
There  is  not  the  time  for  Student  Opinion  that 
there  once  was,  and  it  crowds  us  hard  to  be 
Humorous.  In  the  more  purely  literary  line,  it 
might  be  expected  that  with  the  increase  of  the 
"high  brow"  on  the  campus  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  those  who  are  of  literary  inclination. 
Such  is  the  case,  and  we  have  two  literary  clubs 
where  before  we  had  only  one.  But  unfortunate- 
ly, at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  rougher  element  from  which  we  must  al- 
ways expect  the  actual  writing.  Consequently, 
we  have  fewer  writers  than  ever  before.  And 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  quality  is  impaired. 

A  seemingly  important  result  of  the  increased 
cost  of  learning  will  be  the  eventual  elimination 
of  the  student  who  works  his  way  through  the 
university.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  mixture 
of  both  good  and  bad,  although  not  as  bad  as 
some  might  suppose.  Those  of  us  who  have  made 
the  experiment  will  agree  that  it  is  too  much  of 
a  tax  on  the  powers  of  elasticity  to  juggle  the 
spheres  of  Finance,  Activities  and  Studies  for 
four  years,  or  even  a  shorter  period. 

The  straw  to  which  the  poor  student  has  to 
cling  is  the  Scholarship.     At  the  present  time, 
it  is* far  too  early  to  judge  how  much  and  what 
effect  tuition  and  such  scholarships  will  have. 
The  whole  matter  will  be  decided  by  the  class  of 
students  to  which  the  awards  will  be  made.  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  the  man  who  is  really 
active  and  valuable  will  be  the  one  who  damages 
his  grades  to  the  extent  of  disqualifying  himself 
for  the  award.    It  is  paradoxical  enough  to  say 
that  low  marks  form  a  ground  for  the  award 
of  a  scholarship.    Yet  with  the  man  who  works 
his  way  through,  low  marks  and  acute  financial 
need  always  come  together.     And  until  some 
consideration  is  given  to  this  fact,  the  award  of 
scholarships  will  not  be  as  effective  as  it  might 
be.    At  the  present  time,  as  we  understand  it, 
the  award  is  based  on  an  actual  financial  need 
and  a  good  scholarship  record.    This  is  an  ideal 
situation,  and  the  student  who  can  fulfill  both  re- 
quirements deserves  all  that  he  gets.     But  un- 
fortunately such  a  dualism  of  economic  need  and 
scholastic  prosperity  is  so  rare  that  it  must  be 
discounted  a  good  deal  in  actual  practice.  Fi- 


nally, there  will  be  the  possible  danger  that  the 
giving  of  scholarships  will  be  left  to  the  Merely 
Wise,  and  that  the  awards  will  be  made  to  the 
Merely  Studious. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  there  is  any 
of  the  value  in  working  one's  way  through  the 
university  that  there  was  under  a  less  rigid  and 
more  individualistic  system  of  education.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Stanford  produced  her  great 
men  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  university, 
for  the  reason  that  under  such  conditions  there 
was  inevitably  a  looser  central  government  and 
a  greater  range  and  freedom  for  the  individual. 

It  is  the  heritage  of  this  early  freedom  which 
has  made  Stanford  essentially  different  from 
other  universities.  Now  we  are  becoming  civil- 
ized. And  in  the  process,  we  are  losing  what 
once  made  us  more  worth  while.  The  secret  of 
early  success  lies  in  the  words  of  that  old  motto : 
"The  Winds  of  Freedom  Blow." 
And  they  do  still.  But  gently,  when  the  well 
adjusted  electric  fan  is  running.  We  are  becom- 
ing tamed,  civilized,  manicured.  Soon  we  will 
be  like  Harvard,  or  any  other  university. 

Like  happiness,  the  most  worth  while  part  of 
education  is  elusive  and  incidental.  The  more 
accurate  and  thorough  the  attempt  to  nail  the 
thing  down,  the  worse  the  success.  We  have 
gone  after  education  hammer  and  tongs.  We 
have  caught  it  by  the  neck,  pinned  it  down  and 
built  a  fence  around  it— only  to  discover  at  last 
that  it  is  the  lifeless  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  which  we  have  caught. 

It  is  notable  that  with  the  rapid  perfection  of 
the  machinery  of  education,  America,  always 
foremost  in  mechanics,  is  approaching  the  era  of 
the  standardized  student.  The  raw  material  of 
the  grammar  school  is  turned  into  the  high 
school,  and  from  there  the  grist  is  consigned  to 
the  universities,  with  scarcely  a  jolt  in  the  proc- 
ess. For  one  growing  from  childhood  to  matur- 
ity in  such  a  continuous  and  artificial  atmosphere 
of  learning,  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  resulting 
perspective,  studies  appear  to  be  the  only  real 
and  all  important  thing.  And  such  a  student  is 
best  equipped  for  the  forcing  process. 

Inversely,  every  bit  of  experience  gained  from 
rough  and  actual  contact  with  the  world  as  it  is, 
every  added  angle  of  vision  of  people  and  things 
distributes  the  interest  to  the  detriment  of  the 
perspective  and  efficiency  of  the  student.  For 
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this  reason,  we  maintain  that  there  is  not  the 
advantage  that  there  formerly  was  in  working 
one's  way,  or  in  staying  out  between  high  school 
and  college. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  approved-of 
American  system  to  which  Stanford  has  come, 
was  formulated  with  the  idea  of  producing 
mediocrity.  But  certainly  we  cannot  expect 
much  more.  Anything  as  irregular  as  genius 
would  come  to  grief  on  one  of  the  many  buzz 
saws  of  our  hard-and-fast,  cut-to-the-line  system. 

What  has  happened  to  us  educationally  is  that 
we  have  a  transfer  of  mechanical  ingenuity  to  a 
new  field.  All  the  so-called  improvements  which 
have  been  made  have  been  merely  improvements 
in  the  way  of  doing  the  same  thing,  without 
arriving  at  any  more  worthy  end.  Just  as  our 
civilization  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  machinery, 
so  it  is  with  our  ideas  of  advancement  in  educa- 
tion. In  the  universities,  we  have  not  gotten  be- 
yond the  ingenuity  of  the  Ford  assembling  plant. 
Our  chassis  is  run  through  the  shop  of  education 
on  the  conveyor,  and  one  part  after  another  is 
put  on  as  we  go  past.    No  time  for  thinking ! 

And  so  we  have  enlarged  and  speeded  up  our 
University  and  our  universities.  But  we  cannot 
see  that  inflation  is  growth,  or  that  speeding  up 
is  to  be  commended  until  we  know  in  what 
direction  we  are  going. 

A.  B. 


PROCRASTINATING  PROFESSORS 
From  the  professorial  world  one  often  hears 
much  concerning  the  students'  seventh  sin — that 
of  laziness,  or,  coating  the  pill  with  the  sweet 
of  a  more  sugary  word,  procrastination.  The 
chancellor  of  an  eastern  university  has  recently 
launched  the  statement  that  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  college  students  is  dropping,  and  if  this 
statement  is  true,  which  is  questionable,  then  it 
is  easily  seen  that  procrastination  is  either  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  this  fall  in  mental  capacity. 

If  the  evil  of  procrastination  is  rampant  among 
any  considerable  number  of  students,  it  has  its 
counter-existence  in  another  branch  of  the  schol- 
astic  bod) — the   professorial.  Procrastination, 


whether  it  is  due  to  inability  to  handle  a  subject 
well,  or  to  sheer  laziness,  has  been  and  still  is  a  sin 
of  a  considerable  number  of  our  protagonists  of 
learning.  This  is  more  apparent  towards  the  end 
of  a  quarter  or  a  semester  than  at  the  beginning, 
for  at  that  time  these  gentlemen  have  the  habit 
of  suddenly  waking  up  and  doubling  or  trebling 
their  assignments  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  course.  "I  did  not  realize  that  the  term 
is  almost  over"  is  the  usual  excuse — which  is 
self-explanatory ! 

The  result  of  such  professorial  decorum  is  dis- 
astrous to  many  students  who  are  unprepared 
for  such  an  outburst  of  activity,  especially  if 
several  or  all  of  their  professors  are  addicted  to 
the  same  habit.  As  a  consequence  students  are 
forced  to  work  under  an  abnormal  pressure  in 
order  to  complete  their  work.  Many  of  them, 
especially  the  women,  study  until  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or,  what  is  worse,  g@ 
without  the  entire  night's  rest.  During  the  week 
of  examinations  some  manage  to  exist  on  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  sleep  (and  in  other  cases  none 
at  all),  stimulating  themselves  with  black  coffee 
and  cold  showers.  It  is  recognizable  that  such 
conduct  can  result  only  in  physical  harm  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later  in  the  lives  of  those 
conforming  to  this  practice.  Since  this  habit  is 
traceable  in  most  cases  to  professorial  procrastin- 
ation one  wonders  that  something  has  not  been 
done  about  it. 

Another  example  of  such  delay  is  the  recent 
confusion  at  Stanford,  caused  by  professors  leav- 
ing the  University  without  reporting  the  results 
of  the  examinations,  although  the  registrar's 
office  requires  a  report  on  or  before  a  definite 
day.  This  failure  to  report  grades  not  only  in- 
conveniences the  students,  who  surely  have  some 
rights,  but  is  also  a  bad  example  in  temporizing 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

If  there  is  any  connection  between  procrasti- 
nation and  the  statement  that  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  college  students  is  dropping,  it  is  logical 
to  think  that  such  a  condition  subsumes  any  who 
procrastinate — whether  students  or  professors. 

— W.  F.  L. 


The  Bondage  of  the  Sea 


By  Haakon  A 

THE  American  barkentine  "Aurora"  lay  mo- 
tionless at  her  anchor  in  the  bay  before  the 
small  Peruvian  seaport  Teruco.  The  lit- 
tle town  slumbered  in  the  center  of  a  rich  tropical 
valley,  surrounded  by  verdant  hills  that  rose  ab- 
ruptly, becoming  more  rugged  and  wild  as  they 
ascended,  and  breaking  at  length  into  the  snow- 
capped, towering  peaks  of  the  Andes  range.  The 
beach  formed  a  curve  that  was  continued  by 
long  arms  of  tall,  serrated  red  cliffs  that  en- 
circled the  bay  like  a  crescent.  Farther  out  the 
glittering  surface  of  the  water  was  broken  by 
the  mist-enveloped  isle  of  Ahuja  that  appeared 
hazy  and  indistinct  like  a  mirage. 

Beyond  lay  the  sea,  vast,  silent,  inscrutable — 
still  holding  its  riddle  unsolved,  its  secret  undis- 
closed, its  mystery  unfathomed.  From  time  out 
of  mind  it  had  lured  men  on  to  vain  endeavor, 
filled  them  with  false  hopes,  reached  out  to  them 
elusive  promises — in  its  deep  had  been  sunk  the 
faith  of  men,  the  germs  of  commonwealths,  the 
dreams  of  empires.  There  was  something  in- 
expressibly alluring  about  the  sea  as  it  lay  there, 
glimmering  like  an  illusion,  its  waves  rippling 
gently,  murmuring  caressingly — seeming  to  pro- 
pound a  fateful  enigma,  to  whisper  in  an  un- 
known tongue  the  secret  of  a  mute  spell  that 
hung  over  those  blue  waters  reaching  from  the 
silent  bay  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth. 

All  these  elements  lurked  in  the  brilliant  blue 
of  the  waves  as  they  rolled  shoreward,  wind- 
spurred  and  foam-crested,  in  their  perpetual 
course.  The  sun,  almost  directly  overhead,  shone 
down  upon  them  in  undimmed  splendor,  its  shat- 
tering rays  dancing  like  sparkling  gold-dust 
upon  the  billows.  The  burning  sky  was  unbrok- 
en, save  far  to  the  southward,  where  a  black, 
lowering  cloud  smothered  the  horizon  line. 

On  board  the  "Aurora"  there  was  scarcely  a 
vamd,  although  all  hands  were  at  work  on  deck. 
They  performed  their  respective  tasks  silently 
and  perfunctorily,  made  drowsy  by  the  breath- 
less, sweltry  heat  of  the  equatorial  sun,  which 
seemed  to  weld  earth,  sea,  and  sky  into  a  closed 
vault  which  it  filled  with  a  white,  dusty  heat. 
The  men  were  variously  engaged.  Some  were 
coiling  and  re-coiling  ropes,  and  rigging  new 
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halyards,  braces,  and  sheets  where  they  were 
needed.  Others  were  stowing  away  quantities  of 
provisions  strewn  in  cases  and  sacks  all  over  the 
decks.  One  group,  superintended  by  the  second 
mate,  was  lowering  huge  rolls  of  sails  into  the 
lazaret-hatch.  Still  others,  a  rag  in  one  hand, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  in  the  other,  were  washing 
the  white  wood-work  on  the  poop. 

There  were  everywhere  signs  of  preparation 
for  a  speedy  departure.  The  gaskets  had  been 
removed  from  all  the  sails,  the  running  gear  had 
been  cleared,  the  donkey  engine  had  been  made 
ready  for  the  weighing  of  the  anchor,  and  the 
spare  yards,  gaffs,  and  spars  had  all  been  se- 
curely lashed  to  the  decks.  Nothing  remained  to 
be  done  before  getting  under  way,  save  to  heave 
the  anchor  and  hoist  the  sails. 

On  the  forecastle  head,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fore-staysail,  which  fell  in  a  bulging,  disordered 
bundle  over  the  boom,  sat  a  tall,  dark-skinned 
Peruvian,  lazily  attending  to  his  task  of  splicing 
ropes  that  were  lying  in  sundry  coils  at  his 
feet.  His  visage,  though  neither  striking  nor 
in  any  way  unusual,  yet  attracted  attention  by  a 
strange,  puzzling  look,  which  a  casual  observer 
might  have  mistaken  for  a  passing  mood,  but 
which  closer  scrutiny  revealed  to  be  an  habitual 
mask.  It  was  a  look  that  found  expression  in  the 
unpleasant  droop  of  the  mouth,  in  the  down- 
ward slant  of  the  jaws,  in  the  unnatural  hol- 
lows in  the  cheeks — a  look  that  flashed  in  his 
small  brown  eyes  and  was  accentuated  by  the 
long  aquiline  nose.  Sullen  anger,  undirected 
resentment,  turpitude,  and  a  strange  sort  of  ab- 
jection mingled  in  that  look.  And  the  combi- 
nation produced  an  impression  of  something  that 
was  not  human — something  wild,  untamed,  and 
primitive.  There  was  in  his  aspect — in  his  whole 
presence,  in  fact— an  air  of  atavistic  savagery. 
The  ungoverned  impulsiveness  of  an  animal, 
blind  physical  courage,  and  the  total  absence  of 
a  moral  sense  seemed  to  be  predominant  in  his 
nature. 

This  effect  was  heightened  by  his  powerful 
physique,  his  square  shoulders  and  tremendous 
muscles.  It  was  suggested  also  by  the  black, 
glossy  hair  that  descended  over  his  low  forehead 
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in  disheveled  locks,  resembling  die  shag  of  a 
beast. 

His  age  was  perhaps  a  little  over  30,  although 
his  worn  countenance  indicated  more  advanced 
years.  Dissipations  and  hardships  had  left  their 
indelible  traces.  Sorrow,  too,  was  written  upon 
the  now  stolid  features;  or  perhaps  it  was  re- 
gret, or  despair— some  strong  emotion  which  he 
seemed  no  longer  capable  of  feeling. 

Presently,  as  he  sat  there,  none  too  absorbed 
in  his  work,  the  first  mate— a  jovial  but  head- 
strong and  impetuous  man— came  forward  with 
more  rope.  By  the  starboard  fore  rigging  he 
stopped  and  threw  the  rope  up  on  the  forecastle 
head  where  the  other  was  sitting. 

"Here,  Feliz,"  he  shouted,  "put  an  eye-splice 
in  this  when  you  are  through." 

Feliz  (more  properly  Feliciano,  though  die 
decorative  ending  had  long  since  sloughed  off ) , 
without  raising  his  head,  made  a  low  grunt  by 
way  of  reply. 

After  a  time  he  looked  up  from  his  work  to 
gaze  languidly  upon  the  town  of  Teruco,  serenely 
quiet  as  it  reposed  on  the  marge  of  the  turquoise 
ocean.  Its  peace  was  so  perfect  that  he  contin- 
ued to  contemplate  its  dazzling  white  walls  with 
a  sense  of  longing.  It  struck  him  all  at  once 
that  it  was  nine  years  since  he  last  had  looked 
upon  those  walls,  those  spires,  those  hills,  that 
had  been  his  home— nine  years  since  he  had  left 
them,  intending  never  to  see  them  again. 

His  present  return  had  been  unavoidable.  He 
had  boarded  the  "Aurora"  in  Callao,  bound  for 
the  Orient.  Only  after  she  was  under  way  had 
he  learned  that  she  would  first  stop  at  Teruco  to 
obtain  certain  supplies.  Nevertheless  he  was 
glad  to  see  it  once  more,  for  the  bitterness  of  old 
memories  had  been  mitigated  by  time.  Yet  he 
did  not  want  to  go  on  shore.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  renew  old  associations,  and  to  bring  forth 
from  their  hallowed  haunts  the  shades  of  the 
forgotten  past. 

He  sighed.  He  could  see  a  little  more  clearly 
now,  across  the  gulf  of  nine  dark  years.  Still  he 
could  bring  back  only  a  confused  reminiscence 
of  his  youth,  like  the  wavering  reflection  of  an 
image  in  stirred  water.  He  remembered,  and 
could  faintly  distinguish,  the  site  of  his  father's 
"hacienda"— a  large  adobe  house  on  a  sloping 
hill,  surrounded  by  huge  silos,  numerous  cot- 
tages, great  fields,  fruit-laden  groves— all  blurred 
by  distance  into  a  green  patch.    He  could  see 


dimly  the  proud  youth,  carefree,  independent, 
self-assured,  that  had  been  his  former  self. 
Hut  more  vividly  than  all  else  he  recalled  a 
certain  dark-eyed  and  radiant  girl  whom  he  had 
worshipped.  Rosa  had  been  the  Titania  of  his 
youthful  dreams,  the  goddess  of  his  heaven.  But 
"the  dream-bubble  of  many  golden  months  had 
been  broken  by  the  opposition  of  Rosa's  parents. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  among  well-to-do  fami- 
lies, cold  parental  calculations  had  ordered  an- 
other match,  in  which  affection  did  not  enter. 

Then  he  had  left  everything — home,  parents, 
friends,  a  life  of  ease— to  quaff  the  nepenthe  of 
hardships  and  vicissitudes.  It  was  to  the  sea 
that  he  appealed  for  surcease  of  sorrow  and  of 
remembrance.  She  had  answered  his  appeal.  She 
had  whispered  forgetfulness  into  his  soul,  she 
had  roared  and  bellowed  and  pounded  it  into 
him.  Every  port  had  brought  him  farther  away 
from  home  and  from  his  memory  of  the  past. 
In  every  ship  he  had  left  behind  something  of 
himself,  and  taken  on  a  new  element,  foreign 
to  his  nature,  that  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
fused  itself  into  him.  The  sea  had  transformed 
him. 

He  had  undergone  the  transformation  quite 
naturally.  From  the  first  ship  he  had  passed  to 
the  next  as  unhesitatingly  as  if  his  course  had 
been  predetermined  by  fate.  After  a  time  he 
came  to  take  everything  in  his  new  life  for  grant- 
ed. Strange  ports  were  no  longer  new  to  him. 
They  were  mere  stopping  places  where  drink  and 
pleasure  were  to  be  obtained  and  where  money 
was  to  be  spent.  The  sea  was  his  master,  and 
he  obeyed  it  in  all  its  moods— tempest  and  calm 
alike.  He  accepted  its  hardships,  its  dangers, 
and  its  agonies  as  a  condition  that  was  fixed  and 
irrevocable.  The  sea  had  claimed  him  for  its 
own.  It  had  made  him,  like  itself,  wild,  tem- 
pestuous, and  irtractable.  Now,  as  he  looked 
back,  he  saw  his  past  only  as  through  a  veil.  It 
seemed  fantastic  and  unreal.  He  even  doubted 
that  it  had  ever  been. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  cast  longer  shad- 
ows upon  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
southward  what  had  been  a  small  dark  cloud 
now  lay  like  a  black  band,  heavy  and  onerous, 
across  the  water.  Feliz  became  aware  of  a  skiff, 
pulled  by  a  small  boy,  rounding  one  of  the  jut- 
ting wharves  on  the  shore  and  heading  toward 
the  "Aurora."  He  watched  its  approach  with  a 
careless  interest,  saw  it  come  to,  and  heard  the 
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boy  shuffling  up  the  ladder,  lie  would  have  paid 
no  further  attention  to  him  but  that  he  casually 
heard  him  mention  his  own  name.  At  this  he 
instinctively  arose  and  shambled  aft  to  see  what 
he  wanted.  The  mate  had  already  accosted  him 
and  was  thundering  to  him  in  his  boisterous 
voice.  As  Feliz  drew  closer  he  could  distin- 
guish a  few  of  his  vociferations. 

"A  note,  eh?"  he  exclaimed.  "A  warrant, 
most  likely.  Don't  tell  me  anybody*d  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  send  a  note  to  him !  Let's  see  the 
thing,"  he  added,  giving  way  at  the  same  time 
to  an  uproarious  laugh.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  lad's  little  fist  only  clutched  tighter  over  the 
neatly  folded  piece  of  paper  which  he  was  hold- 
ing, he  made  as  if  to  wrench  it  from  him. 

With  a  quick  jerk  the  boy  drew  back  to  avoid 
the  outstretched  hand,  and  as  he  staggered  to 
regain  his  balance  the  full  weight  of  his  little 
body  was  thrown  against  the  massive  bulk  of 
Feliz,  who  by  this  time  was  directly  behind  him. 
The  collision  seemed  to  give  a  new  impetus  to 
the  mate's  hilarious  outburst,  and  evidently  for- 
o-etting  his  desire  to  read  the  note,  he  reeled 
back,  shaking  with  laughter,  against  the  bul- 
warks. Without  paying  any  attention  to  him, 
and  betraying  upon  his  features  no  sign  either 
of  surprise  or  irritation,  Feliz  looked  at  the  boy, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  fright. 

"I  am  Feliciano  Urique,"  he  informed  him; 
"'what  is  it?" 
The  boy  gave  him  the  note. 
"She  wants  an  answer,"  he  said. 
She?    Feliz's  brain  reeled.    He  tore  open  the 
missive  and  read : 

Feliciano  Mio :  I  learned  from  the  Comisionado 
today  that  you  have  at  last  come  home.  I  have  waited 
for  you  these  nine  years,  because  I  felt  certain  that 
sometime  you  would  return.  If  you  have  not  forgotten 
me.  and  still  remember  the  old  days,  and  all  that  we 
were  to  each  other,  will  you  come  to  see  me  early  to- 
night, if  you  can? 

Papa  and  Mama  are  both  dead  now,  so  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  stand  between  us. 

ROSA. 

Feliz  was  so  completely  bewildered  by  the  note 
and  by  the  startling  fact  that  Rosa  still  lived  and 
expected  his  return  that  he  stood  for  several  min- 
utes motionless,  contemplating  the  neatly  exe- 
cuted handwriting  which  he  once  knew  so  well. 

The  boy  repeated  his  request  for  an  answer. 
Suddenly,  and  for  one  moment  only,  there  came 
into  Feliz's  mind  like  a  brief  recrudescence  of 


sunlight  during  a  storm  the  memory  of  the  hive 
that  had  once  been  his. 

"Tell  her  1  will  come,"  he  told  the  lad,  and 
then  went  forward  thoughtfully,  his  head  bent 
low,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  He 
went  up  on  the  forecastle  head  and  again  sat 
down  under  the  staysail  boom.  He  began  to 
ponder  over  his  situation.  It  was  a  laborious 
process,  for  he  was  not  given  to  much  specu- 
lation, and  he  found  it  impossible  to  order  his 
thoughts.  Only  vague  impressions  flitted 
through  his  mind  soft-shod  and  phantomlike. 

But  now  it  was  as  though  the  curtain  of  obliv- 
ion which  he  had  drawn  before  his  past  had  been 
entirely  lifted  aside  by  the  faith,  by  the  courage, 
by  the  undying  love  of  which  he  had  just  seen 
the  proof.  He  saw  himself  now  as  he  was,  and 
as  he  had  been — saw  himself  in  all  his  youthful 
strength,  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  crowned 
by  the  admiration  of  friends,  protected  and  en- 
couraged by  the  approbation  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity, and  saw  himself  in  his  present  depraved 
and  abject  misery,  uncared  for,  unthought  of, 
friendless  and  penniless — an  outcast.  Yes,  he 
saw  it  now,  the  steady  decline  through  the  years 
of  all  that  had  been  himself,  the  disruption  of 
his  moral  being,  the  crumbling  of  all  faith  in 
himself,  in  humanity,  in  God. 

He  did  not  know  what  had  wrought  this 
change.  But  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  a 
force  that  had  penetrated  his  whole  being,  a 
subtle  force  which  he  had  blindly  struggled 
against,  and  which  had  gained  the  mastery  over 
him.  It  was  the  sea! — the  cold,  the  stern,  the 
relentless  sea — that  had  given  him  nothing  but 
oblivion  of  the  one  thing  he  had  cherished,  and 
had  taken  all — all ! 

And  at  the  thought  a  feeling  of  revolt  came 
over  him.  He  was  seized  by  a  sudden  longing 
to  get  away  from  that  mysterious  force  and  to 
break  the  spell  that  had  silently  been  worked 
over  him.  Then  his  wandering  thoughts  re- 
turned to  Rosa,  and  to  the  note  which  he  had 
just  received.  After  a  final  reconsideration  he 
determined  to  abide  by  his  hasty  decision.  He 
would  go  to  see  Rosa — he  would  return  to  his 
old  life,  and  he  would  renew —  But  the  train  of 
his  thoughts  was  broken  by  eight  sharp  bell- 
notes  that  came  tripping  in  pairs  through  the 
drowsy  air.  It  was  the  signal  to  stop  work  for 
the  day. 

There  was  a  bustle  and  confusion  over  the 
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whole  ship.  The  men  dropped  their  tools  heavi- 
ly, gathered  the  materials  they  had  been  using, 
and  stowed  them  away  for  the  night.  Within 
five  minutes  the  decks  were  cleared.  Laughing, 
yawning,  and  cursing,  the  sailors  strolled  for- 
ward and  trooped  into  the  forecastle  with  a  great 
clatter.  Then  the  bo'sun  came  sauntering  after 
them  to  shout : 

"All  hands  on  deck  at  seven  bells  tomorrow 
morning  to  weigh  anchor  and  hoist  sail."  Two 
or  three  voices  shouted  back  as  many  answers. 

Still  Feliz  did  not  stir.  He  was  trying  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  getting  ashore.  But  as  he 
could  think  of  no  satisfactory  way  he  finally  de- 
termined to  ask  the  skipper  or  the  mate  for  per- 
mission. He  accordingly  arose,  after  having 
carefully  reconsidered  the  matter,  tossed  the  un- 
finished ropes  into  an  open  hatch,  and  strode  aft. 
He  found  the  mate  sitting  on  the  taffrail  smok- 
ing his  age-stained  pipe,  and  contemplating  the 
rolling  masses  of  black  clouds  in  the  distance  that 
were  gradually  becoming  more  ominous. 

"Me  want  to  go  on  shore,"  Feliz  bluntly  in- 
formed the  mate,  without  troubling  himself  about 
any  introductory  formalities. 

The  mate  eyed  him  curiously  and  with  a  quiz- 
zical smile  upon  his  lips. 

"You  do,  eh?"  he  laughed.  "Did  that  friend 
of  yours  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
perhaps  ?" 

Feliz  did  not  understand,  so  he  repeated  his 
declaration. 

••Yes — when  we  get  to  Shanghai,"  observed 
the  mate,  dryly.    "So  do  I  !" 

"No — me  want  to  go  now  !"  Feliz  insisted  with 
indignation. 

"Well,  you  can't  go,  that's  all,"  the  mate  pro- 
nounced sententiously,  accompanying  his  decision 
with  a  huge  volley  of  smoke. 

Feliz,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  his  English 
vocabulary,  proceeded  to  curse  vehemently  in 
Spanish.  But  as  the  mate  knew  nothing  of  that 
language  it  failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. For  such  an  emergency  Feliz  was  unpre- 
pared, and,  as  his  brain  refused  to  function  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  direct  him  to  further  ag- 
gressive action,  he  was  forced  to  beat  a  strategic 
retreat  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  second  attack. 

The  mate  was  amused.  He  knew  Feliz — or 
thought  he  knew  him.  He  had  been  with  him 
once  before,  on  another  ship,  and  he  had  found 
him  always  singularly  lacking  in  initiative  and 


self-assertion.  He  possessed  just  enough  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge  to  direct  him  to  the  sim- 
ple performance  of  his  duties,  but  no  more.  He 
knew  how  to  obey,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  stir  his  moss-grown  stolidity  to  active  resent- 
ment even  against  abused  authority.  So  the 
mate  was  amused  to  observe  even  a  slight  show 
of  animation  in  such  a  bovine  nature. 

Feliz  went  forward,  his  mind  desperately 
struggling  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him  and  took  root  in  his 
mind.  For  a  moment  he  was  staggered  by  the 
audacity  and  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
plan  that  had  whirled  like  a  meteor  into  his 
thoughts.  But  as  he  considered  it  again  and 
again,  and  viewed  it  from  every  angle  it  appeared 
perfectly  safe  and  in  every  way  feasible. 

He  hastened  into  the  forecastle,  where — by  the 
testimony  of  all  the  senses,  at  least— pandemo- 
nium reigned.    The  air  was  filled  with  excite- 
ment, shouts,  and  tobacco  smoke,  and  as  he  en- 
tered he  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  acclamations. 
Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  questions  or 
the  wondering  looks  directed  at  him  he  drew 
down  from  the  clothes-locker  a  large  canvas  bag, 
from  which  he  pulled  out  a  black  suit  of  out-of- 
date  clothes,  a  white  shirt,  a  stiff  collar,  and  a 
flaming  red  tie.    These,  together  with  a  pair  of 
well-polished  black  shoes  and  a  wide-brimmed 
slouch  hat,  which  reposed  upon  a  row  of  laths 
nailed  between  two  beams  in  the  overhead,  con- 
stituted his  "shore  clothes."    Considering  their 
age,  and  barring  a  few,  not  too  conspicuous, 
marks  of  devotion  to  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  they 
had  been  kept  in  excellent  condition.    He  wrig- 
gled into  this  outfit,  combed  his  hair,  stuffed  a 
blue  bandana  into  one  of  his  pockets,  and  then, 
without  more  ado,  left  the  forecastle  and  went 
aft,  escorted  by  a  retinue  of  curious  eyes. 

The  mate  still  occupied  the  same  position  on 
the  taffrail.  His  pipe  had  gone  out  unnoticed, 
for  he  was  intently  watching  the  blackening  hori- 
zon, which,  like  a  huge  crater,  continued  to  belch 
forth  its  dense  smoke.  Feliz  this  time  looked 
neither  right  nor  left,  but  stalked  boldly  up  onto 
the  poop^  He  walked  over  to  the  skylight, 
grasped  a  white  and  blue  signal  flag  that  was 
lying  rolled  up  on  the  canvas  cover,  and  delib- 
erately proceeded  to  unfurl  it. 

The  mate  had  observed  his  approach  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment.  But  when  he  realized 
what  he  intended  to  do  he  bounced  from  his  seal 
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and  rushed  at  him,  snarling  with  rage,  for  he  was 
a  man  easily  incited  both  to  anger  and  to  mirth. 
Feliz  had  expected  this.  When  the  mate  jumped 
from  the  taft'rail  he  dropped  the  flag,  half  un- 
rolled, behind  him,  clenched  his  fists,  extended 
his  head  forward,  like  a  bull,  and  assumed 
in  every  detail  the  attitude  of  a  seasoned  prize- 
fio-hter  awaiting  the  attack  of  his  adversary. 
And  he  turned  upon  the  mate  a  look  ot  such 
uncompromising  ferocity  through  his  half- 
closed  eyelids  that  the  latter  hesitated — ami 
stopped.  He  knew  that  look.  It  was  the  look 
of  a  man  who  was  deadly  in  earnest.  And  when 
the  man  so  disposed  happened  to  possess  as  for- 
midable a  muscular  frame  as  Feliz  did  he,  being 
a  man  of  good  sense,  was  cautious. 

"You'd  better  drop  this,"  he  temporized,  "and 
get  forward  where  you  belong — or  you'll  get 
yourself  into  trouble." 

But  Feliz,  seeing  that  the  other  had  been  prop- 
erly impressed  as  to  his  determination  to  hold 
his  ground,  relaxed  his  menacing  attitude  and 
again  picked  up  the  flag.  He  unrolled  it  com- 
pletely, fastened  it  to  the  signal  halyard,  and 
hoisted  it,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  mate  all  the 
while.  The  latter  bit  his  moustache  and  swore 
under  his  breath  as  he  saw  the  wind  filling  the 
folds  of  the  bluepeter,  which  whirled  rapidly 
aloft  until  it  reached  the  top  of  the  jigger  mast, 
fluttering  and  waving  definantly.  But  still  he 
stood  there  irresolute.  At  length  he  bustled  past 
Feliz  and  hurried  down  the  companionway.  He 
returned  with  the  skipper  at  his  heels. 

But  it  was  already  too  late.  A  shrill  whistle 
from  the  shore  announced  that  the  signal  had 
been  observed,  and  immediately  after  a  motor 
launch  chugged  clear  of  the  row  of  projecting 
piers  and  headed  toward  the  "Aurora." 

"Take  that  signal  down,"  bellowed  the  cap- 
tain. 

Feliz  stepped  respectfully  aside,  with  the  em- 
bryo of  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  made  a  ges- 
ture to  signify  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  if 
he  wished.  He  then  left  the  poop  deck,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  duet  of  threats  and  maledic- 
tions that  followed  him,  and  went  forward,  to  be 
ready  to  board  the  launch  as  soon  as  it  should 
arrive  alongside.  The  skipper  and  the  mate 
shouted  over  to  the  launch  as  it  came  near  and 
waved  their  arms  wildly,  making  every  effort 
to  induce  the  man  in  the  launch  to  turn  back. 
Hut  he  evidently  did  not  understand,  for  he  con- 


linued  to  approach  and  finally  came  alongside, 
in  spite  of  the  uproar  from  the  poop  deck.  Fe- 
liz, who  had  climbed  over  the  side,  jumped  into 
the  launch  as  it  glided  past.  The  boat  swung 
in  a  wide  circle  and  headed  for  the  shore. 

Before  it  finally  disappeared  behind  the  dock- 
posts  Feliz  looked  back  once  more  upon  the  bay. 
The  wide  sheet  of  water  glistened  and  quivered 
and  gave  a  weird  reflection  to  the  mingled  light 
and  darkness  of  the  evening.  Far  out  lay  the 
"Aurora,"  its  five  bare  masts  pointing  solemnly 
to  the  flying  storm-clouds  overhead,  its  riggings 
and  countless  ropes  resembling  cobwebs,  sharply 
delineated  against  the  brooding  gloom  of  the 
southern  sky.  Feliz  contemplated  the  barken- 
tine  with  a  feeling  of  unassured  triumph.  His 
success  in  getting  ashore  filled  him  with  ex- 
ultation, but  the  uncertainty  of  his  return  min- 
gled that  feeling  with  an  uneasy,  growing  doubt. 
Then,  at  once,  the  whole  scene  was  flecked 
wdth  bars  as  the  launch  flew  between  the  stout 
piles,  which  seemed  to  bounce  up  from  the  wa- 
ter like  jumping-jacks.  When  Feliz  stepped 
ashore  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  a  bank 
of  clouds  low  in  the  west. 

He  walked  slowly,  for  within  him  all  was  un- 
certainty and  doubt.  His  mind  struggled  to  find 
some  rule,  some  way-post  which  would  indicate 
what  course  he  should  take.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing. He  ambled  along  without  hesitation,  re- 
membering the  way  to  Rosa's  house  on  the  hill 
as  if  he  had  traveled  it  the  day  before. 

What  would  he  say  to  Rosa?  Could  she  un- 
derstand him ?  In  her  cosmos  nothing  could 
have  been  seriously  altered.  She  had  evidently 
neglected  all  other  interests  during  the  nine  years 
in  which  she  had  patiently  awaited  his  return. 
Time  had  but  ripened  her— it  had  strengthened 
her  love,  tested  her  faith — it  had  not  transformed 
her.  She  would  expect  him,  too,  to  be  un- 
changed.   What  would  he  say? 

He  left  the  main  road  and  followed  a  by-way 
that  led  him  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Lights 
in  houses  were  beginning  to  glimmer  like  so 
many  jewels,  and  the  pulse  of  the  town,  with  the 
approach  of  night,  began  to  beat  faster.  The 
streets  were  filling  with  their  nightly  throngs  of 
pleasure-seekers.  By  twos  and  threes  the  revelers 
were  crowding  the  places  of  amusement,  scurry- 
ing and  fluttering  past  in  a  restless,  ever-shifting 
stream.  Out  to  the  cheerless  streets  came  the 
mingled  sounds  of  laughter,  shouting,  and  sing- 
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ing,  the  babble  of  a  hundred  voices,  the  music  of 
noisy,  blaring  instruments,  the  din  and  roar  and 
confusion  of  the  countless  games  and  contriv- 
ances which  men  have  invented. 

In  a  half-hidden  side  street  the  glaring  lights 
of  a  cheap  saloon  shone  rakishly  out  upon  the 
unpaved.  unfrequented  alley.  The  crumbling 
imitation-stone  front  was  surmounted  by  a  garish 
sign  bearing  the  inscription  "Sailors'  Heaven." 
From  within  proceeded  the  clanking  drunken 
sounds  of  boisterous  revelry  and  carousing. 
Force  of  habit  directed  Feliz's  footsteps  towards 
this  place.  Then,  at  once,  he  remembered  his 
mission,  and  stopped. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  saloon,  above  the 
rest  of  the  uproar  he  could  hear  the  hoarse, 
inebriated  voice  of  one  of  the  roysterers  bawling 
a  sailor's  chanty.  The  other  noises  partly  sub- 
sided as  this  mariner  bellowed  the  crude  verses 
of  his  song,  which  rang  forth  jarringly  from 
the  tavern,  outraging  the  ear  of  the  night. 

Feliz  listened  for  a  while  attentively,  for  the 
subject  of  the  ditty  seemd  to  accord  with  his 
own  thoughts.  It  was  an  exposition  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  merits  of  a  sailor's  life,  delivered 
in  extravagant  terms,  and  set  forth  in  contrast 
with  the  dingy,  pent-up  existence  of  the  land- 
lubber. It  boasted  the  untrammeled  freedom  of 
the  sea,  the  brief  but  intense  pleasure  of  the 
ports,  and  the  exultation  and  defiance  born  of 
the  tempests.  In  scathing  terms  it  disparaged 
the  choking  houses  and  the  dirty  streets. 

When  the  song  was  over,  and  while  a  score 
of  drunken  voices  were  still  shouting  an  ob- 
streperous applause,   Feliz  slowly  retraced  his 
steps,  and  continued  on  his  way  to  Rosa's  house. 
Again  and  again  he  asked  himself  what  he  would 
do  if,  after  all,  he  did  return  to  a  sedentary  life. 
What  place  was  there  for  him  in  that  busy, 
bustling  world,  where  each  man  was  assigned  a 
narrow  groove  in  which  he  must  confine  a  care- 
fully and  laboriously  regulated  existence?  Where 
did  he  belong  in  the  brilliant  pageant  that  was 
flitting  past  him,  moved  by  interests,  passions, 
and  desires  totally  unknown  to  him?   Long  he 
mused  over  these  perplexing  questions,  to  which 
he  found  no  answer.    He  took  no  notice  of  his 
surroundings  as  he  pursued  his  way  through  the 
town  and  up  the  hill.  He  came  at  last  to  a  low, 
red-tiled  adobe  house,  fronted  by  massive  arches 
resting  on  carved  stone  pillars,  which  he  recog- 


nized at  once  as  Rosa's  home.  Half  of  the  sky 
was  now  hidden  by  the  leaden  clouds,  while  the 


other  half  still  kindled  with  the  glow  of  the 
lingering  twilight.  Far  in  the  distance  there  was 
a  low  rumbling,  as  of  gigantic  wheels  rolling  over 
a  loosely-constructed  bridge. 

He  walked  up  to  the  house.  His  hand  trembled 
slightly  as  he  rapped  on  the  door  with  the  heavy 
brass  knocker.  It  was  opened  immediately,  and 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Rosa.  With 
a  joyful  cry  she  sprang  to  him  and  embraced 
him—totally  unconscious  of  his  unwillingness 
and  of  his  awkwardness— and  bustled  him  into 
the  quaint  and  cozy  parlor,  commencing  at  the 
same  time  a  rapid-fire  exchange  of  greetings.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  she  stopped,  her  hands 
still  holding  his.  and  for  a  few  moments  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

Feliz  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  still  beauti- 
ful. Her  features  had  preserved  all  their  youth- 
ful grace  and  purity.  Time  had  left  no  ravages 
upon  that  perfect  visage.  She  was  like  the  full- 
blown rose  that  still  preserves  the  exquisite 
freshness  of  the  bud.  Only  in  her  deep  and  sor- 
rowful eyes  one  read  the  evidence  of  the  long- 
cherished  memory  and  the  undying  hope. 

Feliz  looked  upon  her  and  was  irresistibly 
awed  by  the  immaculate  vision.  There  was 
something  matchlessly  serene  and  lofty  about  her 
countenance,  her  gaze,  her  whole  bearing.  Then 
he  began  to  contemplate  her  with  growing 
anxiety.  For  against  this  picture  of  loveliness 
and  purity  he  saw  himself  in  a  sickening  con 
trast— calloused,  repulsive,  and  dissolute.  Wha 
had  he  to  match  against  her  faith  and  her  love 
Rosa  looked  at  him  questioningly — almost  scru 
tinizingly,  he  thought. 

Suddenly,  as  if  awakening  from  a  pleasan 
dream,  he  realized  that  he  had  lost  her  forever 
He  loved  her  no  longer.  He  could  not.  In  th 
ruthless  process  of  his  transformation  the  powe 
had  been  taken  from  him.  Had  he  not  asked  o 
the  sea  oblivion  of  his  whole  past — of  his  happi 
ness,  and  of  his  love?  It  had  given  him  this- 
not  for  a  day,  nor  for  a  year,  but  for  always. 

"Feliciano,"  Rosa  said  finally,  "at  last  you  hav 
returned!  It  has  been  a  long  time— nine  years !- 
for  me,  who  could  only  wait,  and  wait.  But  w 
will  forget  all  that  now.  and  bury  it  in  the  pas 
Wre  shall  be  happy  again  together— we  will  i 
call  our  young  dreams,  and  Live  ' 
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A  feeling  of  something  like  despair  took  pos- 
session of  Feliz. 

"No — no!"  he  cried,  "it  is  impossible  ." 

Then  he  stopped  short,  realizing  how  futile  it 
would  be  to  explain  to  her  why  he  could  not 
marry  her.  How  could  she  understand?  She 
would  only  see  that  it  had  all  been  in  vain— her 
love,  those  long  years  of  waiting,  the  unflinching 
struggle  against  despair— all  in  vain.  She  would 
not  believe  him  if  he  told  her  that  he  wanted  to 
Lve  her— that  he  had  tried  desperately— but 
failed.   No,  it  was  useless  to  explain. 

Rosa,  half  perplexed,  half  scared  by  his  words, 
looked  up  at  that  towering  bronze  statue,  her 
Lyes  revealing  all  the  anxiety  of  her  woman  s 
heart.  This  was  the  great  moment  for  which 
she  had  endured  the  agonies  of  nine  long  years. 

'What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  in  a  voice 
faintly  tremulous. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Feliz  could  see  only 
the  surface  of  that  tender,  loving  nature. 

"Rosa,"  he  answered,  "I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  can't— that  everything  has  been  changed—" 
She  drew  back  and  dropped  his  hands. 
"Oh,  Feliz,"  she  cried,  "what  has  happened? 

Tell  me — quickly — what  it  is  ." 

Feliz  made  no  immediate  reply.  He  was  stand- 
ing motionless,  his  ears  straining  to  catch  a  sound 
far  in  the  distance. 

"Listen,"  he  whispered  solemnly,  and  ap- 
proached one  of  the  front  windows.  Rosa  fol- 
lowed him  in  breathless  expectation.  "Do  you 
hear  it?" 

Outside  the  storm  had  broken.  Gale-driven 
torrents  of  rain  were  beating  down  upon  the 
panes  with  unrelenting  fury  and  drumming  a 
weird  tattoo  on  the  tile  roof.  The  wind  was 
howling  and  blustering  with  increasing  violence, 
and  lashing  the  quivering  trees,  that  groaned  and 
swayed  helplessly  before  its  onslaught.  Inter- 
mittently a  loud  crashing  of  thunder  shook  the 
heavens  and  drowned  all  other  noises. 

But  it  was  to  neither  of  these  sounds  that  Feliz 
was  listening.  Beneath  the  rumbling  chaos  of  the 
aerial  storm  there  was  another  voice,  more  re- 
mote and  more  ominous.  It  came  in  a  constantly 
recurring  flow  of  wailing  whispers,  of  sibilant 
sobs,  and  of  mournful  murmurs.  There  was  all 
the  gentleness  of  an  appeal,  all  the  sternness  of  a 
menace  in  that  surging,  heaving,  sighing  voice. 
Rosa  heard,  too,  and  instinctively  dreaded  it. 


Feliz  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  for  a 
moment  each  sought  in  the  other's  eyes  a  clue 
that  would  reveal  the  evasive,  inexpressible 
thought  that  lay  beneath.  But  they  looked  in  vain. 

"It  is  the  sea,"  Feliz  said  after  a  pause, 
"the  sea!  It  is  calling  me  again.  There  is  work 
to  be  done  out  there — ships  to  be  manned.  You 
see,  Rosa — I  can't  stay  here.  I  must  go — leave 
you,  for  always.  Good-bye!" 

Rosa,  white,  trembling,  and  panting  for 
breath,  could  only  stretch  out  her  hands  implor- 
ingly, and  murmur  the  one  word  that  still  clung 
to  her  lips — "Feliciano!" 

But  Feliciano  did  not  hear.  He  had  turned 
away.  He  hurriedly  left  the  room,  opened  the 
outer  door,  which  was  torn  from  his  hands  by  a 
violent  gust  of  wind.  And  he  disappeared. 

Rosa  stood  for  a  long  time  motionless,  her 
mind  refusing  to  admit  the  incontrovertible 
truth.  Yet  the  wide-open  door,  the  lamp-lit  rain- 
drops blown  in  by  the  wind,  the  restless  rustling 
of  the  curtains,  and  the  dancing,  leaping  shadows 
in  the  room,  all  testified  that  he  had  gone.  She 
went  to  close  the  door  at  last.  It  required  all  her 
strength  to  force  it  shut  against  the  boisterous 
wind  that  struggled  obstinately  to  enter  within. 
Exhausted  by  her  efforts,  she  returned  to  the 
chilled  parlor  and  sat  down  by  the  window  where 
Feliz  had  listened  as  for  a  signal. 

Dawn  came  at  length,  and  with  it  the  end  of 
the  storm  and  of  the  long  night.  Rosa  still  sat 
by  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  little  world 
embraced  within  the  crescent  of  tall  red  cliffs 
that  stood  sentinel  around  the  bay.  She  saw  the 
"Aurora"  weigh  her  anchor,  slowly  spread  her 
white  sails,  like  huge  wings,  and  glide  away— 
out  towards  the  opal  dawn,  up  towards  the  rising 
sun,  away  towards  unseen  shores  beyond  the  seas. 
From  her  little  window  she  looked  out  upon  the 
wide,  dreary  ocean  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
broken  dreams,  of  baffled  strength,  of  shattered 
romance,  and  of  wasted  youth. 

He  had  gone.  The  sea  had  called  him,  and  he 
had  answered  it— blindly,  unreasoningly.  Even 
love  had  been  mute  by  the  side  of  the  great 
thundering  voice  of  the  sea— the  sea  that  rolls 
on  forever,  indifferent  to  the  vicissitudes,  the 
struggles,  the  passions  of  men,  yet  ruling  their 
lives  and  their  destinies,  holding  them  in  a  stern 
and  rigid  bondage,  which  they  may  sometimes 
revolt  against,  but  can  never  break. 


Translations  From  The  Russian 


By  Robin  Lampson 


(The  four  poems  following  are  from  the  most  popular  lyrics  ever  written  in  the  Russian  language.  The  author, 
Alexander  S  Pushkin,  though  of  a  noble  family,  had  African  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  the  first  great 
poet  of  Russia  and  is  called  the  "father  of  Russian  Literature."  He  was  born  in  1799-the  year  of  George 
Washington's  death-and  was  killed  in  1837  in  a  duel  caused  mainly  by  his  lofty,  fearless,  and  almost  revolu- 
tionary poetry.  The  translations  here  given  are  in  the  exact  metrical  forms  of  the  originals,  and  are  as  lit- 
eral as  tbe  confines  of  English  verse  allow.) 


THE  AMULET 

(Or  The  Talisman.  "This  imitation  of  Eastern  poetry- 
is  based  on  fact,"  says  Prof.  J.  D.  Duff  of  Cambridge. 
"At  Odessa  in  1824,  Pushkin  was  given  an  agate  seal- 
ring  by  Countess  Vorontzoff.  He  wore  it  habitually  on 
his  right  thumb— some  of  his  portraits  show  it— often 
used  it  to  seal  his  letters,  and  attached  a  mysterious 
value  to  it." 

Where  the  sea  fore'er  is  breaking 

On  bare  rocks  with  salt  spray  kissed  ; 
Where  the  warmer  moon  is  making 

Sweet  the  evening  hour  of  mist; 
Where  the  Turk,  his  days  employing 

In  keen  joys,  rules  harems  yet- 
There  a  fairy,  love  enjoying. 

Gave  to  me  an  amulet. 

While  caressing  she  was  sighing: 

"Ah,  preserve  my  amulet — 
For  in  it  strange  pow'r  is  lying, 

And  it  pays  you  my  love's  debt ! 
Dear,  your  head  with  all  its  quickness, 

From  the  storm,  the  cyclone's  threat. 
From  the  grave,  from  dreaded  sickness — 

Ne'er  will  save  my  amulet ! 

"It  will  not  present  you  ever 

Riches  from  the  East  afar; 
Worshippers  of  Mahmud  never 

Will  it  kill  for  you  in  war; 
And  though  friends  at  home  await  you 

While  in  foreign  lands  you  fret, 
Never  to  your  north  translate  you, 

Dear  one,  will  my  amulet. 

"But  when  lovely  eyes  deceitful 

You  find  suddenly  enchant ; 
Or  in  midnight's  darkness  cheatful, 

Loveless  lips  false  kisses  grant : 
Then,  dear  friend !  from  fate's  cold  laughter, 

Wounded  heart,  and  crimes  deep-set, 
Treason — and  oblivion  after — 

Save  you  will  my  amulet !" 


^Copyright,  1921,  by  M,  R.  Lampson. 


THE  ANCHAR 

(Or  The  Poison  Upas  Tree.  Pushkin  received  his  in- 
spiration for  the  following  poem  from  certain  passages 
in  Byron's  Childc  Harold  concerning  the  deadly  upas 
tree.  But  this  is  by  no  means  either  a  translation  from 
Byron,  or  a  plagiarism ;  it  is  a  splendid  new  development 
of  his  own.) 

Upon  a  desert,  dry  and  bare. 

In  ground  red-hot  with  sultry  fire, 

The  Upas,  sentry  of  despair, 
Stands  desolate,  a  tree  of  ire. 

The  Spirit  of  the  thirsting  sands 

Bore  on  a  day  of  wrath  ill-fated, 
This  tree  whose  roots,  and  limbs  like  brands, 

With  deadly  sap  are  saturated. 

The  poison  trickles  through  its  bark, 
The  heat  of  noon  its  depth  unsealing; 

It  turns  to  resin  with  the  dark, 

The  fateful  juice  by  night  congealing. 

Unto  that  tree  birds  never  fly, 
Nor  tigers  go ;  black  whirlwinds,  straying 

Alone,  dare  only  to  draw  nigh — 

Then  hasten  on,  dire  poison  spraying. 

And  if  the  wandering  rain-clouds  stop 
To  drench  those  virgin  leaves  forbidden, 

Down  from  the  loathsome  branches  drop. 
On  burning  sand,  dews  venom-ridden. 

But  man  sent  forth  his  fellowman 

To  that  dread  tree,  all  nature  scorning: 

At  the  king's  nod  obedient  ran 

His  slave — brought  poison  on  the  morning. 

Before  the  king  the  pitch  he  set ; 

A  withered  branch  he  brought  his  master- 
While  down  his  paling  brow  ran  sweat 

In  chilling  streams  that  spelt  disaster. 

He  brought  the  poison— and  grew  weak, 
And  lay  down  in  the  king's  tent  royal. 

The  heartless  chieftain  did  not  speak, 
Though  died  the  obedient  slave  and  loyal. 

And  then  the  king  his  arrows  fed 

With  poison,  dipped  his  darts  and  sabres ; 

And  by  them  was  destruction  spread 
Among  the  tribes  of  hostile  neighbors. 


MLLE.    LOUISE,  MODISTE 
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ARION 

(Celebrating  Pushkin's  escape  from  the  czar's  pogrom 
of  intellectuals  after  the  December  Revolution  of  1825. 

.  .  The  title  comes  from  the  Lesbian  poet,  Arion, 
7th  Cent.  B.  C,  whom,  while  sailing  on  a  Corinthian 
ship,  the  sailors  planned  to  kill  and  rob.  He  thwarted 
their  act  by  singing  to  them  and  then  jumping  over- 
board. Tradition  says  he  was  carried  by  a  dolphin  to 
the  Grecian  shore  and  thus  saved.) 

We  were  a  crowd  upon  the  craft ; 

Some  handled,  set  the  sails  a-flying ; 

Others  in  unison  were  plying 
Strong  oars  along  the  deep.  Abaft, 
Our  pilot,  o'er  the  tiller  bending, 

Through  silence  steered  the  laden  bark ; 

But  I — as  free-faithed  as  a  lark — 

Sang  to  the  sailors.    .    .    .    Sudden,  dark, 


MLLE.  LOUISE,  MODISTE 
(Continued  from  page  98) 
Jocaste,  according  to  her  role,  had  brushed 
past  the  aunt  and  taken  Mile.  Louise  by  the  arm. 

•'Mademoiselle  Louise  desires  to  go  with  us, 
dear  Madame  Pailleron,"  said  Jocaste  with  mean- 
ing. Then,  leaning  toward  the  aunt,  she  contin- 
ued in  a  low  voice,  "Away,  beast  of  an  aunt,  lest 
I  strike  you  down !"  • 

Madame  Pailleron  visibly  quailed  under  Jo- 
caste's  avenging  eye. 

"Louise,  Louise,"  entreated  Madame  Pailleron, 
turning  to  her  niece,  "tell  these  men  and  this 
woman  that  they  are  mistaken.  They  are  insult- 
ing your  old  auntie,  Louise,  your  old  auntie  who 
has  reared  you  from  a  child !" 

Mile.  Louise  threw  back  her  veil  with  a  sud- 
den graceful  movement. 

"Messieurs,  madame,"  she  said  distinctly,  cold- 
ly, "there  is  surely  some  mistake.  I  do  not 
know  you.    Kindly  allow  us  to  pass!" 

Jocaste  dropped  the  girl's  arm  in  amazement. 
1  '  Day  and  Dr.  Burton  likewise  seemed  rooted  to 
the  spot.  For  Mile.  Louise  gazed  at  them  with- 
out recognition.  Her  eyes  were  as  two  lamps 
extinguished  in  a  room  at  nightfall — dim,  hazy, 
all  shadow  and  darkness. 

Before  the  three  had  recovered  from  their 
stupefaction,  Madame  Pailleron  had  thrust  Mile. 


The  thunderous  storm  came  crumpling,  rending!  .  .  . 
Then  perished  all  the  vessel's  guard 
Save  I  alone,  mysterious  bard, 

Cast  on  the  shore  by  waves  high-flying; 
And  now  I  sing  the  former  hymns, 
And  'neath  a  cliff  I  stretch  my  limbs 

While  in  the  sun  my  cloak  is  drying. 


EPIGRAM 

(  On  Count  Vorontzov,  who  caused  Pushkin's  exile  to 
Pskov  in  1824.) 
Wiseman  and  fool,  his  state's  a  dole  one : 
He's  half  a  merchant,  half  a  lord ; 
Half  scoundrel,  too — but  we  look  toward 
His  yet  becoming  quite  a  whole  one ! 


Louise  and  the  maid  into  the  waiting  limousine, 
called,  "Home,  Gervais  !  At  once !"  to  the  chauf- 
feur, and  the  car  was  spinning  down  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix. 

"Quick,  Jocaste!  Into  the  car!"  cried  O'Day; 
and  the  three  jumped  into  the  doctor's  Rolls- 
Royce.  With  O'Day  at  the  wheel  and  with  Jo- 
caste and  Dr.  Burton  in  the  rear,  they  swung 
out  into  the  traffic  and  followed  the  limousine 
which  had  already  disappeared  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

At  the  corner,  however,  they  found  themselves 
within  sight  of  the  fleeing  car,  and  O'Day  fell 
into  pursuit.  Across  the  Rue  de  la  Rivoli  they 
sped,  down  the  Rue  Royale,  past  the  Madeleine, 
to  the  immense  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

"Where  do  they  live?"  asked  O'Day,  as  they 
passed  the  Crillon. 

"In  Passy,  I  think,  monsieur,"  answered  Jo- 
caste, clutching  her  hat  with  one  hand.  "In  the 
Avenue  Henri  Martin  !" 

The  limousine  was  speeding  across  the  square 
two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them.  It  did  not 
cross  the  Seine,  however,  but  turned  into  the 
Champs  Elysees  toward  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
Down  the  broad  avenue  sped  the  limousine,  and 
after  it  the  Rolls-Royce.  Slowly  O'Day  gained 
on  the  fleeing  car.  They  had  reached  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  when  O'Day  came  up  beside  the  other 
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car  Unexpectedly  at  the  Place  d'Etoile,  the  lim- 
ousine turned  to  the  left  and  entered  the  Ave- 
nue du  President  Wilson.  O'Day,  however,  ma- 
neuvered his  car  ahead  of  the  other  so  that  slow- 
ly inevitably,  he  turned  the  limousine  into  the 
curb.  The  chauffeur  cursed  as  he  brought  his 
car  to  a  stop. 

O'Day  and  Dr.  Burton  jumped  from  their  car, 
rushed  to  the  limousine  and  threw  open  the 
door. 

"Madame  Pailleron,"  said  Dr.  Burton  calmly, 
sternly,  -'need  I  call  the  police?^  Mademoiselle 
Louise  goes  with  us  in  any  case. 

Dr.  Burton  and  O'Day  drew  the  unresisting 
girl  from  the  car. 

"Ah,  you  will  ruin  the  establishment!"  shrieked 
the  aunt  "Without  Mademoiselle  Louise,  the 
shop  must  close  its  doors.  Do  not  take  her,  mes- 
sieurs!   I  implore  you!" 

"Mademoiselle  Louise  goes  with  us,'  replied 
Dr.  Burton,  firmly.  "Drive  to  the  American 
Hospital,  O'Day." 

"What  is  this  I  hear?"  cried  Jocaste,  from  the 
Rolls-Royce.  "Do  I  understand  rightly  that  this 
means  the  shop  of  'Mile.  Louise,  Modiste'  must 
close  its  doors?  Why,  all  the  world  must  go  into 
mourning!  Oh,  mon  Dieu!  To  think  that  I 
should  help!    I  did  not  understand!" 

"What!  You  would  desert  us  now,  Jocaste?" 
said  O'Day. 

"Ah,  monsieur,  I  have  not  time  to  choose! 
Bring  her  to  me,  the  pauvre  petite.  .  .  .  Come, 
my  little  cabbage !    Jocaste  will  stay  with  you !" 

"You  will  kill  her,  messieurs,"  shrieked  the 
aunt.    "You  will  kill  her!" 

"Yes,  madame,"  cried  Dr.  Burton,  "we  may 
kill  Mile.  Louise,  Modiste,  but  we  shall  save  the 
life  of  Louise  Pailleron.  .  .  .  Drive  on,  O'Day ! 
To  the  American  Hospital !" 
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The  Mute  Chords 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 


This  Is  the  Story  of  Imprisoned  Beauty. 
I. 

THERE  was  charm  in  the  myriad  voices  that 
Calomeum  was  accustomed  to  hearing  in 
the  great  forest.  His  savage  child-soul  de- 
lighted in  the  sound  of  the  falling  water  in 
the  white,  foamy  cascades ;  he  loved  equally  well 
the  energetic  warble  of  the  mating  sparrows  in 
the  spring  and  the  mournful,  hurt  notes  sung  by 
the  timber  wolves  in  the  cold  winter  nights ;  the 
few  Chinook  native-songs,  wafted  on  the  eve- 
nine  breezes,  he  knew  and  understood.  Once, 
when  his  tribe  was  fishing  near  a  logging  camp, 
Calomeum  heard  a  young,  yellow-haired  logger 
playing  on  a  small,  shiny  thing  that  he  put  to  his 
hps,  and  he  thought  it  wonderful  and  desirable 
to  have  instruments  that  could  be  made  to  sing. 

( >ne  evening,  early  in  the  summer,  when  Calo- 
meum's  tribe  was  again  located  near  a  lumber 
camp,  he  heard  strange  and  charming  music  from 
the  white  men's  place.  This  music  was  some- 
thing vastly  different  from  anything  he  had  ever 
heard.  It  floated  through  the  still  atmosphere 
in  long,  wailing  notes,  clearer  and  sweeter  than 
the  notes  of  a  wood-thrush  at  dawn,  more  sooth- 
ing than  the  low  hum  of  the  forest  winds.  Calo- 
meum was  fascinated.  He  thought  that  this  rare 
melody  combined  all  that  he  adored. 

He  must  overcome  his  timidness  ;  he  must  go 
near  and  see  the  mysterious  instrument  that  had 
such  a  magic  voice  and  the  pale-faced  man  who 
was  playing  it.    Calomeum  approached  the  row 


of  small  cabins,  newly  erected  alongside  the  log- 
ging railroad,  on  which  stood  the  big  iron  mon- 
ster that  he  had  watched  speeding  through  the 
woods,  with  great  clouds  of  thick  smoke  emerg- 
ing from  its  black  throat.  A  few  of  the  log- 
gers, bare-headed  and  wearing  only  their  blue 
or  gray  open-fronted  shirts  and  brown  trousers, 
were  sitting  in  front  of  the  cabins.  On  the  steps 
of  the  last  cabin  in  the  row  sat  the  musician. 
Although  he  was  dressed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  others,  Calomeum  thought  that  this  man 
looked  entirely  different  from  the  loggers  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  seeing.  He  was  rather  dark- 
skinned,  and  he  wore  his  black,  curly  hair  much 
longer  than  the  average  logger.  Under  his  chin 
he  held  a  brown,  yellowish-tinged,  oblong-shaped 
instrument,  with  four  strings,  over  which  he 
wielded  a  slender  bow,  and  sent  forth  into  the 
still  evening  air  the  indescribable  notes  that  be- 
witched Calomeum.  Timidly  the  boy  went  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  he  stood  almost  in  front  of  the 
player.  The  man  looked  up.  He  saw  an  ill- 
shaped,  ragged  little  form,  with  crooked  legs  and 
bare,  thick  ankles,  and  a  copper-hued  face,  partly 
covered  with  straight  black  hair,  which  hung 
down  in  two  pigtails  over  both  cheeks.  Appar- 
ently surprised  and  repelled  at  the  sight  of  this 
grotesque  fragment  of  humanity,  from  which 
emanated  a  disagreeable,  oily  odor,  the  man  laid 
down  his  violin  and  sharply  queried, 
"What  d'you  want?" 

Although  Calomeum  was  slightly  familiar  with 
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the  white  man's  tongue — thanks  to  the  Catholic 
missionary  who  had  persistently  followed  the 
slovenly  people  to  their  huts  and  to  the  river 
hanks  where  they  lounged  about  during  their 
fishing  trips  in  the  summer — he  was  incapable  of 
speech  in  the  presence  of  this  astonishing  pale- 
face. With  a  friendly  grin  on  his  shiny  counte- 
nance, he  emitted  an  odd  gurgle  and  timidly 
pointed  a  greasy  finger  toward  the  violin  in  an 
attempt  to  express  his  approval.  But  the  white 
man  evidently  was  not  inclined  to  be  friendly, 
for  he  stood  up  and,  murmuring  to  himself, 
disappeared  into  the  cabin  with  his  violin. 

The  stillness  of  the  dewy  atmosphere  was  sud- 
denly broken  with  the  hoot  of  an  owl  and  the 
faint,  mocking  echoes  that  came  in  answer  from 
the  distant  mountains.    Calomeum  must  return 
to  his  people,  to  the  brush  lodges  on  the  river- 
bank.     Already  the  blue  haze  of  the  northern 
summer  night  was  settling  upon   the  tranquil 
forest,  and  the  darkness  was  increasing  fast. 
Calomeum  walked  slowly  through  the  thick  un- 
derbrush.   The  ways  of  the  white  man  were  hard 
to   fathom,  he  reflected.     Dad  the  pale-faced 
stranger  been  really  angry  at  him?    Then  the 
thought  came  that  he  who  made  the  oblong- 
shaped  instrument  give  forth  such  music  could 
not  be  an  ordinary  man — he  was  a  great  chief, 
or  a  magician,  who  should  be  treated  with  hom- 
age befitting  his  high  station,  and  he  had  offended 
this  extraordinary  man  by  approaching  him  in  a 
common  fashion.    He  must  make  amends ;  he 
must  pay  his  respect  and  reverence  to  the  white 
chief.    But  the  white  chief  is  not  a  worshiper  of 
the  Great  Manitou — the  pale-faces  have  a  dif- 
ferent god.  the  missionary  says — and  that  was 
why  he  did  not  recognize  Calomeum  as  a  friend. 
By  all  that  is  great,  that  must  have  been  the  rea- 
son.   Calomeum  must  go  so  far  as  to  worship 
the  White  Man's  God,  in  order  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  the  magician   whose  music  had 
filled  him  with  such  joy.    He  will  do  so — surely 
the  Great  Manitou  will  not  mind,  for  the  Great 
Manitou  himself  must  have  heard  and  adored 
that  music. 

Calomeum  had  arrived  at  the  camp  of  his 
people.  The  remains  of  the  evening  fire  were  fit- 
fully glimmering  in  the  growing  night.  The 
older  men  and  the  women  squatted  in  front  of 
the  brush  huts ;  some  of  the  younger  men  were 
curved  up  in  their  canoes  on  the  river  shore. 
Over  the  dying  fire  hung  a  large  kettle  attached 


to  the  end  of  a  twisted  birch  sapling,  which  was 
fastened  on  the  limb  of  a  giant  tree.  Using  a 
wooden  spoon,  Calomeum  took  huge  lumps  of 
cooked  fish  from  the  kettle  and  satisfied  his  keen 
appetite.  Then  he  entered  one  of  the  huts  and 
wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket,  but  the  thought  of 
the  white  musician  and  his  magic  instrument 
kept  him  awake  until  the  small,  chilly  hours  of 
the  morning. 

II. 

"That  Dago,  Furillo,  is  a  queer  fish,  ain't  he, 
Mac?"  remarked  Brownlee,  the  camp  foreman. 

The  two  men  had  just  finished  their  supper 
and  were  sitting  in  the  sparsely  furnished  camp 
office.  They  were  in  that  reflective  mood  which 
tends  itself  toward  the  petty  details  of  life,  and 
which  is  often  experienced  by  the  out-door  men 
in  the  calmness  of  an  evening  after  a  busy  work- 
day. They  felt  the  need  of  indulging  in  a  little 
gossip,  for,  although  loggers,  they  were  still  quite 
human. 

"He  sure  is  that,  Brownlee,"  admitted  Mac. 
the  saw-filer,  cutting  a  liberal  slice  of  black  to- 
bacco from  a  vicious-looking  plug,  and  tucking 
it  safely  against  the  interior  of  his  ruddy,  gnarled 
cheek,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  already 
seemed  to  have  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  "I  reck'n  he  ought  to  be  playing  his  fiddle 
in  some  theatur  instead  of  working  in  the  woods. 
He's  a  bum  logger,  but  he  sure  can  fiddle  as 
well  as  anybody  I  ever  heard,  and  I've  heard 
more  than  one  of  'em  in  my  time." 

"He  is  crazy  about  that  old  violin  of  his,"  said 
Brownlee.  "Larson  asked  for  it  last  Sunday  to 
play  a  couple  o'  pieces  on — Larson  is  some  player, 
too.  Did  he  get  it  ?  No-o  !  He  was  turned  down 
just  as  if  he'd  asked  for  a  thousand  dollars." 

"Them  furriners  is  a  funny  lot,"  asserted  Mac, 
and  the  conversation  turned  into  other  channels. 

The  object  of  this  confabulation  stood,  bent 
over  a  tin  basin,  scrubbing  his  hands  with  soap 
and  water,  inside  the  small  hut  which  was  his 
temporary  home.  The  day  had  been  unusually 
hot.  and  Furillo  was  tired.  His  mind  revolted 
against  the  soul-killing  toil  in  the  rude  forest — 
toil  which  made  his  whole  body  ache  painfully. 
His  long,  taper  fingers  were  stiff  and  sore  from 
having  gripped  an  ax  for  ten  weary  hours  ;  and 
the  pitch,  the  cursed  pitch,  stuck  to  them  in  spite 
of  his  best  efforts  to  wash  it  off.  He  gave  up 
the  attempt,  dried  his  hands,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  wooden  bunk.    Besides  being  tired,  he  also 
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felt  lonely.  He  had  the  sensation  of  being  ter- 
ribly, hopelessly  alone  in  this  foreign  world. 
There  was  nothing  in  these  alien  surroundings 
that  could  attract  him,  that  could  elevate  his  soul 
from  its  apathy — nothing  except  the  old  violin 
that  hung,  in  its  well-worn  ebon-black  case,  on 
the  cabin  wall.  At  the  sight  of  the  instrument 
Furillo's  sullenness  vanished,  and  his  finely 
formed  features  assumed  an  almost  joyful  ex- 
pression. He  took  down  the  black  case  from  the 
wall,  opened  it,  and  tenderly  lifted  the  violin 
from  the  velvet-lined  interior. 

The  old  instrument  had  been  the  one  and  only 
heirloom  in  Furillo's  family,  and  it  was  directly 
connected  with  the  memories  of  his  earliest  child- 
hood. It  recalled  back  to  his  mind  many  long- 
forgotten  incidents.  He  remembered  how,  when 
a  small  child,  he  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  with  its 
soothing  voice.  The  violin,  played  by  his  mother, 
had  dried  his  babyish  tears,  and  later  on  had  re- 
sponded to  his  despairing  mood,  when,  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  he  had  boyishly  imagined  that  his  heart 
was  breaking  over  a  disappointment  in  a  love 
affair.  When,  with  the  death  of  Furillo's  father, 
poverty  menaced  the  little  home,  with  its  vine- 
yard, in  the  outskirts  of  Naples,  his  mother 
bravely  consented  to  Furillo's  going  across  the 
ocean  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  land. 
"Xever  part  with  this  old  loved  friend,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens,"  she  said,  when  in  parting  she 
gave  him  the  violin. 

And  Furillo  had  zealously  guarded  his  treas- 
ure. Even  when  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources, when  he  lacked  the  means  whereby  to 
supply  himself  with  food  and  lodging,  he 
shunned  the  bare  idea  of  leaving  the  violin  in  the 
care  of  a  pawnbroker.  Rather  than  do  that  he 
would  walk  countless  miles  without  food  in 
search  of  employment.  Furillo  loved  his  treas- 
ure, but  to  the  torment  of  his  soul  he  realized 
that  he  was  unable  to  call  forth  in  full  the  name- 
less beauty  that  lay  hidden  in  its  heart.  Struggle 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  gain  the  mastery  of 
'  the  instrument  that  had  become  the  dominating 
passion  in  his  dreary,  painful  existence.  Fie  felt 
that  the  worshiped  object  was  still  partly  un- 
known to  him,  that  the  most  precious  chords  re- 
sisted his  efforts — remained  mute.  But  he 
would  never  give  up  trying;  he  would  devote  his 
life  to  learning  the  secrets  of  this  friend  who  was 
still  his  master. 
Furillo  was  tuning  the  instrument  when  he 


heard  someone  opening  the  door.  It  exasperated 
him.  He  wanted  to  be  alone.  He  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  talk  with  any  of  the  men  who  were  his 
daily  companions,  but  they  would  not  leave  him 
in  peace,  the  ...  In  the  doorway  stood  the 
little  Indian  boy  who  had  visited  Furillo  the 
night  before.  His  crooked  little  body  was  bent 
in  a  profoundly  respectful  bow,  the  frowzy  pig- 
tails almost  touching  the  floor.  In  his  out- 
stretched right  hand  he  held  a  piece  of  tobacco.* 

"Calomeum  love  God,  breeng  tobacco.  You 
play,  Calomeum  sit  down,  eh?"  And  he  lifted 
his  head,  the  pathetic,  deep-brown  eyes  looking 
beseechingly  at  Furillo's  face. 

In  spite  of  his  repellence  toward  this  filthy 
savage,  Furillo  was  somewhat  moved  by  his  de- 
votion, and  he  told  the  boy  to  sit  down  on  the 
steps  of  the  cabin.  With  a  happy,  contented  grin 
on  his  face,  Calomeum  sat  and  listened  to  Furil- 
lo's playing  all  through  the  long  summer  evening, 
until  the  shadows  thickened  and  the  pale  rim  of 
the  new  moon  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  clear 
sky.  When  Furillo  laid  away  his  violin  the  boy 
stood  up  and  after  a  deep  bow  and  some  bab- 
blings of  thanks,  ran  away  toward  his  river-bank 
home. 

Every  evening  Calomeum  appeared  at  the 
usual  hour.  If  FTirillo  was  not  playing,  the  boy 
waited  patiently  until  he  began,  and  he  never  left 
the  cabin  steps  until  the  last  note  was  played  and 
the  instrument  laid  away.  The  boy's  presence 
annoyed  Furillo.  He  bore  an  instinctive  dislike 
toward  this  member  of  an  unknown,  heathenish 
race.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  drive  Calomeum 
away,  however,  and  gradually  he  became  flat- 
tered by  the  boy's  admiration  of  his  playing,  and 
finally  found  himself  strangely  restless  whenever 
Calomeum  was  late. 

III. 

One  sultry  day,  right  after  the  noon  hour, 
when  Calomeum  was  busily  engaged  in  cleaning 
a  strip  of  deer-skin  which  he  intended  to  make 
into  a  toad  and  offer  it  to  the  white  chief  for  a 
charm,  he  saw  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  arising 
from  where  the  logging  camp  stood,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  river.  Calomeum  felt 
uneasy.  He  knew  that  forest  fires  were  common 
during  the  summer  months,  and  that  the  white 
men's  camps  were  often  destroyed  by  flames. 
Moreover,  he  knew  that  the  camp  was  deserted 

*  Among  the  coast  Indians  tobacco  is  offered  to 
the  enraged  spirits. 
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at  this  hour,  except  for  the  kitchen  crew,  as  the 
men  were  working  far  out  in  the  woods.  What 
if  the  white  chief's  cabin  and  the  magic  instru- 
ment should  burn!    Terrorized  at  the  thought, 
he  started  running  toward  the  camp  as  fast  as  his 
crooked  legs  allowed.    He  must  save  the  instru- 
ment.   He  feared  that  the  Great  Manitou  was 
angry,  and  he  prayed  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  save  from  the  flames  the  thing  which  had 
grown  to  him  dearer  than  anything  he  ever  knew. 
Nearing  the  camp,  he  saw  a  gigantic  blaze  arising 
toward  the  sky.    Half  of  the  cabins  were  already 
in  flames.    The  smoke  and  heat  were  almost  suf- 
focating, but  Calomeum  ran  steadily  ahead  to- 
ward the  cabin.    Finally  he  reached  it,  and,  for- 
tunately, found  the  door  unlocked.    Rushing  in, 
he  feverishly  snatched  the  ebon-black  case  which 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  soon  was  outside  again 
with  the  treasure  safely  under  his  arm.    The  heat 
was  getting  more  and  more  intense.    Aided  by 
the  steadily  growing  breeze,  the  flames  were  de- 
vouring the   wooden   cabins   with  tremendous 
swiftness.     Half  blinded  and  almost  choking, 
Calomeum   fought  his  way  through   the  thick 
smoke  and  the  hot,  flying  cinders,  finally  gaining 
safety  at  the  foot  of  a  large  boulder  near  the 
river.    Breathing  in  torturing  gasps  and  stream- 
ing with  sweat,  he  dropped  down  on  the  soft 
moss  utterly  exhausted.    His  face  scorched  and 
smarting  painfully,  his  hair  singed  into  a  grayish 
mass,  his  whole  body  aching,  Calomeum  felt,  nev- 
ertheless, exquisitely  happy.    He  had  saved  the 
oblong-shaped  instrument — the  magic  instrument 
that  had  been  the  supreme  joy  of  his  life.  The 
white  chief  would  soon  return  from  the  woods, 
and  Calomeum  must  find  him  and  give  him  back 
the  treasure.     How  glad  he  will  be,  and  how 
proud  Calomeum  will  feel.    Then  the  white  chief 
will  play  heaps  of  beautiful  music,  and  Calomeum 
will  be  very  happy.    Evidently  the  Great  Mani- 
tou was  not  angry,  after  all :  he  had  been  good  to 
Calomeum.    Hut  just  now  he  must  have  rest  be- 
fore he  is  able  to  go  back  and  look  for  the  white 
chief. 

IV. 

"Every  man  on  the  train!"  shouted  Brownlee. 
"That  fire  is  somewhere  close  to  the  camp." 

The  logging  train,  which  took  the  men  into  the 
woods  every  morning,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
flat-car  attached  to  the  locomotive,  stood  near  the 


donkey  engine  (used  for  hauling  the  logs), 
around  which  the  men  were  working  in  their 
various  tasks.  Furillo,  who  was  cutting  the 
branches  off  the  logs,  dropped  his  ax  and  ran  to- 
ward the  train  with  the  other  men.  1  le  did  not 
instantly  realize  the  significance  of  P>rownlee's 
words,  but  gradually  it  began  dawning  upon  him 
that  his  violin  was  in  danger  of  being  burned. 
The  thought  was  maddening,  unendurable.  The 
burning  of  the  violin  would  mean  the  death  of 
the  last,  vanishing  sparks  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  vague,  uncertain  hopes  which  still  lingered 
in  his  wearied  brain  ;  it  would  mean  the  death 
of  everything. 

While  the  train  speeded  toward  the  burning 
camp,  Furillo  stood,  bareheaded  and  his  face 
glowing,  at  the  front  end  of  the  flat-car.  Near- 
ing the  scene  of  disaster,  he  saw  to  his  conster- 
nation that  almost  the  entire  camp  was  burning. 
The  fire  had  not,  however,  yet  reached  Furillo's 
cabin,  but  the  smoke  and  the  intense  heat  seemed 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  saving  anything 
from  the  rapacious  blazes.  Not  so  to  Furillo. 
The  idea  of  rescuing  the  violin  wholly  possessed 
his  brain  and  made  him  heedless  to  any  obstacles 
or  dangers.  The  train  had  to  be  stopped  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  camp,  and  while 
it  was  still  in  motion,  Furillo  jumped  down  and, 
ignoring  the  warnings,  entreaties,  and  curses  of 
his  companions,  ran  blindly  over  the  burning 
ground,  with  his  hands  pressed  on  his  face.  Suf- 
fering intense  pains,  as  if  from  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  stinging  whip-lashes,  all  over  his  body 
and  face,  and  fighting  for  breath,  he  reached  the 
steps  of  his  hut.  Then  he  suddenly  felt  some- 
thing breaking  within  him.  The  pain  and  the 
burning  in  his  throat  ceased.  Everything  be- 
came dark,  but  somewhere  very  near  sounded  the 
soothing  strains  of  a  violin.  He  recognized  the 
tone — it  had  always  comforted  him  with  its 
beauty.    He  slept. 

V. 

In  one  of  the  squalid  huts,  in  the  Chinook  vil- 
lage, way  up  the  river,  an  ill-shaped,  ragged  little 
boy  holds  a  Cremona  violin  against  his  breast. 
I  Te  touches  the  strings,  and  the  old  instrument 
responds  with  a  broken  cry.  With  all  the  divine 
melodies  hidden  in  its  matchless  bodv,  it  must  re- 
main mute — forever. 


Open  or  Closed  Shop? 


By  R.  L.  Barnes 


THE  question  of  open  or  closed  shop  is  of 
vital  interest  now  that  the  world  is  enter- 
ing an  era  of  extensive  conservatism  and 
materialism.    This  is  the  natural  reaction  from 
the  ideals  and  good  will  of  the  war  period. 

Open  or  closed  shop  means  that  an  employee 
will  either  be  the  equal  or  the  slave  of  the  em- 
plover.  Bethlehem  Steel  works  is  leading  the 
fight  to  make  many  its  slaves.  The  result  will 
determine  many  employers  as  to  their  future  re- 
lations with  employees.  These  men  are  in  a 
position  to  force  their  demands  by  their  very 
bigness. 

Let  us  analyze  what  the  victory  by  this  steel 
company  would  mean.    First,  it  would  be  estab- 
lishing an  industrial  autocracy  by  making  the 
employee  the  slave  of  the  employer.    He  would 
he  the  slave  because  he  is  dependent  on  his  em- 
ployer for  a  job.    He  is  anyway,  but  with  the 
employer's  victory  the  employee  could  not  make 
demands  for  fair  wages,  hours,  or  good  condi- 
tions.   If  he  complained  he  would  be  fired.  The 
employers  might  throw  thousands  out  of  work, 
thereby  increasing  the  labor  market  and  lower- 
ing wages.    This  would  mean  the  cheapest  of 
food  and  lodging  and  clothing  for  the  employee. 
He  is  the  absolute  dependent  on  the  employer 
unless  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  his  demand 
felt.    Second,  it  means  that  the  right  of  lockout 
is  permitted  and  not   strike,  because  a  strike 
can  easily  be  broken  unless  there  is  a  strong  or- 
ganization to  stop  the  strike-breakers.    Third,  it 
would  mean  the  right  to  blacklist  but  not  boycott. 
Fourth,  the  right  of  man  or  men  with  money 
to  jump  on  those  who  didn't  happen  to  inherit  it 
or  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  education  to 
make  the  money.    This  all  means  a  return  to  in- 
dustrial autocracy.    The  modern  trend  is  toward 
democracy  in  politics,  why  not  in  industrial  life.'' 
This  is  the  reason  :  some  people  do  not  want  to 
give  up  any  of  the  enormous  profits,  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  lot  easier  to  go  on  now.    A  fair  re- 
turn to  capital  is  fair  and  right,  and  a  decent 
amount  to  management  and  a  good  living  wage 
to  the  workers  is  the  correct  state.    The  present 
way  is  easier  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  dic- 
tate than  to  arbitrate. 


Their  real  aim  is  camouflaged  under  a  lot  of 
"bunk"  about  freedom  of  will  ;  no  one  is  to 
dictate  in  a  democracy,  etc.  Yet  they  are  really 
dictating  to  the  class  on  whom  they  are  depend- 
ent in  a  large  part  for  their  position. 

The  union  shop  is  a  means  of  getting  employer 
and  employee  on  better  terms.  When  they  do 
get  together  they  find  a  lot  of  good  traits  about 
the  other.  It  tends  to  make  the  workingmen  self- 
respecting  and  less  class-conscious.  This  all 
tends  toward  the  stabilization  of  the  community 
and  governments. 

Union  labor  is  against  child  labor.  Child  la- 
bor tends  to  enfeeble  the  race  and  to  lower  the 
standards  of  living.  It  is  bad  for  the  child  and 
for  society. 

Union  labor  wants  decent  conditions.  Those 
men  who  work  in  healthful  places,  live  in  some- 
what near-respectable  houses  are  sure  to  be  bet- 
ter men,  physically  and  mentally  and  morally. 

Union  labor  demands  fair  hours  and  fair 
wages.  These  two  are  inseparable.  There  can- 
not be  unfair  hours  with  fair  wages.  Fair  wages 
mean  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  thereby  making  a  man  more  satisfied  and 
tending  to  make  him  settle  down.  When  men 
have  a  home  and  family,  Bolshevism,  commu- 
nism, or  any  other  "ism"  doesn't  appeal  so  much. 

Union  labor  aims  to  make  men  independent. 
They  advocate  old-age  pensions  and  accident  in- 
surance. These  are  the  specters  that  haunt 
every  honest  working  person,  who  is  now  get- 
ting along  as  best  he  may,  being  doled  out  a 
small  amount  by  the  hands  of  organized  capital. 
It  is  cheaper  for  the  state  to  contribute  a  little 
to  an  old-age  pension  fund  than  to  support  the 
many  paupers,  etc.,  that  it  does  now.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  men  will  lack  ambition  if  they 
know  they  will  have  a  pension.  No,  they  won't. 
They  will  work  harder  perhaps  for  their  com- 
fort and  support  now,  where  before — what  was 
the  use?  They  could  barely  scrape  out  an  ex- 
istence anyway.  Let  old  age  take  care  of  itself 
was  the  attitude. 

I  low  has  organization  worked  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tried?  Some  places  it  has  not  succeeded 
very  well,  others  it  has  been  a  great  success. 
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Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  have  had  it  for  nine 
years  without  a  strike.  They  say,  "In  our  own 
business,  employing  thousands  of  persons,  some 
of  them  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  some  of 
them  in  opposition  to  the  whole  wage  system, 
hostile  to  employers  as  a  class,  we  have  observed 
astonishing  changes  in  their  attitude  under  the 
influence  of  our  labor  arrangements.  Many  seem 
to  understand  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  prom- 
ises made  to  them  by  the  company  and  that  all 
disputes  will  be  finally  adjusted  according  to  just 
principles  interpreted  by  wise  arbitrators.  Not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  we  have  derived  is 
the  reaction  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  first  applied 
in  the  labor  department  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  particularly  on  the  executive  staff  of 
the  manufacturing  department.  Inefficient  meth- 
ods of  foremen,  lack  of  watchful  supervision,  and 
inaccurate  information  as  to  prevailing  condi- 
tions on  the  part  of  higher  executives,  these  could 
not  long  survive  when  every  complaint  brought 
by  a  workman  was  thoroughly  investigated  and 
the  root  cause  of  the  trouble  brought  to  light." 

It  does  work  well.  When  production  fell  off 
in  New  York,  due  to  the  change  of  piece-work 
pay  to  week  pay  in  the  garment  manufacturing 
industry,  the  situation  was  carefully  explained, 
and  production  went  on  as  before  the  change  in 
pay. 

Much  depends  on  the  labor  leader  as  well  as 
the  employer.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  and 
sometimes  justly  that  the  leaders  were  self-seek- 
ing. Labor  does  not  often  stand  for  this.  In 
one  case  in  New  York  the  labor  leader  was  such 
a  man,  and  labor  itself  put  him  out.  That  is 
typical. 

Labor  learned  its  methods  from  capital.  It  is 
using  much  the  same  method  of  action  because 
that  is  what  it  has  had  to  fight. 

Organized  labor  works  under  many  disadvan- 
tages. It  has  not  one  ideal  and  one  method  of 
procuring  it  as  have  the  capitalists.  They  have 
the  problem  of  the  ignorant  and  foreign  worker 
whom  they  must  educate  up  to  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  of  the  great  middle  class  of  clerks 
and  small  business  men  is  against  them  because 
they  don't  know  the  true  conditions. 

The  higher  the  type  of  skilled  workmen  in  a 
union,  the  more  successful  is  that  union  ;  be- 


cause these  men  are  better  educated,  more  set- 
tled, and  more  conservative.  They  guard  care- 
fully their  union,  and  no  grafting  labor  leader 
gets  control.  So  in  the  lower  types  of  labor  the 
union  is  more  unstable,  the  ends  less  thought  out, 
and  the  whole  harder  to  handle.  Unionism  will 
tend  to  produce  a  higher  type  of  individual ;  he 
will  be  better  educated,  because  he  hasn't  had  to 
labor  since  a  child  at  long  hours,  he  will  be  self- 
respecting  and  be  more  conscious  of  his  duties 
as  a  citizen. 

Many  different  types  of  solution  are  being- 
tried.  A  union  started  by  the  company  labors 
under  great  difficulties ;  workmen  are  suspi- 
cious that  it  is  something  to  cheat  them  even 
more.  A  man  of  great  ability  can  put  it  over.  A 
solution  for  one  case  will  not  fit  another.  The 
United  States  is  behind  England;  the  Whitley 
shop  council  system  has  been  adopted  there,  and 
four  million  workers  are  now  under  it.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  many  small  employers 
working  out  solutions. 

In  general  an  arbitration  board  of  equal  num- 
bers of  capital  and  labor  with  an  outside  chair- 
man, meeting  daily  for  the  consideration  of  all 
matters,  has  worked  the  best.  These  men  have 
been  found  to  handle  the  large  authority  given 
them  well  and  not  abuse  it. 

Extremes  breed  extremes.  Labor  is  discour- 
aged, as  is  anyone,  by  the  persistence  of  some 
men  in  holding  to  the  antiquated  individualistic 
system.  Capitalists  keep  talking  about  big  pro- 
duction, and  now  mills  are  closing  and  laying  off 
men.  Production  and  being  fired  don't  jibe. 
The  graft  in  coal  and  other  industries,  the  com- 
plete surrender  of  our  right  of  free  speech — all 
these  tend  toward  making  the  worker  an  advo- 
cate of  direct  action.  These  in  turn  breed  ex- 
treme conservatism. 

It  is  a  time  when  everyone  must  be  ready  to 
accept  that  which  is  proved  useful  and  not  to 
condemn  everything  forward  looking.  No  quick 
remedy  will  work.  If  the  public  were  able  to 
see  all  the  facts  the  solution  could  be  reached 
sooner,  but  both  radical  and  capitalist  powers 
are  full  of  misleading  information.  It  is  through 
the  airing  of  all  grievances  and  rooting  out  the 
cause  of  each  that  a  solution  will  be  reached. 


Translations  From  the  Russian 


By  Robin  Lampson 

(In  The  Cardinal  of  November,  1920,  there  appeared  a  brief  outline  of  Lermontov's  life,  with  four  short 
translations  of  his  verse,  and  in  the  January  issue  of  this  year,  a  brief  note  of  Pushkin's  life,  also  with  four 
translations  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  these  two  men  who  are  deemed  the  greatest  poets  of 
Russia  In  the  translations  following  they  handle  the  same  theme,  and  the  two  treatments  show  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  two  men.  [Pushkin's  Prophet  has  been  cleverly  compared  to  "courtship  and 
marriage"— to  the  Goddess  of  Prophecv,  we  imagine— letting  the  story  end  with  "and  they  lived  happily  ever 
after"  Lermontov's  Prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  likened  to  "after  marriage"— showing  that  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.]  The  former  poem  is  classed  by  Sir  Maurice  Baring  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Russian  poetry.) 


THE  PROPHET 
By  Alexander  S.  Pushkin,  1799-1837 

My  spirit's  thirstful  sufferings 

I  felt  while  in  a  desert  crawling; 
And  then  a  seraph  with  six  wings 

Upon  the  cross-roads  I  heard  calling; 
With  fingers,  light  as  is  a  dream, 
He  touched  my  eyelids,  like  a  gleam  ; 
Like  the  she-eagle's  eyes  when  frightened. 
Mine  oped,  with  magic  wisdom  brightened. 
He  touched  my  ears  with  wondrous  spells — 
I  beard  strange  sounds,  heard  ringing  bells; 

I  sensed  the  trembling  of  high  heaven. 
And  angels  soaring  heavenly  ; 
Sensed  reptiles  coursing  undersea. 

And  valley  twigs  a-growing,  even  ! 
And  he  down  to  my  lips  did  reach. 
And  drew  out  all  my  sinful  speech, 
All  idle  talk,  all  cunning  planned  ; 
The  envy-sting  o'  the  serpent  wise 
Upon  my  frozen  lips  he  plies, 

Plies  with  his  bloody,  strong  right  hand. 
And  with  a  sword  my  breast  he  cut. 

Took  out  my  heart  that  pulsed  desire, 
And  in  the  opened  bosom  put 

A  sacred  coal  of  burning  fire. 
Now  prostrate  on  the  desert  sand 
I  lie,  and  hear  God's  voice  command  : 

"Rise,  prophet !  Hark,  behold  !  Depart, 
And  let  My  holy  will  be  done! 
And  touring  all  lands  'neath  the  sun, 
With  My  Word  burn  the  human  heart !" 


THE  PROPHET 
By  Michael  Y.  Lermontov,  1814-1841 

Since  the  Eternal  Judge  All-wise 
Gave  me  omniscience  of  the  sages, 

I  read  in  all  the  people's  eyes 
Wickedness,  vice,  and  evil's  pages. 

And  I  began  proclaiming  love, 

Proclaiming  love  and  truth's  pure  teachings ; 
And  madly  all  my  kinsmen  drove 

Me  out,  and  stoned  me  for  my  preachings. 

I  sprinkled  ashes  on  my  head, 

And  fled,  a  beggar,  from  the  cities; 

Behold  me,  in  the  desert  dread — 
As  birds  are,  fed  by  God  who  pities. 

The  Eternal  Covenant  I  keep. 

And  every  creature  grants  me  duty,  , 
And  even  the  stars  in  heaven's  deep 

Hear  me  and  beam  with  joyful  beauty. 

Whenever  hastily  I  wend 

My  way  through  noisy  towns,  ungreeted, 
Old  men  down  to  the  children  bend, 

And  say  with  many  smiles  conceited : 

"Look  !  What  a  pattern  for  you  there  ! 

He  was  too  proud — from  us  went  seeking 
The  desert.    Proud  would  he  declare 

That  with  his  lips  high  God  was  speaking. 

"Just  look  now,  children,  look  on  him  ; 

How  wretched,  thin,  morose,  and  wan  ! 

How  naked,  poor,  and  woebegone ! 
How  everyone  despises  him  !" 


♦Copyright  1921,  by  M.  R.  Lampson. 


The  War-Bridle 


By  Frances  L.  Cooper 


THE  plow,  the  harrow,  the  seeder,  in  a  sys- 
tematic row  by  the  tool-shed,  rested  idle  in 
the  mild  sunlight  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
spring.  The  four  huge  plow  horses,  thin  after  a 
winter  of  scanty  hay  and  surfeited  with  new 
grass,  clustered  around  the  wind-mill  drinking 
trough,  occasionally  dabbling  loose  lips  in  the 
water.  The  sweat  of  yesterday's  exhausting  toil 
was  dried  on  their  galled  shoulders,  and  their 
wise  ears  seemed  to  question  the  reason  for  this 
unaccustomed  observance  of  Sunday  peace. 
They  paid  but  slight  attention  to  a  struggle  which 
was  going  on  below  them  in  a  tiny  pole  corral. 

Standing  in  the  corral  with  his  feet  braced 
in  the  mire  left  by  the  recent  thaw,  Jasper  Funk 
pulled  powerfully  on  a  rope.  In  the  dimness  of 
the  barn  something  refused  to  respond  and  the 
rope  remained  taut.  The  man  slacked  for  a 
puffing-  second,  then,  as  if  magnanimously 
bowing  to  the  surrender  of  an  opponent,  a  tall 
young  horse  stepped  smoothly  out.  Me  paused 
and  stared,  half  afraid,  with  inquiring  ears 
pricked  forward,  at  the  large,  stooped  man  be- 
fore him.  who,  humorously  swearing  under  his 
breath,  rubbed  the  extended  nose  with  a  gentle 
hand. 

"Just  like  a  woman,  damn  yuh !  Won't  do 
things  when  yore  wanted  " 

1  lis  speech  was  cut  off  by  a  terrified  leap  from 
the  half-broken  workhorse.  Hack  of  the  animal 
a  white-clad  girl,  a  clanging  pail  on  her  arm, 
flashed  through  the  barn  hard  on  the  tail  feathers 
of  an  escaping  hen.  In  a  corner,  she  seize;!  the 
unfortunate  fowl  and  emerged,  laughing,  into  the 
corral,  picking  a  careful  path  among  the  pools 
of  mud  as  she  came. 

"Jasper,  honey,  won't  you  kill  this  chicken  fer 
me?  Brother  Jim  an'  Bert'll  be  over  fer  supper, 
I  know." 

She  finished  her  sentence  gaily,  and,  with 
thoughtless  disregard  of  the  still  frightened 
horse,  walked  up  to  the  man,  flourishing  the 
squalling  chicken  by  way  of  emphasis.  She  was 
carelessly  cruel. 

"Why  don't  you  watch  what  yore  doin',  Pearl? 
By  gosh,  no  one'd  ever  think  you'd  been  married 
three  vears — vou  act  just  like  any  six-year-old 


kid!"  the  man  panted,  clinging  to  the  rope  and 
momentarily  angered  as  the  bronco  plunged 
away. 

"Now,  Jasper,  don't  be  mad."  and  her  small 
figure  edged  closer.  A  pleading  expression  was 
on  her  rather  pretty,  characterless  face — a  face 
not  yet  lined  and  marred  by  the  humdrum  duties 
of  homesteading  on  northern  plains. 

Her  nearness  drew  forth  a  whistling  snort 
from  the  horse.  Her  husband  motioned  her 
back.  She  obeyed  with  the  pouting  countenance 
of  a  rebuked  child,  but  continued  her  questions 
with  assurance. 

"What  you  doin'  with  him,  Jas  ?  Seems  to 
me  if  you  have  to  rest  yore  horses  today  that  you 
might  rest  yourself,  too!" 

"Go  over  by  the  gate  an'  I'll  show  you  what 
I'm  doin'.  I  can't  have  nothin'  around  this  ranch 
that  won't  mind,  an'  this  bronc  thinks  he's  boss. 
Hut  he  ain't.  When  I  git  through  with  him  he'll 
be  so  glad  to  follow  me  that  I  won't  be  able  to 
keep  him  off  my  heels." 

The  man  terminated  his  positive  speech  with 
a  short  laugh  of  confidence  and  a  glance  at  his 
spectator. 

Taking  a  longer  rope,  he  fitted  a  snug  loop 
around  the  lower  jaw  of  the  unwilling  bronco. 
It  struggled  in  vain  to  withdraw  its  tender 
tongue  from  under  the  pricking  strands.  Then 
he  took  the  free  length,  passed  it  over  one  brown 
ear  and  back  of  the  other  across  the  poll,  bring- 
ing the  end  through  the  loop  on  the  other  side  of 
the  champing  mouth. 

"Now,  do  you  get  the  idea,  Pearl?"  he  chuck- 
led. "A  cow-puncher  showed  me  that  trick  the 
other  day.    He  called  it  a  "war-bridle.'  " 

The  girl  stared,  sobered  for  an  instant. 

"Why,  Jasper   Funk!     That's  mean!  Why 

Inconsistent,  she  forgot  the  lesser  creature  in 
her  hands. 

"Just  wait !  I  told  you  I  wasn't  goin'  to  have 
anvthin'  around  here  that  didn't  mind  an'  mind 
quick."  He  spoke  in  a  slow,  patient  drawl.  "I 
ain't  got  time  fer  pullin'-back  cayuses.  Just 
watch.  It  don't  hurt  'em  much,  it's  soon  over, 
an'  they  never  fergit  it !" 
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He  backed  oft"  a  short  distance,  pulled  gently, 
then  strongly.  The  complacent  horse  at  first  re- 
sisted, sure  of  his  power;  but  suddenly  he  felt 
the  terrible,  unbearable  pressure  on  his  soft  ears 
and  mouth.  With  a  half  groan,  half  snort,  he 
reared  straight  into  the  air,  and  came  down  shiv- 
ering, the  glossy  neck  and  breast  prickling  nut 
with  the  sweat  of  fear.  After  a  few  kind,  reas- 
suring words,  the  man  again  pulled,  and  again 
the  horse  reared,  though  this  time  he  came  down 
close  to  his  tormentor.  He  was  perplexed, 
astounded;  blood  Mowed  in  small  drops  from  his 
coltish,  unstretched  lips.  The  woman  by  the  gate 
cried  out,  but  the  man,  though  conscious  of  the 
sound,  paid  no  heed.  He  patted  the  wet  neck  a 
brief  moment ;  once  more  he  paced  away  and 
jerked  harshly  on  the  rope.  The  watching 
beast  leaped  toward  him  and  halted,  trembling, 
before  the  implacable  figure.  In  a  little  while, 
the  bronco  learned,  and  his  eagerness  to  obey  the 
slight  twitch  of  the  rope  was  in  amusing  contrast 
to  his  former  calm  superiority. 

"You  see,  Pearl,  the  first  lesson's  the  worst, 
lie  ain't  never  goin'  to  fergit  this,  either." 

He  led  the  horse  to  the  gate.  From  his  pocket 
he  drew  out  a  handful  of  oats,  and  took  the  loop 
from  the  frothing  mouth.  The  horse  nibbled  the 
Lorain  suspiciously. 

"Well,  Jasper  Funk,  that  may  be  yore  way  of 
doin'  things,  but  it  ain't  mine!"  she  shrilled  in- 
dignantly. "Are  you  or  aren't  you  goin'  to  kill 
this  chicken  ?" 

"Keep  vore  shirt  on,"  he  said,  speaking  with 
the  patience  of  a  father  to  a  child.  "One  thing 
at  a  time."  Jasper  was  not  intentionally  ungal- 
lant,  but  sadly  lacked  the  advantages  of  effete 
speech.  His  wife  watched  him  as  he  unloosed 
the  rope,  removed  the  halter  which  was  under- 
neath, and  stood  aside.  The  bronco  sighted  the 
group  by  the  windmill,  whinnied  a  glad  call,  and, 
with  high  head  and  tail,  galloped  eagerly  to 
them. 

"That's  the  way  to  do  it,  Pearl,"  he  justified 
himself  as  he  observed  her  petulant  face.  "An' 
now  I  'spose  we've  got  to  fix  this  hen  "  His 
eyes  darkened  and  narrowed  with  a  frown  as  he 
took  the  faintly  cawing  creature. 

"Sems  to  me  that  them  two  fellers  are  over 
here  a  'nawful  lot  just  lately.  Don't  see  how 
they  git  their  spring  plowin'  done !  I  never  seen 
a.  feller  that  could  eat  as  much  as  that  worthless 
Bert  Winton,  either!"    Poverty  and  dislike,  not 


stinginess,  motivated  his  speech,  though  Pearl, 
with  a  Hare  of  quick  temper,  snatched  at  but  one 
idea. 

"lie  ain't  worthless — an'  if  it's  the  grub  yore 
thinkin'  of,  why,  you  know  very  well  that  him 
an'  Jim  more'n  pay  fer  it  by  the  jobs  they  do  fer 
you.    So  there  !" 

"  'Spose  this  hen's  fer  them,  too,  an'  that  cake 
you  cooked  this  mornin,'  an'  it's  costin'  us  an 
awful  lot  to  live  this  year.  Seems  to  me,  that  we 
have  more  cake  an'  pie  when  them  two  is  here, 
huh?" 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  noting  a  little  smile 
on  his  thin  lips,  though  she  failed  to  see  the  look 
of  real  worry  in  his  tired  eyes. 

"Oh,  tra-la !  You're  an  old  cross-patch  this 
nice  day.  Here  lately  you're  always  grouchin' 
about  them  boys,  an'  how  much  things  cost.  Too 
bad  if  a  couple  of  fellers  that  have  to  do  all  their 
own  cookin'  can't  get  a  decent  meal  oncet  in  a 
while  without  the  earth  turnin'  over!" 

She  gave  him  a  playful  slap  and  made  a  face 
at  him.  Cuffing  the  expectant  dog,  she  raced 
with  it  to  the  two-room  shack.  The  husband 
gazed  after  her  a  second,  his  scowl  remaining, 
and  proceeded  with  his  task. 

Presently  he  entered,  bringing  with  him  the 
lifeless  hen.  On  his  arm  he  had  the  coil  of  rope 
with  which  he  had  trained  the  horse.  The  girl 
objected  in  cranky  tones,  her  words  barely  soft- 
ened by  the  term  of  endearment..  She  spoke  with 
certainty,  her  attitude  implying  a  customary  obe- 
dience. 

"Honey,  do  take  that  rope  out.  It's  so  dirty 
it  makes  me  sick,  an'  1  don't  want  barn  trappin's 
around  my  nice,  clean  kitchen."  However,  her 
slow  husband  protested. 

"You  kin  stand  it  a  day  or  two,  Pearl,"  he  re- 
plied, placatingly,  as  he  put  in  on  a  nail  behind 
the  door.  "First  chancet  I  git,  Fm  goin'  to  make 
a  good  hackamore.,  an'  I  don't  want  to  haf  to 
chase  down  to  the  barn  when  Fm  ready." 

She  slammed  a  dishpan  upon  the  table. 

"An'  you  better  speed  with  that  chicken,  sweet- 
heart— it's  pretty  near  three  now.  Them  fellers'U 
be  over  hungry  as  coyotes  'bout  six."  Sullen, 
she  made  no  answer. 

He  brought  water  and  coal,  then  sat  down  by 
the  window,  filled  his  rank  pipe,  and  stared  at  the 
swiftly  moving  arms  of  his  youthful  wife,  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  on  his  face. 

With  a  quick  erasure  of  the  disagreeable  look 
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from  her  mouth,  she  eyed  him  a  moment  wist- 
fully as  she  drew  back  from  the  steam  of  the 
scalded  feathers.  There  was  a  speculative  nar- 
rowing of  the  blue,  too-close  eyes. 

"Jasper,  there's  goin'  to  be  a  dance  next  Sat- 
urday night  at  Colland's  barn.  Don't  you  'spose 
we  could  go?  It's  been  two  months  since  I  been 
to  one.  Then  1  had  to  go  with  Jim  an'  Bert,  an' 
it  looked  kinda  funny." 

1  [e  relighted  his  pipe,  then  spoke  reluctantly, 
as  if  resuming  a  familiar  topic. 

"See  here.  Pearl,  ain't  you  ever  goin'  to  be  a 
rancher's  wife,  an'  know  when  you  kin  do  things 
an'  when  you  can't?  There's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
fun,  ain't  they,  fer  a  tired  man  to  hitch  up  a 
played-out  team  after  twelve  hours  plowin'  an' 
drive  eight  or  ten  miles  to  a  dance !" 

She  blinked  back  an  easy  tear. 

"Well,  but  you  know  that  Jim  an'  Bert  go  to 
dances  an'  they  plow  just  as  hard  as  you  do.  An' 
then  that'll  prob'ly  be  the  last  dance  till  fall  what 
with  the  summer  work  an'  all." 

The  man  made  an  impatient  movement  with 
his  large,  broken-nailed  hand,  rubbing  it  roughly 
through  his  gray-tinged  hair. 

"By  gosh!  I'm  awful  sorry,  Pearl,  but  I  can't 
play  with  you — guess  I'm  a-gittin'  old." 

He  attempted  a  joke. 

"Guess  I'll  hat"  to  give  you  to  some  spry  young 
.guy,  fer  it's  just  gittin'  awful  fer  me  to  go  to 
one  of  them  dances  an'  sit  around  till  four  or 
five  just  watchin'  you  dance  with  first  one  johnny 
an'  then  another.  I  can't  dance  an'  never  could, 
not  even  square  dances.  An'  then  to  come  home 
an'  do  a  full  day's  work — well,  it  gits  me,  that's 
all.  An'  vou  know  I've  gone  loads  of  times  when 
I  was  plumb  dead  on  my  feet,  too!" 

She  whimpered  openly. 

"Yes,  but  Jasper — I  ain't  never  wore  that  pret- 
ty, new  pink  dress  that  you  got  me  from  the 
mail-order  house  but  oncet,  an'  Jim  an'  Bert  think 
it's  awful  becomin',  too,  an'  " 

"Yes."  he  replied,  making  an  unwonted  keen 
retort,  "I  s'pose  Bert  'specially  thinks  it's  pret- 
ty— Bert  an't  yore  brother,  don't  fergit  " 

She  raised  her  head,  tears  now  flowing  freely. 

He  glanced  up,  saw,  was  unhappy,  and  swore. 
His  chair  rasped  as  he  rose.  Not  being  the  in- 
stigator of  the  discussion,  he  was  full  of  an  in- 
stinctive desire  for  flight  on  the  approach  of  this 
uncourted,  obnoxious  domestic  scene. 

"Now,  Pearl,  you  might  just  as  well  quit  sniv- 


elin',  fer  it  ain't  a-goin'  to  git  you  anywheres. 
Seems  to  me  I  can't  set  an'  rest  ten  minutes  any 
more  'thout  you  begin  on  somethin'.  I  let  you 
do  just  as  mucb  as  I  kin,  an'  I  hate  like  sin  to 
spoil  yore  good  times,  but  if  yore  goin'  to  hint 
that  I  let  you  go  to  Colland's  dance  again  with 
Bert  an'  Jim,  you  might  just  as  well  stop  right 
now." 

He  moodily  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  half- 
smoked  pipe.  But  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  un- 
expected outburst,  and  he  continued  with  an  ex- 
plicitness  which,  had  Pearl  but  understood  her 
husband,  would  have  told  her  of  long-checked, 
hidden  thoughts  within  him. 

"An'  you  know,  Pearl,  that  I  can't  git  time  to 
take  you,  what  with  all  the  spring  work  comin' 
on,  an'  it's  a  cinch  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  have  a  lot  of 
pesky  gossip  a-follerin'  my  wife  around  like  Art 
Pearson's  wife." 

Pearl  straightened.  She  threw  the  pieces  of 
chicken  into  a  bubbling  pot.  She  wiped  her  wet 
cheeks  with  her  apron  and  started  to  speak,  very 
angry. 

"I  don't  snivel!  An'  you  might  as  well  quit 
speakin'  of  Bert  in  that  mean  way,  fer  Bert  ain't 
no  more  to  me  than  any  other  young  feller  that's 
got  a  little  cheerfulness  to  him.  He  don't  go 
around  like  a  hearse  all  day,  a-grumblin'  every 
move  he  makes,  an'  gruntin'  when  he  sets  down, 
at  least.  You — you  act  like  you  was  about  two 
hundred  years  old  !  An'  I  never  had  no  notion  of 
goin'  to  the  dance  with  them  again  " 

"Oh,  slush,  now.  Pearl,  you  did,  too!"  He 
stopped  as  if  to  restrain  himself,  then  burst  out. 
"That's  just  another  fib!  You  never  could  open 
yore  head  an'  say  a  thing  true." 

He  checked  himself,  apologetic  in  manner, 
then  abruptly  he  fled,  cutting  short  the  acri- 
monious contention.  For  the  rest  of  the  placid 
afternoon  he  busied  himself  among  his  plows  and 
harrows,  making  all  ready  for  coming  use.  His 
hammering  drowned  the  boisterous  arrival  of  a 
single  horseman. 

On  hearing  the  clear  call  to  supper,  Jasper 
walked  joylessly  to  the  house  through  the  gather- 
ing twilight.  A  meadow-lark  was  singing  a  late 
song;  and  from  miles  away  came  the  ghostly 
whistle  of  a  distant  train  ;  the  sociable  dog  ran 
toward  him,  wagging  a  coaxing  tail  as  he  scented 
the  meaty  odor  of  stewed  chicken.  The  man 
stared  ahead,  and  marched  heavily  on. 

(Continued  on  page  133) 
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Looking  Toward  the  Future 


In  face  of  the  completeness  and  readiness 
with  which  our  college  publications  have  ac- 
cepted the  new  conditions  which  we  find  our- 
selves in.  there  seems  to  be  little  more  left  to 
say  on  the  subject.  We  do  feel,  however,  that 
this  acceptance  has  been,  as  it  probably  should, 
rather  in  advance  of  the  more  slowly  moving 
body  of  students  and  alumni  in  its  completeness. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  most  con- 
structive to  admit  that  adjustment  takes  time, 
and  that  we  still  have  certain  problems  to  face— 
and  to  proceed  accordingly. 

Tuition  probably  will  remain  a  thorny  subject 
for  many,  however  inevitable  it  may  be.  Indeed, 
the  apparent  inevitability  of  the  thing  makes  it 
the  less  inviting  prickly  pear  to  be  swallowed. 
Until  we  can  think  of  some  more  complete  solu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  scholarships. 

Whereas  we  cannot  see  that  scholarships 
awarded  to  men  in  the  University  will  be  likely 
to  make  any  great  difference  in  the  financial  class 
of  the  students  who  attend,  the  idea  of  regional 
scholarships  has  our  whole-hearted  support.  This 
would  seem  to  be  about  the  only  way  in  which 
poor  students  of  the  right  caliber  will  be  encour- 
aged to  come.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely 
share  in  the  optimism  of  the  writer  who  naively 
remarked,  that  with  the  coming  of  tuition  there 
are  more  students  than  ever  who  are  working. 
This,  apparently,  was  without  any  consideration 
of  the  logical  fact  that  if  tuition  were  sufficiently 
hieh  evervone  would  have  to  work.  While  such 
a  change  of  conditions  may  have  a  democratic 


effect  on  those  who  are  already  in  the  University, 
it  remains  that  there  is  at  present  one  and  only 
one  way  to  bring  a  valuable  class  of  students  to 
the  University.  And  that  is  by  the  regional 
scholarship.  It  rests  with  the  alumni  to  deter- 
mine how  worth  while  the  thing  can  be  made. 

ELIMINATE  THE  LOWER  DIVISION? 
Undoubtedly  the  most  unpopular  of  all  sug- 
gestions for  the  remedy  of  conditions  which  are 
not  entirely  related  to  finance  would  be  that  of 
eliminating  the  lower  division.  Yet,  popular  or 
unpopular,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  procedure. 

As  fundamental  and  important  as  economic 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  University, 
there  appears  the  difference  in  the  maturity  of 
the  entering  students.  With  the  perfection  of 
our  grammar  and  high-school  machines,  we  have 
to  face  an  increasingly  large  and  youthful  output 
for  the  colleges  to  handle.  And  this  must  form 
the  basis  o  f  an  important  problem.  It  is  not  that 
we  have  poorer  scholarship  than  in  the  past.  The 
contrary  is  rather  the  case.  And  neither  imma- 
turity nor  inexperience  is  a  bar  to  good  marks. 
The  result  is,  however,  that  we  are  having  a 
good  deal  of  high  school  adolescence  turned 
loose  in  college.  Now,  we  have  much  to  say 
in  behalf  of  university  men  having  greater  choice 
and  freedom  to  follow  their  various  bents,  with 
a  less  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Then  the  question  comes  up:  could  high-school 
adolescence  be  treated  in  this  way?  And  the  an- 
swer is  decidedly  no  ! 
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Students  of  high-school  caliber  must  be  treat- 
ed accordingly.  And  unfortunately  a  good  deal 
of  the  same  methods  have  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  rest  of  the  University.  In  realization  that  the 
dividing  line  in  maturity,  which  once  came  some- 
where between  high  school  and  college,  now 
comes  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  col- 
lege, it  certainly  is  worth  while  considering  if  it 
would  not  be  well  to  eliminate  the  lower  division 
entirely. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  proposal  are,  of 
course,  obvious.  To  begin  with,  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  junior  colleges  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  all  the  undergraduates.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  college  spirit  would  be  rather  a  prob- 
lem under  such  conditions.  Most  formidable  of 
all,  is  the  argument  that  athletics  would  be  given 
a  death  blow.  Certainly,  whatever  else  might  be 
at  stake,  the  elimination,  or  even  the  dimming,  of 
a  great  yearly  spectacle  would  raise  a  protest  as 
nothing  else  would. 

There  does  seem  the  possibility  of  our  arriving 
at  a  more  generally  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
particular  problem.  It  seems  to  be  only  the  mat- 
ter of  a  short  time  before  we  will  be  using  some 
method  of  selecting  our  students.  If  there  are 
dangers  in  this,  there  are  also  possibilities  which 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
know  what  such  a  method  of  selection  will  be, 
there  seem  to  be  two  possibilities — scholarship, 
and  general  ability  and  leadership.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  first  would  be  somewhat  par- 
allel to  choosing  the  members  of  an  athletic  team 
for  their  size  of  muscle,  with  a  total  indifference 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  able  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  it  afterwards  or  not. 

Admittedly,  we  must  have  a  minimum  require- 
ment in  scholarship.  But  this  is  not  to  be  the 
first  or  only  consideration.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  sketch  of  the  most  generally  approved 
plan  the  qualifications  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  required  for  the  Rhodes  Scholars,  in  which 
leadership  and  force  of  character  are  placed  first, 
literary  or  scholastic  ability  second,  and  physical 
vigor  and  athletic  ability  a  necessary  third.  Best 
of  all,  this  is  no  experiment,  having  proven  al- 
most completely  satisfactory  in  its  working  out. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  better  for  a  univer- 
sity than  to  have  selection  of  students  made  along 
these  general  lines  which  make  for  the  all-round 
man. 


In  the  American  Oxonian,  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  instructions  to  the  Committee  of 
Selection  strikes  us  as  having  a  particular  value 
in  the  light  of  both  choosing  and  retaining  stu- 
dents : 

"In  studying  the  academic  record  of  a  can- 
didate, committees  should  remember  that  con- 
spicuous ability  in  one  subject  is  a  surer  guar- 
antee of  success  than  a  mere  high  average  of 
marks  all  around,  such  as  may  result,  not  from 
real  ability,  but  only  from  industrious  medi- 
ocrity." 

To  us,  this  seems  to  embody  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  apparently  most  overlooked,  prin- 
ciples in  dealing  with  individual  students.  Nat- 
urally, Stanford  will  never  be  called  on  to  pick- 
men  as  carefully  as  Rhodes  Scholars  are  chosen 
for  Oxford.  Certainly  a  good  deal  of  industri- 
ous mediocrity  will  be  always  admitted  to  every 
university.  On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be 
no  reason  why  a  man,  of  demonstrated  ability 
in  the  line  which  he  is  most  interested  in,  should 
be  kept  out  to  make  room  for  the  mere  plodder, 
for  the  reason  that  one  is  probably  wrapped  up 
in  what  seems  most  worth  while,  whereas,  to  the 
other,  all  courses  and  lines  of  work  look  alike. 
The  same  might  well  apply  to  the  man  actually  in 
the  university,  requiring,  of  course,  that  he  shows 
himself  capable  of  doing  unusually  good  work  in 
his  chosen  line.  A.  B. 


REVITALIZING  THE  STANFORD  UNION 
The  conclusion  of  the  war  left  Stanford  with 
a  keen  realization  that  adjustment  was  quickly 
needed  to  make  the  University,  particularly  in 
its  organized  student  life,  the  Stanford  which 
for  years  so  readily  attracted  the  best  students  in 
the  preparatory  schools  of  the  West.  The  ad- 
justment has  been  and  is  taking  place.  The  S.  A. 
T.  C.  football  team  was  transformed  into  an 
eleven  which  gloriously  reversed  pessimistic  pre- 
dictions and  astonished  the  Californians  on  No- 
vember 22,  1919.  The  Daily  Palo  Alto  was  made 
a  daily  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  In  dramatics 
and  debating,  the  pre-war  standards  have  again 
been  reached,  if  not  excelled. 

In  all  the  changes  of  readjustment  there  has 
been  a  significant  omission.  That  omission  is 
the  Stanford  Union.  Founded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  spirit,  which  we  proclaim  is  dis- 
tinctive of  Stanford,  a  casual  survey  must  force 
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us  to  admit  that  the  Union  at  present  entombs 
the  hopes  of  its  founders  rather  than  forming  a 
living  expression  of  their  purposes. 

To  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Union 
is  the  common  club  of  Stanford  men  is  in  itself 
an  answer  which  reveals  the  situation.  A  stranger 
dropping  into  the  Union  for  an  evening  would 
hardly  guess  that  it  was  designed  as  a  Stan- 
ford club,  a  common  meeting  ground  for  faculty 
and  students  of  all  classes.  True,  he  would  see 
a  game  or  two  of  billiards.  The  click  of  the 
balls,  however,  can  be  heard  perennially  whenever 
and  wherever  tables  are  provided.  If  he  times 
his  visit  luckily  he  may  see  a  roaring  fire  in  the 
fireplace,  which,  if  anything,  will  brighten  the 
clubroom.    Again,  he  may  not ! 

The  purpose  of  our  stranger's  visit  is  to  meet 
a  representative  group  of  Stanford  men.  Why 
should  a  hall  man  desert  Encina  or  Sequoia, 
where  he  can  "seminar"  for  the  next  examina- 
tion in  his  own  room  or  drop  into  a  friend's  room 
for  a  quiet  game?  What  attraction  has  the 
Union  to  draw  a  fraternity  man  from  his  house? 
Denied  his  desire  to  become  acquainted,  our  visi- 
tor may  wish  to  solace  himself  with  an  evening  of 
reading.  Picking  up  a  periodical  binder,  marked, 
let  us  say,  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  he  stares  at 
a  last  year's  copy  of  "The  Police  Gazette."  That 
is,  he  will  if  the  binder  by  chance  is  not  empty. 

We  are  not  interested  in  picking  out  incidental 
defects  in  the  Union  or  in  indicting  its  present 
management.  To  indulge  ourselves  in  such  a 
cheap  remedy  would  bring  the  same  results  as 
have  been  secured  by  student  opposition  to  in- 
creased tuition.  Nor  is  it  alone  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  healthy  club  spirit  in  the  pre-war  period. 
The  "old  days"  are  always,  for  any  institution, 
the  golden  days. 

The  only  point  worth  discussion  is  whether 
the  Union  has  a  vital  function  in  the  present  life 
of  the  University.  Are  the  criticisms  merely  in- 
cidental to  its  management  or  do  they  indicate 
that  the  Union  has  properly  no  place  in  our  cam- 
pus life?  The  originating  idea  after  which  it 
was  patterned  was  the  famous  Union  of  Oxford 
which  provided  a  common  club  for  the  many 
loosely  bound  colleges  forming  the  English  uni- 
versity. Stanford,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  confedera- 
tion of  separate  colleges  and  naturally  the  Ox- 
ford idea  can  not  be  exactly  paralleled. 

To  maintain,  however,  that  there  is  not  an  ac- 
tual need  for  a  common  club  is  to  overlook  a  se- 


rious situation.  Not  separate  colleges,  but  fac- 
tions and  organizations  exist  which  are  diver- 
gent in  their  interests  and  which  need  to  be  sharp- 
ly reminded  that  Stanford  is  a  University  en- 
titled to  a  loyalty  superior  to  individual  prefer- 
ence for  clique  or  group.  Much  talk  has  been  in- 
dulged in  of  late  of  the  necessity  for  cooperation 
between  the  living  groups  of  the  campus.  If  this 
talk  does  not  evaporate  at  the  debating  stage,  the 
situation  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  and 
honest  attempts  made  to  translate  words  into 
definite  action. 

In  such  an  endeavor,  the  Union  assumes  a 
proper  place.  It  is  the  necessary  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  every  group  affiliation.  In  its 
rooms,  committees  naturally  hold  their  sessions. 
Socially,  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  Union  are 
capable  of  wide  expansion.  The  "Union  Hop" 
flourishing  before  the  war  could  well  be  revived. 
The  profiteering  dance,  whether  on  the  campus 
or  in  Palo  Alto,  would  meet  a  desired  corrective 
in  Union  dances.  Symbolic  of  the  boasted  spirit 
of  the  University,  as  is  no  other  institution  on 
the  campus,  the  Union  must  be  revived  and  con- 
ducted as  a  vital  agency  in  maintaining  Stanford 
democracy.  W.  K.,  '23. 


Because  of  some  unforeseen  circumstances  the 
extract  from  the  autobiography  of  Dr.  Jordan, 
which  we  had  hoped  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  the  present  issue  will  not  be  available  until 
March. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  regret 
that  some  portions  of  the  advertisements  and  ad- 
vance notices  of  this  matter  were  unfortunate  in 
their  implications.  This  was  caused  in  part  by 
a  slight  misunderstanding  and  in  part  by  our  ea- 
gerness to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
feature  in  which  we  take  great  pride.  These  cir- 
cumstances led  us  to  a  zeal  in  advertising  which 
has  been  regarded  as  undignified.  We  think  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  neither  Doctor  nor 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  in  any  way  responsible. 


Eovers  of  verse  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there 
is  a  new  journal  of  poetry.  The  Measure,  which 
will  make  its  appearance  in  New  York  in  March. 
The  editors  include  three  Stanford  people.  Max- 
well Anderson,  Agnes  Gray,  and  Frank  Hill. 
The  subscription  is  $2.00  per  year,  and  the  ad- 
dress is  449  West  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Jack  London 


By  Robin  Lampson 


He  is  not  dead !  Upon  the  written  page 

His  greatness  stands  a  thing  indelible, 

Which  shall,  like  wine,  gain  flavor  with  its  age. 

Though  death  destroyed  his  flesh,  he  reared  too  w 

The  mansion  of  his  mind,  nor  shall  that  fall 

I  ntil  the  literature  of  man  and  earth 

In  darkness  lies  ;  for  death  cannot  enthrall 

His  mighty  spirit  and  its  lasting  worth. 

Like  a  stark  giant,  god-like  and  alone, 

He  stands  upon  the  hills  of  endless  time  ; 

His  name  is  surer  than  one  cut  in  stone. 

He  feared  not,  though  he  passed  before  his  prime, 

For  this  he  knew,  that  in  life's  pantomime 

The  actor  passes,  but  the  play  goes  on  ! 


A  Beautiful  Woman 


By  Katharine  Taff 


THE  plain  white  curtains  in  the  windows 
moved  backward  and  forward  as  the  wind 
blew  softly.  The  air  was  not  warm,  and  yet 
it  gave  the  impression  of  a  heavy  balm,  because  of 
the  scent  of  many  different  kinds  of  flowers.  '1  he 
silence,  which  in  some  strange  way  fitted  the  at- 
mosphere, was  broken  occasionally  by  a  low  flap- 
ping of  a  rose  bush  against  a  side  of  the  porch 
or  a  whispered  word  between  the  people  who 
came  in  and  out  of  the  room  to  stand  a  minute 
by  the  handsome  black  coffin. 

Later  in  the  day  two  rather  elderly  women 
came  and  looked  into  this  coffin,  in  which  a 
beautiful  woman  had  been  placed.  Her  features 
had  that  innate  quality  of  regularity,  for  she  was 
an  aristocrat.  Her  hair  was  gray,  and  it  had 
been  waved  back  from  her  forehead,  and  her 
complexion  had  been  given  a  lovely  rosy  tint. 
She  wore  a  rich,  white,  clinging  dress.  Her 
face  expressed  a  deep  feeling  of  peace. 

As  these  women  looked  at  her  they  smiled  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other — a  contented  and 
loving  smile,  a  smile  that  seemed  to  say,  "Yes, 
she  is  leaving  us  as  she  came,  a  beautiful 
woman." 

She  had  come  to  them  a  dainty,  fragile,  dark- 
haired  girl  of  seventeen  from  a  Kentucky  plan- 
tation. After  the  Civil  War  her  lover,  a  Mr. 
Gerald,  returned,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  mar- 
ried they  moved  to  the  West  to  take  up  land  to 
become  squatters. 

At  first  in  her  new  home  she  suffered  a  hope- 
less loneliness.  The  everlasting  rise  and  fall  of 
the  brown  land  to  the  mountains  in  the  distance 
gave  her  a  lost  feeling.  During  the  dry  years — 
there  were  enough  of  them — for  company  she 
watched  the  lean,  shaky  cows  which  came  stag- 
gering in  the  blazing  sun  to  the  windmill  for  wa- 
ter. Once  each  month  they  had  their  mail  when 
.Mr.  Gerald  rode  twenty-five  miles  to  town. 

Mrs.  Gerald  learned  to  cook  and  to  wash  and 
even  to  take  care  of  the  little  calves.  Her  hus- 
band learned  to  ride  all  day,  brand  cattle,  mend 
fences,  and  shoot  straight,  for  those  were  the 
days  when  men  did  not  consider  it  wrong  to  cut 
fences  and  change  the  brands.  However,  as  time 
went  on  she  was  happy,  because  her  love  for  her 


husband  and  two  little  boys  was  very  great,  and 
because,  for  all  its  disadvantages,  there  is  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  in  the  prairie. 

The  neighboring  ranchers  liked  them.  The 
( reralds  were  kind  and  understanding ;  they  were 
always  ready  to  help  in  sickness,  in  giving  a 
barbecue,  or  in  getting  ready  for  the  annual  camp 
meeting. 

Hut  Air.  Allen,  their  lawyer,  believed  that 
"these  people  love  Mrs.  Gerald  because  she  is 
beautiful  and  because  she  has  a  flower  garden." 

After  twelve  years  of  living  in  this  place  they 
had  a  ranch  and  a  "good  bunch"  of  cattle.  Their 
boys  were  strong  and  healthy.  Mr.  Gerald  was 
contented;  Mrs.  Gerald  was  still  beautiful. 

One  day  the  next  winter  there  was  an  unusual- 
ly severe  norther.  The  wind  howled  and  whis- 
tled ;  it  began  to  sleet.  Gerald  was  caught  seven 
miles  from  shelter,  where  he  was  working  on  a 
fence.  Within  two  days  he  had  a  terrible  cough. 
A  week  later  he  died  of  pneumonia. 

To  Mrs.  Gerald  the  blow  was  almost  too  heavy 
for  her  feelings  to  withstand.  Her  world  seemed 
ended  except  that  always  she  thought,  "My  two 
little  boys  must  not  be  left  alone."  The  women 
from  the  neighboring  ranches  came  to  her  and 
cooked  and  cared  for  her.  The  men  rode  over  her 
range  and  looked  after  the  cattle.  But  there  was 
one  man  who  saw  a  chance  to  make  some  money. 
He  brought  a  law  suit  against  her  and  attempted 
to  make  the  court  believe  that  she  had  not  lived  the 
required  three  years  on  five  sections  of  her  land 
before  she  had  moved  to  another  part.  When 
the  case  was  over  Mrs.  Gerald  had  half  of  the 
property  which  her  husband  had  left  her,  and 
half  of  that  had  been  mortgaged.  It  happened 
that  she  had  a  remarkable  mind  for  business. 
Each  year  that  side  of  her  nature  developed  more 
and  more,  but  she  was  not  the  same  beautiful 
woman.  Her  hair  lost  its  lovely  sheen  and  soft- 
ness ;  she  slicked  it  back ;  she  took  no  care  of 
her  complexion,  and  it  became  thick  and  coarse 
with  a  color  of  leather.  Her  clothes  were  no 
longer  becoming  and  attractive.  She  wore  her 
riding  skirt,  flannel  shirt  and  sombrero.  A  hard, 
calculating  expression  had  come  into  her  face. 

In  her  home  there  was  that  same  severity. 
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Everything  was  kept  scrupulously  clean,  but  there 
was  never  a  touch  of  daintiness  or  prettiness.  for 
she  had  lost  all  love  of  beauty. 

The  old  Mexican  woman  who  had  been  on  the 
ranch  for  years  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  her 
work  to  shake  her  head  and  moan.  "Oh,  madame, 
madame,  what  is  it?  What  is  it?"  and  then  she 
would  wipe  a  tear  away. 

The  governess  for  the  boys  did  not  approve  of 
or  like  Airs.  Gerald.  She  was  cold  and  dictato- 
rial. The  cow-boys  respected  her  executive  abil- 
ity and  understanding  of  the  ranch,  but  they 
did  not  like  to  work  for  her.  She  was  too  ex- 
acting and  unpleasant. 

But  the  change  in  that  beautiful  and  happy 
woman  was  felt  the  most  by  her  friends  from  the 
ranches.  When  her  name  was  mentioned  in  a 
conversation,  there  was  always  a  hush  for  a 
minute. 

"She  used  to  be  such  a  dear  person,  but  I  don't 
understand  her  now." 

"I  tell  you  she  is  not  the  same  woman.  She 
only  thinks  about  that  money  of  hers." 


"They  say  she  can  beat  any  man  in  a  trade, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  doubt  it." 

Before  the  conversation  was  ended,  one  of 
them  would  say, 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  every  time  1 
am  near  her  I  feel  just  like  there  are  wires  drawn 
tight  all  through  her,  and  she  did  used  to  be  so 
pretty." 

The  years  passed,  and  when  the  boys  were 
ready  for  high  school,  she  bought  a  house  in 
town.  It  had  the  atmosphere  of  her  former  sur- 
roundings. 

She  lived  in  this  new  place  five  years  when 
suddenly  she  became  very  ill.  An  operation  was 
necessary,  but  she  did  not  recover. 

The  people  who  came  into  her  parlor  looked 
at  the  flowers  which  were  near  her,  at  the  rich- 
ness of  her  immediate  surroundings,  at  the  plain- 
ness of  the  rest  of  the  room.  They  gasped  when 
they  saw  her,  and  did  not  wish  to  move  their 
eyes  away,  for  she  was  leaving  them  as  she  had 
come — a  beautiful  woman. 


The  Dawn  Phantom 

By  Rorin  Lampson 

(  )h,  the  moon  and  the  night  have  faded, 
And  the  stars  with  my  dreams  are  gone. 

And  the  air  and  the  mist  are  pervaded 
With  the  rapt,  quiet  stillness  of  dawn. 

Comes  my  lady,  a  white-robed  phantom, 

Like  a  part  of  the  misty  hour; 
And  she  sings — or  the  wind — an  anthem 

That  enthralls  with  a  magic  power. 

Neither  move  I  nor  speak,  but  trembling, 

I  must  list  as  my  lady  comes  near. 
Oh,  the  swish  of  her  robes!  .  .  .  What  dissembling! 

'Tis  the  whistling  wind  that  I  hear! 

Hut  she  comes!    Like  a  fire  my  senses 
Are  inflamed  at  the  touch  of  her  kiss ! 

Hut  the  mist  and  the  half-dark  condenses — 
I  had  known  but  a  phantom  of  bliss! 


The  Phantom  Sea 

By  A.  Binns 


Above  the  mountain  top  we  saw 

No  stony  chaos,  but  a  grey  vast  sea 

Come  riding  from  afar. 

Swell  after  swell, 

With  poised  surf  line 

Ready  to  crash. 

There  on  a  hidden  beach 

Smothered  the  white  foam. 

And  there  beyond  the  horizon 

A  retreating  sunset, 

Painted  in  colors  of  sad  intensity 

Such  as  recall  forgotten  days  of  happiness, 

Lost  ships,  lost  men. 

Retreating  memories.    Lost,  all  lost! 

On  that  inanimate  sea 

There  is  no  blot  of  sail. 

No  slender  thread  of  smoke 

Goes  trailing  down  beyond  the  world 

And  into  tomorrow. 

Only  by  the  touch  of  light 

The  waves  appear  to  move. 

Dizzily  we  wait,  listening. 

While  the  line  of  surf  still  poises, — 

Never  to  break. 

Look!  With  a  rising  tide  of  wind 

The  whole  sea  lifts. 

The  smother  of  white  foam 

Comes  up  around  us  in  cold  mist. 

The  world  is  lost  in  shadows. 

What  seemed  eternal  passes  in  a  moment. 

There  is  no  reality 

But  vapor  and  thin  fog. 

It  is  a  phantom  sea. 

And  we  are  ghosts  of  all  that  we  have  been. 
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THE  WAR-BRIDLE 

{Continued  from  page  124) 

Entering  the  house,  he  found  Bert  Winton 
laughing-  and  talking  with  Pearl.  She  had  tied 
a  large  apron  under  his  arms,  and  it  emphasized 
the  unworn  youth  and  grace  of  his  tall  body. 
Beside  him  the  stiff  figure  of  Jasper  was  uncouth. 

"Hello,  Jas !"  The  jovial  greeting  jarred  on 
the  weary  rancher.  "Just  see  what  a  good  sup- 
per me  an'  Pearl  have  cooked  you!" 

"How-do,  Bert!"  The  husband  replied  to  the 
unconscious  implication  of  intimacy  with  un- 
emotional tones.  "Didn't  hear  you  come — guess 
I  was  makin'  too  much  noise.    Where's  Jim?" 

"No!  Ho!"  His  tanned,  pleasant  features 
w  ere  overlaid  with  smiles.  "He's  a-sparkin' ! 
He's  a-sparkin'!  You  didn't  know  that  Jim's 
visitin'  the  new  Norwegian  girl?    She's  a  bird!" 

Pearl,  pink  with  enjoyment,  laughed  as  she 
placed  a  platter  of  chicken  and  dumplings  upon 
the  table.  Her  face  was  happy,  and  the  pettish 
expression  had  fled.  As  he  washed  his  face  and 
hands.  Jasper  noted  that  she  had  put  a  white 
tablecloth  on  over  the  oiled  covering.  Pearl  did 
not  love  the  labor  of  washing  tablecloths. 

"Huh.  Bert."  she  teased,  "why  ain't  you 
-parkin'  her  yoreself — if  she's  a  bird?" 

Jasper  peered  at  them,  water  dripping  from 
his  chin  as  he  reached  for  the  towel. 

"Oh,  shoot!  I  could  cut  him  out  easy  enough, 
hut  T  ain't  got  time  fer  'Wegian  girls  " 

"You  ain't  'specially  fond  of  girls,  anyways, 
are  you,  Bert?"  asked  Jasper. 

Pearl  caught  a  queer  undertone  of  grimness 
in  his  voice.  She  hastily  interrupted  Bert's  in- 
consequential reply  with  a  string  of  nonsense, 
which  the  younger  man  responded  to  with  alac- 
rity. Throughout  the  meal  the  two  kept  up  a 
trifling  banter.  The  older  man  said  few  words, 
hut  watched  first  one  and  then  the  other,  labori- 
ous thought  creasing  his  forehead.  At  last,  sat- 
isfied, he  made  ready  to  do  his  evening'  work. 

The  cow  corral  was  as  muddy  as  the  horse  cor- 
ral,  and  he  put  on  an  old  pair  of  rubbers. 

"Want  me  to  help  you  chore,  Jas?" 

"No,  never  mind,  Bert,"  and  with  the  fatigue 
following  a  hearty  evening  meal  pressing  down 
upon  him,  his  slow,  serious  movements  made 
only  more  significant  the  obvious  youth  of  the 
other  man.  "You  water  yore  horse  an'  my  sad- 
dle pony:  I'll  feed  the  pigs  an'  do  the  milkin'." 


Jasper  was  gone  some  time.  After  giving 
grain  to  the  hogs,  he  had  some  trouble  in  find- 
ing the  cow,  which  had  not  come  into  the  corral, 
and  he  was  forced  to  search  among  the  dark  hud- 
dle of  buildings  before  he  discovered  her.  He 
also  found  that  the  calf  had  somehow  escaped 
from  its  pen  and  was  greedily  sucking  the  night's 
supply  of  milk.  After  driving"  the  half-satisfied 
thing  away,  he  finished  the  milking",  with  a  grow- 
ing irritation  at  this  added  annoyance. 

As  he  came  up  the  dirt  path,  his  rubber-shod 
feet  as  silent  as  those  of  the  hungry,  mewing  cat 
beside  him,  he  heard  the  clatter  of  dishes,  inter- 
mingled with  noisy  laughter.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment on  the  doorstep.  He  heard  the  sound  of  a 
crashing  piece  of  crockery;  then  an  exclamation, 
a  muffled  laugh,  silence.  Through  the  flimsy, 
closed  door  there  came  another,  a  slighter  sound. 
The  milk  in  the  pail  which  he  held  shook  with 
a  tremor  of  little  waves. 

A  harsh  ejaculation  on  his  lips,  Jasper  Funk 
opened  the  door.  On  one  side  of  the  narrow 
table,  before  her  dishpan,  stood  Pearl,  her  face 
convulsed  with  mirth  :  it  changed  into  a  momen- 
tary confusion  at  the  startling  entrance  of  her 
husband.  (  ).n  the  other  side,  a  wet  dishtowel  on 
his  arm.  was  the  forward-leaning  form  of  Bert. 
1  [e  cut  short  an  expostulation  as  Jasper  entered. 
I  k\  too,  became  flushed  and  disconcerted. 

The  older  mian  said  nothing,  but  placed  the 
pail  of  frothy  liquid  upon  the  table.  He  walked 
over  to  the  bench  and  drank  an  unwanted  dipper 
of  water.  The  black  enamel  clock  struck  nine, 
booming"  portentously  in  the  silence  of  the  room. 

"Gittin'  late !"  His  back  was  to  the  young 
couple,  but  the  words  had  the  pointed  effect  of 
direct,  eye-searching  speech.  The  two  looked  at 
each  other,  puzzled  and  embarrassed. 

"You  an'  Jim  goin'  to  plow  tomorrow,  ain't 
you?"  another  weighted  sentence  swung  around 
his  broad  back. 

"Yeh.  guess  I  better  be  goin'!"  The  huffy 
speech  communicated  its  sentiment  to  Pearl ;  she 
began  a  phrase,  rebellious  indignation  flaming  in 
her  face,  but  the  younger  man  shook  his  head 
warningly.    She  kept  back  her  utterance. 

Then,  with  a  forced  cheerful  joke  concerning 
the  horrors  of  work,  the  visitor  picked  up  his 
hat.    The  husband  took  a  lantern  and  lit  it. 

"Gee!  Jasper,  you  don't  have  to  bother.  I  kin 
find  mv  way  in  the  barn  without  that." 
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Jasper  paid  no  attention.  The  woman  hur- 
ried with  the  work,  clashing  the  pans  childishly. 

"Von  might  git  kicked.  I'll  go  with  you," 
Jasper  answered  with  a  Hat  voice. 

Daringly  waving  his  hand  to  the  uneasy  girl, 
Bert  followed  his  host  out  into  the  dusk.  In  the 
barn,  Jasper  reached  the  horse  first  and  hacked 
him  out  of  the  stall,  Bert  saw  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  speak  and  waited,  ill  at  ease.  With  relief 
he  listened  to  the  ensuing  words. 

"[letter  not  leave  that  shoe  off,  Bert'"  advised 
Jasper  mechanically,  noting,  as  he  held  up  his 
lantern,  the  absence  of  a  fore  shoe.  "He'll  go 
lame." 

"Yeh,  you're  right.  But  I'm  going  to  take  'em 
all  off  soon  an'  give  him  a  rest." 

With  a  muttered  grunt  of  good-night  from 
Jasper,  the  young  man  mounted  his  big  black 
horse.  It  broke  into  a  gallop.  Jasper  heard  the 
reckless  thudding  of  the  hoofs  for  a  time,  and 
then  the  dull  sound  faded  into  the  dark  of  a 
moonless  night. 

He  shut  the  chickenhouse  door  and  proceeded 
directly  to  the  house.  Pearl  was  not  in  the 
kitchen,  lie  found  her  putting  away  her  cheap 
Sunday  dress  with  care.  The  contrast  between 
it  and  her  common  work  clothes  on  the  chair 
stirred  his  sluggish  tongue  to  bitter  wrath. 

"You  went  an'  dressed  up  fer  him  an'  then, 
hrst  time  I  was  out  you  let  him  kiss  you  !" 

"I  didn't  no  such  thing,  Jasper  bunk  !  You're  a 
low-down  liar  to  say  so,  too  !"  The  ready  tears 
came  into  her  blue  eyes.  He  marked  how  pretty 
she  was  there  in  the  lamp-light,  with  its  rays 
,L;ieamin»-  on  her  unbound  hair  and  white  shoul- 
ders.   But  his  accumulated  rage  was  too  strong. 

"Well,  I  seen  it  comin'  on  fer  a  long  time. 
When  I  was  doin'  all  that  there  talkin'  before  sup- 
per, couldn't  you  see  I  was  doin'  the  best  I  could 
to  give  you  a  hint  to  let  him  alone?  I'm  a-goin' 
to  say  right  out  what  I  think.    You  did  kiss  him, 

fer  I  stood  out  on  the  step  an'  heard  you  " 

"1  did  not,  now,  Jasper!  An'  you're  a  sneakin' 
spy  fer  savin'  so !  I  don't  remember  what  the 
sound  was  you  heard,  but  I  swear  I  didn't  kiss 

him  !    You  can't  even  believe  yore  own  wife  " 

"No,  not  when  my  wife's  told  other  lies.  You 
don't  recall  oncet,  do  you,  before  we  was  mar- 
ried, that  you  let  Ed  Ramsey  kiss  you  an'  then 
you  lied  to  me  an'  said  he  didn't?" 

She  was  undressing  rapidly.  She  stopped,  a 
shoe  lace  in  her  hand. 


"No,  an'  I  wasn't  married  then,  an'  I  wasn't 
beholden  to  you  fer  the  truth  nohow." 

"You  seem  to  think  you  ain't  married  now, 
then,  fer  you  tell  just  as  many  lies,  seems  to  me. 
How  'bout  the  time  you  went  to  town  on  a  busy 
day  with  Lulu  Daly  an'  told  me  afterwards  that 
she  was  sick  an'  had  sent  fer  you?" 

The  i^irl  Hung  herself  on  the  bed,  crying  loud- 
ly as  she  drew  the  gaily  flowered  quilts  over  her. 

"Yes,  but  that  was  different,  too — them — 
them  little  things  wasn't  big — an' — you  hadn't  let 

me  go  anywhere  fer  six  weeks — an'  " 

"There  you  go — snivelin'  again!"  He  towered 
over  her,  tall,  furious,  and  contained. 

"See  here,  young  lady,  we'll  just  end  this  wran- 
glin'  right  now.  I  got  a  big  day's  work  ahead  of 
me  plowin'  on  that  lower  eighty,  but  I  ain't  a-goin' 
to  leave  this  house  till  you  make  me  a  promise. 
I  been  patient  to  you  as  long  as  I  kin — I've  let 
you  have  yore  own  way  too  damn'  long!  ' 

She  burrowed  into  the  coverings  fretfully,  still 
sobbing  with  babyish  gulps. 

"You  promise  that  you  ain't  goin'  to  encour- 
age Bert  Winton  no  more  an'  that  you  ain't 
a-goin'  to  let  him  in  the  house  unless'n  I'm  here. 
I  won't  have  no  gossip  'bout  you." 

Thinking  ponderously,  he  slipped  out  of  his 
clothes,  and  his  angular  motions  cast  grotesque, 
spidery  blotches  of  dark  upon  the  low  walls. 
They  danced  fitfully  as  he  walked  about. 

"If  he  comes  when  I  ain't  here,"  he  continued, 
"1  don't  care  what  you  tell  him,  only  you  see  that 
you  mind  an'  make  him  stay  away.  I  ain't 
a-goin'  to  have  nothin'  around  this  ranch  that 
don't  mind!  I'm  goin'  to  set  right  here  till  you 
come  through  with  that  promise!" 

Pearl  violently  rose  to  a  sitting  position. 
"You  ol'  grouch !"  limitless  contempt  in  her 

tone.    "Makin'  mountains  out  of  molehills  " 

"Wastin'  words — are  you  promisin'?" 
"Oh,  yes!    Now  are  you  goin'  to  come  to  bed 
an'  let  me  sleep?" 

"Maybe,  maybe!"  He  went  over  to  a  small 
table.  His  tenacious  mind,  once  aroused,  clung 
to  the  subject  on  hand.    She  divined  his  intent. 

"Jasper  Funk!  If  you  make  me  swear  on  thai 
Bible,  after  my  word,  I  vow  I'm  a-goin'  over 
an'  live  with  Jim!  Don't  you  dare — I  tol'  vol 
I  promised  an'  that's  got  to  be  enough  !" 

He  inspected  her  enraged,  immature  fact 
briefly,  and  became  conscious  of  its  weakness  a< 
be  did  so  ;  then,  with  a  grunt,  blew  out  the  lighi 
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and  climbed  awkwardly  into  bed.  After  a  while 
her  sniffles  ceased  and  his  resentment  cooled. 
They  slept. 

In  the  morning',  Pearl  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  the  crackling  fire.  She  jumped  hastily 
out  of  bed,  alarmed  and  believing  herself  to  be 
late.  Jasper  sometimes  helped  her,  in  addition 
to  his  chores,  when  very  cross  at  her,  by  way  of 
silent  reproach.  She  dressed  swiftly  with  scant 
thoughts  in  her  volatile  mind  for  the  episode  of 
the  night  before. 

She  found  Jasper  making  the  coffee. 

"You  ain't  mad  at  me  fer  wakin'  up  so  late, 
are  you,  Jasper,  honey?"  and  she  put  her  arms 
around  him  ingratiatingly.  He  responded  in  an 
odd  manner;  he  kissed  her  twice.  His  was  the 
deep,  undemonstrative  affection. 

"Xo,  Pearl-baby,  I  ain't  mad — I  kinda  thought 
I'd  git  up  early  an'  start  the  fire.  You  see."  and 
he  stuttered  over  the  creaking  apology  with  un- 
practiced  tongue,  "I  kinda  fergit  yore  awful 
young  an'  say  things  I  don't  mean — very  much." 

She  was  delighted.  Her  shallow,  dependent 
heart  could  not  endure  the  wrath  of  those  she 
loved.  She  returned  his  earnest  kisses  with  three 
or  four  fleeting  touches  of  her  red  mouth,  ca- 
resses quick  and  airy  whose  meaning  was  as 
evanescent  as  the  words  uttered  by  her  chatter- 
ing lips.  She  hastened  with  the  breakfast,  sing- 
ing. Her  merry  tune  was  in  harmony  with  the 
bright  freshness  of  the  dawn.  A  light  rain  had 
fallen  and  enhanced  the  new,  pale  green  of  the 
]>rairie  grass.  All  the  wild  birds  of  the  plains 
sang  their  twittering  songs  at  once,  the  high, 
ethereal  sweetness  of  the  larks  penetrating  the 
meager  melodies  of  the  lesser  fliers  and  piercing 
the  earthy  bustle  of  the  awakening  farm. 

Jasper  could  not  but  feel  the  blithesome  spirit 
of  the  day.  It  was  in  him  when,  with  another 
rare  kiss,  he  bade  his  wife  good-bye.  It  was 
with  him  until  he  looked  at  his  watch  at  noon- 
time. It  was  with  him  until,  driving  his  four 
horses  before  him,  he  topped  the  rise  near  the 
ranch.  There  the  glad  spirit  of  the  morning  left 
him.  Going  over  the  distant  roll  of  the  prairie 
was  a  large  dark  animal.  He  squinted  after  it, 
the  middle-aged  hopefulness  of  his  face  dead- 
ened. As  he  crossed  the  rain-washed  road,  he 
ggw,  in  the  unmarred  soil,  the  tracks  of  a  horse 
shod  only  with  three  shoes.  With  the  right  line, 
he  slapped  the  lagging  off  horse  viciously.  It 
sprang  forward  in  astonishment.     The  others 


caught  the  feeling ;  they  were  nervous  at  the 
trough  and  drew  away  from  their  driver,  the 
harness  jangling  not  unmusically.  The  dog,  too, 
remained  in  the  background. 

Pearl,  when  Jasper  came,  into  the  kitchen,  was 
putting  away  a  pie.  He  stood  looking  at  it ;  from 
the  pastry  had  been  cut  a  generous  piece.  Pearl 
turned  with  a  sprightly  greeting ;  it  stilled  on  her 
lips  as  she  saw  his  face.  With  the  frightened, 
guilty  aspect  of  a  child  confronting  an  omnipo- 
tent parent,  she  gazed  at  him.  On  the  table, 
Jasper  saw  a  bunch  of  sweet,  yellow  wild  flow- 
ers. In  the  coalscuttle  lay  a  cigarette,  half 
smoked.    It  had  a  hasty,  deserted  air. 

The  husband  stepped  up  to  his  wife. 

"You've  lied!  You've  broke  yore  promise! 
You've  let  Bert  come  in !" 

She  half  screamed  her  denial,  inspired  by  the 
menacing  terror  of  his  eyes. 

"I  didn't — I  didn't!  It  was  Jim!  He  came 
over  to  git  a  bigger  collar  for  a  horse  an'  couldn't 
find  one — an'  then  he  came  in  fer  a  minute  like 
he  always  does  an' — an'  I  gave  him  a  piece  of 
pie,  an'  " 

"Yes.  an'  I  guess  Jim's  likely  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  busy  mornin'  an'  pick  flowers  fer  his 
own  sister,  ain't  he  ?" 

His  big  frame  moved  a  short  pace  closer ;  a 
sneering  glare  of  fury  was  written  on  his  twisted 
lips  and  wrinkled  forehead  ;  the  long  restraint  of 
years  was  swept  away,  leaving  a  freedom  the 
more  wanton  because  of  past  control. 

"That's  just  what  he  did  do,  Jasper.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  he  didn't  come  over  last  night, 
an'  when  he  saw  these  posies,  he  just  took  time 
an'  picked  'em  fer  me!" 

She  backed,  the  man  following. 

"Gosh!  That's  good  lyin'!  Must  of  made  you 
hustle  some  when  you  thought  them  out.  All 
right — let's  see  how  you  answer  this  one."  He 
inhaled  a  quivering  breath.    She  shrank  back. 

"How  about  the  black  horse  I  just  seen  goin' 
over  the  hill,  an'  how  'bout  the  tracks  of  a  horse 
with  three  shoes  I  just  passed  in  the  road,  huh? 
Didn't  know  Bert's  horse  'ud  lost  a  shoe?" 

She  stared  at  him,  the  whites  of  her  eyes  show- 
ing all  around  the  blue. 

"Why,  Jasper,  Jim  borrowed  Bert's  horse  be- 
cause his  was  lame !" 

"Oh,  t'hell  with  yore  lyin'!"  His  powerful 
right  hand  grasped  her  shoulder  and  shook  her 
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as  a  dog-  does  a  gopher.    She  became  pale  with 
added  terror.    Never  had  he  been  this  way. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  lie  an'  disobey,  just  like 
1  taught  that  there  bronc  yesterday!  If  a  war- 
bridle  was  good  medicine  fer  him,  something  like 
it  ought  to  be  good  fer  you  !" 

With  a  long  arm  he  reached  behind  the  door. 
"An'  I'll  use  the  same  rope,  too!" 
Mis  wife  screamed  wildly.  She  was  filled  with 
a  clutching  horror  of  the  unknown  purpose  of 
this  strange  new  man,  her  husband.  He  ignored 
her  whimpering  words  and  bound  her  hands  and 
feet.  She  started  to  shriek  again,  too  fear- 
stricken  to  enunciate  a  plea.  The  sound  grated 
on  his  breathless  rage,  and  he  jerked  a  dishtowel 
from  behind  the  stove,  knotted  it  and  stuffed 
the  wad  in  her  mouth,  tying  the  long  ends 
roughly  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Then  he 
propped  her  in  a  chair  and  looked  at  her,  his 
grin  of  exertion  showing  an  unpleasant,  unmirth- 
ful  expanse  of  teeth.  His  big,  sweating  hands 
rubbed  up  and  down,  up  and  down  on  his  bent 
knees.  For  an  instant  he  glared,  undetermined. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  erect  and  spoke. 

"I  don't  just  know  what  I'm  a-goin'  to  do  with 
you  as  a  prize  liar — I  haven't  got  it  all  figured 
out  yet — but  I'll  be  back  shortly  an'  give  you  a 
lesson  about  like  what  I  gave  that  there  horse 
yesterday.    Then,  believe  me!  you'll  mind!" 

An  inarticulate  sound  followed  him  as  he 
passed  out  into  the  open.  The  door  banged  sav- 
agely and  overwhelmed  the  futile  murmur. 

In  a  frenzy  of  apprehension,  the  woman  strug- 
gled to  release  her  hands  and  feet.  The  frail 
kitchen  chair  rocked  and  tipped  ;  she  rolled  from 
it  onto  the  floor.  Tears  streamed  down  and  were 
absorbed  by  the  gag.  The  coarse  rope  loosened 
a  trifle,  and,  leaning  against  the  wall,  she  gained 
her  feet  with  a  mad,  exerting  wrench  of  her 
whole  body.  She  tottered  back  and  forth  un- 
steadily, each  motion  imperiling  her  balance 
more  and  more.  Abruptly,  unable  to  reach  the 
table  or  nearby  chair,  she  swayed,  a  smothered 
cry  in  her  throat,  fell,  and  crashed.  Her  fair 
head,  the  curly  hair  tumbling  around  it,  stuck  the 
sharp  stove  with  a  muffled  snap. 

Jasper,  in  the  toolshed,  fumbled  his  watch 
nervously.  It  was  a  quarter  of  one.  His  effort 
at  domestic  mastery  had  imprinted  anew  the 
lines  of  a  stubborn  soul,  stubborn  in  kindness 
and  in  wrath — a  soul  now  warring  openly  with 
the  horrible  impatience  of  a  forgiving  desire. 


"When  we  git  through  with  this  little  lesson," 
he  said  to  the  cock-eared  dog,  "we'll  give  her 
some  oats — we'll  let  her  go  to  that  damn'  dance. 
She  ain't  nothin'  but  a  kid,  nohow." 

Muttered  words  escaped  his  lips,  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  temper  cooled  to  the  normal  even 
state,  twinges  of  shame  shot  through  him,  com- 
ing and  going  like  the  manifestations  of  a  grow- 
ing bodily  disease.  That  the  pricking  darts  did 
not  become  a  fixed,  mastering  pain  was  due  to 
his  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  conduct. 

At  ten  of  one,  he  looked  at  his  watch  again 
and  started  toward  the  dwelling.  But  once  more 
the  inflexible  aspect  of  resolve  came  upon  him 
and  hardened  him.  He  turned  back.  At  one,  he 
hurried  to  the  house,  unremorseful,  but  with  a 
diffident  anxious  manner. 

He  flung  open  the  door,  and  then,  aghast, 
leaped  forward.    He  lifted  his  wife  shakingly. 
He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  prop  her  in  a 
chair,  then  rushed  with  her  into  the  bedroom. 
He  pulled  off  the  towel  and  stared  with  horror 
at  the  blood,  which,  still  trickling  from  the  thick- 
mass  of  hair,  stained  the  white  pillow.  With 
agitated  hands,  he  opened  his  pocket-knife  and 
cut  the  rope  knots.     He  started  to  touch  her, 
head,  but  drew  back.    Her  faint  breathing  terri- 
fied his  listening  ears,  and,  reaching  into  the 
washstand.  he  pulled  out  a  pint  flask  of  whiskey. 
Pouring  a  tumbler  half  full,  the  big  hands  tried 
to  force  the  raw  dose  down  her  throat.  They 
failed.   Diluting  it,  he  strove  again,  but  spilt  most 
of  it.    The  strong  fumes  filled  the  little  room. 
In  a  panic,  the  man  ran  to  the  front  door,  looked 
around,  ran  back.    He  took  a  large  drink  of  the 
liquor  himself.    The  offending  rope  caught  on 
his  foot,  and  he  hurled  it  through  the  open  win- 
dow.   Distracted,  he  began  to  unlace  her  shoes, 
when,  with  amazement,  he  felt  a  foot  draw  away 
from  him.    With  wild  and  helpless  hope  in  his 
heart,  the  man  raised  his  eyes.    The  small  figure 
half  turned,  her  arms  drew  in,  her  knees  came 
up  and  her  bloody  head  went  back.    Her  faint 
breath  strengthened,  came  loudly  for  a  few  spas- 
modic gasps  and  seemed  to  echo  in  the  quiet 
room.    Suddenly  it  ceased,  the  knees  and  arms 
relaxed.    Her  husband  seized  the  whisky  and 
rudely  forced  a  few  drops  into  the  partly  opened 
mouth,  but  he  was  without  conviction. 

Fiercely,  he  flung  his  long  arms  around  her: 
he  kissed  her  as  he  had  never  done  before — 
gentlv,  crushingly,  slowly  ;  with  a  vague  feeling 
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that  his  very  passion  could  breathe  life  into  the 
motionless  form  in  his  arms.  It  lay  quiet,  limp, 
the  head  hanging  down.  There  was  no  response 
to  the  quickly  murmured  love-words,  whose 
sparse  syllables  were  uttered  over  and  over  again 
in  low  tones — a  monotonous  flow  of  sound  er- 
ratically broken  by  the  grief-laden  inhalation  of 
a  sobbing  breath. 

Presently,  through  the  open  door,  the  dog 
came  padding  in,  and  his  long  claws  clicked  lone- 
somely  upon  the  bare  floor.  He  stopped  before 
the  man ;  sniffed  fearfully,  then  slipped  crouch- 
ing from  the  room. 

The  vanishing  animal  and  the  manner  of  his 
going  brought  a  sense  of  realization  to  the  stupe- 
fied man.  An  expression  of  fright  flashed  over 
his  face  ;  his  hands  loosened  their  gripping  hold ; 
he  laid  the  figure  on  the  bed,  shivering  as  in  a 
winter  blast.  Consternation,  bewilderment,  ter- 
ror, wiped  from  his  face  the  furrows  of  willful- 
ness. The  black  growth  of  a  day's  beard  accen- 
tuated his  white  exhaustion.  Trembling,  he 
backed  out  into  the  afternoon  sunlight,  his  face 
ever  toward  the  room.  He  had  worked  hard ; 
he  had  eaten  nothing;  now  he  was  physically 
sick.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  on  the  woodpile, 
fronting  the  house,  his  bowed  head  in  his  hands, 
while  around  him  continued  the  unheeding, 
peaceful  farnryard  voices.  A  rooster  crowed  ;  the 
week-old  calf  bawled  for  its  mother  in  a  series 
of  unchanging,  tedious  cadences.  The  dog,  with 
hi ^  uncanny  consciousness  of  disaster,  thrust  an 
insistent  nose  under  the  clasped  hands ;  the  lack 
of  a  reply  confirmed  his  sense  of  woe.  Sitting 
back  on  his  haunches,  he  poured  a  rising,  rolling 


cry  of  concentrated  sorrow  into  the  tranquil  air — 
the  condensed  sadness  of  centuries  of  man-wor- 
shipping ancestors  in  his  mournful  voice. 

Startled,  the  man  sprang  to  his  feet.  Again 
he  entered  the  house  and  knelt  by  the  bedside ; 
but  now  there  was  no  promise  of  soothing, 
dreamless  sleep  made  sweet  and  secure  by  the 
presence  of  his  accustomed,  loved  companion — 
there  was  only  unguessable  desolation.  He 
looked  long  into  the  dead  face  of  his  wife;  he 
put  his  hand  on  her  white  breast.  Once  more  a 
passion  of  love  and  a  rending  sense  of  the  irre- 
trievable stormed  over  him  ;  he  seized  her  face 
in  his  hands — then  fell  back,  chilled  by  the  un- 
mistakable presence  of  death. 

With  a  blank  fear  of  idleness  heavy  upon  him, 
he  compelled  himself  to  straighten  the  crooked 
limbs,  so  incongruously  contorted,  and  began, 
but  soon  abandoned,  a  shuddering  attempt  to 
smooth  the  tangled  hair. 

Once,  obeying  an  unformulated  craving,  he 
went  to  the  bench  for  a  drink.  His  miserable 
eyes  realized  the  vase  of  yellow  flowers.  With  a 
violent  motion  he  brushed  the  glass  container 
to  the  floor,  and  stamped  crazily  upon  the  pale 
blossoms.  Their  sickening  fragrance  mingled 
with  the  pervading  odor  of  the  whisky. 

Twice  he  went  to  the  gate,  irresolute  each 
time,  gazing  in  all  directions.  He  walked  to 
the  barn,  half  placed  a  saddle  on  his  horse,  then 
hastened  back  to  the  house  to  look  once  more  on 
the  lifeless  face  of  his  wife.  The  pressure  of  the 
gag  had  left  a  streak  on  her  chin.  The  muscles 
of  his  neck  moved  tortuously  as  he  beheld  the 
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flaw  on  the  colorless  skin  ;  he  was  too  dumb  with 
agony  to  cry  ont. 
'  In  a  frenzy  of  constant  motion,  he  passed  the 
afternoon.  At  six,  aroused  by  the  coming  twi- 
light and  the  chorus  of  grunting  pigs,  he  me- 
chanically fed  them.  He  carried  two  pails  of 
water  to  their  pen  when  the  big  black  horse  of 
Bert  Winton  jolted  to  a  stop  before  him.  Apa- 
thetically Jasper  Funk  noted  it,  with  no  wonder 
at  its  apparently  noiseless  approach.  On  the  res- 
tive animal  was  the  brother  of  Pearl. 

"Hey,  Jasper,  got  a  collar  I  kin  use  fer— 
With  a  fascinated  stare  at  the  feet  of  the  black 
horse,  Jasper  interrupted. 

"What're  you  ridin'  Bert's  horse  fer?" 
The  young  man  gazed  down  curiously.  His 
brother-in-law  seemed  different. 

"Mine's  lame.  Rode  this  one  this  mornin', 
too.    Didn't  Pearl  tell  you  I  came  over  to  git 

that  collar  " 

-Yes — yes,  Pearl  told  me — go  down  to  the 
barn  an'  take  a  collar  from  the  big  set  of  harness, 
then  come  up  to  the  house.    I — I'll  tell  Pearl." 

Jasper  Funk  watched  the  brother  ot  Pearl 
disappear  into  the  barn,  then  he  turned  toward 
the  dark  house,  which,  so  cheerfully  a  home  but 
a  few  short  hours  ago,  now  loomed  up  into  the 
shadowv  night  in  lonely,  dreadful  dignity.  His 
feet  followed  the  path  with  undeviating  exact- 
ness. They  clumped  regularly,  without  haste,  in 
measured  paces.  The  pleased  dog,  welcoming 
the  stir  of  life,  leaped  unnoticed  before  him. 

For  a  moment  his  foot  rested  on  the  step.  The 
big  head  moved  and  the  sunken  eyes  stared  back. 
Then  with  his  left  hand  he  opened  the  door,  went 
inside  and  closed  it  softly.  As  he  slowly  released 
the  knob,  he  put  his  right  hand  into  the  loose 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  with  his  blunt,  work- 
scarred  thumb,  pushed  down  the  safety  catch  of 
a  .38  automatic  pistol. 
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From  the  Autobiography  of  David  Starr  Jordan 


California  in  1880 
Returning  in  September,  1879,  from  a  trip  to 
Europe,  I  took  up  my  new  work  in  the  university 
with  much  enthusiasm.  Naturally  I  found  there 
more  and  better  equipment  and  a  more  generous 
atmosphere  than  at  Butler,  although  the  larger 
institution  was  quite  as  heavily  burdened  by  edu- 
cational tradition.  In  addition  to  several  excel- 
lent students  who  had  followed  me  from  Irving- 
ton,  a  number  of  others  showed  marked  promise. 
1  had  hardly  made  a  beginning,  however,  when 
a  most  unforeseen  call  to  government  service 
gave  me  a  rare  opportunity  for  field  work  in 
Zoology. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau,  under  the 
efficient  administration  of  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  had  planned  for  1880  a  report  which  in 
fullness  and  accuracy  should  far  surpass  any  work 
of  the  kind  before  attempted.  Through  coopera- 
tion with  Baird  and  Goode,  the  investigation  of 
marine  industries  was  turned  over  to  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  Dr.  Bean 
went  to  Alaska  on  a  similar  mission,  and  Silas 
Stearns,  a  delightful  young  student  of  nature, 
canvassed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Through  an  ad- 
justment whereby  my  collegiate  work  was  placed 
temporarily  in  Dudley's  hands,  I  was  enabled  to 
accept  the  alluring  assignment,  upon  which  I 
entered  in  December,  1879.  Gilbert,  then  one 
of  my  graduate  students,  accompanied  me  as 


secretary  and  assistant,  in  both  of  which  capaci- 
ties he  proved  most  efficient. 

Our  special  duty  was  to  visit  or  communicate 
with  every  post  office  within  five  miles  of  the 
Coast  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
to  list  the  various  species  of  fishes  and  other 
marine  animals  inhabiting  adjacent  waters,  and 
to  report  fully  on  their  habits,  food,  and  value ; 
also  to  describe  in  detail  the  past,  present,  and 
probable  future  of  all  industries  related  to  the 
sea.  This  investigation,  involving  nearly  a  year 
of  travel  and  research,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  my  scientific  career. 

Toward  the  end  of  December  we  left  Chicago 
for  California,  settling  down  in  the  train  for  the 
seven  days  it  then  took  to  reach  San  Francisco. 
Through  Wyoming  we  saw  great  herds  of  ante- 
lope ;  at  Ogden  we  had  a  chance  to  climb  a  snowy 
peak  of  the  Wasatch  range,  which  overtops  the 
town  and  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  then  covered  with  ice. 

Arrived  at  San  Francisco,  we  decided  to  begin 
with  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  and  accord- 
ingly went  at  once  by  rail  to  Los  Angeles  whence 
we  planned  to  travel  by  steamer  to  San  Diego. 
In  Los  Angeles  I  was  much  impressed  by  see- 
ing the  boys  playing  ball  with  oranges  at  Christ- 
mas. But  it  was  still  a  mere  village, — mostly 
Mexican,  its  only  hotel  being  the  Pico  House,  a 
tienda  on  the  old  Plaza, — and  the  country  round 
about  was  practically  a  desert  of  cactus  and  sage- 
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brush.    The  steamer  for  San  Diego  started,  then 
as  at  present,  from  the  port  of  San  Pedro.    I  lav- 
ing reached  the  little  town  a  few  hours  ahead  of 
time,  we  climbed  the  inviting  Palos  Yerdes,  the 
hill  <if  "green  trees,"  above  the  two  villages  of  . 
San  Pedro  and  Wilmington,  both  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.    But  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  clear  air  of  the  West, 
Palos  Verdes  proved  to  be  higher  than  it  looked, 
commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect.    So  we 
missed  the  boat  and  had  to  go  by  night  and  day 
stage  from  Santa  Ana  to  San  Diego,  a  distance 
f  eighty  miles. 
Toward  midnight  we  changed  horses  at  pic- 
turesque San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  first  Mission 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  one  which  six  years  later 
furnished  the  architectural  motive  of  Stanford 
University.     Directly    in    front    stands  an  old 
pepper  tree,  dating,  at  least  according  to  our 
veracious  stage  driver,  from  the  year  One.  For 
breakfast  we  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  Mission 
San  Luis  Rey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  series,   then   neglected  but   since  partly 
restored,   though   not   wholly  to  its  advantage. 
San  Diego  was  reached  the  following  afternoon. 
There  in  the  local  "Chinatown,"  to  which  we  at 
once  made  our  way,  I  picked  up  a  small  speci- 
men of  a  true  Sole — Symphur'us  atricauda — the 
first  of  its  type  to  be  recorded  from  the  American 
side  of  the  Pacific.    That  discovery  we  regarded 
as  a  good  omen,  as  it  showed  the  field  to  be  by 
no  means  exhausted. 

San  Diego  was  then  a  small,  remote  city  which 
on  the  strength  of  its  climate  (the  most  equable 
in  the  United  States)  had  been  overtaken  by  an 
unfortunate  boom.  This  had  dotted  the  neigh- 
boring hills  with  city  lots  and  left  the  town 
financially  stranded. 

Our  office  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  wharf,  in 
an  empty  saloon  with  the  significant  legends 
"Last  Chance"  on  the  side  toward  town,  and 
"First  Chance"  next  the  wharf.  One  day  we 
had  a  call  from  a  man  who  remarked  that  he 
starved  out  in  that  place,  and  had  dropped  in  to 
see  how  business  was  going  with  us!  Next  ar- 
rived a  fat  squaw  calling  herself  Ramona  and 
insisting  "Me  want  whisky."  It  took  some  min- 
utes to  persuade  her  that  the  "Last  Chance"  had 
gone  dry.  Finally,  however,  we  succeeded  in 
leading  her  out  of  the  shop,  her  little  son  push- 
ing vigorously  from  behind. 


At  that  time,  throughout  California,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  "Chinese  cheap 
labor."  In  San  Diego,  at  least,  this  was  mainly 
talk,  the  people  meanwhile  allowing  the  Chinese 
fishermen  to  depopulate  the  bay  by  the  use  of 
fine,  small  nets  trapping  everything,  little  and 
big — all  of  which  they  dried,  salted,  and  sent  to 
China.  That  disastrous  practice  I  attempted  to 
stop  "in  the  name  of  the  law."  The  men  ac- 
cordingly came  to  know  me  as  "Law"  or  "Mr. 
Law,"  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  fishery 
statutes,  not  executed  until  after  my  arrival, 
were  of  my  own  making.  On  our  return  later 
in  the  year  they  stopped  work  entirely,  evidently 
fearing  to  take  any  chances  with  "Law."  To 
secure  specimens,  therefore,  I  had  to  hire  men 
to  fish  for  me. 

In  the  town  we  found  a  thriving  Natural 
History  Society,  of  which  Daniel  Cleveland  was 
the  leading  spirit.  One  of  its  most  active  mem- 
bers was  Rosa  Smith,  who  later  married  Eigen- 
mann,  my  assistant  and  successor  in  Zoology  at 
Indiana  University.  Miss  Smith  accompanied 
us  on  various  scientific  excursions,  going,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  Portland.  She  discovered  and 
described  a  few  species  from  San  Diego  ;  after- 
ward she  associated  herself  with  her  husband's 
work  on  the  fishes  of  that  region  and,  later,  on 
those  of  Brazil. 

From  San  Diego  we  moved  up  to  Wilming- 
ton, which  adjoins  San  Pedro,  and  there  daily 
overhauled  the  boats  of  the  Portuguese  fisher- 
men who  work  between  the  latter  town  and 
Santa  Catalina  Island.  Wilmington  proved  ai 
excellent  place  for  our  purposes,  though  it  was 
then  a  bit  crude  socially. 

Santa  Catalina  itself,  with  its  settlement  of  Avalon, 
soon  afterward  became  the  most  noted  center  of  big- 
game  fishing  in  the  world.  About  it  swarm  the  great 
Leaping  Tuna  or  Tunny — Thunnus  thynnus — which 
reaches  a  weight  of  six  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and 
takes  the  hook  mightily;  the  Albacore — Genuo  alalou- 
ga — 0f  about  twenty  pounds  and  with  long,  ribbon-like 
pectoral  fins;  the  Swordfish — Xipliias  gladius— identical 
with  the  giant  Swordfish  of  the  Atlantic;  the  Marlin- 
spike-tish — Tetrapturus  mitsukurii — a  smaller  edition  of 
the  Swordfish,  but  still  mighty;  the  Yellow-fin  Tuna— 
Germo  macropterus — a  common  fish  of  Japan;  the  huge 
Bass  or  "Jewfish"— Stereolepis  gigas;  and  the  swift  Yel- 
lowtail  or  Amber  fish — Seriola  dorsalis.  The  famous 
Tuna  is  coarse  and  oily,  but  the  Swordfish  is  highly  val- 
ued as  food.  The  Yellowtail  is  also  excellent,  and  the 
Albacore  has  delicate  white  flesh  of  a  rich  flavor,  so  that 
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lately  it  has  been  extensively  canned  (tinned)  under 
the  name  of  Tuna,  unfortunate  because  incorrect. 

On  the  whitewashed  walls  of  our  little  labora- 
tory in  Wilmington,  Gilbert  and  I  by  turns  con- 
tributed to 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Palos  Verdes 

(Written  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  rainy  season,  at  San  Pedro  de  los 
Angeles,  by  a  fragment  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
January  31,  1880.) 

When  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Feels  too  lazy  to  go  fishing, 
And  the  star-eyed  Sefioritas  in 

siesta  slumber  soft : 
Let  us  leave  Saint  Peter's  valley, 
With  its  "benzine"  and  alkali. 
And  its  dirty  "customhouses,"  for  the 

mountain  side  aloft. 

Let  us  to  the  Palos  Verdes, 
Where  the  vaquero  doth  herd  his 
By  the  cactus-sorely-prickled 

on  the  sagebrush-feeding  flocks, 
To  the  greenest  of  green  mountains, 
Which  without  nor  brooks  nor  fountains 
Keeps  its  slopes  as  sleek,  as  glossy 

as  a  mermaid's  curling  locks, 

Past  the  burrows  which  the  rabbit 

Digs  as  if  by  force  of  habit, 

'Neath  the  tangled  roots  of  cactus,  where 

a  plow  can  never  reach  ; 
And  the  little  owls  (the  "Greasers" 
Call  these  solemn  birds  "Professors") 
On  the  rabbit  burrows  dreaming, 

vanish  with  a  sudden  screech. 

Though  the  air  appears  so  quiet 

The  mirage  doth  wildly  riot, 

On  the  highlands  and  the  islands 

building  pinnacles  like  mad. 
Far  beyond,  across  the  islands. 
Lie  the  snowy  heights  where  Silence, 
All  unmoved  by  human  uproars, 

holds  his  court  on  Soledad. 

Down  the  slope  we  climb,  where  cactus, 
With  its  vicious  thorns  hath  scratched  us, 
And  the  rolling  gourd  doth  flourish 

till  against  a  stone  it  knocks ; 
From  the  last  bluff,  steep  and  stony, 
To  the  beach  where  Abalone 
With  his  slimy  fingers  delving,  crawls 

beneath  the  shelving  rocks. 

There  the  mad  Pacific  plunges 
On  the  gentle-tempered  sponges. 
And  the  Octopus  doth  lunge  his 

venom  at  each  passing  shark. 


There  the  very  long-nosed  Garfish, 
And  the  very  short-nosed  "Star"  fish, 
And  full  many  another  "quar"  fish 
getting  in  his  little  work. 

In  the  kelp  the  junks,  strange  vessels, 
In  whose  sails  and  rigging  nestles, 
Drying  for  the  China  market 

Ftl,  and  Rockfish  red  as  blood. 
While  the  whistle  of  the  steamer 
Wakens  every  startled  dreamer, 
As  it  plows  through  muddy  water,  stops 

at  last  in  watery  mud. 

Riding  cn  his  vicious  "bronco," 

Coming  in  from  the  Barranca, 

With  his  red  serape  glowing  through 

the  Eucalyptus  trees, 
Comes  the  swarthy  Mexicano, 
Frowning  like  a  Castillano, 
With  his  long  mustachio  waving  like 

a  pennon  in  the  breeze. 

Soon  the  morning  call  to  business 
Breaks  our  fine  poetic  dizziness, 
And  the  sun  once  more  is  creeping 

o'er  the  Sepulveda  hills. 
And,  dear  friends,  we  promise  never, 
Never,  that  is,  hardly  ever, 
To  repeat  this  gross  addition  to  your 

necessary  ills. 

In  February  we  proceeded  northward  to  Santa 
Barbara,  charmingly  situated,  and  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  French  Riviera.  As  a  collecting 
ground  it  proved  one  of  the  best,  the  channel  and 
the  off-shore  islands  being  rich  in  fish  life.  One 
day  we  climbed  the  Sierra  Santa  Ynez,  which 
rises  behind  the  town  and  gives  a  superb  view. 
This  was  one  of  the  roughest  ascents  I  ever 
made,  because  of  the  ragged  shrubbery  which 
envelopes  its  slopes.  That  evening  on  our  re- 
turn, hot  and  dusty,  we  were  delighted  to  find 
that  the  men  employed  by  us,  John  Weinmiller 
from  Maine  and  Andrea  Larco,  a  Genovese,  had 
brought  in  a  new  species,  the  most  brilliant  fish 
on  the  coast,  light  pink  in  color,  crossed  by  broad 
bands  of  deep  crimson,  and  known  as  the 
"Spanish  Flag."  This,  our  choicest  discovery, 
we  named  S ebastichthys  rubrivinctus. 

An  Albacore  yielded  another  interesting  find, 
for  it  had  swallowed  a  full-grown  hake — Mer- 
luccius — in  the  stomach  of  which  lay  a  little  deep- 
sea  fish — Sudis  ringens — never  seen  before  or 
since,  though  afterward  we  opened  many  an 
Albacore  and  many  a  hake.  One  more  rarity, 
and  only  one,   rewarded   us   in   the   process — 
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a  tiny  lantern  fish  with  luminous  spots,  which 
had  risen  from  the  deeps  in  a  storm  (nothing 
else  ever  firings  it  from  below )  and  which  we 
named  Myctophum  crenulare. 

In  the  channel  the  California  Flying  Fish — 
Cypselurus  calif  amicus — runs  in  multitudes  in 
early  spring,  so  that  we  had  an  opportunity, 
unique  up  to  that  time,  to  learn  exactly  how  it 
flies.  From  a  boat  one  could  see  every  move- 
ment. Since  tfien  1  fiave  watched  the  flight  of 
numerous  species  of  Cypselurus,  large  and  small, 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  my 
later  observations  confirm  our  first  conclusions, 
although  none  of  the  others  have  the  force  or 
spread  of  "wing"  of  calif  amicus,  the  largest 
known.  This  flies  for  distances  varying  from  a 
few  rods  to  upward  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  rarely 
rising  more  than  from  four  to  six  feet.  All 
movements  below  the  surface  are  extremely 
rapid,  but  the  sole  source  of  motive  power  in 
water  or  out  is  the  impulse  given  by  the  power- 
ful tail,  which  vibrates  rapidly  and  strongly 
until  the  whole  body  has  emerged.  While  this 
motion  continues,  however,  the  pectorals  or 
wings  seem  to  be  also  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibra- 
tion,— a  fallacious  appearance,  as  they  are 
simply  shaken  by  the  general  agitation,  the 
animal  having  ability  only  to  spread  and  fold 
them.  The  ventrals  remain  folded  until  the  tail 
leaves  the  water  and  becomes  quiet,  at  which 
time  both  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  spread, 
then  held  at  rest.  They  thus  serve,  not  as  actual 
wings,  but  rather  as  parachutes  to  hold  up  the 
body.  When  the  fish  drops  and  touches  the  sur- 
face, tail  vibration  again  begins — with  it,  also, 
the  apparent  movement  of  the  pectorals.  Flight 
is  now  resumed,  to  be  finished  finally  for  the 
moment  in  a  big  splash. 

In  the  air  Flying  Fishes  look  like  large  dragon 
flies.  Their  process  is  very  swift,  at  first  in  a 
straight  line  but  later  deflected  into  a  curve,  and 
always  without  relation  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  When  a  vessel  passes  through  a  school, 
they  spring  up  before  it,  moving  away  in  all 
directions  like  grasshoppers  in  a  meadow.  Off 
Walpole  Island  in  the  South  Pacific,  I  once 
caught  "on  the  fly"  a  large  individual,  which 
proved  to  be  new  to  science.  In  the  Tropics  live 
some  species  not  exceeding  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  with  very  short  pectorals  and  little 
ventrals ;  these  fly  a  few  yards  only. 


At  Santa  Barbara  we  received  word  from  Pro- 
fessor Baird  that  a  certain  Mr.  Barnard  who 
had  an  Indian  mound  on  his  farm  at  San  Buena- 
ventura (now  shortened  to  Ventura)  had  re- 
quested the  Smithsonian  to  send  some  one  to 
open  it.  Being  practically  on  the  spot,  we  were 
asked  by  Baird  to  attend  to  the  matter,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  it  in  hand.  At  the  very  outset, 
however,  while  trying  to  hire  a  few  Chinese  for 
the  necessary  work,  we  hit  a  snag.  For  one 
and  all  made  the  same  answer,  "No  workee  to- 
day ;  me  Happy  New  Year!"  (The  Chinese  year 
formerly  began  in  March.)  Several  Mexicans 
were  finally  secured,  and  one  of  tfie  implements 
they  dug  out  was  said  to  be  unique  among 
aboriginal  relics. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  little  daughter,  Miss 
Maryline,  had  just  arrived  in  the  Barnard  home. 
Twenty-one  years  later  she  received  from  my 
hands  the  Bachelor's  Degree  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

From  Santa  Barbara  we  went  to  San  Puis1 
Obispo.  At  Port  Harford  ( its  seaport )  we 
found  northerly  species,  as  Point  Concepcion, 
midway  between  there  and  Santa  Barbara,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  two  faunas.  Here  the 
chilled  Japanese  Current  is  deflected  into  the  sea, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  a  broad  and  vaguely  de- 
fined "whirlpool."  That  great  ocean  river  or 
Asiatic  Gulf  Stream,  the  Kuro-shiwo  or  "Black 
Current,"  flows  northward  from  the  Philippines, 
warmly  drenching  the  east  coast  of  Japan.  It 
then  runs  northeastward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
thence  across  to  Sitka,  losing  its  heat  on  the  way 
and  bathing  the  shores  in  mist  and  rain.  Next, 
thoroughly  cooled,  it  bends  southward  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Point  Concepcion,  reducing 
summer  temperatures  to  a  much  lower  point  than 
that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic 
or  the  western  Pacific,  and  thus  bearing  Northern 
forms  southward  to  Monterey  and  beyond. 

At  San  Luis  Obispo  we  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Millie-Christine,  the  "Siamese 
Twins"  of  that  epoch,  two  good-looking  mulatto 
girls,  tragically  bound  together  for  life  and 
death.  Relatively  well  educated,  I  may  fairly 
say  cultivated,  they  were  as  distinct  mentally  as 
any  pair  of  "identical  twins,"  conversing  together 
and  with  others  in  the  usual  fashion.    In  San 

1  Pronounced  "Loo-eece,"  and  accented  on  the  last 
syllable;  final  "s"  is  always  pronounced  in  Spanish. 
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Luis  Obispo,  also,  we  attended  the  performance 
of  a  clever  magician  whom  I  mainly  remember 
from  his  discomfiture  next  day  when  he  care- 
lessly let  slip  his  magic  cane  through  a  break 
in  the  wharf.  Attempting  to  hire  some  one  to  dive 
for  it.  he  was  as  helpless  as  any  ordinary  mortal.  ■ 

Later  in  March  we  came  to  Monterey.  There 
in  that  former  Spanish  capital,  where  some  of 
the  old  timers  were  still  living,  we  found  much 
of  interest.  It  also  furnished  our  best  collect- 
ing ground.  In  the  search  for  material,  we  had 
the  energetic  help  of  a  Portuguese  lad  named 
Manuel  Duarte.  now  a  flourishing  local  fish 
dealer.  Among  our  many  experiences  was  a  day 
with  very  low  tide,  spent  far  out  on  the  rocks 
beyond  the  Point  of  Pines,  spearing  little  blennies 
and  sculpins  with  a  sharpened,  three-tined  fork. 
Needless  to  say,  the  water  seemed  warmer  than 
it  now  does  to  either  of  us  ! 

At  Monterey  we  found  a  species  of  Hagfish — 
Polistotrema  stouti — in  considerable  abundance. 
This  eel-shaped,  slimy  creature,  plum  color  and 
about  a  foot  long,  is  persona  non  grata  with  its 
neighbors.  Its  habits  are  bad.  Fastening  its 
sncker-like  mouth  with  rasping  teeth  within  the 
gill  opening  of  a  large  fish,  it  gnaws  into  the 
body,  devouring  all  the  muscular  system  of  i's 
••host"  and  reducing  it  to  a  hulk.  Many  large 
fishes,  flounders  and  rockfish  especially,  are  taken 
in  this  sad  plight.  When  the  victim  finally  dies, 
the  parasite  makes  its  escape;  and  sometimes 
when  a  poor  wreck  is  hauled  up  in  a  net,  the 
pirate  may  be  observed  thrusting  its  eyeless  head 
from  out  the  hole  and  then  plumping  inconti- 
nently into  the  water  in  search  of  a  new  boarding 
place. 

In  the  Monterey  region  we  investigated 
(among  other  places)  the  little  Bay  of  Carmel, 
not  far  from  which  stands  the  old  Mission  of 
"San  Carlos  Borromeo  in  Carmelo,"  overlooking 
the  mouth  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Carmel  River.  The  roof  of  the  picturesque 
church  then  falling  into  ruins — its  beams  hav- 
ing been  made  of  the  perishable  Monterey  pine 
— was  being  restored  by  the  devoted  Father 
Casanova,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Lelaud  Stan- 
ford. At  that  same  time  also  Mrs.  Stanford  set 
up  on  the  hill  above  the  spot  where  in  1603, 
Yiscaino  landed  and  celebrated  mass  under  a  live 
oak,  a  monument  to  Padre  Junipero  Serra, 
founder  of  most  of  the  California  Missions. 


Serra  stands  out  as  the  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  pious  background  of  California  history. 
Lured  by  heavenly  visions,  he  left  La  Paz  on 
foot  early  in  1769  in  one  of  Portola's  two  official 
land  parties  designed  to  carry  the  true  faith  to 
beautiful  New  Spain.  In  front  of  each  division 
were  driven  a  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Having 
put  behind  them  some  eight  hundred  miles  of 
barren  cactus-laden  rock  and  sand,  on  July  1 
they  reached  the  gentle  bay  where  Serra  founded 
the  Mission  of  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  the  first  of 
a  long  series  to  "girdle  the  heathen  land."  After- 
ward the  Padre  made  his  permanent  headquarters 
at  Monterey,  the  capital  of  Alta  (Upper)  Cali- 
fornia, and  lies  buried  by  the  old  Mission  Church 
of  San  Carlos. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  Bay  projects  the  pic- 
turesque and  famous  Cypress  Point,  one  of  the 
several  headlands  of  the  pine-clad  peninsula 
which  culminates  in  the  Point  of  Pines.  Cypress 
Point  bears  a  grove  of  ancient  but  noble  Monte- 
rey Cypresses  —  Citprcssus  macrocdrpa  —  many 
of  them  so  bent  and  twisted  by  the  northwest 
trades  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  some  Inferno 
of  Dore.  This  particular  species,  quite  unlike 
any  other  conifer  north  of  Mexico,  is  found 
native  only  here  and  on  the  neighboring  Point 
Lobos1  which  bounds  the  bay  on  the  south.  The 
Monterey  Pine — Pinus  radiata — much  like  com- 
mon Japanese  forms  but  wholly  different  from 
any  other  American  species,  is  also  rigidly  con- 
fined in  nature  to  a  small  district  around  Mon- 
terey. Both  pine  and  cypress  grow  readily  from 
seed  and  are  planted  widely  in  California  and  in 
southern  Australia. 

Cypress  Point  and  the  Point  of  Pines  are  now 
both  included  in  the  glorious  "Seventeen-mile 
Drive"  from  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  situated  in  a 
superb  park  of  live  oak  and  pine  and  everywhere 
known  to  world  travelers.  The  road  winds 
through  a  somber  pine  forest  out  to  the  ocean's 
edge,  then  along  the  shore  for  many  miles — the 
rock-frayed,  white-fringed  break  of  blue  water 
against  beach  or  rudely  jutting  headland  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  silvery  dunes  backed 
by  primeval  cypresses.  Within  recent  years, 
also,  about  forty  miles  of  similarly  perfect  road 
have  been  cut  across  and  up  the  wooded  penin- 

1  Lobos,  "wolves."  a  name  applied  to  the  barking 
brown  sea  lion — Zalophus  calif ornianus. 
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sula,  disclosing-  noble  views  of  both  Monterey 
Bay  and  the  Pacific.  Around  Pebble  Beach  just 
north  of  Carmel  many  charming-  villas  arc  now 
arising. 

Along  the  whole  coast  from  Carmel  to  Cayucos 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  the  wild  and  pine- 
covered  Santa  Lucia  range  thrusts  itself  abruptly 
into  the  sea.  The  result  is  a  series  of  rincones2 
of  singular  beauty,  and  so  rugged  that  from  Point 
Sur  (about  midway)  to  Cayucos,  there  is  no 
room  for  a  road.  Of  all  these  headlands  the 
most  beautiful  and  impressive  is  Point  Lobos,  a 
granite  promontory  cut  by  wave  action  into  deep 
ravines  up  which  the  great  surf  of  the  rising- 
tide  rushes  with  merciless  force,  breaking  into 
wondrous  mighty  cascades  of  white  foam.  South 
of  the  storm-swept  inlets  of  Alaska  nothing  finer 
of  its  kind  appears  on  any  coast.  At  Lobos,  also, 
the  lone,  primeval  group  of  gnarled,  wind-twisted 
cypresses,  clinging"  wherever  soil  remains  on  top 
or  side,  lend  their  peculiar  charm  to  a  spot  beau- 
tiful indeed  without  them. 

The  drive  from  Lobos  to  Sur  challenges  com- 
parison with  the  famous  cornice  routes  of  the 
French  Riviera,  although  it  lacks,  of  course,  the 
finished  beauty  of  those  ancient  highways. 

Thirteen  years  ago  my  wife  Jessie  built  a 

2  Plural  of  rincon — big  nose — the  Spanish  word  for 
headland. 


modest  seaside  cottage  at  Carmel,  almost  on  the 
Camilla  Real  or  trail  originally  connecting  the 
Mission  of  San  Carlos  with  the  old  Presidio  or 
barracks  at  Monterey.  This  served  as  a  special 
retreat  for  herself  and  Eric  during  my  various 
absences  on  government  affairs.  Since  then  we 
have  spent  many  delightful  days  in  that  exquisite 
spot,  and  there  the  hoy  at  the  age  of  nine  really 
began  to  collect  shells.  For  these  reasons  I  take 
pleasure  in  adding  a  few  lines  written  by  me  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  la  Ensenadita  dc 
Cdrmelo — "the  little  bay  of  Carmel." 

Of  all  the  indentations  on  the  coast  of  California,  the 
most  picturesque  and  most  charming  is  the  little  hay  of 
Carmelo,  which  lies  just  south  of  the  point  of  Los  Piaos, 
between  this  and  the  rocky  cape  of  Los  Lobos,  its  blue 
waters  sheltered  from  the  northwest  trades  by  the  pine- 
clad  peninsula  which  ends  in  the  reefs  of  the  Point  of 
Pines.  No  one  lives  on  this  bay  at  present  except  a 
farmer  or  two,  a  little  colony  of  Chinese  fishermen  who 
have  a  Pescadero  or  fishing  camp  in  the  edge  of  the 
pines,  and  a  little  group  of  Portuguese  (Captain  Verisi- 
mo  )  who  watch  for  whales  on  a  rocky  ledge  near  Point 
Lobos.1 

When  the  above  was  written,  I  little  thought 
that  one  day  Carmel  would  shelter  its  present 
colony  of  beauty  lovers,  and  among  them  my 
own  family  ! 

1  From  a  manuscript  report  to  United  State  Census 
Bureau,  March,  1880. 


Lines  After  Having  Written  a  Poem 

By  Dorothy  Alling 

My  heart  is  pounding  hard,  my  breath  comes  fast ; 

I've  had  a  race  with  Beauty,  not  the  first 

She's  given  me,  nor  will  it  he  the  last. 

My  feet  were  swift  today,  yet  I  am  cursed 
To  know  her  near  and  to  approach  her  not. 

She  seemed  but  just  beyond — a  stride,  or  two! 

I  hurried,  panting,  on  ;  the  chase  was  hot, 

And  always  as  I  ran,  the  distance  grew. 
I  passed  her  footprint  green  and  cool  in  moss  ; 

I  heard  her  laughing  once  .  .  .  or  did  I  hear? 

I  found  the  path  she  did  but  lately  cross  ; 
And  yet  I  missed  her  quite, — so  near,  so  near. 

O  Beauty,  how  thy  pagan  limbs  are  fleet ! 

O  Beauty,  thou  art  wild  and  bitter  sweet ! 


The  Brown  Hymn-Book 

OR  THE  ROMANCE  OF  CAPTAIN  BENGSTROM 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 


WHEN  I  came  up  for  my  watch  on  deck, 
Captain  Bengstrom  was  sitting  in  his 
small  folding  chair,  close  to  the  main 
brace  bumkin,  reading  his  old  brown  leather- 
covered  Bible  (at  least  I  thought  it  was  a  Bible). 
The  Old  Man  seemed  to  be  uncommonly  fond 
of  the  book.  Down  in  the  cabin  it  always  occupied 
a  place  of  honor  on  the  Captain's  table,  and,  al- 
though he  seldom  read  anything  else,  he  was  seen 
quite  often,  when  the  weather  was  fair,  perusing 
the  ancient  brown  volume.  I  thought  this  some- 
what puzzling,  for,  although  not  a  profane  or  a 
particularly  coarse  man.  Captain  Bengstrom  was 
far  from  being  a  religious  enthusiast. 

As  we  were  having  a  calm  spell,  there  was  little 
for  me  (as  the  Second  Mate)  to  do— the  Boat- 
swain looked  after  the  "hands,"  most  of  whom 
were  splicing  ropes  in  the  midships  ;  and  I  decided 
to  draw  the  Old  Man  into  a  conversation. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  I  said.  "The  prospects  of 
a  breeze  don't  seem  much  better  yet,  eh?" 

"How  d'  you,  Mr.  Gregerson?"  Captain  Beng- 
strom lifted  his  weather-beaten  face,  and,  laying 
down  the  book,  arose  from  his  chair  and  straight- 
ened his  six  feet  of  bone  and  muscle — he  was  a 
powerful  man.  "No,  they  don't,"  he  admitted, 
pulling  out  his  pouch  of  tobacco  and  a  meer- 
schaum pipe. 

I  picked  up  the  book,  and  found  to  my  surprise 
that  it  was  not  a  Bible,  but  a  Norwegian  hymn- 
book — one  of  the  kind  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  older  generation  of  church-going 
land-folk  in  Norway. 

"Quite  an  old  book,  this."  I  remarked,  in  waul 
of  something  better  to  say. 

"Yes.  it  's  an  old  book,  and  also  an  old  friend 
of  mine,"  said  Captain  Bengstrom,  lighting  his 
pipe  and  sitting  down  again.  "Do  you  believe  in 
Providence,  Mr.  Gregerson?"  he  then  suddenly 
asked;  and  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he 
continued,  "I  do — thanks  to  this  old  book." 

Then  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  brown  hymn- 
book  : 

"I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  little  fishing  village 


named  Oversund,  about  thirty  versts  south  of 
Bergen.  My  father  was  a  fisherman,  and  so  was 
I,  before  I  went  on  the  deep  water — everybody  in 
the  village  was  either  a  fisherman  or  a  deep-water 
sailor.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  ten  years  of 
age.  Now,  to  come  to  the  story,  I  had  known  a 
girl,  named  Ellen,  ever  since  I  was  knee  high. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  salt  by  the  name 
of  Ostman.  who  owned  a  fishing  smack,  and 
liked  to  think  himself  just  a  little  better  than  the 
common  run  of  folks.  Ellen's  mother,  too,  had 
kind  of  high-toned  notions  about  her  family  ;  but 
the  girl  was  different.  Anyway,  she  thought  a 
whole  lot  of  me,  and  it  was — well,  you  know,  we 
just  thought  that  we  naturally  belonged  to  each 
other. 

"Now,  there  was  a  fellow,  named  Overgaard. 
whose  father  was  the  big  man  in  town — owned 
half  a  dozen  smacks,  which  he  rented  out  to  dif- 
ferent parties.  This  Overgaard  caused  me  an 
awful  lot  of  worry.  Not  that  Ellen  herself 
thought  anything  of  him,  but  her  folks  naturally 
had  their  eye  on  his  father's  money  and  standing. 
If  I  could  have  stayed  home,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  worry  about.  Ellen's  father  and 
mother  had  a  sort  of  respect  toward  me,  and  she 
was  not  the  kind  of  a  girl  whose  head  can  be 
turned  easily.  But  I  had  to  leave.  There  was  no 
money  in  fishing  in  Oversund,  and  I  wasn't  earn- 
ing enough  to  get  married  on,  or  anything  else — 
I  had  to  get  out. 

"I  shipped  on  the  full-rigger  'Leviathan,'  which 
was  about  to  leave  Bergen  for  a  long  trip  in  the 
South  American  waters — and  to  New  Zealand, 
too,  you  know.  It  was  pretty  hard  going,  I  can 
tell  you — leaving  home  and  my  girl  for  a  couple 
of  years — or  maybe  longer.  You've  heard  a  lot 
about  brave  women,  but  if  there  ever  was  one,  it 
was  Ellen.  I  remember  how  she  stood  on  the 
wharf,  after  I  had  pulled  off,  and  waved  her 
handkerchief.  Never  a  tear  that  girl  dropped— 
just  stood  there  smiling  and  talking  to  old  Parson 
Alverson,  who  seemed  much  more  down-hearted 
than  she— Parson  Alverson  was  a  near-sighted 
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old  clergyman,  and  a  stout  friend  of  mine.  Oh.  I 
knew  that  she  was  going  to  cry  as  soon  as  I  would 
he  out  of  sight,  but  not  before — that 's  the  kind  of 
a  girl  she  was. 

"The  'Leviathan'  was  a  big  tub,  and  the  officers 
were  man-handlers  of  the  rough  and  quick  school. 
I  learned  how  to  fly  up  aloft  quicker  than  jump- 
ing on  the  fore-deck  in  a  fishing  smack  ;  and  I 
learned  how  to  eat  salt  horse  and  hard  biscuits 
and  make  them  taste  as  good  as  the  best  fishcake 
I  ate  in  Oversund.  Everything  came  kind  of 
natural  to  me — I  was  born  to  it,  I  guess  ;  and  in 
a  year  I  was  the  best  sailor  on  board — that  's 
what  I  heard  the  mate  telling  the  Old  Man  one 
night. 

"I  wrote  Ellen  as  often  as  we  touched  ports, 
and  I  always  had  a  letter  from  her  waiting  for 
me  in  every  place  we  went  to ;  but  our  trips  were 
long,  and  I  got  only  six  or  seven  letters  from  her, 
and  only  two  or  three  from  my  father,  during  the 
two  years  we  had  been  out,  when  the  big  crash 
came. 

"The  'Leviathan'  was  going  north,  through  the 
Havana  Straits.  We  expected  to  go  to  Savannah 
with  our  cargo  of  mahogany,  and  from  there  on 
home.  One  them  cursed  hurricanes — you  know 
the  reputation  of  that  coast — struck  us  all  of  a 
sudden  one  night.  It  struck  us  like  a  thief — 
without  warning  and  without  mercy.  There  were 
no  weather  stations  in  the  straits  then,  you  know. 
The  'Leviathan'  put  up  a  short  fight,  and  then, 
with  the  top-heavy  cargo,  keeled  over  like  any 
twenty-foot  fish  dory — her  masts  broken  and 
fallen  overboard.  Never,  before  or  since,  have  I 
seen  a  storm  as  bad  as  that.  It  threw  us  into  the 
howling  sea  like  so  many  sticks  of  wood.  I  don't 
know  to  this  day  how  it  happened  that  I  stayed 
alive.  Seeing'  nothing  but  dark  foaming"  water, 
and  hearing  nothing  but  the  hellish  roar  of  the 
wind,  I  hung  on  to  a  mahogany  log — riding  on 
the  waves  with  top  speed — for  a  short  while,  and 
then  the  wind  and  water  got  the  best  of  me.  I 
was  knocked  out  completely,  and  gave  up  the 
fight. 

"When  I  came  to,  I  found  myself  lying  in  bed 
in  some  strange  place.  My  head  felt  as  heavy  as 
a  piece  of  lead,  and  when  I  tried  to  move,  it  almost 
made  me  cry  out  for  pain — I  was  sore  all  over. 
Looking  round  the  best  I  could,  I  saw  that  the 
room  was  a  sort  of  ramshackle  affair.  I  could  see 


the  daylight  through  the  roof,  which  was  made  of 
palm  leaves.  The  air  was  so  hot  that  I  was  wet 
with  sweat.  After  a  while  the  door  opened,  and 
two  men  walked  in.  One  of  them  was  a  negro 
and  the  other  seemed  to  be  either  a  Frenchman  or 
a  Spaniard.  I  couldn't  understand  their  talk,  but 
they  treated  me  kindly. 

"I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  negro — Silva 
was  his  name — had  seen  me  lying  on  the  beach, 
and  had,  with  Enrico,  the  other  man,  carried  me 
into  his  hut.  They  were  sponge-fishers  on  the 
coast,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Key  West.  That 
black  man  was  a  prince.  He  took  care  of  me  for 
two  months — it  took  that  time  before  I  was  in 
shape  to  leave.  I  was  anxious  to  go  back  home, 
and  I  had  been  worried  because  in  Silva's  shack 
there  had  been  no  chance  to  write — there  was 
nothing  with  which  to  write ;  and,  anyway,  a 
letter  could  not  be  mailed  anywhere  nearer  than 
in  Key  West,  where  the  fishers  seldom  went. 
When  I  was  well  enough  to  leave,  Silva  took  me 
to  Key  West  in  his  boat.  There  was  an  English 
tramp  steamer  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  I  found 
out  that  it  was  leaving  for  Liverpool.  I  bid  Silva 
good-by — that  negro  was  one  of  the  whitest  men 
I  ever  saw,  Mr.  Gregerson.  Then  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  and  told  the  Captain  my  story.  He 
was  downright  glad  to  let  me  work  my  passage 
over  to  England. 

"In  Liverpool  I  hunted  up  the  Norwegian  con- 
sul, and,  after  1  had  waited  a  few  days  and  gone 
through  a  lot  of  red  tape,  the  owners  of  the 
'Leviathan'  paid  me,  through  the  consul,  for  the 
two  years'  time  I  had  spent  on  the  ship. 

"My  next  thought  was  to  get  to  Oversund  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  had  been  out  over  two  years, 
you  see ;  and  two  years  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Greg- 
erson, when  you're  twenty,  and  your  girl  is  back 
there  at  home  counting  the  days. 

"Five  days  after  leaving  Liverpool  I  jumped 
on  the  Oversund  wharf  from  a  passenger  boat 
and  hurried  towards  the  old  village,  with  my 
heart  beating  like  a  steam-winch.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  new  church,  built  since  I  left,  on  the 
hillside,  a  little  way  off  the  middle  of  the  town. 
It  struck  me  that  the  village  was  more  quiet  than 
it  generally  used  to  be.  No  young  ones  on  the 
streets,  and  no  folks  anywhere  round  the  houses. 
I  thought  that  something  must  be  going  on  some- 
where— a  funeral,  or  a  wedding,  or  such,  you 
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know.  I  came  to  Ostman's  house,  and,  just  as  I 
had  expected,  nobody  was  there.  I  wanted  to  see 
Ellen  badly,  and  didn't  want  to  go  on  home  (my 
father  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  main  village) 
before  I  had  found  out  where  she  was — father 
would  have  to  wait.  I  walked  down  the  street, 
trying  to  find  someone  and  ask  questions.  I  didn't 
see  a  soul  before  I  came  to  old  Soderberg's  hut. 
He  was  a  fisherman  who  had  to  quit  the  sea 
some  vears  before  on  account  of  being  half  blind 
and  almost  deaf. 

"The  old  fellow  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  his 
but  taking  in  the  sun.  I  walked  up  to  him,  but 
he  didn't  either  see  or  hear  me  any  more  than  if 
I  had  been  a  ghost.  I  shook  his  shoulder  and  he 
came  to  life. 

"  'Hello,  Soderberg!'  I  yelled.  "Where  is  every- 
body in  the  city  ?  What's  going  on  ?' 

"He  stared  and  didn't  say  a  word.  I  shook  him 
some  more,  and  roared  into  his  ear,  T  am  Ole 
Bengstrom,  Bengstrom !  Do  you  know  where  all 
the  village  people  are?' 

"I  had  more  luck  this  time. 

"  'You  Ole?'  Soderberg  asked.  'But  how  in  the 
 everybody  thought  you  dead.  The  "Levia- 
than" ' 

"'Yes,  but  I  didn't.  How  is  Ellen  Ostman  ? 
You  know  ?' 

"  'Ole,  Ellen  is  .  .  .  she  is  getting  mar- 
ried right  now,  in  the  new  church,  to  Victor  Over- 
gaard." 

"Somehow  I  began  to  feel  the  same  way  as  I 
did  when  I  was  thrown  over  the  side  from  the 
'Leviathan.'  I  had  seen  black  then  ;  now  I  saw 
red.  I  didn't  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  but  I  started  towards  the  church — 
and  I  started  with  a  run. 

"When  I  was  about  half  way  to  the  church  T 
met  a  lad  who  ran  towards  the  village,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry. 

"I  got  in  front  of  the  church,  jerked  the  door 
open,  and  walked  in.  The  church  was  packed. 
Everybody  in  the  village,  except  Soderberg,  must 
have  been  there.  It  struck  me  that  the  ceremony 
bad  been  broken,  some  way  or  other,  before  I 
went  in.  Parson  Alverson  was  standing  inside 
the  altar  circle,  fingering  his  jaw,  and  looking 
sort  of  put  out  over  something  or  other.  The 
bridal  couple  sat  on  a  small  bench  next  to  the 
altar. 


"Now,  I  don't  know  what  the  folks  thought, 
but  I  must  have  been  a  pretty  unexpected  guest 
in  the  party.  Anyway,  I  saw  open  mouths,  and 
bulging  eyes  staring  at  me,  all  around.  I  wasn't 
quite  myself  just  then,  and  I  didn't  know  just 
what  it  was  that  I  was  going  to  do  or  say — but  it 
wasn't  anything  very  suitable  for  a  church  cere- 
mony. Whatever  it  was,  I  forgot  all  about  it 
when  I  saw  Ellen.  The  girl  stood  up,  white  in 
the  face,  and  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
burst  into  crying.  I  came  to  a  stop  near  the  altar 
and  tried  to  clear  my  tongue,  but  it  wasn't  any 
more  use  than  if  my  mouth  had  been  full  of  por- 
ridge. She  stopped  crying  all  of  a  sudden.  I  be- 
lieve, by  Jiminy,  that  she  was  ashamed  of  crying 
even  then — that's  the  kind  of  a  girl  she  was. 

"She  came  over  to  me  and  told  me,  right  there 
in  front  of  the  whole  village,  that  after  the  news 
of  my  death  (some  steamer  had  sighted  'Levi- 
athan's' hulk,  and  naturally  they  thought  that 
everybody  on  board  had  drowned),  her  folks 
began  browbeating  her  into  marrying  Overgaard. 
She  said  that  she  was  so  put  out,  and  had  been 
crying  herself  so  sick  ( she  didn't  mind  telling 
me  that)  over  my  death  that  she  couldn't  even 
care  what  happened  to  her,  and  this  was  the  out- 
come of  it.  Then  she  said — and  that  was  the 
best  part  of  all  she  said — that  she  wasn't  mar- 
ried yet.  I  had  come  to  the  church  before  the 
Parson  had  tied  the  knot. 

"Well,  she  didn't  marry  Overgaard.  She  mar- 
ried me  that  same  day.  You  might  think  it  sort 
of  funny,  Mr.  Gregerson,  but  there  wasn't  such 
an  awful  lot  of  opposition  to  this.  Ellen's  folks 
were  pretty  badly  taken  back,  but  they  had  al- 
ways had  a  kind  of  respect  toward  me ;  and  I 
guess  they  thought  that  it  was  no  use  to  try  to 
stop  us.  The  bridegroom?  Well,  he  went  out 
of  his  head  at  first,  but  somehow  he  cooled  down 
before  very  long — this  Overgaard  never  was  of 
much  account,  anyway.  Of  course,  the  village 
was  stirred  up  over  it,  and  I  guess  the  folks 
didn't  stop  talking  about  it  very  soon — haven't 
probably  stopped  yet  for  that  matter. 

"As  I  said,  Parson  Alverson  married  us  that 
day,  and  he  was  the  happiest  clergyman  that  ever 
tied  a  couple  for  better  or  worse.  This  was  a 
good  many  years  ago,  but  I  haven't  had  a  reason 
to  be  sorry  yet  for  happening  to  go  to  the  church 
in  time." 
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Captain  Bengstrcm  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe  and  refilled  it.  Then  he  sat  silently  en- 
joying the  murderously  strong  smoke,  which 
oozed  through  his  mouth  and  nostrils  and  form- 
ed into  blue  spirals  in  the  still  air.  I  was  getting 
mad.  It  seemed  that  the  old  man  had  either  un- 
consciously wandered  from  his  subject  or  was 
teasing  me. 

"It  was  all  very  interesting,  Captain,  but  I 
don't  quite  see  where  the  book  comes  in,"  I  fi- 
nally confessed. 

"Oh,  the  book,"  he  answered,  broadly  smiling, 
as  if  he  had  just  been  reminded  of  something 
especially  pleasant.  "The  book,  Mr.  Gregerson, 
comes  in  on  everything.  You  see,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  bock,  I  would  have  been  too  late, 


and  Ellen  would  have  been  married  to  Over- 
gaard — and  marriage  in  those  days  was  a  mar- 
riage. What  happened  was  that  when  the  old 
parson,  just  about  to  tie  the  couple,  opened  his 
Bible,  he  found  that  it  wasn't  a  Bible  at  all,  but 
this  hymn-book.  He  had  been  in  a  hurry  when 
leaving  home  that  morning,  and  had  taken  the 
wrong  book.  The  church  had  just  been  opened, 
and  there  wasn't  any  Bibles  there— and  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  a  parson  in  Norway  couldn't 
tie  a  couple  without  the  Holy  Book.  Parson  Al- 
verson  sent  the  lad,  who  passed  me  on  the  way  to 
the  church,  after  one,  and  they  were  waiting  for 
him  when  I  walked  in.  The  Parson  gave  me  the 
book  for  a  wedding  present.  That's  how  I  come 
to  believe  in  Providence." 


Children's  Eyes 

By  Harry  Wyckoff 

What  can  prove  all  nothingness 
Like  the  drowsing  loveliness 
Of  quiet-eyed  girls?    Whose  hovering  smiles 
Are  purely  shy,  and  motionless, 
As  shadows  ;  o'er  a  quietly  gleaming 
Soft-lit  water  world;  lie  dreaming:— 
Smiling  at  the  troubled  weaving, 
Faded  strands  in  Life's  dull  patterns; 
Impassive  eyes  of  watching  girls  :— 
Ageless  eyes,  that  read  no  meaning, 
In  the  ceaseless,  graceless  moving 
Puppets  in  a  fleeting  world. 
Sages'  eves,  that  lie  a-dreaming, 
Pillowed  on  a  cheek's  fair  seeming : 
Glimpsing  age-old  memories ; 
Despair,  the  secret  of  their  meaning. 
Children's  eyes,  that  seem  to  see, 
The  sadness  of  the  world's  dark  morning. 
The  bleakness  of  eternity- 
Youthful  eyes,  with  shadowed  visions, 
Even  while  in  smiles  are  breaking, 
O'er  a  tawdry,  silly  plaything ; 
Chameleon's  eyes,  that  hold  the  gleaming- 
Changing  shadows  of  all  meaning; — 
Children's  eyes  of  death  are  dreaming. 
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The  Western  Intercollegiate  Press  Association 


At  a  recent  convention  held  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  a  group  of  college  journalists — editors  and 
business  managers  of  college  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  several  western  states — formed  an 
organization  which  they  named  the  Western  In- 
tercollegiate Press  Association.  Although  not 
all  of  the  western  states  were  represented  at  the 
initial  convention,  the  majority  of  colleges  that 
could  not  send  delega'es  because  of  financial  or 
other  reasons,  wrote  letters  endorsing  the  asso- 
ciation and  signifying  their  desire  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  it. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  association,  as 
outlined  in  the  constitution  which  was  drawn  up 
at  the  convention,  is : 

"The  furtherance  of  collegiate  journalism  and 
the  creation  of  more  intimate  relationships  be- 
tween collegiate  publications  and  the  institutions 
represented." 

Specifically,  the  association  is  bending  i  s  ef- 
forts toward  standardizing  the  sizes  of  the  vari- 
ous western  publications,  establishing  standard 
advertising  rates  based  upon  circulation  and  ap- 
peal, and  syndicating  its  advertising  space 
through  the  association.  By  the  time  the  associa- 
tion gets  into  the  full  swing  of  its  power,  it  will 
have  an  efficient  and  thorough  news  service  estab- 
lished between  the  members  of  the  organization, 
and  it  will  have  taken  steps  to  establish  some 
means  whereby  the  publications  may  combine  to 
■purchase  their  material  at  wholesale  rates. 

The  convention  did  not  overlook  the  impor- 


tance of  the  college  magazine,  for  it  established 
a  magazine  service  between  the  humorous,  liter- 
ary, pictorial,  and  year  book  publications.  After 
all,  the  percentage  of  college  magazine  publica- 
tions is  far  larger  in  number  than  the  college 
newspapers,  and  the  opportunity  to  increase  their 
proficiency  and  service  is  unlimited. 

Two  items  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
association  resulted  in  an  endorsement  and  a  dis- 
approval. The  first  of  these  related  to  publica- 
tion policy,  the  standard  by  which  the  magazine 
or  paper  expects  to  be  measured.  Realizing  that 
one  never  quite  reaches  the  acme  of  perfection, 
and  that  in  publication  work,  as  in  everything 
else,  it  is  well  to  aim  high,  the  association  en- 
couraged the  various  publications  that  had  not 
already  done  so  to  establish  standards  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature.  This  will  not  only  result  in  bet- 
ter college  publications,  but  the  training  which 
the  contributors  and  editors  will  receive  will  be 
of  more  value  to  themselves,  and  ultimately  to 
humanity. 

The  second  item,  which  won  the  disapproval 
of  the  association,  was  the  matter  of  college 
plagiarists.  Unfortunately  the  college  is  not  im- 
mune from  the  person  who  is  so  insane  to  see 
his  or  her  name  in  print  as  to  resort  to  the  dis- 
honest practice  of  filching  material  and  attempt- 
ing to  pass  it  as  bona  fide,  original  copy.  In  the 
future,  such  persons,  if  caught,  will  be  black- 
listed by  the  association,  so  that  wherever  they 
may  go  others  may  be  warned  of  their  dishonesty. 
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The  Western  Intercollegiate  Association 

All  this,  the  cooperation  in  the  business  end  of 
college  journalism,  in  news  service,  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  professional  standards  and  the  demand 
for  honesty  in  contribution,  is  merely  that  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  association,  its 
tools,  as  it  were,  to  establish  its  immediate  aims 
and  needs.    But  there  is  something  deeper  and  of 
more  significance  underlying  the  whole  organiza- 
tion, something  in  touch  and  harmony  with  the 
trend  of  the  times,  something  that  will  foster, 
and  develop,  and  grow  in  power  until  the  entire 
West,  the  entire  country,   for  that  matter,  is 
aware  of  it.     And  this  significant,  underlying- 
force  is  idealism.    We  are  already  aware  of  too 
many  "yellow  journals"  amongst  us — the  bad 
blood  of  our  present-day  journalism — and  this 
idealism  will  be  the  new  blood  which  will  some 
day,  in  the  comparatively  near  future,  be  infused 
into  our  journalistic  system. 

There  is  a  mighty  significance,  too,  in  the  fact 
that  college  editors  throughout  the  country,  and 
their  managers,  are  meeting  and  forming  organi- 
zations to  set  standards  and  policies  for  their 
university  publications.  What  does  it  mean  but 
that  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  ideals,  these 
same  ideals  and  ideas  are  going  to  continue  on 
after  those  who  have  received  them  have  left  their 
respective  schools,  and  have  gone  out  into  the 
actual  profession?  What  does  it  mean  but  that 
the  university  journalists  of  the  country  are  wak- 
ing to  the  realization  of  the  power  and  dignity 


of  the  profession,  and  to  the  mighty  responsi- 
bility  which  is  theirs  in  relation  to  their  duty  to 
humanity  and  society? 

This,  then,  1s  the  real  significance  of  such  a 
convention  as  that  held  by  the  Western  Intercol- 
legiate Press  Association  :  that,  in  the  underlying 
idealism  which,  at  such  times,  gravitates  to  the 
surface  and  solidifies  in  concrete  efforts  and  re- 
sults, society  can  look  forward  to  a  cleaner  jour- 
nalism and  a  better  one,  that  has  as  its  ideals 
honesty,  generosity,  and  service. 
Stanford  and  the  Convention 

It  was  fitting  that  Stanford  should  capture  the 
convention  for  1922,  since,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  enrolled  students,  this  University  has 
more  publications  and  more  press  and  journalistic 
societies  than  any  other  university  in  the  West. 
Moreover,  founded  on  ideals  of  service  to  human- 
ity, it  is  proper  that  Stanford  should  be  the  next 
host  to  the  association,  whose  aims  are  also  ideal- 
istic ones. 

Hut  Stanford  cannot  rest  on  these  claims  alone. 
The  University  of  Utah,  which  entertained  the 
representatives  in  Salt  Lake,  set  a  standard  of 
splendid  hospitality  that  will  be  difficult  to  attain 
to.  It  will  be  for  Stanford,  then,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  entertain  the 
members  of  next  year's  convention  and  to  im- 
press them  with  the  spirit  and  idealism  which 
we  pride  ourselves,  distinguishes  our  Univer- 
sity. 

W.  L. 


Why  We  Want  the  Honor  System 


By  Marion  Kyle 


In  talking  with  one  of  the  professors  regard- 
ing the  honor  system  I  met  with  the  following 
argument  against  it.  He  said,  "I  do  not  think 
it  is  important  whether  or  not  the  professor  re- 
mains in  the  room  while  an  examination  is  in 
progress.  The  important  thing  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  and  all  this  bother  about 
honor  systems  takes  the  students'  minds  off  the 
main  issue  of  what  they  came  to  college  for,  and 
that  was  to  study." 

If  the  honor  system  were  nothing  but  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  professor  remained  in 
the  room  the  above  attitude  on  the  question  would 


be  entirely  in  the  right,  but  it  is  not  that ;  it  is  far 
more  broad  in  its  scope  and  more  far  reaching  in 
its  effect  than  that.  The  honor  system  working 
inevitably  carries  with  it  a  point  of  view  and  the 
point  of  view  is  the  worth  while  thing  that  comes 
nut  of  it.  A  man  can  not  be  fair  and  just  to- 
ward his  professors  without  carrying  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
it  is  the  development  of  this  broader  application 
that  the  men  agitating  the  honor  system  had  in 
mind. 

The  point  of  view  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  an  individual's  life — important  be- 
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cause  it  determines  not  only  what  he  is  going 
to  study,  but  also  how  he  goes  at  the  thing  he  is 
studying.  Surely,  then,  this  is  a  thing  worthy  of 
consideration  and  worth  the  little  time  that  the 
students  might  lose  from  their  college  work  in  its 
adoption.  Surely  the  development  of  an  attitude 
toward  life  which  may  perhaps  be  permanent  is 
worth  a  few  days'  training  in  some  particular 
subject.  Intellectual  training  that  is  not  directed 
by  an  adequate  moral  conception  has  just  as 
much  menace  as  it  has  possibilities  of  good. 
In  the  outside  world  we  judge  our  friends  more 
from  the  point  of  view  they  work  from  than 
from  their  actual  occupation,  or  we  may  even  say 
from  the  quality  of  their  work,  for  with  the  right 
attitude  the  quality  of  the  work  generally  takes 
care  of  itself. 

We  want  the  honor  system  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity because  of  the  light  in  which  it  will  place 
us  with  respect  to  the  outside  world.  The  Ameri- 
can universities  are  like  quiet,  green  oases  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  desert  of  struggle  and  of 
commerce  which  makes  up  our  American  life — 
calm,  cool  spots  where  far  removed  from  the 
turmoil  of  life  the  steady,  persistent  march  to- 
ward learning  and  culture  goes  on.  If  here, 
where  the  pressure  of  life  bears  less  heavily,  the 
men  and  women  cannot  develop  a  moral  stand- 
ard that  will  make  the  point  of  view  of  an  honor 
system  a  reality,  then  there  is  but  small  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  American  nation.  An  armor 
plate  of  morals  that  cannot  withstand  the  light 
attacks  of  such  an  atmosphere  certainly  has  but 
small  chance  when  under  heavy  fire.  What  a 
pleasing  effect  it  will  have  on  those  weary  ones 
outside  to  pause  and  look  backward  and  see  be- 
hind them  an  oncoming  generation  fired  with 
youthful  idealism  and  the  outlook  of  unsullied 


faith.  Wrhat  an  impetus  it  will  give  them  to  go 
ahead  because,  after  all,  ideals  are  potent  only 
as  live  things  and  any  expression  of  them  helps 
to  bring  forth  those  latent  in  others  and  wait- 
ing a  chance  of  expression. 

We  want  the  honor  system  because  it  makes 
live  a  principle  of  relationship  between  man  and 
man  that  we  think  is  the  only  one  under  which 
we  want  to  live.  Universal  principles  of  living 
are  the  main  things  in  life.  In  fact  they  are  more 
than  mere  life  itself.  Nations  have  gone  to  war 
and  millions  of  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  decid- 
ing questions  of  principles  of  conduct.  The  great 
European  War,  where  friends  of  ours  were  killed 
and  wounded,  was  fought  to  see  whether  the 
Prussian  ideal  of  life  or  the  Anglo-American 
ideal  of  life  would  be  the  prevailing  order.  This 
is  not  mere  theory.  Many  of  us  have  watched 
our  friends  die  and  know  the  hard  reality  of 
this  fact.  We  think  that  the  principle  of  fair 
play  and  consideration  for  others  is  a  thing  we 
want  to  live  under  and  are  willing  to  make  con- 
siderable sacrifices  to  see  it  in  effect.  No  mere 
telling  us  that  an  honor  system  is  not  worth  the 
time  taken  from  our  studies  will  suffice  to  stop 
our  efforts  to  have  one  and  any  desire  that  has 
such  deep  and  impelling  motives  back  of  it  is 
bound  to  come  to  some  fruition. 

We  want  the  honor  system  because  it  places 
men  and  women  squarely  on  their  own  feet  and 
their  own  resources,  where  they  will  eventually 
be  if  they  are  going  to  be  real  men  and  women. 
The  honor  system  develops  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  in- 
culcates into  the  university  where  it  is  adopted 
in  earnest  a  spirit  and  a  point  of  view  that  we 
think  is  the  kind  we  want  to  live  under. 


The  Living  Hearth 

By  Harry  W.  Wyckokf 


There  was  a  girl  who  said,  "I  love."  So,  be- 
cause I  knew  what  was  required  of  a  gentleman, 
1  said,  "I,  too."  And  we  married.  Then  John- 
ny and  Maybelle  came,  and  we  had  their  teeth 
fixed  and  sent  them  to  school.  And  so,  of 
course,  we  were  living. 

And  my  old  grandam  sat  apart  by  the  fire  and 
juggled  her  memories  with  the  expression  of 
one  who  listened  to  a  song  we  could  not  hear. 
Late  in  the  night,  sometimes,  when  the  work 
was  done,  I  would  watch  the  fire  for  an  hour, 
with  her,  when  we  would  talk  of  the  meaning  of 
things. 

And  knowing  that  man  is  merely  a  complex 
chemical  organism,  and  that  the  senses  are  alone 
to  be  trusted,  I  would  show  her  that  she  could 
not  prove  her  God  and  that  there  is  no  empiristic 
evidence  of  immortality.  And  a  gentle  smile 
would  come  into  her  aged  eyes,  and  the  glow 
from  the  hearth  would  cast  its  scarlet  among 
the  shadows  on  her  face. 

And  the  woman  I  loved,  who  used  to  keep 


such  excellent  household  accounts,  has  gone  to 
sleep  on  the  hill  where  the  wind  wanders  by  in 
the  sun  and  murmurs  in  the  maple  leaves.  That 
was  many  a  year  gone  by. 

And  now,  I  watch  by  the  fire,  and  I  remember 
the  many  colors  of  the  sea  with  its  white  fringe 
where  the  cliffs  rest  upon  it,  and  the  boyish  dawn 
that  blushes  in  the  east,  and  the  moon  blown 
adrift  in  the  clouds;  and  I  see  the  friendly  faces 
of  those  who  have  loved  these  things,  and  left 
them  here  for  those  who  think  that  the  sunlight 
came  and  will  pass  with  them. 

And  late  in  the  night,  sometimes,  when  the 
work  is  done,  Johnny  comes  and  watches  by  the 
fire  with  me  for  an  hour,  and  we  talk  of  the 
meaning  of  things.  And  knowing  that  man  is 
merely  a  complex  chemical  organism,  and  that 
the  senses  are  alone  to  be  trusted,  he  shows  me 
that  1  cannot  prove  my  God,  and  there  is  no  em- 
piristic evidence  of  immortality.  And  I  smile 
into  the  fire  and  feel  the  scarlet  glow  of  the 
hearth  upon  my  face. 


Stars  and  a  Lamp 

By  Robin  Lampson 

There  is  no  moon,  but  every  star  is  lit. 

And  strolling  late  and  lone,  I  view  the  skies: 
There,  Cassiopeia's  chair,  where  God  might  sit ; 

There  Vega  gleams  ;  there  sleeping  Orion  lies, 
His  belt  still  fast,  his  dagger  at  his  side. 

With  dbg-star  Sirius,  just  above  the  trees. 
Each  star  is  lit;  not  one  has  dared  to  hide: 

I  even  count  the  fainter  Pleiades! 

I  reach  the  city's  outskirt.    Here  there  sings 
No  gladsome  cricket,  tree-toad,  ghostly  owl. 

Buildings  crowd  out  the  stars  ;  the  ghetto  flings. 
Not  meadow-breath,  but  fetid  air  and  foul 

Across  my  path.    A  lamp  with  coal-oil  smell 
Hangs  on  a  dripping  fire  hydrant  .  .  .  Hell! 


The  Hand  of  God 


By  A.  Binns 


THE  steamship  "Westland,"  fifteen  days  out 
of  San  Francisco,  was  creeping'  steadily 
south  in  fair  weather.  Everything-  in  the 
engine  room  and  on  deck  went  on  with  that  or- 
derly precision  found  only  on  a  ship  where  men 
have  settled  down  to  the  regular  routine  of  a 
long  voyage. 

It  was  the  second  officer's  watch,  but  Captain 
McKinnon  was  on  the  bridge,  standing  by  the 
port  rail  and  looking  out  across  the  unbroken 
horizon.  In  spite  of  his  more  than  seventy  years, 
the  general  outline  of  his  figure  was  still  firm 
and  erect.  Only  a  close  observation  would  have 
revealed  a  certain  weariness  of  body  and  vague- 
ness of  expression,  as  if  he  had  retained,  by  sheer 
inertia  and  the  need  to  command,  the  exteriors  of 
authority  and  strength,  when  he  knew  at  heart 
that  he  was  already  worn  out  and  ready  to  die. 

( )n  the  orderly  forecastle  head,  there  had  gath- 
ered a  few  of  the  men  who  had  their  watch  be- 
low. 

Charlie  Brown,  the  Samoan  station  man,  sat  in 
one  of  the  forecastle  ventilators  and  watched  the 
cap  ain  with  a  more  than  off-hand  interest. 

"You  know,"  he  remarked  in  a  slightly  modu- 
lated voice,  "the  skipper  is  getting  childish  these 
days." 

Henry  Barton,  the  quartermaster,  moved  a 
thick  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  blew  a  cloud  of 
smoke  into  the  clear  air. 

"He's  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  now,"  he  re- 
sponded. 

Charlie  continued  argumentatively,  "This 
morning  when  I  went  on  deck  he  was  sitting  in 
a  chair,  looking  out  at  the  water  and  not  seeing 
anything.  /  think  he  had  been  there  all  night.  I 
says  to  him,  'Good  morning,  Captain,'  and  he 
says,  'Good  morning — my  son,'  with  no  more 
idea  who  I  was  than  anything.  And  when  I  was 
coming  from  aft,  having  polished  some  brass — 
the  sun  was  up  then — he  was  still  sitting  in  his 
chair  in  the  sunshine,  saying  over  to  himself, 
'Good  morning — my  son.  Good  morning — my 
son.'    It  must  have  been  an  hour  later." 

"He's  near  seventy-five,"  Barton  said  slowly. 
"My  father  was  with  him  before  the  mast.  And 
they  both  were  on  the  gunboat  'Jackson.'  My 


father,  he  said  that  McKinnon  was  as  good  a  man 
as  he  had  ever  shipped  with.  They  was  just 
young  fellows  then." 

"I  wonder  what  he's  doing  now?"  Charlie  criti- 
cized. ( )nce  having  discovered  a  weakness  in 
anyone,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  kind  of  childish 
cruelty,  and  watched  every  move  of  his  subject 
with  unreasonable  suspicion. 

The  captain  had  left  his  position  at  the  rail  of 
the  bridge  and  was  moving-  aft. 

"Going  into  the  chart  room!"  Charlie  declared. 
"He  wants  to  find  out  where  we  are,  I  guess." 

In  the  chart  room,  with  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted excitement,  the  old  man  studied  the  little 
cross  which  marked  the  position  of  the  ship — like 
a  grave. 

"The  same  place,"  he  murmured  over  to  him- 
self.   "The  same  place  again." 

The  chart  room  seemed  unendurably  stuffy  and 
confining.  He  was  seized  with  a  slight  dizziness 
and  went  onto  the  bridge  again. 

The  second  officer  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he 
were  about  to  speak.  Then  he  looked  at  the  cap- 
tain and  closed  his  mouth  without  having  said 
anything. 

Through  the  old  captain's  mind  there  was  run- 
ning- the  thought  that  there  is  no  place,  however 
beautiful  or  quiet,  but  holds  tragic  recollections 
for  someone.  The  ship  was  steaming  quietly 
through  that  glorious  weather.  There  was  not 
a  swell  to  break  the  calm  sapphire  of  the  sea ; 
nothing  but  the  slight  ripples  which  sparkled 
under  the  touch  of  the  sun.  Yet  it  was  the  same 
place. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  sea,  which  knows  noth- 
ing of  time,  the  years  which  had  intervened  sud- 
denly became  less  than  the  unreality  of  a  dream. 

He  was  chief  gunner  on  the  "Jackson"  now. 
And  they  were  ordered  out  to  Sydney7.  That  was 
the  year  when  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of 
plague  in  some  of  the  sea  ports — but  no  matter. 
He  had  expected  to  be  married  in  San  Francisco 
when  Esther  arrived  on  the  "Topaz,"  which  was 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  from  Sydney. 
But  now  he  would  have  to  wait.  Against  all 
chances  to  the  contrarv,  his  mind  was  filled  with 
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the  possibility  of  their  meeting  the  schooner  at 
sea.  They  might  even  come  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, for  a  close  watch  was  being  kept  on  in- 
coming ships.  That  was  only  a  chance,  but  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to. 

For  the  first  sixteen  days  out,  nothing  unusual 
had  happened  to  break  the  monotony  of  that  un- 
wished-for  voyage.  They  had  passed  a  few 
square-rigged  ships,  a  barkentine,  and  the  slim 
••Newport"  coming  in  under  steam  and  sail. 

Then,  one  fine  afternoon,  when  they  had  been 
seventeen  days  gone,  they  sighted  a  schooner 
lying  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast.  McKinnon 
had  been  constantly  on  the  lookout,  his  mind 
filled  with  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  "Topaz." 
A  three-masted  topsail  schooner  with  a  black 
hull !  There  were  plenty  of  such  craft,  yet  it 
might  be  the  one.  The  idea  of  that  meeting  at 
sea  had  become  almost  a  certainty.  But  he  said 
nothing  of  his  interest  in  the  "Topaz."  And  no 
one  but  his  companion  Barton  knew  anything  of 
his  affairs. 

The  "Tackson"  came  abreast  of  the  schooner 
and  was  passing  within  a  mile.  It  was  the  "To- 
paz" !  The  ensign  who  was  on  watch  observed 
her  for  a  minute  through  a  telescope.  Then  he 
abruptly  called  for  the  captain. 

"There's  something  funny  about  that  schooner, 
sir,"  he  reported.  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
an  von  e  at  the  wheel." 

Almost  instantly  the  gunboat  was  heading  to- 
ward the  "Topaz."  Hardly  had  their  course  been 
changed  before  the  men  began  coming  up  the 
companionways  by  twos  and  threes,  gathering  on 
deck,  eager  for  the  possible  excitement.  As  the 
"Tackson"  drew  near,  the  undertone  of  conver- 
sation ceased,  and  the  pounding  of  the  engines 
could  be  heard  distinctly. 

The  "Topaz,"  with  all  her  canvas  out,  was 
sailing  serenely  on  the  starboard  tack,  with  her 
wheel  lashed  and  not  a  man  on  deck ! 

The  engine  room  gong  clanged  loudly.  The 
noise  of  the  engines  dropped  to  a  wheezing  sound, 
then  ceased  altogether.  The  "Jackson"  drew 
alongside  the  schooner  as  she  lost  headway. 

The  voice  of  the  ensign  shattered  the  unnat- 
ural silence  as  he  hailed  the  strange  craft.  The 
only  response  was  the  confused  echo  of  his  own 
voice  against  the  deck  house  of  the  schooner. 
They  hailed  again  and  again  with  the  same  result. 

Standing  motionless,  McKinnon  stared  at  the 
apparition,  his  breath  coming  quick  and  short. 


Henry  Barton,  who  was  beside  him,  pressed  his 
elbow  heavily  on  his  companion's  arm  as  it  rested 
on  the  rail.    And  neither  of  them  said  anything. 

The  tension  among  the  others  relaxed  some- 
what, and  everyone  began  talking.  Ships  had 
been  found  like  this  before,  drifting  at  sea,  often 
with  no  one  on  board.  For  some  there  had  been 
explanations,  and  for  others  there  had  been 
none.  Sometimes  a  ship  would  be  found  in  per- 
fect order,  the  mess  prepared  and  kettles  boiling 
on  the  galley  stove,  with  no  one  left  to  explain 
the  sudden  and  sinister  tragedy — the  sea's  mock- 
ery at  man's  endeavor  to  understand  every  mys- 
tery and  to  make  all  things  convenient  and  com- 
mon. Everything  on  the  "Topaz"  was  in  perfect 
order.  The  deck  might  have  been  scrubbed  down 
that  morning.  The  long  boat  was  securely 
lashed  in  place.  And  there  had  been  no  bad 
weather  at  sea  recently. 

The  commander  was  still  in  consultation  with 
his  officers. 

"I  think  that  we  had  better  board  the  schooner 
and  find  out,  sir,"  the  ensign  declared. 

The  captain  was  scowling  hard  at  the  "Topaz," 
as  if  trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  and  see  what 
lay  on  the  inside.  McKinnon  moved  forward, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  a  place  in  the  propose-! 
boarding  party. 

"Remember,  that  outbreak  of  plague,"  the  cap- 
tain said  slowly.  "They  may  all  be  dead  or  dying 
of  it.  If  they  are  and  we  were  to  go  on  board — " 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "we  would  never 
reach  Sydney,  any  of  us." 

No  one  had  thought  of  the  plague  until  now. 
And  there  was  no  answer  to  the  argument. 

The  captain's  eyes  rested  on  McKinnon,  who 
was  now  directly  in  front  of  him. 
"Gunner !"  he  said. 

McKinnon  snapped  to  attention  and  saluted. 

"Have  the  starboard  guns  ready  for  action. 
We  will  have  to  sink  that  schooner." 

"Yes,  sir."  McKinnon's  voice  sounded  loud 
and  strange  in  his  own  ears.  And  he  gave  the 
orders  mechanically. 

The  slight  breeze  had  died  down,  and  the  two 
ships  lay  about  fifty  fathoms  apart,  with  their 
bows  pointing  toward  the  new  sunset. 

"Give  the  schooner  two  shots  at  the  water 
line." 

-  Everyone  waited  expectantly,  yet  in  half  dread 
of  the  sudden  and  unnatural  breaking  of  the 
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strange  and  oppressive  silence.  The  guns  roared 
heavily. 

"Good  work,  McKinnon!"  someone  shouted 
as  the  powder  smoke  cleared,  disclosing"  two  gap- 
ping holes  at  the  "Topaz"  water  line. 

"He  ready  to  fire  again,"  was  the  order.  Then, 
after  a  minute,  "Give  her  one  shot,  a  little  farther 
for'ard." 

After  the  heavy  noise  of  the  explosion,  every- 
thing was  silent.  Hours  seemed  to  pass  for  Mc- 
Kinnon. Then  the  "Topaz"  began  settling  by 
the  head,  as  if  bowing  to  the  inevitable.  The 
"Jackson"  had  drifted  farther  away,  as  if  to  sig- 
nify that  her  part  in  the  work  was  accomplished. 
The  heavily  loaded  schooner  heeled  over  a  little. 
And  the  sea  rose  to  receive  her,  in  a  clear,  glassy 
line.  Now  it  was  level  with  the  tilting  bowsprit. 
Xow  it  was  on  the  deck.  The  stern  rose  and 
went  under  in  a  swirl  of  water,  which  closed  in 
about  the  masts  and  sails  as  they  were  drawn 
down.  The  mizzen  sail  showed  last,  like  the  tri- 
angular fin  of  a  great  shark.  And  the  "Topaz" 
was  swallowed  into  the  ocean,  which  is  one  with 
eternity. 

In  silence,  as  at  a  sea  burial,  the  men  bared 
their  heads.  The  face  of  the  waters  smoothed 
and  composed  itself,  as  if  nothing  disturbing  had 
happened.  The  waves  flattened  into  ripples,  and 
their  surface  colored  slightly.  Instinctively, 
everyone  looked  into  the  west.  For  McKinnon, 
and  perhaps  for  them  all,  the  sunset  seemed  to 
have  taken  on  a  new  significance.  In  those  rich, 
yet  dying  colors,  like  the  fading  glow  from  some 
burning  city,  there  appeared  an  infinite,  sad  in- 
tensity, like  the  all-pervading  pain  of  some  vast 
emotion,  forever  a  part  of  the  race,  yet  inarticu- 
late in  the  individual. 

Still  standing  at  the  rail,  McKinnon  felt  the 
deck  vibrate  under  his  feet.  They  were  already 
under  way.  Far  in  the  depths  of  the  sunset 
there  appeared  a  strange  disturbance  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  colors  ceased  fading  and  became 
momentarily  intensified.  Then,  from  out  of  the 
sea,  there  came  a  small,  dense  cloud  mass  which 
rose  undisturbed  into  the  windless  sunset  in  a 
narrow  column.  Slowly  it  divided.  Solemnlv  it 
spread  out,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  great  hand. 

The  intense,  seldom  experienced  silence  re- 
mained unbroken  until  someone  muttered,  almost 
inaudibly :  "The  Hand  of  God." 

That  evening,  as  he  walked  alone  on  deck,  in 
the  soft  sea  darkness,  McKinnon  fancied  that 


Esther's  beautiful  upturned  face  appeared  before 
him — as  a  flower  might  suddenly  blossom  in  the 
dusk.  She  appeared  just  as  she  had  been  when 
the  two  of  them  had  said  good-bye  for  a  little 
while,  that  other  evening  in  the  house  on  Darling- 
hurst  Road.  By  the  very  suddenness  of  the  trag- 
edy, too  quick  for  the  inertia  of  existence,  his 
mind  still  retained  all  the  poignant  beauty  of  a 
form  and  personality  which  had  already  grown 
cold  and  become  obliterated. 

There  had  been  no  cases  of  plague  at  Sydney, 
or  on  any  ships  out  of  there.  And  the  mystery 
of  the  "Topaz"  remained  for  always  beyond  any 
solution. 

Three  months  later,  when  the  "Jackson"  re- 
turned to  the  States,  McKinnon  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  After  that,  time  had 
gone  quickly.  For  long  periods  he  seemed  to 
have  almost  forgotten  the  "Topaz"  and  Esther. 
Other  ships,  and  men,  and  other  women  had 
come  into  being  for  him.  He  had  married  one 
who  was  then  young  and  beautiful ;  wdio  was  now 
dead — dead  of  old  age.  And  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  remember  that  she  had 
ever  been  young. 

Now  the  memory  of  Esther  returned  to  him, 
forever  glorious  and  radiant.  He  no  longer  re- 
gretted her  death.  For  by  it,  she  had  retained  all 
those  rare  and  fleeting  qualities  which  make  life 
beautiful  for  a  little  while — Life,  which  prom- 
ises so  much  and  seems  so  like  a  god,  yet  is  only 
a  thrall  of  Time — Time,  wdiich  gives  to  take 
away,  creates  to  destroy,  makes  youth  and 
strength  and  beauty — only  to  change  them  again 
into  age  and  weakness  and  decay. 

With  the  memory  of  her,  in  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  sea,  the  passing  of  years  became 
meaningless.  He  was  at  the  same  place  now. 
And  it  was  the  same  time.  Flenry  Barton,  who 
now  stood  beside  him  at  the  wheel,  was  no  longer 
the  son  of  his  dead  shipmate.  It  was  the  same 
man,  come  back  to  him. 

They  were  at  the  exact  place,  and  it  was  sun- 
set. In  the  rich,  yet  dying  colors  of  the  west, 
like  the  fading  glow  from  some  burning  city, 
t here  was  the  same  infinite,  sad  intensity,  like  the 
all-pervading  pain  of  some  vast  emotion,  for- 
ever a  part  of  the  race,  yet  inarticulate  in  the 
individual. 

Then,  far  in  the  depths  of  the  sunset,  there  ap- 
peared a  strange  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  colors  ceased  fading  and  became  momenta- 
rily intensified.  With  a  longing,  passionate  ex- 
pectancy, he  looked  into  the  fiery  distance,  as  into 
another  world.  Far  off,  where  the  sea  and  sunset 
touched  each  other,  there  rose  a  small,  dense 
mass,  which  went  up  into  the  windless  sky  in  a 
narrow  column.  Slowly  it  divided,  solemnly  it 
spread  out,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  great  hand— 
the  1  land  of  God. 

Over  the  old  captain  there  came  a  sense  of 
finality  and  completion.    And  he  felt  his  worn- 


out  strength  going  from  him.  Darkness  came 
like  the  rising  of  a  tide  which  flooded  over  him; 
an  easeful,  unalarming  darkness,  thronged  with 
half  recollections,  and  ill-defined  pictures  of  sleep. 

(  )nce  he  had  feared  death.  Now  it  was  meet- 
ing him  like  a  reward  after  the  fatigue  and  ten- 
sion of  living.  Once  he  had  dreaded  the  thought 
of  being  buried  at  sea.  And  now  it  was  the 
most  desirable  of  all  things.  He  would  be  buried 
in  the  sea,  with  the  memories  of  youth,  neither  of 
which  knows  any  time. 


Compromise 

By  MOLLIE  WlNDISH 

If  God  should  speak  to  me  and  say, 
"Prepare  some  other  form  to  be!" 

I  should  not  try  his  hand  to  stay, 
Or  bargain  for  eternity. 

I'd  choose  to  be  a  satyr  bold. 

With  curved  horns  and  molded  laugh, 
Raised  high  above  some  public  hold 

Upon  a  painted  iron  staff. 

Where  I  could  sit  and  watch  all  day 
The  river  barges  creeping  south. 

And  see  the  steamer  in  the  bay 

Trail  purple  vapor  from  her  mouth. 

Where  I  could  wink  through  cloven  hoofs 
To  children  romping  on  the  grass  ; 

And  swallows  winged  for  southern  roofs 
Could  gossip  with  me  as  they  pass. 

Sometimes  an  errant  feather-cloud 
Would  cover  me  from  mortal  eyes  ; 

Then  could  I  with  the  satyr  crowd 
Go  haunt  the  glens  of  Paradise. 

On  dark  blue  nights  when  Mother  Moon 
Lay  slumb'ring  deep  in  valley  far, 

I'd  shine  my  horns  and  gilded  shoon 
And  court  a  modest  maiden  star. 

And  mayhap  on  some  stormy  night 
Of  battling  wind  and  frost  and  sleet, 

I'd  tumble  from  my  dizzy  height 
And  shatter  on  the  paved  street. 

Ah,  yes!    A  satyr  form  I'd  take. 

And  dwell  midway  'twixt  earth  and  sky, 

To  live,  to  see,  and  some  day  break  ; 
Rut  never  to  grow  old  and  die. 


Compulsion  or  Co-operation? 

By  T.  G.  Irwin,  '23 


WITH  grave  misgivings,  the  writer  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  a  single  angle, 
having  only  the  assurance  of  logical 
reasoning  that  readers  will  see  the  justice  of  an 
appeal  as  old  as  college  life.  And  this  subject 
of  annual  wrangles  between  classes  and  between 
student  bodies  and  faculties  of  all  colleges  is 
the  ancient  and  honorable  quarrel  over  the 
freshman  problem.  This  is  not  a  dead  issue — 
it  is  merely  dormant.  It  is  neglected  by  those 
who  don't  care  and  avoided  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  do.  Why?  Because  disciplinary 
action  based  on  the  sanction  of  precedent  is 
barred,  and,  again,  because  none  can  see  what 
the  future  may  hold.  We  don't  know  where  we 
stand,  and,  unless  we  begin  to  think  construc- 
tively, we  never  will  know. 

Dr.  Jordan  tells  us  that  Stanford  was  founded 
primarily  for  educational  purposes — with  the 
understanding  that  students  would  be  allowed 
to  maintain  initiative  and  individuality.  There 
were  to  be  no  classes — no  social  nor  group  dis- 
tinctions. But  despite  the  idealistic  efforts 
prompting  the  theory,  it  wouldn't  work.  People 
are  by  nature  inclined  toward  group  formation, 
and  with  the  precedent  set  by  other  colleges,  all 
hope  was  lost  for  the  abolition  of  class  distinc- 
tion here. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  growth  of  class 
rivalry  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
University.  We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  its 
advantages  and  faults.  We  know  how  fresh- 
man discipline  has  finally  expired,  or  at  least 
how  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed  out  with  a 
few  spasmodic  objections  and  dying  kicks.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  replaced  by 
a  flaccid  policy  of  freshman  toleration,  which 
breaks  out  in  a  contagious  form  of  re-vitalized 
discipline  af  least  one  a  year.    But  whatever  it 

i  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  satisfactory. 

Every  year,  usually  in  the  winter  quarter,  the 
upperclassmen  look  about  and  are  astounded  to 
find  that  freshmen  are  being  accepted  on  equal 
terms  with  ordinary  students.  A  meeting  re- 
sults, in  which  are  evolved  a  few  immediate 

,  measures   for   the   correction  of  the  deplorable 
situation.     A  few  freshmen  taste  Searsville.  a 


few  are  paddled,  and  a  few  leave  college  in  dis- 
gust, after  which  we  return  to  the  ordinary 
routine  and  wait  for  another  party  to  brighten 
our  otherwise  drab  existence.  Spontaneous 
discipline  is  even  worse  than  the  old  policy  that 
furnished  such  a  clear  target  for  the  faculty  ax. 
It  springs  from  an  instantly-formed  grievance, 
is  unfair  in  its  partisan  administration,  it  drives 
good  men  out  of  the  university,  and  it  doesn't 
mean  anything.  We  must  have  either  a  recog- 
nized legal  discipline,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  club  will  fall  with  a  certain  force  for  a 
certain  misdemeanor,  or  we  must  have  none  at 
all.  The  university  administration  forbids  the 
former.  It  is  our  problem  to  make  the  best  of 
the  remaining  alternative. 

Freshman  discipline  failed  for  a  reason  ;  not 
because  it  was  frowned  upon  by  the  faculty,  not 
because  it  wasn't  originated  with  the  right  idea 
in  mind,  but  because  it  was  faultily  administered. 
If  it  was  in  any  way  justifiable,  it  was  because  it 
was  founded  on  a  basis  of  responsibility  for 
self,  associates  and  college.  It  was  intended  to 
make  freshmen  better  Stanford  men,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  applied  only  to  those  who  needed 
it.  And  with  that  idea  as  a  fundamental  founda- 
tion, freshman  discipline  would  still  be  very 
much  in  evidence  had  it  not  been  for  the  ir- 
responsibility of  upperclassmen.  If  the  power 
of  police  were  suddenly  usurped  by  tradesmen 
and  farmers,  and  administered  by  them  without 
regard  for  principle,  we  would  need  several  new 
federal  laws.  That's  what  happened  to  fresh- 
man discipline  at  Stanford.  Tubbing  and  paddling 
became  a  general  practice.  It  didn't  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  corrective  punishments  to 
the  unduly  unruly.  No,  the  power  of  police  was 
usurped  by  every  upperclassman  who  held  a 
grudge  against  a  frosh,  with  the  result  that  in- 
discriminate discipline  superseded  a  system  that 
at  least  was  based  on  a  worthy  principle.  In 
addition  to  irresponsibility,  there  crept  in  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  sophomores,  to  retaliate  on 
the  new  men  for  the  wrongs  they  themselves 
had  suffered  as  freshmen  at  the  hands  of  former 
second-year  men.    And  all  Stanford  stood  aghast 
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when  it  was  learned  that  the  royal  sport  of  retali- 
ation, vindictive  or  in  fun,  was  banned. 

"The  good  old  days  are  gone,"  say:  the  gradu- 
ate and  the  holdover.  "No  more  pep,  no  spirit, 
and  no  tubbing.    There's  no  college  life." 

Precedent  and  tradition  are  not  good  enough 
reasons  to  agree  with  this  rather  broad  asser- 
tion. There  are  substitutes  that  offer  vast  im- 
provements over  the  discarded,  or  at  least  dis- 
barred, system.  We  are  not  a  compulsory  melt- 
ing pot,  nor  are  we  a  loosely-bound  organiza- 
tion careless  of  the  welfare  of  our  associates. 
Rut  if  a  freshman  is  inclined  to  fall  into  our  ways, 
he  will  either  do  so  or  leave  the  university  of  his 
own  volition.  We  don't  need  to  drive  him  out. 
Which  measure  will  carry  us"  farther  along  the 
road  to  a  solidified  student  body— cooperation  or 
compulsion  ?  Theoretically,  cooperation  will  turn 
the  trick.  Practically,  compulsion  has  failed 
We  are  standing  at  the  crossroads,  deliberating, 
with  nothing  but  precedent  on  one  hand  and  the 
faculty  ban  on  the  other  to  influence  our  choice. 
Rut  despite  the  fact  that  one  road  is  forever 
closed,  the  "big  stick"  hangs  over  the  freshman. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  freshman  discipline 
at  Stanford,"  we  hear  on  every  hand,  "but  if  the 

frosh  don't  get  in  line  ." 

Yes,  it  is  a  dead,  a  closed  issue,  so  far  as  uni- 
versity regulations  are  concerned,  but  it's  as  big 
as  life  in  spirit.  The  bugaboo  still  thrives  on  its 
past  record.  The  "big  stick"  hovers  in  the  off- 
ing, waiting  to  strike  the  harder  from  sheer  ac- 
cumulated force.  Let's  bench  it!  We  know  a 
better  substitute. 

The  sponsor  system  has  been  proposed,  has 
been  half-heartedly  adopted — and  whole-hearted- 
ly rejected  as  a  result — in  many  universities.  It 
has  been  suggested  and  discussed  here,  and  even 
almost  adopted,  but  all  efforts  to  keep  it  alive 
have  resulted  in  a  return  to  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem. Refore  the  sponsor  plan  ever  becomes  a 
factor  for  the  better,  every  man  must  be  a  sponsor 
for  the  good  of  the  university  as  well  as  for  an 
individual.  In  making  newcomers  Stanford 
men,  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  training 
and  beliefs,  are  making  future  citizens,  if  such  a 
Spartan  characteristic  can  be  conceded  Stanford 
men  as  a  whole.  Rut  an  imperialistic  training 
has  found  its  parallel  in  result  in  other  spheres. 
Compulsion  can  not  compete  with  cooperation. 
We  make  too  much  of  little  things.    If  a  fresh- 


man neglects  to  wear  his  dink,  he  is  not  nearly  so 
much  to  be  frowned  upon  as  one  who  neglects 
his  work,  or  one  who  hasn't  the  good  of  the  uni- 
versity at  heart.  We  are  much  given  to  neglect- 
ing the  bigger  things  in  a  wholesale  attempt  to 
to  maintain  discipline  in  the  freshman  ranks. 

The  upperclassman  who  declares  that  he  didn't 
try  to  avoid  freshman  duties  and  customs  every 
time  he  had  a  chance  during  his  first  year  in  col- 
lege, is  indeed  a  paragon  of  virtue  if  he's  telling 
the  truth.  Thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
especially  under  the  guidance  of  an  upperclass- 
man who  really  wants  to  help  and  doesn't  try 
to  dictate,  the  freshman  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  carry  out  his  duties  to  the  letter,  than  if  any 
element  of  compulsion  were  brought  to  bear.  It's 
human  nature  to  shirk  and  rebel  under  any  sort 
of  a  compulsory  system.  That's  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  individual  and  freshman  class 
responsibility  should  work  hand  in  hand  with 
personal  guidance  from  upperclassmen.  A  little 
actual,  whole-hearted,  well-meaning  cooperation 
will  heal  more  tender  spots  than  all  the  irrespon- 
sible compulsion  in  the  world. 

It's  certain  that  we  can't  wipe  out  that  feeling 
of  traditional  necessity  for  freshman  discipline  in 
one  grand  clean-up.  but,  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  real  issue,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  a  material  change  in  system. 
Preliminary  to  that  change,  is  the  need  for  a 
different  spirit.  Talk  to  the  freshmen — know 
them — cooperate  with  them.  The  master  of  the 
feudal  ages  at  least  acknowledged  his  apprentice 
and  helped  him  to  become  a  master  at  every  op- 
portunity. Let  the  freshman  be  one  of  us  until 
he  proves  himself  unworthy.  Then  we  could 
resort  to  concerted  social  neglect,  which  would 
have  a  far  more  telling  effect  on  his  attitude  than 
would  any  amount  of  disciplinary  attention. 

Let  us,  above  all,  remember  these  things:  that 
every  freshman  is  entitled  to  a  little  leeway  as 
an  individual — we  have  no  right  to  curb  initiative 
and  individuality,  even  though  we  wish  to  direct 
it  into  the  proper  channels  ;  that  the  "big  stick" 
may  instill  fear  but  that  it  will  never  engender 
worthy  respect ;  that  we  are  often  guilty  of  los- 
ing sight  of  the  big  issues  in  discussions  over 
little  ones  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  Stanford  to 
become  a  unified  body  of  classes.  If  we  ever  have 
a  slogan,  let  it  be,  "Cooperating  we  stand;  com- 
pelling we  fall." 


—the  Cigarette 

IF  you  are  a  cigarette  smoker, 
and  unacquainted  with 
Lucky  Strike,  buy  a  package 
today,  and  find  out  for  yourself 
why  they  are  so  popular. 

You  will  at  once  notice  the 
delicious  flavor  of  Burley  to- 
bacco, delivered  to  you  abso- 
lutely fresh.  It's  toasted. 


IT'S 


—the  Tobacco 

nPO  pipe  smokers  Lucky 
Strike  tobacco  offers  the 
same  exceptional  flavor  as  the 
famous  cigarette.  Made  from 
the  finest  Burley  tobacco — it's 
toasted  for  your  pipe. 

If  you  don't  know  how  de- 
licious toasted  Lucky  Strike  is 
ask  for  a  tin  today,  and  taste! 
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The  Burley  tobacco  leaves  have  pores,  like  a  sponge.  When  "it** 
toasted"  their  pores  are  closed,  the  flavor  sealed  in,  permanently.  When 
you  burn  Lucky  Strike  in  your  pipe  or  cigarette,  you  are  releasing 
the  original  Burley  flavor  that  was  sealed  in  by  toasting.  Exactly 
that.   Heat  seals  it  in,  heat  releases  it. 

You  know  how  a  bee  seals  in  the  flavor  of  honey  with  the  thin 
eoating  of  wax.  This  coating  holds  in  that  delicious  honey  flavor  until 
it's  used. 

Just  so  the  toasting  process  seals  in  the  Burley  flavor.  This  flavor 
is  preserved  until  you  release  it  by  smoking.  A  wonderful  process 
and  a  great  discovery  for  smokers. 


©fl    Guaranteed  try 


— which  means  that  if  you  don't  like  LUCKY  STRIKE 
you  can  get  your  money  back  from  the  dealer 


Student  Body  Politics 

By  William  H.  Vosburgh,  '22 


THE  Stanford  student  body  is  self-governed 
and  self-controlled.    As  the  means  of  ac- 
complishment,   we    have    the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Men's  Council.    The  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies,  in  order  to  represent  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  the 
best  men  available  are  given  office,  are  elected 
by  vote  of  the  student  body.    From  time  to  time 
the  Executive  Committee  refers  special  measures 
to  the  student  body,  for  approval  or  disapproval 
by  ballot.    It  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  Quad  Elections  be  attended  by  such  a 
majority  of  qualified  voters  as  to  truly  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  entire  student  body.    Yet  a 
review  of  past  elections  reveals  the   fact  that 
but  a  pitiful  minority  of  the  students  have  taken 
enough  interest  in  their  own  affairs  to  come  to 
the  polls  and  cast  their  votes.    It  is  the  conten- 
tion of  the  writer  that  any  system  which  does 
not  arouse  the  interest  of  its  electorate  is  seri- 
ously at  fault.    In  order  to  more  clearly  show 
wherein  the  present  system  is  faulty  some  figures 
from  recent  elections  are  offered. 

In  Tanuary,  1920,  there  took  place  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  apportionment  of  funds  be- 
tween basketball  and  crew.  The  Crew  was  vic- 
torious, but  more  than  half  the  students  failed  to 
vote.  The  same  lack  of  interest  was  shown  in 
the  Student  Body  Election  which  took  place  the 
following  month. 

The  Quad  Election  taking  place  last  June,  was 
heralded  in  the  Daily  Palo  Alto  as  showing  the 
largest  turnout  of  voters  of  any  election  during 
the  school  year.  Comparing  the  returns  with 
the  scanty  representation  of  previous  elections, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  total  vote  was  un- 
usually large.  But  an  inspection  of  the  figures 
shows  there  was  but  a  50  per  cent  vote.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  we  have  in  our  midst  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  Student 


Body  affairs,  and  therefore  Stanford  affairs,  to 
register  their  opinion  by  making  a  mark  on  a 
ballot. 

That  this  is  not  due  to  a  temporary  lack  of 
interest  in  politics  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  voters  this  year  has  been 
no  greater  than  were  the  percentages  last  year. 
The  assessment  for  a  basketball  pavilion  voted 
on  November  17,  1920,  received  a  total  vote  of 
but  53  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters.  The 
Daily  Palo  Alto  Amendment,  providing  for  an 
increase  of  funds,  which  was  the  subject  of  much 
vicious  controversy,  called  forth  but  a  49  per 
cent  vote.  Finally,  the  election  held  last  month, 
at  which  the  student  body  was  provided  with  the 
opportunity  for  expressing  their  will  in  regard 
to  the  Editorship  of  the  Daily  Palo  Alto,  among 
other  important  student  body  offices,  can  boast 
of  but  769  votes  out  of  a  possible  2086,  or  a 
paltry  32  per  cent. 

In  general,  the  condition  seems  to  exist  in 
which  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dent body  fail  to  vote  at  Quad  Elections.  There 
are  many  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from 
this  condition.'  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  those 
who  fail  to  vote  do  so,  either  because  they  do 
not  know  that  an  election  is  being  held,  or  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  Stanford  affairs, 
or  because  they  do  not  know  the  merits  of  the 
candidates.  The  first  class,  could  not  help  know- 
ing about  the  election,  if  they  read  the  Daily 
Palo  Alto.  Those  who  do  not  read  the  Daily  are 
so  completely  off  the  boat,  there  is  little  hope  of 
reforming  them.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  class  is  very  large. 
In  regard  to  the  second  class,  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  Stanford  affairs,  they  are  almost  as 
completely  off  the  boat  as  the  former.  It  should 
be  firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  these 
people,  that  Stanford  affairs  can  not  be  carried 
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on  as  well  without  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
student  body,  as  they  can  with  it.  But  it  is  the 
writer's  belief,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  small 
percentage  of  voters  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  effort 
is  made  to  inform  the  voters  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates.  The  consequence  is  that  for 
the  most  part,  the  voters  are  those  who  know 
the  candidates  personally.  So  it  happens  that  as 
personal  acquaintance  is  a  prime  factor  in  our 
elective  system,  it  frequently  occurs  that  men 
are  elected  to  office  on  the  basis  of  popularity, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

The  question  that  now  comes  up  is,  what  is 
the  best  means  of  informing  the  voters  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates?  Such  methods 
as  posters  and  handbills  are  by  tradition  to  be 
frowned  upon.  The  telephone  method  is  one 
which  has  already  become  a  nuisance.  But  the 
best  method,  one  which  is  objected  to  only  by 
the  campus  politicians,  who  realize  that  it  would 
interest  the  masses  in  voting,  and  that  a  large 
vote  is  much  harder  to  control  than  a  small  vote, 
is  a  method  which  has  hitherto  not  been  used. 
I  refer  to  the  nominating  assembly,  which  was 
voted  on  at  the  last  election. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  nominating  assembly  is  in- 
stituted, there  will  most  assuredly  be  a  big  in- 


crease in  the  percentage  of  voters.  With  reason 
we  may  hope  that  the  student  body  will  take  an 
interest  in  elections  when  an  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided for  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  nominees. 
This  interest  will  reflect  itself  in  the  number  of 
votes  cast.  There  is  another  distinct  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  system  of  employing 
nominating  speeches  in  public.  To  a  large 
extent  the  old  popularity  basis  of  election  will 
have  its  influence  limited.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  nominating  and  seconding  speeches  will 
contain  information  concerning  the  records  and 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  If  it  is  demon- 
strated that  one  candidate  has  superior  qualifi- 
cations to  another,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  merits  of  candidates  will  have  more 
weight  than  under  the  old  popularity  basis. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  for  the  speedy  installation 
of  the  nominating  assembly.  And  let  us  hope 
also  that  when  nominations  are  made  in  public, 
and  the  voters  are  informed  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates,  they  will  consider  the  welfare 
of  Stanford  to  the  extent  of  voting  wisely  rather 
than  according  to  sentiment.  If  these  things  can 
lie  brought  to  pass,  larger  turnouts  on  election 
days  and  a  better  administration  of  student  af- 
fairs can  be  hoped  for  in  the  future. 


A  STANFORD-EDITED  MAGAZINE  OF  VERSE 


The  Measure,  a  Journal  of  Poetry,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  New  York  in  March.  Taking 
Keats's  "Load  every  rift  with  ore!"  for  their 
maxim,  the  editors  announce  they  are  attempting 
to  start  something — "to  demolish  non-trespass- 
ing signs  and  encourage  younger  poets." 
"  'Chisel  and  carve  and  file, 
Till  thy  vague  dream  imprint 

Its  smile 
On  the  unyielding  flint.'  " 


The  title  of  the  magazine  is  intended  to  sug- 
gest the  disciplining  of  the  creative  imagination. 
3  The  editors  include  three   former  Stanford 
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Clearing  Out  from  the  Prince  Waldemar 

From  Reminiscences  of  Doings  in  a  Land  of  Eternal  Aridity 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 

We  had  planned  clearing  out  ( deserting  the 
ship  )  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  would  offer  itself. 
What  if  we  had  practically  no  money  and  were 
unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Chileans? 
What  if  Pat,  who  had  been  round  the  Horn  nine 
times  and  had  spent  miserable  weeks  "on  the 
beach"  in  the  Chilean  ports,  warned  us,  told  us 
that  the  country  was  poor  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  chance  of  finding  employment,  and  that 
the  people  were  treacherous?  What  if  the  other 
men  tried  to  convince  us  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  evade  the  greaser  detectives  whom  the 
Old  Man  would  certainly  put  on  our  trail,  that  we 
would  be  brought  back  on  board  and,  if  refusing 
to  work,  be  thrown  in  jail?    What  of  it? 

"We'll  teach  the  greasers  to  respect  a  white 
man,"  said  Emmanuel. 

"We'll  bloomin'  well  make  the  bleeders  to  beg 
for  our  services,"  said  Dick. 

"We'll  have  the  laugh  of  our  lives  on  the  Old 
Man  and  the  Chilean  detectives,"  said  I. 

We  had  been  round  the  Horn  the  first  time. 
The  Prince  Waldemar  lay  anchored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  town, 
a  cluster  of  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  many  of  which 
bore  an  unmistakable  appearance  of  dilapidation, 
seemed  like  a  large  hamlet,  with  nothing  in  its 


WE  had  arrived.  On  a  Monday  morning, 
nearly  four  months  after  leaving  Swan- 
sea, South  Wales,  we  anchored  our  bark. 
Prince  Waldemar,  in  the  boot-shaped  harbor  of 
1'isagua,  Chile.  It  had  been  a  long  four  months. 
We  had  spent  many  a  long  day  in  dead  calm 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  favorable  breeze  to  speed 
us  on  our  way  toward  this  miserable  little  Latin 
town  ;  for  many  soul-tormenting  days  and  nights 
we  had  fought  the  icy  storms  below  Cape  Horn, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  somewhere  beyond 
the  misty  sky-line  and  the  raging  sea  there  was  a 
harbor — our  harbor,  the  holy  goal  of  our  pil- 
trrimas-e.  What  waited  for  us  there  then? 
What,  indeed?  A  few  bottles  of  red  wine,  to  be 
sure  ;  a  laughing  sehorita  or  two,  most  assuredly; 
a  chance  to  feel  the  solid  earth  under  our  feet,  no 
doubt ;  but  most  of  all,  there  was  a  port,  our 
destination,  the  end  of  an  achievement,  one  of 
many,  unsung  and  quickly  to  be  forgotten.  I 
used  the  pronoun  "its,"  because  there  were  only 
three  members  of  our  floating  community  to 
whom  this  arrival  meant  something  more  than 
the  things  mentioned — which  to  the  majority  were 
amply  sufficient.  These  three  were  Emmanuel, 
Dick,  and  I,  and  to  us  the  future  held  a  promise 
of  unknown  adventure. 
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exterior  to  suggest  importance  or  dignity.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  lowly  dwellings,  a  somewhat 
imposing  edifice  proudly  held  its  roof  above  the 
humbler  habitations  as  if  in  a  ludicrous  attempt 
at  grandeur.  We  felt  that  its  effort  was  useless. 
Even  the  largest  building — the  seat  of  the  local 
government,  police  station,  and  the  town  prison — 
seemed  ridiculously  trifling,  with  its  yellow  walls 
and  bald  style  of  architecture.  The  landscape 
was  utterly,  pathetically  devoid  of  vegetation. 
The  surrounding  hills,  glistening  in  the  intense 
light  of  the  sun,  which  shines  upon  them  literally 
every  day  in  the  year,  were  without  a  single  plant, 
without  a  shrub  of  cactus  ;  nothing  relieved  the 
appalling  monotony  of  their  naked  surfaces.  But 
to  Emmanuel,  Dick,  and  me  this  land  of  mariam, 
this  land  destitute  of  growing  green  things,  held 
a  queer,  luring  fascination.  It  tantalized  us. 
We  thought  its  picturesqueness  marvelous  and 
altogether  worthy  of  investigation.  Who  knew 
what  strange  things,  what  untold  adventures, 
waited  for  us  there  in  that  colorful  little  town? 
Who  knew  what  secrets,  what  music  capable  of 
touching  the  innermost  chords  of  a  romantic 
heart,  waited  for  us  behind  the  sunlit  hills? 

But  Captain  Hansen  flatly  refused  us  his  per- 
mission to  go  on  shore  until  the  work  of  unloading 
the  cargo  of  patent  coal  would  be  finished.  What 
was  to  be  done?  True,  there  were  the  lifeboats, 
but  it  was  practically  impossible  to  lower  one  of 
them  undetected,  for  the  Old  Man  was  a  shrewd 
devil  of  a  master,  one  who  had  handled  beardless 
sea-braves  before  the  mast  so  often  that  he  could 
read  their  dancing  thoughts  (which  originate  in 
the  heart,  since  the  brain  of  nineteen  is  incapable 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  thought),  and  interpret  the 
ominous  restlessness  of  their  feet — and  he  in- 
structed the  old  boatswain  to  keep  vigilant  watch 
at  night.  While  we  worked  on  the  deck  operating 
the  hoisting  winches  (the  cargo  was  being  un- 
loaded by  Chilean  workmen),  we  kept  our  eyes 
open,  and  were  ready  to  use  the  first  opportunity 
that  would  come  our  way  to  leave  the  ship  unde- 
tected. All  of  us  had  an  abundance  of  clothes, 
which  we  had  drawn  from  the  slop-chest  (supply 
of  clothes  and  other  articles  kept  by  the  Captain 
for  the  sailors'  benefit )  ;  and  we  sold  shirts, 
dungaree  trousers,  socks,  and  what  not  to  the 
native  workmen.  In  this  way  be  obtained  the 
sum  of  thirty-five  or  forty  pesos  between  us 
during  the  week. 


And  so  we  worked,  planned,  and  schemed  all 
the  week.  Emmanuel  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  trio.  He  was  of  Italian  parentage, 
and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  fiery  youth  of  his 
nationality.  Tall  and  straight  he  was,  with  a 
supple  figure  which  was  animation  incarnate.  I 
suspected  that  he  had  left  his  home  ( in  the 
English  seaport  where  his  father  was  the  Italian 
consul )  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  and 
probably  even  without  their  knowledge.  He 
never  spoke  of  family  matters,  however — he  had 
no  time  for  such  things.  Clearing  out,  going, 
any  way,  any  time — this  was  the  question  of 
supreme  importance  to  him.  His  eagerness  was 
amazing,  and  at  times  irritating.  At  night  in  the 
forecastle  he  talked  himself  to  sleep.  "The  old 
son  of  a  galley-rat !  Won't  let  us  on  shore,  eh  *J 
But  we'll  fool  'im  yet.  Won't  we,  eh?  Go  back 
to  Europe  in  this  tub  ?  Not  me.  Never.  South 
America  for  us.  What  'd  you  say?  We'll  show 
'im,  eh  ?" 

Dick,  who  was  a  native  of  Hongkong.  China, 
born  of  English  parents,  and  who  boasted  of 
somewhat  wider  worldly  experiences  than  either 
Emmanuel  or  I,  viewed  this  impetuosity  with  dis- 
dainful tolerance.  "I'm  afraid  that  bloomin' 
Dago  is  a  'ole  lot  of  bleatin'  an'  little  wool,  but 
we'll  take  a  chance  on  'im,"  he  would  say,  after 
having  carefully  ascertained  that  the  object  of  his 
observations  was  safely  out  of  hearing. 

Then  came  Sunday,  and  with  it  our  chance. 
Besides  our  bark,  there  were  four  other  ships 
lying  in  the  harbor,  and  we  had  noted  that  their 
crews  were  at  liberty  to  go  on  shore.  It  was 
Emmanuel,  of  course,  to  whom  it  occurred  that 
we  might  be  able  to  hail  one  of  their  boats  to 
come  under  our  jibboom  and  "give  us  a  lift." 
Dick  was  somewhat  skeptical  about  this  plan  at 
first,  but  our  eagerness  was  contagious,  and  he 
soon  forgot  his  misgivings  and  prepared  with  us 
for  the  venture.  We  put  on  as  many  clothes  as 
we  could  and  tucked  such  articles  as  light  cotton 
suits,  shoes,  towels,  socks,  under  the  lapels  of  our 
coats  and  into  our  pockets.  Our  grips  and  bags 
we  had  to  leave,  for  we  were  afraid  to  appear  on 
the  deck  carrying  parcels.  Emmanuel  was  ready 
long  before  us,  and  lay  upon  the  fore-deck,  his 
chin  against  the  rail,  waiting  for  a  boat  that  he 
could  hail.  After  getting  ready,  Dick  and  I 
lounged  upon  the  tarpaulin-covered  fore-hatch 
with  Franz  and  Dan,  two  other  men  who  were  to 
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accompany  us  to  the  waterfront  and  then  return 
to  the  ship.  "Gotta  see  ye  bleeders  off,"  Dan 
explained. 

Nearly  an  hour  of  anxious  waiting,  and  then 
two  men  descended  from  the  nearby  Liverpool 
four-master  to  the  boat  which  was  lying  alongside 
the  ship.  Our  backs  stiffened.  The  opportunity 
had  come.  For  a  moment  we  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  strangers  would  observe  Emmanuel's 
signal,  but  our  doubts  did  not  last  long,  for  we 
saw  their  boat  turning  toward  us.  The  deck  of 
the  Prince  Waldemar  was  deserted,  except  for  the 
cabin-boy,  who  emerged  from  the  galley  door 
carrying  a  huge  teapot.  "Aha,"  we  said  to  our- 
selves, "the  Old  Man  is  having  a  party  down  in 
the  cabin  with  his  mates." 

"Th'  bloomin'  cawst  is  clear,  clear  as  a  hieeberg, 
s'  'elp  me,"  observed  Dan. 

We  hung  a  rope-ladder  on  the  jibboom  and 
descended  to  the  boat,  which  was  now  under  our 
how.  After  the  customary  greetings,  our  deliv- 
erers— two  sturdy  British  sailors — grasped  their 
oars,  and  we  were  gliding  on  the  softly  heaving 
waves  toward  the  alluringly  unknown  shore  of 
Pisagua. 

Nearing  the  waterfront,  we  saw  a  half  dozen 
ragged,  barefoot  urchins  flinging  rocks  into  the 
silver-hued  foam  of  the  breakers,  which  tumbled 
against  the  wooden  bulwarks  in  a  listless  spray. 
Two  slovenly-appearing  policemen  approached 
the  youngsters,  and  they,  apparently  scared,  ran 
away.  Six  or  seven  dark-skinned  men  emerged, 
wildly  gesticulating,  from  the  tavern  in  front  of 
winch  we  alighted  from  our  boat.  A  small  and 
pathetically  thin  burro  went  by  carrying  on  its 
back  a  man  and  two  kegs  of  considerable  size, 
filled  with  some  liquid,  presumably  water.  Three 
reddish-skinned  women,  clad  in  brightly-colored 
shawls,  squatted  against  the  tavern  wall.  This 
was  Pisagua. 

It  was  uniquely  suggestive  of  a  careless 
abandonment  of  all  responsibilities.  There  was  a 
devilish  sense  of  lazy  freedom  in  that  town  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  very  air.  It  was  a  dusty 
and  hot  and  dirty  town,  this  Pisagua,  and  it 
charmed  us.  Yes,  it  was  so — it  charmed  us, 
lying  there  in  the  embrace  of  barren,  sandy  hills, 
with  its  sun-baked,  narrow  streets  and  ramshackle 
houses,  with  its  swarthy  people  who  talked  not 
only  with  their  energetic  lips,  but  with  their 
squirming  anatomies  also.    We  lifted  our  rapt 


eyes  toward  the  deadly  aridity  of  the  hills  tower- 
ing against  the  cerulean  clearness  of  the  sky,  and 
we  adored  everything,  because  everything  was 
bizarre  and  mysterious,  and  we  thought  (or  at 
least  I  did  )  of  the  romance,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  all  humbug,  which  "never  appears  in  real 
life,  don't  you  know," — and  it  was  there,  glori- 
ously alive,  stalking  among  us,  whispering,  tan- 
talizing, seductive. 

We  entered  the  tavern,  for  Dan  said  he  needed 
a  "bloomin'  drop  for  "eartache."  Assorted  fumes 
of  liquor  greeted  us  at  the  door  of  the  darkish 
bar-room.  Its  ceiling  was  so  low  that  Emman- 
uel's blue  cap  came  very  near  touching  it.  The 
rough,  uneven  floor  was  covered  with  sawdust. 
Four  swarthy  individuals  were  sitting  round  a 
rickety  table  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room ;  two 
others  leaned  against  the  counter,  behind  which 
a  heavy-set  man,  with  bushy  eyebrows  and  enor- 
mous, ebony-hued  moustache,  served  drinks. 

Dan,  who  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  strange  Chilean  tongue,  started  a 
mysterious  lively  conversation  with  the  bar- 
tender, and  after  a  great  deal  of  gesticulating  and 
twirling  of  moustache,  this  worthy  apparently 
reached  an  agreement  of  some  sort  with  our 
learned  shipmate.  It  turned  out  that  Dan  (who 
by  the  way,  was  known  for  his  shrewdness  in 
commercial  transactions)  had  asked  "Blackie" — 
Dan  affectionately  called  him  that — to  buy  some 
of  the  clothes  that  we  had  brought  with  us. 
Blackie  had  not  been  anxious  to  buy,  not  at  all. 
Clothes  were  not  very  much  in  demand  in  Pisagua 
just  then,  it  seemed.  Finally,  we  learned,  Blackie 
had  succumbed  to  Dan's  irresistible  powers  of 
argumentation,  and  had  graciously  consented  to 
look  at  the  articles.  After  some  further  exchange 
of  speech  and  gestures,  we  were  given  twenty-five 
pesos  for  two  light  cotton  suits  adapted  for  wear 
in  the  tropics,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  shirts,  and 
three  or  four  towels. 

"A  bloomin'  bargain  Hi  made,  s'  'elp  me," 
boasted  Dan.  (I  learned  afterward  that  Euro- 
pean clothes  were  in  great  demand  in  Pisagua, 
and  that  one  of  the  suits  could  have  been  sold  for 
more  than  twenty-five  pesos.) 

In  the  meanwhile  Dan,  Franz,  and  the  two 
English  sailors  had  indulged  in  a  great  many 
"drops  for  'eartache,"  and  Dick  had  followed  suit, 
while  Emmanuel  had,  with  admirable,  though 
somewhat  ludicrous  fortitude,  swallowed  a  goblet- 
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ful  of  musty  liquid  which  Blackie  called  vino  de 
grosellas.  Although  I  am  not  writing  my  "con- 
fession," I  must  admit  that  I  had  partaken 
(  somewhat  sparingly,  to  he  truthful )  of  Blackie's 
excellent!  ? )  vino  Unto. 

But  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  linger  at  the 
waterfront  any  longer.  We  had  to  go.  We  took 
leave  of  Franz,  who  cried,  (lie  did  cry,  although 
he  was  a  real  out-and-out  seahand.  He  was  one 
of  my  best  friends,  Franz  was,  and  he  was  a 
friend  of  Emmanuel  and  Dick,  too— and  then,  of 
course,  he  was  not  quite  sober.  ) 

We  sauntered  out,  escorted  by  Dan,  in  quest  of 
lodging.  At  the  distance  of  two  blocks  from  the 
tavern,  we  came  to  a  rickety  yellow  house,  which 
bore  above  its  door  the  legend,  Casa  de  huespedes. 
We  paid  the  frowzy  landlady  three  pesos,  and 
were  shown  into  a  meekly  furnished,  musty  room, 
with  two  beds  of  threadbare,  but  surprisingly 
clean,  appearance. 

After  finding  out  from  the  landlady  that  the 
train  which  we  intended  taking  for  Iqueque  was 


going  to  leave  early  in  the  morning,  and  giving  us 
lengthy  advices  as  to  how  we  should  proceed, 
Dan  left  us  with  a  final,  "S'  long,  ye  bleeders; 
ye'll  shure  get  th'  hold  man's  goat."  Looking 
through,  the  window,  I  felt  a  questionable,  puffing- 
sensation  in  my  throat  when  Dan's  bulky  frame 
disappeared  from  view.  With  a  strainedly  airy 
grunt,  I  turned  my  back  to  the  window.  Dick 
lay  on  one  of  the  beds  whistling  "God  Save  the 
King."  Emmanuel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  tapping  the  floor  with  his  feet  to  the  tune  of 
the  whistling. 

The  room  began  to  grow  darker  with  the  fast 
approaching  shadows  of  the  evening,  but  the  bit 
of  blue  atmosphere  that  shone  through  the  open 
skylight  remained  amazingly  bright. 

The  world  was  good.  It  was  full  of  mys- 
terious things,  charming  because  unknown ;  and 
we  were  going  to  see  what  there  was  beyond  the 
tremendous  hills  that  ended  in  the  sky. 

(  Other  installments  zvill  follow.) 


Ashes 

By  Edward  W.  Stronc, 

1  think  not  of  ashes  as  I  would  of  fires 

Or  hopes,  or  dreams  that  lived  to  die  in  vain— 
The  last  black  bones  of  long  forgot  desires. 

But  when  1  think  of  ash  I  think  of  pain. 
Keen  tongued,  and  leaping  like  a  searing  flame ; 

I  think  of  fires  exulting  height  on  height. 
The  glowing  fire  of  some  exalted  aim — 

The  darkness  reeling  backward  from  the  light. 

Flames  fall  in  ashes,  blacken  coal  on  coal, 
The  glowing  embers  yield  to  darker  night  ; 

But  when  I  think  of  ashes  in  my  soul, 

I  think  of  this— the  grandeur  of  their  flight. 


On  Watch  Below 


By  A.  Binns 


One  hot  night,  on  the  third  day  out  of  Mazatlan, 
going  south,  when  it  was  my  watch  below,  I 
found  it  too  oppressive  to  sleep.  Picking  my 
way  among  the  steerage  passengers  on  the 
well  deck  for'ad,  like  so  much  deck  cargo,  all 
lying  in  the  same  position  with  bent  hips  and 
knees,  I  reached  the  companion  way  and  went  up 
on  the  foc'sle  head.  The  ship  was  sliding  quietly 
through  a  dark,  sullen  sea.  Somewhere  to  our 
port,  lay  the  burnt,  stupid  hills  of  the  Mexican 
coast.  But  it  was  too  dark  to  see  them.  A  little 
group  of  the  crew  had  gathered  near  the  port  rail, 
sitting  on  the  anchor  shank,  on  coils  of  rope  and 
the  like.  With  a  word  or  so  of  greeting,  I  found 
a  place  and  the  conversation,  or  more  properly 
the  narrative,  went  on.  One  of  the  new  quarter- 
masters, a  chap  who  had  grown  up  in  wind- 
jammers, was  telling"  some  kind  of  a  story  about 
himself. 

"After  we  refused  to  sail  the  ship,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  old  man  shipped  a  crew  of  Goo  Goos 
and  we  went  on  the  beach.  Ever  been  on  the 
beach  at  Manila?  Beachcombers  we  were  for 
five  weeks,  until  I  got  the  West  Inskip  for  San 
Francisco.  My  God,  what  an  outfit  we  were! 
Men  out  of  every  kind  of  ship,  deserters,  good- 
for-nothings,  everything.  Some  had  only  been 
there  for  a  week  or  two,  and  some  for  years,  I 
guess.  Most  of  us  slept  outside,  though  there 
was  a  hut  where  one  of  the  fellows  found  a  big 
l)oa  constrictor  once,  and  where  you  could  see  the 
monkeys  come  otit  of  the  woods  every  morning. 
What  a  life  it  was!  We  lived  on  square-faced 
gin  and  drank  cocoanuts  and  went  in  swimming 
all  dav.  I  wasn't  sober  for  three  weeks  on  end. 
We  never  shaved,  and  looked  like  wild  men.  My 
God,  what  an  outfit !  One  of  the  men  was 
crazy.  We  were  all  bad  enough,  but  he  was 
crazy  for  fair.  Seemed  to  be  quite  a  young 
fellow,  too.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  had  been 
there ;  a  good  while,  I  guess." 


"How  do  you  know  that  he  was  crazy?" 
someone  put  in. 

"O,  the  things  he  did  and  said.  He  used  to  go 
miles  to  steal  things  that  weren't  good  for  any- 
thing. Brought  back  all  kinds  of  signs  and 
everything.  ( )nce  he  came  with  a  barber  pole. 
My  God!  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it." 

"He  must  have  been  crazy,  all  right,"  Chips 
put  in. 

"He  was  all  mixed  up,  too,"  the  quartermaster 
went  on.  "Said  the  week  was  divided  into  two 
parts :  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  something  like  that. 
Said  there  wasn't  any  Sunday,  and  no  Saturday 
unless  you  were  a  lawyer.  Fie  might  have  been  a 
smart  fellow,  once.  But  he  was  sure  gone  then. 
Sang  funny  ,  things  when  we  were  coming  back 
from  foraging.  I  think  he  must  have  come  out 
there  for  his  health  and  finally  gone  on  the 
beach." 

This  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  story.  But  I 
was  beginning"  to  be  interested. 

"What  makes  you  think  he  was  there  for  his 
health  ?"  I  asked. 

"He  used  to  sing  something  like  that,  'That  is 
why  my  eyes  are  weak  and  I  need  to  rest  for  a 
year.'  All  about  being  a  son  of  a  gambler,  or 
something  like  that.  There  was  lots  more  of  it. 
1  never  paid  much  attention  to  it,  but  he  was 
crazy." 

"Don't  you  remember  anything  more  about 
him?"  I  inquired  hopefully. 

"That's  about  all.  T  got  the  West  Inskip  after 
that,  and  went  away. 

"Did  you  know  his  name?"  I  asked. 

"I  did.  He  would  never  tell.  Called  himself 
Red,  or  something  like  that.  But  his  real  name 
was  Stanford.  I  saw  it  once  on  the  buckle  of  an 
old  belt  that  he  kept  hidden  away.  He  was 
crazy,  all  right.  But  he  sure  seemed  to  think  a 
lot  of  that  old  belt." 


The  Crime  Wave 


By  Professor  Walter  Greenwood  Beach 


So  main  murders,  so  many  thefts.  Hold-ups 
every  day  or  two  in  city  streets.  Forgeries  and 
bank  robberies  with  startling  frequency.  This  is 
the  burden  of  news  from  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States  and  indeed  of  the  entire  world.  A 
boy  of  sixteen  steals  three-quarters  of  a  million 
in  bonds  and  lays  the  blame  upon  his  employers 
for  refusing  to  raise  his  salary.  A  mail  truck  in 
a  large  city  is  held  up  by  bandits  and  a  million 
dollars  is  carried  off,  while  two  small  boys,  in 
imitation  of  the  bandits,  hold  up  the  corner 
grocer  and  loot  his  cash  drawer.  City  police 
seem  incompetent  to  handle  the  increased  volume 
and  open  boldness  of  the  crime  wave,  and  both 
men  and  women  have  taken  to  self-protection  and 
carry  their  own  weapons.  The  director  of  a  city 
commission  to  investigate  crime  in  Chicago  asserts 
that  10,000  men  and  women  in  that  city  have 
adopted  crime  as  a  profession. 

The  average  man,  going  about  his  business,  is 
bewildered  by  this  outburst  of  lawlessness  and 
crime.  He  is  perplexed  and  worried  ;  and  he  asks 
what  is  the  explanation  and  what  may  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  condition  is  not 
simple;  there  is  no  remedial  prescription  which 
can  be  administered  in  a  few  doses  with  an  assur- 
ance that  cure  will  follow.  Crime  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  state  of  mind  ;  it  is  a  mental  reaction  to 
the  life  of  society,  which  takes  time  to  develop 
and  which  can  be  modified  only  by  those  forces 
which  gradually  build  a  better  and  more  ordered 
mental  life. 

At  all  times  the  United  States  has  a  criminal 
record  of  which  it  cannot  be  proud  ;  and  of  recent 
years  there  is  evidence  that  the  amount  of  crime 
has  tended  to  increase.  As  long  ago  as  FX)0  a 
competent  student  estimated  the  annual  cost  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  as  $600,000,000  each 
vear.  By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  cost  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States  for  1916  was  $600,000,000. 

Evidence  is  at  hand,  moreover,  to  show  that 
the  amount  of  crime  has  been  growing  steadily 
during  recent  years.  Since  the  war  the  increase 
has  been  marked  and  is  especially  noticeable  in 
crimes  of  violence.    Why  should  this  be  so? 


There  are  certain  somewhat  regular  conditions 
which  lead  to  crime,  and  these  account  for  a  part 
of  the  present  criminal  activity.  Feeble-minded- 
ness,  resulting  from  weak  or  degenerate  heredity, 
is  a  factor  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  Poverty 
in  all  its  varied  forms  is  fertile  soil  for  the  birth 
of  crimes.  Ex-President  Taft  in  his  introduction 
to  the  latest  and  best  study  of  the  American  police 
system  holds  that  much  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  lax  administration  of  the  law, 
delay  and  postponement  of  the  courts,  and  uncer- 
tainty in  punishment.  Leisure  time  and,  par- 
ticularly in  city  mass-life,  no  education  for  right 
use  of  leisure  and  no  organized  effort  by  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  to  make  it  wholesome,  is 
still  another  condition  and  one  of  growing  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  the  commission  of  such 
crime. 

But  to  explain  the  sudden  and  tremendous 
increase  in  the  world's  crime  a  special  condition 
or  a  serious  modification  of  some  of  the  more 
usual  conditions  must  be  found.  Crime  has  both 
its  social  and  its  personal  conditions,  but  its  im- 
mediate cause  is  a  state  of  mind  which  leads  one 
to  react  against  the  settled  order  of  society. 
Without  question  the  cause  of  the  crime-wave  lies 
in  those  tremendous  social  forces  which  have 
thrown  the  minds  of  masses  of  men  out  of  adjust- 
ment with  the  life  about  them,  and  which  are 
summed  up  as  consequences  of  the  war. 

Every  great  war  has  been  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  crime.  The  years  following  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  were  years  in  which  violence  and 
crime  ran  rampant  and  the  usual  forces  of  order 
were  unable  to  stem  the  tide.  After  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870  there  was  an  outburst  of 
crime  in  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  lesser  degree. 

The  results  of  war  pass  over  into  crime  in  two 
ways.  One  is  direct  and  the  other  indirect. 
Directly,  war  is  a  method  of  violence  which 
stimulates  passions  and  lives  by  means  of  hatreds 
and  angers.  Hatred  is  taught  and  drilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  As  John  Graham 
Brooks  has  said  in  a  thoughtful  work  on  the  labor 
problem,  "War  has  left  the  dwelling  places  of 
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men  foul  with  vindictive  passions."  Standards  of 
conduct  which  have  been  the  support  of  the  moral 
order  of  society  have  been  ruthlessly  shattered, 
and  everywhere  men  and  women  have  been 
thrown  hack  in  their  behavior  upon  the  prompt- 
ings of  unrestrained  impulses  and  undirected 
instincts. 

It  takes  ages  to  build  up  in  man  through  educa- 
tion and  custom  those  approvals  and  sentiments 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  society  and  act 
as  guides  and  upholders  of  right  conduct  in  the 
individual.  Yet  a  few  years  of  war,  with  its 
storm  and  riot  and  destruction,  tear  down  what 
centuries  alone  can  build  again.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  saddest  and  most  terrible  cost  of  war. 
Xot  the  destruction  of  wealth,  nor  even  of  life 
itself;  but  the  more  deadly  overthrow  of  the 
faiths,  the  ideals  of  life,  the  hard-won  high  levels 
of  social  approvals  and  judgments.  And  when 
minds  are  torn  loose  from  their  support  in  a 
social  order  of  ideals  and  standards,  they  react 
for  a  time  upon  the  level  of  the  violence  of  the 
destructive  forces  which  war  has  stimulated. 
For  many  minds  instincts  are  without  control 
when  the  standards  of  public  approval  or  dis- 
approval are  removed. 

And  even  worse  in  its  effect  is  the  deliberate 
and  direct  war  education  in  destructive  aims,  am- 
bitions, methods  and  weapons.  Little  as  we  may 
like  it,  we  must  recognize  that  the  activities  of 
even  the  justest  of  wars  make  an  educational 
environment  of  hatreds,  of  suspicion,  of  destruc- 
tion, of  violence,  of  lying,  which  lead  to  every 
kind  of  crime  and  social  danger. 

Add  to  this  education  in  criminal  tendencies  the 
vast  shift  in  human  relationships,  caused  by  the 
changes  in  methods  and  varieties  of  production, 
in  the  break  of  family  arrangements  and  ties,  and 
the  influence  of  schools  and  similar  agencies  of 
social  control.  Thousands  of  American  fathers 
went  to  Europe,  leaving  families  which  must 
hecome  adjusted  not  only  to  new  ways  of  eco- 
nomic support  but  to  new  moral  or  immoral  influ- 
ences. Boys  needing  the  moral  companionship  of 
a  father  or  older  brother  were  often  thrown  into 
relationships  of  less  helpful  sorts  and  are  today 
^welling  the  number  of  the  lawless  and  the 
criminal.  Men  and  families  of  meager  income 
were  suddenly  in  possession  of  undreamed-of 
wealth,  and  then  again  as  suddenly  thrown  back 
into  poverty. 


Another  aspect  of  the  same  general  situation  is 
the  reaction  and  release  from  the  extreme  strain 
under  which  life  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
half  dozen  years.  There  has  come  a  tremendous 
drop  in  the  level  of  emotional  excitement.  The 
effort  to  keep  up  what  was  called  morale  pro- 
duced an  emotional  stress  which  needed  constant 
stimulation  and  which  was  hound  to  lead  men  to 
look  to  other  sources  of  excitement  and  adventure 
when  the  morale-building  activities  came  to  a 
sudden  end.  The  great  part  of  the  crime  activity 
of  todav  is  the  work  of  young  men  and  (  in  a 
much  smaller  degree  )  young  women,  many  of 
them  mere  boys  and  girls.  For  them  the  inner 
demands  for  excitement  and  emotional  expres- 
sion— both  good  and  had — are  very  great.  Or- 
ganized society  today  is  doing  far  less  to  meet 
these  demands  rationally  than  it  did  before  the 
war ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  unsettling  within 
the  individual  life  of  the  more  usual  and  normal 
controls  is  on  a  tremendous  scale. 

These  are  some  of  what  may  be  called  the  direct 
influences  of  the  past  six  years  which  help  to  pro- 
duce those  states  of  mind  which  issue  in  crime. 
In  addition  to  these  direct  factors  there  are  others 
perhaps  equally  important  which  are  indirect.  It 
is  perhaps  enough  to  refer  to  the  most  striking  of 
these,  the  overturning  of  economic  life  and  the 
vast  consequent  poverty  spread  over  the  world. 
Poverty  is  many-sided  and  of  many  kinds,  but  at 
least  it  is  a  failure  of  the  usual  physical  means  of 
living  and  a  lowering  of  economic  standards. 
Often  it  is  accompanied  by  disappointments  and 
irritations  which  merge  into  dissatisfied  longings 
and  discontents  ;  while  unfortunately  the  suffering- 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  weaken  moral  resistance  in 
the  face  of  sheer  physical  need.  This  situation 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  crime  in  Europe  for 
the  years  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Reports 
from  England,  France  and  Germany,  to  say 
nothing  of  countries  where  conditions  are  more 
pitiable,  make  clear  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
outburst  of  crime  is  the  expression  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  direst  poverty.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  The  astounding  fact  is  that  in  the 
face  of  poverty,  so  few  of  the  poor  commit  crime. 
But  it  is  a  fact  of  long  observation  that  seasons  of 
the  increase  of  poverty  witness  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  crime. 

For  two  years  following  the  close  of  the  war 
this  was  not  a  great  cause  of  the  crime  wave  in 
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America,  because  of  our  relative  prosperity.  But 
this  winter  has  witnessed  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  in  unemployment,  reaching  the  appalling 
number  of  between  three  and  four  million  work- 
ers ;  and  the  indications  are  that  to  some  extent 
the  volume  of  crime  in  our  country  is  now  a 
reaction  from  poverty  and  its  growing  intensity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  poverty,  while 
unfortunately  a  constant  factor  in  present  civiliza- 
tion, is,  in  its  vast  increase  both  in  amount  and 
severity,  a  direct  consequence  of  six  years  of 
economic  destruction.  How  many  years  it  may 
take  to  rebuild  the  economic  structure  of  the 
world,  its  credit  systems,  its  transportation 
arrangements,  its  interconnecting  relationships  of 
capital  and  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sheer 
creating  of  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  within 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  men.  no  one 
can  venture  to  foretell. 


To  meet  the  wave  of  crime  we  need  without 
doubt,  swifter  justice,  a  reconstructed  police  sys- 
tem, the  abolition  of  county  jails,  the  more  careful 
administration  of  the  parole  system.  But  none 
nor  all  of  these  changes  will  greatly  alter  the 
existence  of  a  vast  wave  of  crime  in  the  world 
today.  The  extraordinary  situation  is  the  result 
of  extraordinary  conditions ;  and  it  is  only  as  we 
develop  stable  national  and  international  economic 
life  and  lessen  poverty,  and  then  (as  an  even 
more  important  task )  as  slowly  we  build  a  new 
social  order,  creating  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
new  standards  of  moral  responsibility  and  new 
appeals  toward  ordered  moral  relations  and 
kindlier  interest  in  humanity,  that  we  can  hope 
to  reduce  the  crime  life  of  today.  To  live  down 
crime  is  equivalent  to  building  up  the  finer  and 
stronger  moral  standards  and  organization  of 
society. 


The  Song  of  Seralda 

By  Robin  Lampson 

The  garden  path  is  strewn  with  petals  of  the  rose, 
And  the  path  of  my  life  with  regrets. 

1  have  loved,  but  my  love  is  gone  like  a  zephyr  that  blows : 
O,  is  sorrow  all  love  begets? 

The  poplar  that  quivered  with  verdure  stands  naked  and  bare  ; 

On  the  ground  are  the  leaves  of  happiness. 

My  heart  is  stripped  of  love,  and  is  dormant  save  for  care; 

And  pain  is  more  and  joy  is  less. 

Shall  the  stars  go  out  and  the  springtimes  cease? 
Shall  the  gladness  of  May  be  no  more? 
Can  death  alone  give  sorrow  release, 
(  )r  heal  the  heart  that  is  sore  ? 

Come,  death,  sweetest  death,  and  this  spirit  sever 

From  its  wedding  with  painful  clay! 

I  have  loved — too  well!  Repent  it?  Never! 

But  pain  is  love's  shadow,  they  say! 


Ten-Doy 


By  Warren  F.  Lewis 

I  tell  of  Ten-Doy,  Bannack  Indian  Chief, 
A  very  Arthur  of  his  red-skinned  race, 
And  well  beloved  by  red  and  white  alike. 
He  knew  no  fear  of  any  living  thing, 
Nor  harbored  hate,  excepting  for  his  foes, 
The  thieving  Blackfeet  and  the  rascal  Sioux. 
But  for  the  White  Men,  Ten-Doy  had  regard ; 
He  neither  hated  them,  nor  loved  them  well, 
But  knew  with  instinct  that  the  paler  race 
Was  sweeping,  like  an  ocean  broken  loose, 
Across  the  prairies  that  his  people  claimed, 
Across  the  mountains  tipped  with  winter  snow, 
Beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone, 
And  on  to  where  a  mighty  river  rolled — 
Too  wide  for  man  to  swim  or  shout  across. 

And  though  he  saw  the  pale  horde  pouring  past. 
In  white-topped  schooners,  with  their  squaws  and  goods, 
And  saw  his  long-loved  valleys  slowly  fill 
With  smoking  tepees  built  of  logs  and  mud. 
He  only  raised  his  face,  expressionless, 
To  where  the  vagrant  eagle  screamed  and  soared, 
And  in  his  way,  "You  know,  O  Manitou," 
Was  all  he  said. 

Perhaps  he  dumbly  saw 
Beyond  the  empty  valleys  and  the  plains 
Where  no  man  dwelt,  the  march  of  progress  there; 
Could  see  the  White  Man's  village  filled  with  more 
Of  men  than  there  were  blades  of  g'rass  upon 
The  ground  on  which  he  stood ;  could  see  and  taste 
The  sulphurous  fumes  which  belched  from  tall  gray  stacks 
And  settled  on  the  grass  and  mountain  trees 
With  deadly  venom — till  all  the  place  was  grim 
And  destitute  of  any  growing  thing; 
Could  hear  the  rumble  of  the  angry  mines. 
And  see  the  hordes,  like  little  mountain  ants, 
Go  pouring  underground  or  streaming  out 
With  precious  yellow  metal ;  and  in  all 
This  dream — this  vision  of  approaching  doom. 
He  saw  no  hope  for  any  of  his  race. 
He  saw  the  antelope  and  bison  killed, 
He  saw  his  brothers  driven  to  the  west 
And  robbed  of  all  that  nature  once  bestowed 
On  them. 

And  dreaming  there,  he  saw  a  file 
Of  pale-face  pioneers  come  slowly  through 
A  mountain  pass.    And  looking  up  again, 
Chief  Ten-Doy  said,  "You  know,  O  Manitou" — 
Then  went  to  meet  them,  and  to  guide  them  on. 


RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

Who,  -with  Ted  Sha-wn,  will  present  an  evening  of  dance  and  music 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Thursday,  April  21st,  under  the 
management  of  the  Dramatic  Council 
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Playing  The  Game 


THE  collegiate  vocabulary  contains  many 
expressions  that  are  foreign  to  the  Outside 
World.  Every  college  and  university  has  its 
own  particular  expressions.  While  different 
words  may  be  used,  the  expressions  all  mean 
more  or  less  the  same  thing.  Some  of  these 
expressions,  such  as,  "easy  profs.,"  "pipe 
courses,"  "lunches."  "kidding,"  or  "vamping  the 
profs.,"  etc.,  bear  upon  this  subject  of  "playing  the 
game,"  and  indicate  that  in  the  matter  of  general 
conversation,  at  least,  the  phenomenon  is  one  that 
is  both  well  recognized  and  of  long  standing. 
(  if  course  there  are  many  who  employ  these 
expressions  in  their  conversation  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  "being  collegiate."  They  have  a 
desire  to  be  considered  as  normal  good  fellows, 
even  though  they  may  be  at  heart  excellent  stu- 
dents of  serious  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my 
belief  that  there  are  a  large  number  who  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  "play  the  game." 

THOSE  WHO  PLAY  THE  GAME 

For  the  most  part  the  game  is  played  by  those 
who,  while  pursuing  their  college  career,  have  no 
definite  end  in  view.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
not  made  a  choice  of  a  life  vocation,  so  they 
neither  choose  their  courses  with  the  intent  of 
fitting  themselves  for  the  chosen  career,  nor  do 
they  see  any  connection  between  the  courses  they 
are  taking,  and  their  bread  and  butter  in  later 
life.  One  is  more  likely  to  find  women  than  men 
in  this  number,  because  tradition  still  has  it  that 


women  are  intended  for  marriage,  and  not  for 
bread-winning.    While  there  are  in  the  colleges 
of  today  a  vast  number  of  women  who  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  to  take  part 
in  the  constructive  work  of  society,  and  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  there  are  on  the  other 
hand,  many  women  who  have  come  from  homes 
of  wealth,  have  always  had  everything  done  for 
them,  and  are  in  college  merely  for  culture  and  a 
good  time.    This  type  of  college  woman,  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  their  number  is  not  insignificant, 
finds  it  advantageous  to  her  happiness  and  future 
well-being,  to  be  in  college.    She  may  be  not  at 
all  interested  in  the  courses  she  is  taking,  yet  she 
must  have  passing  grades  to  stay  in  college.  The 
result  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  college 
women  toward  "playing  the  game."    Here  at 
Stanford,  the  women  have  a  higher  scholastic 
record  than  the  men.    There  is  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining whether  this  means  they  are  better  stu- 
dents than  the  men.  or  merely  more  proficient  at 
"playing  the  game."    I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
is  the  latter.     I  don't  believe  the  Stanford  woman 
learns  any  more  in  her  classes  than  the  Stanford 
man — 1  don't  believe  the  woman  graduate  knows 
any  more  than  the  man  graduate.    But  because 
it  is  more  of  a  social  advantage  for  a  Stanford 
woman  to  be  at  Stanford  than  it  is  for  a  Stanford 
man,  in  view  of  the  inequality  of  the  sexes,  and 
because  in  view  of  the  limited  number  and  long 
waiting  list  it  is  easier  for  her  to  flunk  out,  a  con- 
dition exists  wherein  it  is  both  more  to  a  woman's 
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advantage  than  a  man's  to  remain  here,  and 
harder  for  her  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  she 
tries  harder  to  get  good  grades.  While  many  of 
the  women  do  this  by  genuine  study,  this  does 
not  in  any  way  mitigate  the  fact  that  the  incentive 
to  play  the  game  is  there  in  marked  degree,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  even  those  who  really  apply 
themselves  to  their  studies  with  diligence,  aug- 
ment these  efforts  with  a  liberal  amount  of  the 
sportive  element. 

ANOTHER  FACTOR  IN  THE  GAME 

Another  factor  that  helps  the  women  is  that  the 
percentage  of  male  instruction  completely  out- 
weighs female  instruction  in  this  as  well  as  most 
institutions  of  higher  education — which  intro- 
duces the  perfectly  normal  element  of  sex  attrac- 
tion.   It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  pro- 
fessor that  will  admit  that  the  pretty  girl  in  the 
front  seat  makes  any  more  impression  on  him 
than  any  of  the  men.    Yet  in  view  of  some  of  our 
teachings  in  psychology  is  there  not  room  for  the 
belief  that  this  professor  is  more  likely  to  notice 
the  interest  shown  in  his  lecture  by  this  beautiful 
young  woman  than  by  some  of  the  members  of 
his  own  sex?    In  a  class  where  the  majority  of 
the  women  sat  on  the  right  side  of  the  room,  I 
have  made  personal  observation  of  the  eye-move- 
ments of  the  professor  over  a  period  of  three 
days.    I  approximated  that  his  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  right  fully  twice  as  much  of  the  time 
as  they  were  turned  toward  the  side  on  which  the 
men  sat.    From  this  we  may  conclude  that  he 
had  twice  as  much  opportunity  to  notice  the  atten- 
tion that  was  being  paid  his  remarks  by  the  women 
as  by  the  men.    And  in  applying  this,  while  it  is 
to  be  admitted  that  as  a  rule  the  professor  does 
not  let  the  personal  equation  enter,  to  any  great 
extent,  into  the  business  of  giving  grades,  never- 
theless in  so  far  as  he  does  distrust  the  accuracy 
of  a  few  marks  conferred  during  the  quarter,  and 
in  so  far  as  he  does  give  consideration  to  the 
showing  that  has  been  made  in  class,  is  it  not 
likelv  that  he  will  favor  one  he  remembers  to  have 
eiven  rieid  attention  to  his  lectures  in  preference 
to  one  that  he  thinks  did  not  do  so  ? 

HOW  THE  GAME  IS  PLAYED 

The  question  that  now  devolves  is,  In  what 
manner  is  the  game  played?  The  variations  of 
the  game  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 
But  there  are  certain  general  principles  that  are 


pretty  rigidly  adhered  to,  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  enumerate.  In  "getting  by"  the  end  in  view  is 
of  course  not  very  remote  ;  this  is  simply  to  get 
a  passing  grade  or  better.  As  it  is  the  professor 
who  gives  the  grade,  it  is  natural  that  most  of  the 
practices  indulged  in  center  about  that  individual. 
These  we  place  under  the  heading  of  "Kidding 
the  Prof."  In  general  they  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  Playing  up  to  the  Prof,  in  a  personal 
way,  and  deluding  the  Prof,  in  an  impersonal 
way.  The  motive  in  each  case  is  the  same — to 
bring  about  a  good  grade.  It  is  merely  in 
method  that  they  differ. 

THE  DIRECT  METHOD  ! 

Under  the  first  heading  I  shall  discuss  the  usual 
methods  that  are  invoked  in  "getting  in  good" 
with  the  Professor.    The  other  evening  I  attended 
a  campus  show.    Seated  in  front  of  me  was  a 
woman  Professor  escorted  by  one  of  the  majors 
in  her  department.    As  the  affair  of  that  evening- 
was  a  closed  date,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
saicl  escort,  who  by  the  way  is  a  perfectly  hand- 
some and  agreeable  gentleman,  should  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  dating  up  some  co-ed  for  the  affair. 
Why  should  he  desire  to  play  escort  to  a  woman 
of  some  fifty  years  of  age?    Really  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  being  so  interested  in  one's  Professor 
as  to  enjoy  his  company  outside  of  the  class- 
room.   Also  the  fact  that  the  Professor  has  per- 
sonally enjoyed  the  company  of  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, need  not  in  any  way  lower  his  grade  when 
the  marks  are  turned  in.    What  student  with  a 
car  would  pass  up  his  Prof,  on  Palm  Drive? 
Who  is  there  who  is  not  happy  at  being  able  to 
go  to  the  library  to  get  a  book  for  his  Prof.  ?  I 
have  been  accosted  by  an  aspiring  young  French 
student  who  sold  me  a  ticket  to  a  French  play,  of 
which  I  understood  nothing.    But  I  bought  the 
ticket  because  this  budding  salesman  assured  me 
that  my  Prof,  would  be  there,  and  that  it  would 
certainly  do  me  no  harm  to  be  seen  there  too.  It 
sounded    reasonable    to    me.     Although  hard 
pressed  at  the  time,  I  bought  the  ticket,  and  felt 
I  had  value  received  when  I  had  been  ostensibly 
bowed  to  by  said  Prof,  as  I  came  in  the  door  of 
the  Little  Theater  the  following  evening.  The 
underlying  idea  of  these  maneuvers,  and  the 
many  other  variations  too  numerous  to  mention, 
is  to  show  your  Professor  that  you  are  personally 
interested  in  him,  and  to  get  him  interested  in 
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you.  Unless  something  goes  wrong,  by  the 
simple  laws  of  psychology  he  is  bound  to  be  sub- 
consciously influenced  in  your  favor.  Other 
expedients  are  flattery  and  other  appeals  to  the 
ego.  But  these  must  be  used  with  great  care, 
because  if  the  professor  gets  wise,  they  are  apt 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

THE  INDIRECT  METHOD ! 

The  indirect  or  impersonal  method  is  far  the 
better  and  safer,  and  is  more  widely  in  use.  In 
the  indirect  method,  as  in  the  case  of  one  student 
1  have  observed  who  made  a  practice  of  coming 
to  class  with  a  suitcase  full  of  books  and  papers, 
which  he  was  wont  to  spread  out  all  over  the 
surrounding  seats  and  the  floor,  what  objection 
could  a  professor  raise  to  a  student's  carrying  a 
suitcase  full  of  books  and  papers  around  with 
him?  And  is  there  not  room  for  the  possibility 
that  said  professor  might  infer  from  the  fact  that 
this  student  carried  so  many  books,  that  he  might 
also  read  some  of  them,  and  could  therefore  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  good  student  ? 

Other  indirect  practices  I  have  seen  used  are: 
Stopping  after  class  to  discuss  some  point  with 
the  Professor,  and  asking  the  Professor  for  addi- 
tional references.  This  usually  creates  the  im- 
pression that  one  is  interested  in  the  work. 
Maintaining  a  semblance  of  interest  and  attention 
is  also  rather  efficacious,  and  is  quite  common. 
The  mind  may  be  far  away,  but  if  one  can  keep 
one's  eyes  on  the  Professor,  and  frown  a  little 
occasionally,  he  is  usually  easily  fooled  by  be- 
ing made  to  believe  that  he  has  before  him 
someone  intensely  interested  in  the  subject  of 
his  lecture.  Sometimes  when  a  professor  stops 
to  ask  a  question,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  many  of 
the  students  have  the  immediate  business  of 
taking  down  some  important  note.  This  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  condition  of  having  just 


returned  from  a  day-dream,  and  not  having  the 
least  idea  of  what  the  professor  has  been  talking 
of.  By  taking  a  note,  it  is  only  in  direct  violation 
of  the  laws  of  suggestion,  that  the  professor  will 
pick  him  out  to  answer  the  question.  He  is  far 
more  likely  to  ask  someone  he  sees  just  ready  to 
answer.  This  is  a  practice  which  1  believe  to  be 
rather  general.  In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anyone  in  college  who  has  not  done  it 
on  some  occasion.  By  what  law  of  human  psy- 
chology would  one  invite  the  embarrassment  of 
being  asked  a  question  about  which  one  is  in 
ignorance?  He  who  plays  the  game  must  con- 
stantly be  on  the  alert  to  keep'  the  Prof,  from, 
finding  out  the  things  one  does  not  know,  and  lo 
seize  every  opportunity  to  let  the  Professor  know 
what  one  does  knoiv. 

The  skeptical  will,  of  course,  say  that  it  is 
absurd  for  me  to  make  the  statement  that  such 
maneuvers  as  I  have  enumerated  could  in  any 
way  affect  the  marks  given  by  the  professors. 
That  this  is  done  is  merely  in  direct  application 
of  definite  psychological  principles.  The  pre- 
disposition of  attention  greatly  influences  our  per- 
ceptions; our  images  and  thoughts  and  associa- 
tions are  highly  colored  by  our  attitudes  in  the 
assimilative  processes.  From  this  it  is  only 
logical  to  infer  that  a  professor  who  has  either 
consciously  or  subconsciously  received  the  im- 
pression that  a  certain  member  of  his  class  is 
studiously  inclined,  is  bound  to  find  some  good  in 
his  work.  The  grades  he  gives  on  papers,  and 
even  examinations,  will  be  affected  accordingly, 
and  as  in  many  courses  a  part  of  the  grade  is 
based  on  the  showing  made  in  class,  there  is  here 
even  a  wider  opportunity  for  personal  opinion  to 
encroach  upon  the  field  of  a  mathematically  based 
grade. 

"Rostrum" 
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Our  work  on  the  Coast  centered  naturally  in 
San  Francisco.  There,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Louis  Sloss,  the  worthy  head  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  we  had  a  workroom  at 
320  Sansome  Street,  our  office  being  meanwhile 
near  bv  on  Montgomery  in  the  old  Occidental 
Hotel.  This  hostelry,  the  oldest  "first  class"  one 
in  town,  maintained  an  enviable  reputation  for 
hospitality  long  after  it  was  left  in  the  shade 
by  finer  and  newer  edifices.  Major  Hooper,  the 
proprietor,  had  always  a  keen  eye  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  guests.  A  vase  of  flowers  or  a  plate 
of  fine  fruit  (or  both)  were  at  hand  whenever 
they  would  be  appreciated.  A  guest  from  Ken- 
tucky never  failed  to  find  a  flat  bottle  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  Leaving  for  the  Orient 
by  boat  or  starting  north,  south,  or  east  by  rail, 
one  was  sure  to  have  a  generous  basket  handed 
out  at  the  last  moment.  With  the  death  of  the 
Major  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
house  in  the  fire  of  1906,  a  characteristic  feature 
of  early  days  disappeared. 

For  a  time  the  most  gifted  man  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  "who  did  much  to  give  our  city  our 
cosmopolitan  character,"  had  rooms  only  a  few 
doors  away  up  Bush,  near  the  old  Bush  Street 
Restaurant.  Practically  nobody  then  knew  much 
about  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  I  must  have 
passed  him  indifferently  almost  every  day.  He 
was  living  (as  we  now  know)  in  the  very  depths 
of  depression,  financial  as  well  as  physical.  But 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  have  met  him  there, 
for  he  passed  away  long  before  my  own  visit  to 
Yailima — to  reach  which  (as  he  wrote  to  J.  M. 
Barrie )  "one  must  take  the  boat  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, then  my  place  is  the  second  on  the  left." 

YVe  did,  however,  make  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Muir,  a  young  Scot,  a  graduate  of  Wis- 
consin, who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Indianap- 
olis, where  he  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
our  friend,  Catherine  Merrill.  Coming  afterward 
to  California,  he  established  himself  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley  while  there  were  still  very  few 
who  knew  anything  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
that  incomparable  gorge.  When  we  met  him  he 
had  recently  emerged  from  several  years  of 
liermithood,  to  be  received  with  marked  appreci- 
ation as  a  result  of  his  delightful  essays  on  the 


High  Sierra.  He  had  also  recently  married,  and 
had  acquired  a  large  ranch  near  Martinez,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  later  life.  Simple- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic,  possessed  of  a  finely 
attuned  mind,  he  impressed  his  personality 
strongly  and  without  effort  upon  others.  James 
Bryce,  his  countryman  by  blood,  seems  to  me 
much  the  same  type  of  man.  When  Bryce  was 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  he  visited 
California  and  became  acquainted  with  Muir, 
whom  he  cordially  admired. 

During  our  stay  in  San  Francisco  we  met  the 
leaders  in  the  State  University  at  Berkeley, 
especially  the  president,  John  L.  Le  Conte,  and 
his  brilliant  and  devoted  brother,  Joseph,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  History,  and  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  Natur- 
ally, also,  we  were  closely  associated  with  the 
workers  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  then 
occupied  a  basement  on  the  edge  of  "Chinatown." 
Dr.  George  Davidson,  an  eminent  civil  engineer 
and  geographer,  long  head  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  then  its  presi- 
dent ;  the  curator  of  fishes,  William  Neale  Lock- 
ington,  an  English  naturalist,  gave  us  material 
assistance.  And  in  1879  Lockington  dedicated 
to  me  Eopsetta  jofdani,  the  first  fish  ever  named 
in  my  honor.  This  is  the  flounder  called  "Eng- 
lish Sole"  by  the  local  fishermen,  a  toothsome 
creature  resembling  the  true  sole  of  Europe — 
Solca  solea — in  flavor,  but  in  no  other  respect — 
not  being  a  sole  at  all,  and  not  English  either. 
Two  other  self-sacrificing  volunteers  busy  in  the 
academy  for  pure  love  of  the  work  were  Dr.  A. 
Kellogg,  the  botanist,  and  W.  G.  W.  Harford, 
the  zoologist,  with  both  of  whom  we  had  frequent 
relations.  But  the  ablest  of  this  group.  Dr.  John 
G.  Cooper,  the  ornithologist,  had  already  retired 
from  technical  work. 

In  the  early  80's  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate1 
was  still  a  merry  community  where  Law  and 
Order  were  sometimes  subordinated  to  designs 
of  a  more  personal  character.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  mayor,  a  prominent  clergyman,  was 
also  a  leading  politician,  and  therefore  subject  to 

1  Serene,  indifferent  to  Fate, 
She  sits  beside  the  Golden  Gate. 
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blackmail,  an  activity  not  yet  disentangled  from 
reform.     Both  reform  and  blackmail  bad  their 
seat  in  newspaper  offices.    Editors  were  accord- 
ingly fair  game  to  aggrieved  political  operators. 
"James  King  of  William,"  as  be  signed  himself, 
the  fearless  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  bad  been  shot 
by  a  gambler  not  long  before  our  arrival— a 
crime  soon  avenged  by  the  famous  Vigilance 
Committee,  actually  composed  of  "best  citizens, 
whose  patience  bad  passed  its  limit.    During  my 
stay  the  son  of  the  mayor  shot  tbe  editor  of  the 
Chronicle;  but  tbe  Vigilance  Committee  was  not 
called  out,  the  latter's  enemies  having  asserted 
tbat  he  got  only  "what  was  coming  to  him,"  or 
words  to  tbat  effect.     As  to  this  judgment  I 
venture  no  opinion,  having  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  matters  involved. 

For  entertainment  we  occasionally  attended 
the  seances  of  some  of  tbe  many  professional 
mediums  operating  in  tbe  city.  Spirit  voices 
projected  (in  tbe  dark)  through  long  trumpets, 
banjos  made  to  float  in  tbe  air  by  means  of  bal- 
loon gas,  materializations  in  which  tbe  form  of 
the  medium  or  her  assistant  could  be  detected  in 
spite  of  false  beard  and  other  "spiritual"  ac- 
cessories, all  were  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  more  clever.  One  whom  we  visited  went 
into  a  trance  in  broad  daylight  for  the  benefit 
of  an  interested  old  gentleman  who  asked  many 
questions  in  his  efforts  to  identify  the  dear  de- 
parted, and  thus  gave  clues  which  the  medium 
was  quick  to  seize.  Finally  he  said,  "This  must 
be  my  mother's  mother."  "Yes,"  came  the  hasty 
reply;  "I  now  see  clearly  the  letters  G.  M.  M. — 
grandmother  on  the  mother's  side." 

On  our  own  account  we  found  it  easy  to  call 
up  spirits  whose  names  we  wrote  on  paper ; 
equally  easy  whether  we  used  the  names  of  real 
people,  alive  or  dead,  or  of  those  who  never 
lived.  That  all  these  manifestations  were  frauds 
goes  without  saying.  As  to  other  mediums  or 
psychic  phenomena  elsewhere,  it  of  course  proves 
nothing.  But  only  the  most  patient  investiga- 
tion with  scientific  methods  can  separate  the  real- 
ities from  illusion  and  fraud. 

In  magicians  and  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ances, however,  1  have  always  taken  a  mild  in- 
terest. As  a  rule,  also,  the  operations  of  acknowl- 
edged illusionists  are  more  bewildering  and 
harder  to  explain  than  those  of  the  mediums 
and  "psychics"  I  have  myself  happened  to  see. 


In  1875  a  man  named  Brown  was  attracting 
much  attention  in  Indianapolis  as  a  "mind  read- 
er," his  skill  being  due  to  what  he  called  "odic 
force."  One  evening  Copeland  and  I  offered 
ourselves  for  public  experimentation,  and  the 
former  was  given  something  to  hide  in  the  audi- 
ence room.  Brown,  being  blindfolded,  put  his 
hand  on  Copeland's  shoulder  and  speedily  raced 
him  to  the  hidden  object.  The  feat  was  cleverly 
done,  but  we  interpreted  it  as  "muscle  reading" 
rather  than  any  mysterious  divination  of  the 
mind. 

Coming  then  to  me,  Brown  said  I  was  to  con- 
centrate my  mind  on  some  pain  I  might  be  feel- 
ing at  the  time.  It  being  a  cold  night,  my  feet 
were  chilled  and  I  selected  a  slight  discomfort 
in  my  right  great  toe.  Standing  pat  on  this 
involved  no  muscular  movement;  Brown  found 
none  and  gave  it  up.  He  next  asked  me  to  fancy 
an  imaginary  pain ;  I  therefore  thought  that  a 
ring  was  pinching  me,  but  that  also  failed  to  stir 
any  muscles,  and  he  gave  it  up  again,  accusing 
me  of  "failure  to  concentrate."  Whenever  move- 
ment was  involved,  he  showed  considerable  skill. 
His  "odic  force"  lay  doubtless  in  a  quick  inter- 
pretation of  involuntary  impulses  controlling 
muscular  action. 

In  "Chinatown,"  a  little  Old  World  center  with 
all  its  inbred  vices  and  incidental  virtues  planted 
in  the  heart  of  an  intensely  Western  city,  Gilbert 
and  I  found  much  of  interest.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chinese,  moreover,  were  even  greedier  fish- 
ermen than  those  of  San  Diego!  Their  catch, 
too,  was  mainly  salted  and  dried  for  export  to 
China ;  nothing  being  too  small  for  such  pur- 
poses, they  were  frequently  before  the  courts  for 
using  nets  with  too  fine  a  mesh.  So  I  became 
somewhat  expert  in  their  "pidgin  English" — that 
is,  "business  English."  by  which  our  language 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  possible  and  still 
remains  fairly  intelligible;  and  I  amused  myself 
by  describing  their  activities  in  correct  "pidgin" 
verse : 

Mellican  man  go  China  side 

Catchee  China  dishee; 
China  man  go  Mellican  side 

Catchee  Mellican  fishee. 

Once  I  asked  a  Chinese  boat  steward  where  the 
first  officer  was.  The  answer,  "Him  blong  chow," 
expressed  in  correct  and  intelligible  "pidgin"  the 
fact  that  the  man  I  wanted  was  at  dinner 
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A  large  part  of  our  work  on  the  Coast  was  to 
gather  statistics,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  extract 
the  necessary  information  from  a  "Chinaman. 
The  truth,  he  figured,  might  hurt,  while  false- 
hood would  probably  be  harmless!  Hence  his 
answers  were  incorrect,  the  more  so  in  proportion 
as  "his  smile  was  childlike  and  bland."  But  the 
Chinese  have  their  own  code.  A  dealer,  for  in- 
stance, will  always  pay  his  debts  on  time  ;  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  his  native  land  takes  care  of 
that,  for  to  break  a  contract  is  to  be  virtually  out- 
lawed so  far  as  business  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, he  may  pay  in  counterfeit  coin  if  you  are  so 
trustful  as  to  accept  it ;  that's  your  own  lookout. 

His  illusions  are  quite  different  from  ours. 
He  is  mortally  afraid  of  the  Feng-shui  or  evil 


earth  spirit,  who  may  be  disturbed  by  an  excava- 
tion ;  for  much  better  reasons  he  fears  the  secret 
attacks  of  a  rival  tong.    Of  American  methods 
of   incantation,   however,   he   has   his  opinion. 
When  the  Lighthouse  Board  wished  to  install  a 
foghorn  near  Monterey,  and  the  agent  found  that 
the  necessary  location  belonged  to  a  Chinese,  he 
carefully  explained  why  Uncle  Sam  must  have 
the  land.    The  owner  replied:  "Uncle  Sam  dam 
fool.    I  come  over  from  Oakland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco—big  steam  whistle  on  Goat  Island  blow 
hard — dam  fog  come  in  allee  same."    But  once 
when  I  found  a  man  placing  red  paper  trinkets 
in  a  little  Chinese  graveyard  and  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing,  he  turned  and  pointing  upward 
said,  "He  all  same  Joss  who." 


The  Shell 

By  Harry  Wyckoff 

I  am  a  shell 
That  hearkens  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
And  echoes  back  the  sounds  that  mankind  follow. 

I  am  a  shell, 
Serene,  pearl-pink,  and  hollow. 


Passing  at  Night 

By  A.  Binns 

Out  went  the  sun. 
And  night 

Burst  on  us  with  her  myriad  stars. 
Rumbling  through  the  pale  sea 
Beneath  the  Southern  Cross, 
We  passed  the  old  "Ventura" 
Wallowing  south. 
And  were  alone  again, 
Upon  the  mirror  of  the  sea 
Hull  down  among  the  stars. 


Rusty 


By  Warren  Lewis 


Fate  keeps  step  with  us,  marches  with  us, 
double-times,  or  rides  with  us — but  never  once 
does  it  leave  us  or  lag  behind.  It  has  that  pecu- 
liar quality  of  tenacity,  lauded  in  Fortune,  and 
severely  condemned  in  a  Nemesis. 

Grimed  and  grizzled,  Rusty  was  clinging  to 
the  rods  of  a  north-bound  freight,  known  to 
those  of  the  intermountain  country  as  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line.  And  on  this  particular  day, 
Fate,  Nemesis  of  those  who  believe  in  it,  was 
riding  with  Rusty  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
although  the  grinding,  crunching  noise  of  the 
rocking  boxcar  would  have  muffled  the  loudest 
shout  of  a  human  voice.  And  Fate  was  whisper- 
ing of  spring  and  youth,  recalling  vivid  memories 
of  chalked  rings  and  raw,  chapped  knuckles 
on  which  the  skin,  crinkly  and  rough,  looked  like 
little  hills  with  deep  ravines  intervening.  And 
so,  as  though  through  a  parted  Red  Sea  of 
thoughts  concerned  only  with  mulligans  and 
warm  places  to  sleep,  Israelite-like,  these  mem- 
ories of  youth  came  trooping  through,  high  and 
dry,  from  the  shores  of  the  past  to  the  land  of 
the  present — and  invoked  on  Rusty  their  bene- 
diction. 

From  his  perch  on  the  rods.  Rusty  could  see 
an  occasional  patch  of  green  that  stretched  out 
into  a  long,  blurred  outline  as  the  train  rattled 
through  the  brown,  low-setting  hills  an  hour's 
ride  from  Butte.  These  were  the  hills  of  his 
childhood,  robbed  of  the  cleaner  vestige  of  green 
grass  and  budding  flowers  by  the  poisonous  kiss 
of  the  smelter  smoke.  And  yet,  in  their  scarred 
and  pitiful  bareness  was  concealed  a  beauty  that 
only  those  of  the  mining  country  know  and  love. 
Even  as  he  rode  there,  cheating  the  railway  com- 
pany as  he  had  cheated  himself  at  the  game  of 
life,  the  brown  hills,  the  scarred  hills  seemed  to 
stretch  out  invisible  arms  to  him  in  an  affection- 
ate greeting  of  welcome. 

Thirty  years  before,  those  very  hills  had 
stretched  out  the  same  invisible  arms  to  him 
in  sorrow,  for  he  had  left  them  in  anger  by  the 
same  means  by  which  he  was  now  returning.  In 
fact,  from  that  day  on  he  had  never  traveled 
in  any  other  fashion,  and  now  it  seemed  a  trick 
of  Fate  that  after  having  beaten  his  way  over 


the  largest  part  of  the  great  network  of  rail- 
roads that  stretches  like  a  spider's  web  over 
the  entire  country,  he  was  today  approaching  his 
old  home  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years. 

Thirty  years  !  Rusty's  mind  leaped  clear  and 
agile  over  the  hurdle  of  Time  to  the  incident 
that  had  been  the  starting  point  in  his  long,  aim- 
less jaunt  over  the  country.  Thirty  years!  At 
that  time  he  was  a  boy  who  had  not  been  long  in 
his  teens,  but  with  a  will  developed  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  father  had  often  termed  it  down- 
right stubbornness.  Well,  perhaps  he  had  been 
stubborn,  but  his  father  had  been  stubborn,  too, 
and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  he  had  inherited 
the  bad  characteristics  of  his  father.  But  that 
incident!  Rusty  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  it, 
for  it  had  the  habit  of  haunting  him  when  he  was 
down  on  life,  and  the  world  was  wrong — haunt- 
ing him  as  though  pointing  a  somber  finger  in 
his  direction  and  sneering,  "Well,  it's  your  own 
fault,  Rusty;  you  had  the  alternative." 

Rusty  turned  the  old  story  over  in  his  mind, 
or  perhaps  it  was  Fate  whispering  it  to  him  to 
tantalize  him  as  it  had  done  so  many  times 
before.  It  was  short — the  story — there  was  real- 
ly nothing  much  to  it,  after  all,  but  it  was  the  in- 
significance of  it  that  made  it  exasperating. 

At  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  a  mere  lad  in  years, 
and  growing  far  more  rapidly  in  his  self-estima- 
tion than  in  actual  size.  Like  many  lads  of  that 
age,  with  the  acquisition  of  a  pair  of  long  trous- 
ers and  the  ability  to  earn  a  little  spending  money 
for  himself,  he  had  come  to  the  honeyed  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  quite  a  man,  quite  capable  of 
independent  thought  and  action.  Then,  with  the 
boastful  assertiveness  of  overgrowing  youth,  he 
one  day  sought  to  contradict  his  mother.  There 
had  been  tears  on  his  mother's  part — and  that 
evening  his  father  was  told  of  the  affair. 

Despite  a  certain  rough  tenderness,  Rusty's 
father  had  been  a  man  of  action,  and  on  this 
particular  evening  he  reached  for  a  well-known 
razor  strop  that  served  a  double  purpose,  and 
called  Rusty  to  him.    And  the  latter  had  rebelled. 

"If  you  lick  me  with  that."  he  whimpered,  not- 
withstanding his  newly  acquired  manly  dignity, 
"I'll — I'll  leave  home." 


RUSTY 
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"Son,"  said  his  father,  "I'm  your  dad,  and  I 
know  what's  good  for  you.  However,  if  you 
think  you're  too  old  now  for  your  parents  to  man- 
age you,  and  that  running  away  will  do  you  any 
good— why— why.  your  clothes  are  upstairs  in 
your  room.  You  can  take  one  of  your  best  suits. 
I  have  an  old  suitcase  that  I'll  give  you,  and  you 
can  go  upstairs  and  pack  it— if  you  decide  to  go. 
But  if  you  do,  you  can't  sleep  in  this  house 
tonight." 

And  Rusty  had  retorted  with  suppressed  sobs, 
"Give  me  the  suitcase." 

Alone  in  his  room  he  almost  relented,  but  his 
stubbornness  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  wavering- 
dignity.  He  packed,  or  rather  stuffed,  the  one 
suit  that  had  been  allowed  him  into  the  yellow 
straw  suitcase,  together  with  a  few  other  neces- 
sary articles.  Glancing  around  his  room  to  make 
sure  that  he  had  forgotten  nothing  he  might  later 
want,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  new  wireless  outfit  his 
mother  and  father  had  given  him  for  Christmas. 
It  would  be  hard  to  part  from  that— and  from  the 
row  of  baseball  stars  whose  pictures  he  had 
clipped  from  magazines  and  carefully  tacked  up 
over  his  workbench.  And  his  catcher's  mitt! 
He  took  it  up  from  where  it  was  lying  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  and  started  to  place  it  in  his  suitcase. 
But  no !  Be  decided  that  he  would  have  no  use 
for  catcher's  mitts  now,  and  he  placed  it  back 
tenderly  from  where  he  took  it. 

As  he  came  down  the  stairs  he  found  his 
mother  with  her  hands  to  her  eyes.  She  was 
weeping 

"Oh,  it's  all  my  fault,"  she  had  sobbed,  with 
the  wonderful  willingness  for  self-sacrifice 
that  only  a  woman  possesses.  "Won't  you  both 
give  in — wont  you  .J" 

"I  am  taking  care  of  this  affair,  Martha,"  his 
father  had  interrupted,  and  then,  turning  to  him, 
where  he  stood  on  the  threshold,  "When  you  can 
take  your  lickin'  like  a  man — come  back."  As 
Rusty  stumbled  down  the  porch  steps  without  an- 
swering, the  door  closedly  so  softly  that  he  hardly 
heard  it,  nor  was  he  aware  that  "the  old  man" 
was  peeping  out  from  behind  the  window  cur- 
tain, believing  that  "the  boy"  would  lose  heart 
and  return.  Too,  had  he  known  the  reassurance 
his  father  had  given  his  mother  that  "the  boy  will 
be  back  inside  of  an  hour,"  he  might  even  then 
have  returned,  for  he  felt  very  helpless  and  far 
from  possessing  the  courage  of  a  man  in  carry- 
ing out  his  threat. 


He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  the  cool 
breeze  that  was  stirring  or  the  yawning  blackness 
of  the  night  that  sent  the  little  shivers  down  his 
spine.  At  any  rate  he  had  a  feeling  that  he 
needed  shelter.  After  all,  he  could  do  nothing 
until  morning.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  as  he 
glanced  back  at  the  warm  cracks  of  light  that 
gleamed  from  the  windows  of  his  father's  house. 
He  returned  a  step  or  two  in  that  direction,  then 
stopped.  At  the  rear  of  the  lot  he  saw  the  shad- 
owy bulk  of  the  woodshed.  His  father  had  said 
nothing  about  sleeping  there — so  why  not?  Tt 
did  not  take  him  long  to  slip  into  the  place  that 
was  to  be  his  last  connecting  link  with  home. 

But  in  the  night,  lying  sleepless  on  a  mat  of 
old  sacks,  the  winds  of  revenge  and  stubbornness 
filled  his  sails  of  anger,  and  long  before  the 
morning  light  had  broken  in  on  his  troubled 
world,  he  slipped  out,  resolved  to  sail  upon  the 
sea  of  adventure,  to  return  only  when  he  had 
amassed  a  fortune  and  could  "show"  his  father 
that  he  had  been  a  man  from  the  word  go.  He 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad  yards,  and 
in  ten  more  minutes  Rusty  was  entering  the  life 
that  swallowed  him  soul,  body,  and  heart.  From 
that  moment  he  became  a  victim  of  the  wan- 
derlust that  even  now  was  carrying  him  back 
into  the  places  of  his  early  youth. 


Rusty  had  achieved  too  much  wisdom  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  carried  into  the  freight  yards 
at  Butte,  for  he  knew  wherein  lurked  the  law. 
And  so  he  deserted  the  freight  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  and  walked  into  South  Butte.  And 
South  Butte  spelled  home!  But  what  a  new  old 
home  it  was,  with  everything  changed— new 
stores,  new  faces,  and  oh  so  little  of  the  old. 
He  slipped  into  a  place  marked  "Gent's  Furnish- 
ings." In  his  youth  it  had  promenaded  under 
the  gilded  name  of  "Carl's  Saloon,"  and  he  had 
sold  beer  bottles  there  and  flasks  gleaned  from 
his  neighborhood. 

Within  the  place  he  asked  if  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  wash  up,  and  the  proprietor's  cheery 
"You  betcha  can"  as  he  directed  him  to  the  rear 
room  gave  Rusty  a  warmer  feeling  than  had  any 
scoop  of  'art  an'  'arf  or  two  fingers  of  Old  Her- 
mitage. Here  at  least  was  something  that  be- 
longed to  the  old  order  of  things— the  old  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  cheer  and  good  fellowship  that 
still  compensates  for  much  of  Butte  that  is  bad. 
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The  proprietor's  pleasant  reply  inspired  Rusty 
to  further  conversation.  He  enquired  concerning 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  the  changes  that  had 
been  made,  and  a  dozen  and  one  other  things  that 
inevitably  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  just 
returned  to  his  home  after  an  absence  of  many 
years. 

"Did  yon  ever  know  the  Taggarts — the  A.  R. 
Taggarts — used  to  live  over  on  Second  Street?" 
Rusty  asked  hopefully  after  several  moments  of 
conversation.  Then  as  an  afterthought  he  added, 
"The  old  man's  name  was  Lon." 

"Never  heard  of  them,"  replied  the  amiable 
proprietor.  "Used  to  know  a  McTaggart  up  on 
Arizona  Avenue — a  blacksmith.  Couldn't  be  the 
same  one,  could  it?" 

"Nope — the  ones  I  nsed  t'  know  were  just  plain 
Taggarts — T-a-g-g-a-r-t.  He  had  a  kid  who  ran 
away  from  home  onc't.  I  just  wondered  if  he 
ever  came  back — guess  his  folks  took  it  purty 
hard." 

"Conldn't  say,  but  I'd  think  so,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor as  he  moved  away  to  wait  upon  a  cus- 
tomer who  had  just  entered. 

Rusty  walked  out  of  the  store  with  a  feeling 
that  he  had  seen  the  pageant  of  time  pass  be- 
fore his  eyes  with  more  rapidity  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  the  past  thirty  years.  He  wondered  how 
his  own  people  had  fared,  for  somehow  he  had 
the  intuitive  feeling  that  they  had  long  ago 
moved  away,  either  physically  or  spiritually,  from 
this  part  of  God's  world. 

Rusty  started  in  the  direction  of  the  freight 
yards,  determined  to  leave  the  new  order  of  things 
behind  him  that  he  might  the  better  preserve  his 
memories  of  the  old.  There  was  already  a  cer- 
tain offensiveness  about  the  new  paved  streets, 
the  reconstructed  buildings  and  the  strange  faces 
about  him.  But  as  he  turned  to  go,  Fate  checked 
him  by  tickling  his  curiosity,  and  he  turned  up  a 
side  street  that  led  in  the  direction  of  his  old 


home.  He  would  have  one  look  at  it  before  he 
went  away — and  as  he  trudged  along,  he  won- 
dered vaguely  if  the  old  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, and  if  it  had  been  repainted  another  color. 

As  he  approached  his  old  home,  Rusty  re- 
tarded his  pace  and  walked  slowly  past  the  green 
picket  fence.  At  the  gate  jhe  hesitated — and 
stopped.  His  eyes  followed  the  little  rows  of 
patiently  cultivated  vegetables  that  served  an 
aesthetic  as  well  as  utilitarian  purpose,  glanced 
swiftly  at  the  two  wooden  tubs  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  wherein  were  growing  flaming  gera- 
niums, followed  swiftly  down  the  narrow  board 
walk  and  then  stopped  where  the  old  familiar 
front  porch  jutted  out  from  the  little  frame  house. 
The  color  was  the  same !  Emotion  overcame 
him,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  through  which 
he  was  vaguely  aware  of  a  little  old  man,  bent 
and  gray,  sitting  on  the)  porch  steps,  and  he  in- 
tuitively recognized  him  as  his  father.  His 
father  alive !  The  "old  man" !  The  "old  man" 
against  whom  he  had  matched  his  will ! 

Rusty  opened  the  gate  quietly,  almost  tenderly, 
and  with  a  new  resolve  born  of  inward  emotion 
he  approached  the  gray-haired  man  who  by  now 
had  risen  to  meet  him.  If  he  had  felt  like  a 
man,  when  he  left  home  as  a  boy,  now,  on  his  re- 
turn thirty  years  later,  he  felt  helpless — a  mere 
child  before  his  father.  This  is  the  trick  of  time, 
perhaps,  that  makes  youth  seem  to  itself  that 
which  it  is  not,  and  age,  realizing  the  mistake 
when  it  is  too  late,  takes  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  youth  it  should  have  been. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met, 
then  Rusty  pulled  his  hat  from  his  head,  and 
standing  before  his  aged  father,  himself  an  old 
man,  he  said,  "Father — I've  come  home  to  take 
my  lickin' — like  a  man." 

"I  knew  you'd  come,"  said  the  old  man  as  he 
turned  to  get  an  old  razor  strop  that  in  days 
gone  by  had  served  a  double  purpose. 

But  he  never  used  it. 
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A  Deal  in  Baskets 

J Jy  Roijin  Lampson 

Persons : 

Schumann,  an  old  toper.  Place : 

A  housewife,  with  several  children.  Pack  door  of  a  California  farmhouse. 

(As  the  scene  opens,  Schumann,  a  tall,  thin,  specter-like  old  man,  in  much-soiled,  loose-fitting 
clothes,  goes  muttering  up  the  four  steps  at  the  back  door  of  the  farmhouse  and  knocks  heavily 
three  times  with  his  large,  shriveled,  big-jointed  right  hand.  His  long  gray  beard  and  untrimmed 
whiskers  are  stained  with  tobacco.  The  grizzled,  dirty-gray  hair  is  partially  covered  by  an  old  bat- 
tered felt  hat  with  part  of  the  brim  gone.  In  his  left  hand  he  carries  a  willow  market  basket  of  his 
own  manufacture.  His  knock  is  immediately  answered  by  a  woman  past  forty,  dressed  in  a  cheap 
blue  gingham  house-dress.  Her  sleeves  are  rolled  up  well  past  her  elbows  ;  her  hair  is  done  simply. 
Three  or  four  children,  either  in  one-piece  dresses  or  overalls,  and  all  barefoot,  are  tugging  at  the 
mother's  skirts.  A  girl  of  five  sucks  a  finger;  another  tot  peeks  occasionally  from  behind  his 
mother;  all  act  very  timid,  but  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  caller.  Schumann  and  the 
housewife  know  each  other,  but  there  is  no  spoken  greeting;  she  nods  silently  and  he  mutteringly. 
He  is  a  character  of  the  community,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  ask  her  if  she  wants  to  buy 
the  basket.    She  comprehends  the  situation  entirely.) 

SCHUMANN — It  takes  a  deal  of  work  to  make    Look  at  the  mortgage  on  this  place.   Ah  me! 

a  basket;  My  husband,  poor  man,  like  a  heartless  wretch, 

A  day  to  cut  the  willows,  weeks  to  dry,  Left  me  with  seven  children  and  a  debt. 

And  then  a  day  to  weave  them.  Fifty  cents!  And  everything's  so  high.  We  used  to  eat 
Have  pity,  madam— T  am  growing  blind  Macon  for  breakfast ;  now  it's  out  of  sight. 

And  old— Pll  soon  be  sixty-four.  My  hens  don't  lav,  but  I  can't  blame  'em  much. 

HOUSEWIFE —  Get  out         They  haven't  had  enough  to  eat.    Ah  me ! 

You  toper!    If  you'd  left  the  jug  alone  Past  winter's  frost  spoiled  half  the  crops  for 

You  wouldn't  be  here  selling  baskets  now.  me. 

Take  thirty  cents.    That's  all  the  basket's  worth,    And  now  my  garden's  withered  by  the  sun. 
And  all  Pll  give.   Get  out ! — or  thirty  cents.  To  have  so  many  children  is  a  trial, 

SCHUMANN— Forty  !  It's  worth  it  for  my      1  te,]  -vou-   And  a  mortgage  on  the  place  ! 
day's  of  work.  .  .  .  One's  garden  ruined  ;  everything  to  buy  ! 

I  guess  Pll  have  to  go  elsewhere.  Tt's  to°  m"ch  for  a  widow.    I  declare 

HOUSEWIFE   Well,  now         Tf  1  were  not  a  faithfuI  Christian  woman. 

The  basket's  rather  fairly  made,  indeed.      '         Liable  to  God  for  seven  orPhan  souls- 
Pll  pay  you  forty,  all  I  can  afford.  That  Fd  £°  macl  >'es'  T'd  S°  mad  !    Ah  me  ! 

My  husband's  dead,  and  me  with  seven  children.    M>r  husband  was  too  young  a  man  to  die.  .  .  . 
These  are  hard  times— so  many  mouths  to  feed,     But  ni  §'°  &et  y°ur  mone-v-   Just  a  minute" 
And  flour  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  sack.  (HOFJSEWIFE  goes  out.) 
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SCHUMANN — Ah,  forty  cents !    I'll  buy  four  swigs  of  whiskey. 
Whiskey!   Again!    Three  fingers  to  the  glass! 
Whiskey !    I  feel  it  in  my  thirsty  throat. 
Moon-nectar !    Forty  cents,  four  times,  four  swigs  ! 
And  forty  cents  !    I'd  taken  twenty  ! — ten  ! 
just  for  a  drink  !    Four  glasses  to  the  brim  ! 

(HOUSEWIFF  re-enters.) 

FIOUSEWIFE— The  brim?   Well,  yes,  your  hat  does  need  a  brim. 
Go  use  this  money  wisely,  buy  a  hat. 
.  .  .  But  'fore  I  pay  you,  I  will  speak  my  mind. 
You  are  a  victim  of  King  Alcohol, 
Schumann  ;  and  you'll  go  spend  this  bit  for  toddy, 
Despite  my  good  advice.    Now  look  at  here. 
You  gaunt  old  fool,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
To  be  so  slavish  to  your  rum.    Ah  me ! 
1  knew  your  wife,  poor  woman,  dead  and  gone 
These  fifteen  years.    You  drank  and  broke  her  heart. 
Poor  dear !    But  even  that  is  not  so  bad 
As  being  widow,  left  with  seven  children — 
Not  mentioning  a  mortgage  on  the  farm. 
Now,  Schumann,  here's  your  money. 

(He  extends  his  hand  for  it,  and  gives  her  the  basket.  ) 

Wait  a  bit. 
I  give  you  this  on  one  condition,  hear ! 
Buy  something  with  it  that  will  do  you  good. 

(She  pays  him.    Schumann  starts  off,  muttering.) 

SCHUMANN — Something  to  do  me  good.    Four  glasses,  whiskey. 

(SCHUMANN  goes  out.) 

HOUSEWIFE— The  fool  is  tottering  off  to  the  saloon. 
No  matter.   Here's  a  basket  worth  a  dollar — 
For  forty  cents  !    The  poor  old  fool !  .  .  .  Ah  me ! 
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One  Every  Minute 


At  eleven  fifty-nine  of  a  beautiful  Friday 
morning'  in  late  May,  a  rich,  brown  roadster, 
haughty  with  wealth,  bore  its  lone  occupant  and 
owner  down  an  insignificant  side  street,  just 
outside  of  the  roaringly-active  business  district 
of  the  city.  Half  way  down  this  unimportant 
block,  the  motor  gave  a  quiet  sigh,  a  hiss,  and 
stopped.  With  a  quick  turn,  John  Edward  Dun- 
ston  swung  the  long  body  to  the  curb,  where  it 
halted  with  a  gentle  backward  jolt.  A  fifth- 
grade  schoolboy,  on  his  way  home,  paused,  and 
inspected  first,  the  long,  smooth  lines  of  power, 
touched  a  finger  to  a  shining  fender,  and  then 
stared  at  the  pleasant  face  of  the  young  man  in 
the  car.  (  )n  his  good-looking'  countenance  was 
an  expression  of  amused  chagrin;  of  recollec- 
lion  and  of  humorous  cynicism.  This  cynical 
(|uirk  had  a  misplaced  air,  as  if  it  were  a  recent 
acquisition,  and  rested  badly  upon  features  which 
were  barely  saved  from  being  extraordinarily 
handsome  by  the  rough  prominence  of  a  homely, 
energetic-appearing  nose. 

John  Edward  gazed  around  him.  lie  looked 
up  and  down  the  street,  at  a  cheap,  squeezed-in 
little  restaurant  in  front  of  him,  and  at  the  boy. 
W  ith  a  forlorn  hope,  he  peered  into  his  gasoline 
tank,  shook  his  head  resignedly  and  reached 
into  his  pocket.     With  his  right  hand  he  pulled 


out  a  fifty-cent  piece  and  held  it  up  between 
finger  and  thumb.  The  ink-smeared  lips  of  the 
boy  stretched  in  a  comprehending  grin. 

"There's  a  garage  two  blocks  from  here,  an' 
I  pass  it  on  my  way  home — want  me  to  tell  'em 
to  bring  you  some  juice?" 

"You  are  a  man  of  prompt  and  original 
ideas!"  asserted  John  Edward,  flipping  the  coin. 
"Don't  break  your  neck  getting  there,  and  lie 
sure  you  forget  to  stop!" 

With  a  snicker,  and  a  snatch  at  the  coin,  the 
youngster  galloped  off. 

An  odor  of  broiling  steak,  of  fresh  coffee, 
drifted  from  the  interior  of  the  cafe  and,  as 
the  door  spread  wide  to  admit  a  hurrying  man, 
Dunston  caught  a  view  of  several  clean  little 
tables,  decorated  with  early  sweet  peas.  The 
flowers  decided  him  ;  such  a  place  could  not  be 
half  bad  ;  time  would  be  saved. 

1  le  set  his  brakes,  threw  away  a  twice-puffed 
cigarette,  and  pulled  his  tall,  solid  figure  from  the 
tan  upholstery.  The  restaurant  had  filled  rapidly. 
Dunston's  spruce  business  clothes  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  shiny  suits  of  bookkeepers  and 
the  inexpensive  dresses  of  the  office  girls,  who 
ate  swiftly,  every  few  minutes  glancing  at  the 
alarm  clock  by  the  cash  register.  The  only  avail- 
able chair  was  by  one  of  these  girls,  who,  alone 
al  a  place  for  two  placed  in  the  back  of  the  long. 
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cramped  room,  was  finishing  a  meager  meal  of 
soup,  lettuce,  and  bread. 

Dunston  gave  his  substantial  order  briefly, 
but  before  he  bad  bad  time  to  eye  bis  companion 
with  normal,  lazy  curiosity,  he  saw,  through  the 
front  window,  the  rough  car  of  the  garage  man. 
Rising,  be  went  outside  and  paid  bis  bill,  linger- 
ing a  moment  in  the  fresh,  untainted  air. 

When  he  came  back  the  low-bowed  head  of 
the  girl  was  lower  yet.  All  he  could  see  of  her 
under  the  big,  plain  straw  hat,  was  the  tip  of  a 
white  chin.  1  le  observed  her  hands,  graceful  slen- 
der ones  which  met  her  rounded  wrists  without 
that  marring  knob  of  bone  so  often  seen.  She  was 
twisting,  pulling  at  a  rumpled  handkerchief.  He 
noticed  on  her  right  hand  a  fair-sized  emerald 
encircled  by  small,  bright  diamonds,  lie  com- 
pared its  obvious  worth  with  her  clothing,  and 
began  to  wonder  idly  why  she  wore  such  a  ring, 
and  what  was  the  matter,  when  .... 

"Holy  mackerel!"  said  Dunston  to  himself, 
somewhat  startled.  He  turned  uneasily,  fearful 
lest  this  disturbing  girl  create  a  scene.  His  survey 
of  the  room  relieved  him  ;  the  proprietor  and  his 
wife  were  in  a  frenzy  of  industrious  serving. 

fohn  Edward  debated  what  to  do;  he  did  not 
want  to  give  up  the  steak  he  was  hungrily  await- 
ing ;  he  did  not  want  to  address  the  agitated 
girl.     His  poise  was  distinctly  ruffled. 

The  girl  decided  the  question  for  him.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  follow  the  lead  of  circum- 
stance. She  reached  blindly  for  her  glass  of 
water,  missed,  and  pushed  it  over,  the  dishes 
clinking  softly  as  if  in  protest.  Her  head  raised 
with  a  jerk.  Dunston  got  a  favorable  glimpse 
of  wide  brown  eyes,  not  yet  reddened  by  tears, 
and  of  graceful  eyebrows,  whose  delightful  tilt 
was  entirely  natural.  He  saw  delicate  features, 
not  so  dainty  as  to  obscure  the  intelligence  of 
the  eyes,  and  noted  the  red,  trembling  lips,  which 
made  the  pale  face  seem  whiter  still.  As  he 
mopped  quickly  at  the  spreading  water,  Dunston 
speculated  about  the  teeth  which  lurked  behind 
the  grieved  mouth  ;  he  was  particular  about  teeth. 

Her  head  was  bowed  again;  she  was  making 
an  effort  to  dry  her  eyes.  While  she  fumbled 
with  her  handbag,  Dunston's  food  arrived  and 
then  they  were  left  alone  once  more.  When 
she  gave  her  purse  a  finishing  snap,  be  was 
conscious  she  was  going  to  speak.     He  wished 


she  wouldn't;  he  wished  she  would  get  up 
and  go. 

Whatever  her  trouble  was  he  already  felt 
sufficiently  uncomfortable  and  sorry  for  her,  and 
he  did  not  want  his  meal  completely  ruined.  He 
hoped  she  would  say  what  she  had  to  say  and 
vanish. 

Definitely  the  hat  came  up  and  John  Edward 
concluded  his  examination.  With  a  disagreeable 
shock,  he  observed  her  hair  was  of  that  red- 
brown  shade  known  as  henna.  Henna  colored 
hair,  real  or  unreal,  since  a  memorable  day  some 
six  weeks  previous,  gave  him  humiliating  recol- 
lections. He  detested  it.  The  sweetness  of  the 
girl's  face  filled  him  with  contemplative  suspi- 
cion, though  he  could  not  help  being  aware  of 
its  attractiveness.  He  fought  against  his  instant 
liking  for  her. 

"I Mease — please  pardon  me — 1 — 1  don't  usualls 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  myself  .  .  "  a 
shaking  breath  stopped  her  speech  ;  then  a  ner- 
vous, apologetic,  little  laugh  announced  a  re- 
gained mastery  of  her  emotions.  John  Edward  saw 
her  teeth  were  small,  even,  and  a  worthy  sup- 
plement to  the  rest  of  her  features.  John  hal 
a  nice,  sympathetic  face,  and  now  he  momen- 
tarily forgot  to  retain  the  slight  cynical  twist 
which  bore  a  recent  flavor,  and  was  foreign  tc 
his  generous  mouth.  But  what,  after  such  i 
pathetic  little  plea,  could  a  poor  man  do  excel 
say  something?  In  the  few  years  of  his  career 
business  had  never  succeeded  in  erasing  o: 
checking  his  innate  haste  to  succor  the  appealing 
and  today  he  was  true  to  form. 

"Why,  certainly,  Miss — Miss — "  vaguely  con 
fused  by  a  straight  gaze  into  wide,  sorrowfu 
eves,  he  stuttered  like  a  high-school  boy. 
"Rayburn,"  supplied  her  low  voice. 
" — Miss  Rayburn,  that's  perfectly  all  right! 
that's  perfectly  all  right — " 

"But  1  didn't  want  you  to  think  1  am  silly— I 
Her  voice  wavered  again.  She  looked  entreat 
ingly  at  him. 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it — "  John  Ed 
ward  entangled  himself  impulsively,  then  stop 
ped,  cold  with  horror,  wrenching  his  gaze  awa 
from  the  leading  innocence  of  that  open,  inte 
ligent  face  with  a  remembering  burst  of  disma} 
The  cynical  quirk  nipped  his  soul  ;  he  recall 
henna-colored  hair. 
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The  direct  stare  of  the  girl  was  no  longer 
upon  him,  and  his  start  and  slightly  altered  man- 
ner went  unnoticed.  His  tones  had  been  warm, 
friendly.  She  sat  quietly,  her  eyes  downcast, 
except  for  a  shifting  of  her  feet.  Dunston  was 
watching  closely,  mistrustfully.  A  low-hanging, 
objectionable,  reddish  strand  helped  hold  his  at- 
tention firmly  to  the  onerous  duty  of  suspicion. 

"Well,  you  see."  her  mellow,  musical  voice 
began,  "'I  didn't  intend  to  let  myself  go,  especially 
before  a  stranger,  but  I  simply  came  to  a  point 
where  I  couldn't  help  myself,  and  now  that  I  am 
started  I  might  just  as  well  tell  you  as  anybody. 
Besides,  if  I  must  ask  somebody,  I  would  much 
rather  ask  a  stranger  than  people  whom  I  know." 

At  the  fateful  word  ask,  John  Edward  gave 
a  mental  snort.  He  was  right ;  to  him,  henna- 
hair  was  synonymous  with  the  word  beg.  Yet 
as  he  confirmed  his  gathering  doubt,  he  had  a 
pang  of  distaste  that  it  should  be  this  girl.  He 
wished  she  had  a  less  pleasant,  a  less  cultivated 
appearance. 

"You  see,  there's  only  my  sister  and  myself; 
our  father  made  his  money  in  Eastern  real- 
estate  and  we  came  out  here  because  it  was 
warmer.  But — but  he  died  suddenly  a  year  ago 
— he — he  lost  his  money — " 

Dunston  murmured  a  few  encouraging  words. 
He  had  to  say  something;  he  was  afraid  she  was 
i^oing  to  cry. 

"Since  then  we've  been  working  in  stores  and 
trying  to  go  to  business  college  at  night,  but 
Linda — my  sister — never  was  very  strong  and 
now  the  doctor  says  she  has  to  have  an  opera- 
tion. And  I  don't  know  anyone  that  I  can  ask 
for  a  loan.  Linda  isn't  able  to  work  now,  and 
I've  only  been  at  Wendell's  store  a  month — " 

Dunston's  mind  caught  at  this  detail.  Wendell 
Junior,  manager  of  the  greatest  drygoods  store 
in  the  city,  was  a  friend  of  his.    It  sounded  true. 

" — and  1  just  can't  ask  the  firm  or  any  of  the 
clerks  to  help  me  out — they — they  would  always 
pit_\-  me  and  I  would  forever  feel  under  obliga- 
tion to  them,  for  it  will  take  me  years  to  pay  it 
back.  There's  simply  no  one  to  ask,  either  here 
or  in  die  East,  that  I  could  borrow  from  without 
feeling  it  was  charity." 

John  Edward  furtively  peeped  at  his  watch. 

"I'll  give  her  five  minutes  to  make  the  touch." 

She  was  looking  at  him  now,  a  fierce  little 
look  of  determination  on  her  mouth.  "She's 


ready  to  take  the  plunge,"  thought  the  man,  re- 
fusing to  allow  his  cynicism  to  sleep. 

"You — you  look  as  though  you  understood," 
she  stammered.  "You — you  have  that  big  car 
and — and — you  must  have  money.  Will  you  give 
me  three  hundred  dollars  and  let  me  pay  it  back 
in  small  installments  ?" 

She  finished  in  a  rush.  For  a  moment  Dunston 
permitted  her  earnestness  to  sink  into  him  ;  he 
believed  ;  a  pink  wave  of  color  across  her  face 
and  a  high-spirited  flame  in  her  eyes  made  her 
beautiful.  Then  he  settled  back;  he  had  for- 
gotten she  was  making  a  touch. 

"Damned  good  acting!"  he  swore  to  himself. 

"Oh,  I  know  it  has  a  bad  appearance,"  her 
despairing,  muted  cry  cut  his  mental  exclama- 
tion. "But  if  you  only  knew  how  badly  we  need 
it — sometimes  I  am  afraid  she'll  die — she's  all  1 
have  left  in  the  world — there's  nowhere  to  get 
the  money — I  can't  stand  charity — we  would  pay 
it  back  in  a  year  or  two — " 

"She's  overdoing,"  thought  the  man  critically, 
"I'd  be  more  convinced  if  she  had  more  self- 
possession.  You'd  think  she'd  take  off  that  ring 
before  she  tries  to  strike  a  fellow — " 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  unuttered  judgment,  she 
turned  the  jeweled  thing  on  her  finge.'. 

"This  ring  is  worth  more  than  that,  but  it  was 
my  mother's  engagement  ring  and  I  cannot  sell 
it  without  trying  other  means  first !" 

John  Edward  noticed  that  she  did  not  offer 
the  flashing  bauble  as  security.  He  half  started 
to  demand  that,  to  use  this  request  as  a  test,  but 
he  refrained.  He  had  another  idea.  She  con- 
tinued, still  not  meeting  his  eyes. 

"It's  so  humiliating — " 

He  interrupted,  his  tones  carefully  smooth 
and  kind. 

"Why,  yes,  Miss  Rayburn,  you've  put  your 
case  quite  clearly.  I  can  very  easily  let  you  have 
the  money  until  such  time  as  you  can  return  it." 

The  expression  of  relief  on  her  quickly  up- 
turned face,  once  more  pale,  smote  him  with  a 
darting  stab  of  shame.  It  was  so  very  realistic ! 
Then  he  recalled  the  henna  hair. 

"I — I  think  eight  per  cent  interest  would  be 
fair,  don't  you?"  she  questioned  quaveringly.  He 
was  surprised.  She  had  overdone  her  begging, 
but  at  least  this  was  the  touch  of  a  genius. 

"We  won't  worry  about  interest  now,  Miss 
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Rayburn,  until   I   give  You  tne  money."  The 
gladness  fled  from  her  face. 

Dunston  was  grimly  amused,  though  he  could 
not  control  his  little  twinge  of  remorse. 

"I  can't  give  it  to  you  now,  for  I  have  neither 
the  money  nor  my  checkbook  with  me;  also,"  he 
lied  and,  avoiding  the  wistful  eyes,  he  gave  his 
watch  an  important,  hurried  glance,  "I  have  a 
most    pressing    engagement    in    a    very  few 

minutes  " 

"But,  oh,  dear,"  and  he  remarked  again  the 
musical  quality  of  her  voice,  "you  haven't  eaten 

your  lunch  " 

Once  more  he  broke  in  ;  full  of  keen  impa- 
tience, he  feared  she  would  ask  for  his  name, 
demand  some  other  branding  information. 

"Sorry  I  have  to  rush,  Miss  Rayburn,  but  I 
tell  you  what  we'll  do:  I  can't  possibly  be  free 
until  six.  You  know  where  the  Middleton  Res- 
taurant is?"  She  nodded  doubtfully,  a  distrust- 
ful thought  narrowing  her  lips.  He  smiled  at 
her  ;  she  was  reassured.  "You  be  there  at  six — 
reserve  a  table  by  the  left  wall,  and  I  will  meet 
you  at  fifteen  after.    Be  sure  and  be  there." 

Without  giving  her  opportunity  to  say  more, 
to  protest,  or  to  question,  he  seized  his  hat, 
bowed,  threw  a  bill  to  the  whispering  proprietor 
and  his  wife,  who,  relieved  from  the  noon  flurry 
of  business,  had  been  commenting  on  the  suc- 
cessful man  and  the  pinched  aspect  of  the  girl. 

"For  two,"  snapped  Dunston  and  turning,  left 
the  cafe.  But  he  did  not  go  so  speedily  that  he 
failed  to  catch  the  muttered  remark  of  the  man 
to  the  woman. 

"Gullible  guy!  One  every  minute!" 
As  he  put  his  roaring  car  into  gear,  he  could 
still  feel  the  tingling  of  his  cheeks.  He  swung 
around  the  corner  viciously.  Sensations  of 
anger,  virtue,  justification,  and  shame  came  over 
him;  each  singly;  all  jumbled. 

"'Gullible  guy'  is  right!  But  not  this  time!" 
and  he  laughed  as  he  slowed  his  roadster  through 
a  jam  of  automobiles.  There  was  no  pleasure  in 
his  voice  and  it  drew  a  quick,  momentary  scrutiny 
from  the  traffic  officer,  as  he  brushed  close  to  the 
tall,  blue-clad  figure. 

Dunston  went  up  town  and  ate  moodily,  his 
appetite  small,  in  a  tea  room.  His  sense  of  justi- 
fication in  the  matter  barely  held  its  own  against 
his  growing  nnhappiness.  The  more  he  thought 
about  the  occurrence  and  what  he  planned  to  do 


the  more  miserable  he  was  and  the  more  vir- 
tuously stubborn  he  became. 

"Gullible  Guy  !    ( )ur  dear  Dunce  \" 

(  )f  the  two,  the  latter  expression  was  the  more 
hateful,  because  of  its  familiarity,  though  he 
abhorred  the  coarseness  of  the  former.  It  was 
a  routine  remark  at  the  club  where  he  lived.  He 
could  not  sit  down  before  the  big  fireplace  for  an 
evening  cigar  and  pleasant  hour  with  a  book,  but 
what  some  friend  would  begin  an  amusing  tale 
designedly  for  the  education  and  benefit  of  "our 
dear  dunce !" 

Mortifying  though  it  was  to  John  Edward,  the 
reader  must  know  this  brief  tale,  in  order  that 
he  may  understand  why  the  sight  of  henna  hair 
could  clip  within  John  Dunston  the  budding  im- 
pulses of  human  charity  and  dry  up  the  fountain 
of  his  kindness  and  generous  trustfulness. 

Forty-two  days  before  this  story  opens,  John 
Edward  was  coming  out  of  the  Central  Station. 
He  had  just  finished  a  very  profitable  business 
trip.  He  was  full  of  a  fine,  enlarging  sense  of 
satisfaction.  As  he  went  through  the  revolving- 
doors,  thoughtfully  pushing  them  around  for  an 
extremely  pretty  young  woman  with  a  beautiful 
head  of  red-brown  hair,  she  gave  a  sudden  little 
cry  of  dismay  and  a  clutch  at  her  handbag. 
Following  her  eyes,  John  Edward  observed  that 
the  bag  was  unfastened,  that  its  contents  had  dis- 
appeared. The  woman  looked  around,  terror 
and  consternation  written  on  her  face,  and  John 
Edward,  raising  his  hat,  chivalrously  inquired  the 
trouble  with  a  world  of  solicitous  concern  in  his 
voice. 

She  turned  to  him,  a  helpless  dependence  in  her 
manner,  and,  half  sobbing,  said  she  was  trans- 
ferring to  the  other  station,  she  was  on  her  way 
across  the  continent,  her  sister  was  very  sick, 
and  she  must  go  on.  John  Edward  asked  some 
soothing  questions,  found  she  had  an  hour  to 
spare  and,  first  checking  his  suitcase,  took  her 
into  the  station  restaurant  and  ordered  coffee. 
She  was  very  pretty,  very  entertaining,  very 
appealing.  She  was  well  dressed  and  had  on  a 
handsome  ring.  She  mentioned  it  once  as  being 
a  gift  from  her  dead  father. 

Without  knowing  how  he  did  it,  John  Edward 
gave  her  seventy  dollars  to  assist  her  on  her  waj . 
She  offered  the  ring  as  security  until  she  could 
return  the  money,  but  he  gallantly  refused  it. 
(Continued  on  Page  206) 


Youth 


\\\  Raymond  M.  Alden 

"Pray  you  go  not  so  fast  along',"  I  said; 

"You  spend  your  breath — are  like  to  stumble  soon." 

"But    breath,"    quoth    he,    "is    naught    when  husbanded, 

And  I  have  much  to  do  ere  it  be  noon. 

Do  you  see  yon  rainbow-bird,  with  murmurous  tune 

Flitting  before  us,  robber  of  every  flower? 

I've  sworn  to  make  him  mine  this  very  hour." 

"At  least  love  not  so  hotly,  then,"  I  said, 
"For  passion  burns  out  wisdom,  and  expires." 
"Then  better  far,"  quoth  he,  "is  wisdom  dead, 
If  undesigned  to  live  amid  these  fires. 
'Twas  in  creation's  heart  my  fierce  desires 
Were  kindled,  and  its  process  shall  one  day 
Transmute  to  gold  my  elemental  clay." 

"But  dare  not  so  adventurously,"  I  prayed, 

"For  sure  defeat  awaits  the  uncontrolled." 

"Defeat?    The  word  for  other  times  was  made," 

Quoth  he.    "  'Tis  very  being  to  be  bold. 

Let  those  with  sinews  shriveled,  blood  turned  cold, 

Take  count  of  coming  chances  as  they  may  ; 

One  sure  and  glorious  thing  is  mine, — Today  !" 

Once  more  said  I :  "Trust  not  this  world  ;  take  heed 

To  think  on  God,  and  on  the  world  to  be." 

"To  think  on  God  I  have  but  little  need, 

For  I  have  lately  left  His  hand,"  quoth  he, 

"I  know  not  well  of  His  eternity. 

But  feel  His  full  pulse  throbbing  under  mine. 

And  in  this  sunlight  see  His  strength  outshine." 

When  next  I  would  have  tutored  him,  I  turned. 

And  lo  !  he  was  no  longer  at  my  side. 

Vainly  I  sought  him,  while  the  hot  tears  burned  ; 

The  world  was  wide  around  me  ;  and  I  cried 

With  tremulous  heart — "Pray  Heaven  he  have  not  died! 

Pray  Heaven,  though  I  have  lost  him  evermore. 

He  still  pursues  the  rainbow-bird  of  yore!" 


In  Bangkok 


By  Faye  Kilpatrick 


Down  on  the  pavement  the  clerk  was  tying  up 
my  parcel.  The  shop  was  like  a  drygoods  box, 
scarcely  separated  from  its  neighbors,  in  a  street 
that  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Chinese  because 
it  is  too  tortuous  an  alleyway  for  any  of  the  other 
races  of  polyglot  Bangkok.  Dingy  awnings., 
overlapping,  made  a  roof  over  the  winding  war- 
ren ;  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers 
for  temple  offerings  and  the  odor  of  frying  cakes  ; 
every  sound  and  sight,  from  the  jargon  of 
tongues  to  the  trinkets  that  are  the  stuff  of  com- 
merce in  these  streets  unfrequented  by  Euro- 
peans, was  of  the  Orient.  Then  I  glanced  down 
at  the  clerk  with  my  parcel  and  found  him  wrap- 
ping it  in  the  familiar  headlines  of  The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

So  the  westerner  in  Bangkok  never  escapes  the 
evidences  of  his  transplanted  civilization.  Siam, 
so  long  conspicuous  for  its  idiosyncrasies,  is 
recklessly  leveling  them  away.  The  old  white 
elephant  flag  has  given  place  to  five  stripes  of 
red,  white  and  blue.  Bangkok  has  the  movies 
and  motor  cars,  public  buildings  of  European 
design,  and  foreign  advisers  in  the  government. 
Since  a  recent  announcement  of  the  king's  prefer- 
ences in  styles,  skirts  and  picture  hats  are  being 
experimented  with  by  Siamese  women,  and  an 
account  of  a  fashionable  wedding  the  other  day 
mentioned  veil  and  orange  blossoms — something 
of  an  innovation,  to  say  the  least. 

But  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  picturesque 
and  unusual  will  still  find  Bangkok  worth  visiting. 
For  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  been 
the  capital,  and  the  history  of  those  years  has  been 
built  into  the  city.  The  old  wall,  once  a  defense 
against  the  Burmese,  is  now  falling  into  ruins, 
but  some  of  the  temples  with  just  as  long  a  past 
seem  to  have  improved  with  age. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Buddhist  temples  in  the 
city  now,  all  of  them  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
tawdry  and  beautiful,  with  pagodas  and  pinnacles 
and  minarets,  porcelain  plates  in  stucco  and  glit- 
tering tiles.  Weird  figures  of  monstrosities 
guard  the  entrances  and  long,  curved  "Buddhist 
fingers"  crown  the  gable  ends  of  the  roofs.  At 
night  they  reveal  an  unsuspected  beauty.  Given 


a  full  moon  climbing  over  the  tip  of  the  tallest 
pagoda,  what  is  probably  a  rather  shabby  portico 
becomes  a  stately  colonnade  not  unlike  some  fine 
Greek  relic.  The  Buddhas  by  day,  even  the 
famous  Emerald  one  or  the  Sleeping  Buddha  of 
enormous  dimensions,  are  not  especially  impres- 
sive, but  in  the  shadows,  half  visible  by  flickering 
torches,  they  are  weird  enough. 

Back  and  forth  through  the  city  winds  the 
Chow  Phyra  river,  with  ocean-going  steamers 
side  by  side  with  queer  fishing  junks  and  long 
rows  of  rice  barges.  There  the  royal  elephants 
come  to  bathe,  and  there  the  king's  yacht,  in 
white  and  gold,  and  the  navy  gunboats  float  on 
daily  parade.  The  Siamese  are  very  loyal 
patriots  and  recently  purchased  a  new  cruiser  for 
the  navy  by  private  subscription.  They  say  the 
government  officials  who  hold  their  offices  by 
appointment  were  the  most  generous  donors. 

Branching  from  the  river  in  every  direction 
are  canals,  once  the  only  roads  Bangkok  boasted, 
and  even  now  crowded  with  leisurely  traffic. 
Here  what  they  call  real  native  life  may  be  seen 
to  good  advantage  in  the  house-boats  of  the  coun- 
trv  families  on  their  way  to  market.  On  the 
city  streets  flows  an  endlessly  interesting  human 
stream  of  big-muscled  coolies,  officials  in  gold 
braid,  regular  breastplates  of  decorations,  and 
priests  in  their  distinctive  yellow  robes.  The 
Burmese  and  Hindu  merchants,  sitting  in  patri- 
archal gowns  and  bewildering  headgear  on  their 
low  couniers,  take  full  advantage  of  your  unwill- 
ingness to  browbeat  them,  but  give  you  your 
money's  worth,  after  all,  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  picture. 

The  second  question  now  in  the  newcomer's 
cross-examination,  following  close  on  "How  dc 
you  like  Bangkok?"  is,  "Were  you  here  for  thl 
cremation?"  Very  strange  to  American  eyes 
were  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  attendee 
the  cremation,  last  September,  of  the  prince  wh< 
was  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  Elaborate 
buildings  were  erected  for  a  few  hours'  use.  anc 
expensively  decorated  in  homage  to  the  dead 
On  the  one  hand  was  barbaric  splendor  :  gold  em- 
broidered, crimson  cloth  over  the  great  pavilions 
fantastic  figures  in  jesters'  caps  and  bright  rec 
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suits  attending'  the  urn,  accompanied  the  weird 
wailing  of  a  funeral  dirge  on  conch-shells  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dignity  of  marching  regiments, 
resplendent  body  guards,  and  the  riderless  war- 
horse  following  the  body  of  his  dead  master,  with 
sympathetic  crowds  watching  the  long  procession 
wind  to  the  pyre. 

Ceremonies  are  not  reserved  for  cremations — 
almost  any  day  you  may  happen  on  a  procession 
in  all  the  regalia  of  its  best  plumes  and  sword 
belts  and  seven-tiered  umbrellas,  attending  the 
king.  In  each  shop  along  the  line  of  march 
candles  burn  before  a  picture  of  His  Majesty; 
flags  fly  —  Chinese  or  Japanese,  British  or 
Siamese,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the 
owner.    On  Armistice  Day,  the  public  buildings 


were  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  the  Allies,  for 
Siam  took  part  in  the  war  and  sent  an  expedition- 
ary force  to  France. 

The  country  was  not  interested  in  any  of  the 
aims  of  the  war  that  concerned  democracy,  for,  in 
spite  of  fluctuations  in  the  market  elsewhere, 
kings  are  above  par  here.  The  attention  and 
respect  paid  to  the  nobility  are  disconcerting  to 
most  Americans,  who  object  as  much  to  the 
cringing  attitude  of  the  common  people  as  to  the 
superior  airs  of  those  of  high  rank.  But  even 
the  firmest  democrat  is  not  above  enjoying  the 
chance,  at  the  end  of  an  opera,  to  face  the  dig- 
nified occupant  of  the  royal  box  and  join  in 
singing  the  Siamese  equivalent  of  "Cod  Save  the 
King." 


The  Cardinal  Is  Helping  Me 

By  William  Herbert  Carrutb 

I  cannot  sing  my  ecstasy. — 

The  cardinal  is  helping  me. 

Mid- January — many  weeks 

lief  ore  the  voice  of  April  speaks; 

The  mist  clings  thick,  the  bare  trees  drip, 

The  cornice  and  the  eavestrough-lip 

Drip,  drip  in  melancholy  wise  ; 

The  fog  brings  near  each  distant  noise. 

And  closes  in  on  all  around 

A  mystic  canopy  of  sound  ; 

Ambiguous  figures  sudden  start 

Out  of  the  cloud  and  then  depart 

As  suddenly;  a  morn  to  make 

The  soul  a  somber  temper  take. 

Hut  hark!  from  yonder  maple  tree 

Chatters  the  cheerful  chickadee  ; 

The  phoebe's;  lone  and  lovesick  note 

From  some  great  distance  seems  to  float. 

Despite  the  dismal  face  she  wears, 

Nature's  dear  children  have  no  fears 

1.  too,  with  each  day's  growing  length 

Renew  my  spirit's  faith  and  strength  : 

I  let  my  doubts  and  burdens  fall 

And  listen  to  the  cardinal. 


All  Cash  or  Some  Credit 


By  1  [arriet  Bradford 


In  American  colleges,  universities  and  profes- 
sional  schools  today  there  are  over  *  13 1,500 
women  students,  most  of  whom  are  undergradu- 
ates.  Had  Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  other  pioneers  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  seen  the  present  position 
of  women  in  colleges,  they  might  have  thought 
it  Utopia.    Among  the  first  to  follow  the  trails 
they  blazed,   women   like   Susan    1!.  Anthony, 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  and  M.  Carey  Thomas  have 
convinced  manly  minds  that  women  are  their  in- 
tellectual equals.  Through  all  their  united  efforts, 
we  are  today  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  only 
limit  to  a  woman's  achievement  is  her  ability, 
the  height  of  her  purpose  and  her  sincerity  in 
pursuing  it.     Most  doors  open  to  her  demand 
for  education,  training,  or  practice,  and  those 
which  still  seem  bolted  against  her  yield  to  the 
woman  who  knows  that  her  place  is  behind  them. 
Woman's  place  today  is  wherever  she  sees  the 
opportunity  to  be  most  useful,  and  with  the  tra- 
ditional versatility  of  her  kind  the  individual  has 
not  infrequently  more  than  one  place  to  fill.  Yet 
with  all  this  progress,  we  have  taken  only  the 
first  steps  toward  the  normal  status  of  women 
in  enlightened  society.    To  push  on  is  not  now  a 
work  for  a  few  pioneers.    From   now  on,  all 
women,  and  educated  women  in  particular,  will 
determine  the  importance  of  woman's  contribu- 
tion to  progress,  and  this  contribution  will  de- 
pend directly  upon  the  seriousness  and  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  the  individual  looks  to  making 
the  most  of  herself. 

For  contemplating  the  possibilities  of  indi- 
vidual development,  there  are  at  least  two  vantage 
points  in  the  life  of  almost  every  school  and 
college  girl :  The  first  is  where  she  looks  up 
and  dreams  of  going  to  college  and  perhaps  de- 
cides to  "write"  ;  the  second  is  where  she  looks 
out,  in  the  springtime  of  the  year,  upon  Com- 
mencement Day  and  her  A.  B.  degree  which 
then  appears  so  little  like  currency  to  be  passed 
off  at  par  in  a  grasping  world.  Enviously, 
perhaps,  she  gazes  after  her  classmate  prepared 
for  a  profession,  who,  to  the  candidate  for  a 
*  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  87. 


degree  in  the  liberal  arts,  stands  as  one  for  whom 
the  goal  is  in  sight,  the  path  laid  out,  and 
for  whom  the  risk  of  stumbling  or  wander- 
ing is  set  at  the  irreducible  minimum..  This 
fortunate  young  woman  has  "chosen  a  vo- 
cation" and,  therefore,  seems  to  her  unpro- 
fessionalized  classmate  to  be  provided  with 
certain  small  change  apparently  indispensable  in 
all  barter  between  education  and  "life"  today. 
And  as  far  as  our  liberal  arts  student  sees,  she 
sees  straight.  Special  training  is  a  necessity  of 
modern  economic  life.  It  has  a  cash  value  to- 
ward "direct  usefulness"  to  society.  She  does 
not  see  far  enough,  however,  to  reckon  with  the 
vast  invisible  trade  done  on  credit  firmly  secured, 
and  the  power  of  credit  to  make  cash  tell.  Yet 
quite  similar  to  the  relation  that  exists  in  eco- 
nomic life  between  small  cash  trade  and  big 
business  is  the  relation  that  exists  in  education 
between  mere  professional  training  and  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view  toward  the  entire  process 
of  college  education. 

If  our  candidate  in  liberal  arts  glimpses  for 
the  first  time  on  Commencement  Day  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  professional  attitude  toward  unpro- 
fcssionalized  academic  work,  she  is  too  late  to 
make  up  the  "incompletes"  in  consciousness  of 
purpose  and  the  "conditions"  in  her  thinking, 
and  she  goes  out  to  struggle  against  odds  all  un- 
necessary except  for  past  deficiencies.  But  if 
back  in  her  school-day  dreams  of  college  she  has 
>een  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  professional 
point  of  view  or  if  she  has  gained  an  apprecia- 
tion of  them  somewhere  along  the  early  steps 
on  the  road  to  a  degree,  she  stands  here  on 
Commencement  Day  a  potential  leader  for  the 
race. 

To  gain  such  appreciation,  vital  as  it  is  for 
both  men  and  women,  is  most  imperative  for 
women,  since  the  avenues  of  service  that  chiefly 
interest  them  demand  those  broad  sympathies 
that  come  with  understanding  the  history  of  the 
race,  its  thought,  its  arts,  and  its  aspirations. 
To  study,  to  understand  what  Matthew  Arnold 
defined  as  "the  pursuit  of  perfection"  with  "the 
endeavor  to  make  it  prevail"— and  to  gain  there- 
with a  comprehension  of  the  real  utility  of  such 
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knowledge — is  the  special  field  laid  out  for  the 
discerning  undergraduate  woman.  This  compre- 
hension, this  grasp  of  possibilities,  is  the  profes- 
sional point  of  view.  It  is  quite  independent  of 
the  course  of  study:  it  may  be  preserved  as  well 
in  studying  Greek  or  the  pure  sciences  as  in 
studying  law  or  the  applied  sciences.  It  de- 
mands more  than  the  decision  to  devote  one's 
life  to  a  special  field  of  learning;  it  means  the 
will  to  gain,  as  a  ready  tool,  facility  in  every 
field  entered.  It  means  placing  academic  work 
first  because  it  counts  most  toward  future  suc- 
cessful living.  It  means  the  serious  intention  to 
take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  world's  work, 
wherever  it  may  find  one  and  however  one  may 
find  it.  It  means  the  desire  to  excel.  It  means 
intelligent  consecration  to  individual  develop- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  for  intelligent  devotion 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  in  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  number  and  kind  of  extra-curri- 
cular activities  in  vogue,  and  it  usually  contributes 
to  the  undergraduate  who  possesses  it,  power  to 
attain  a  position  of  responsibility  in  those  stu- 
dent organizations  that  are  dealing  in  a  serious 
fashion  with  the  real  business  of  corporate 
student  life. 

Yet,  for  all  that  she  may  have  developed  this 
professional  point  of  view,  here  stands  our  young 
woman  on  Commencement  Day,  A.  B.  degree  in 
hand,  looking  longingly  after  her  classmate  with 
professional  training.  Shall  we  commiserate 
her  or  shall  we  pretend  that  she  is  her  profes- 
sional classmate's  superior  ?  The  former  is  to 
bow  to  the  god  of  economic  expediency ;  the 
latter  is  smug  intellectualism.  What  we  can 
and  must  do,  if  we  have  any  vision  for  American 
education,  if  we  have  any  aspirations  for  the 
intellectual  future  of  women,  is  to  congratulate 
her  with  one  hand  that  she  has  had  the  privilege 
of  unmolested  academic  study  for  four  years, 
and  to  push  her  out  with  the  other  first  to  make 
sure  where  she  wants  to  go  and  then  to  place 
special  training  therefor  on  top  of  her  liberal 
education.  Shall  we  scoff  at  her  for  not  having 
"decided  upon  a  vocation",  or  shall  we  recognize 
that  colleges  and  universities  themselves  have 
not  decided  on  all  the  possible  combinations  of 
usefulness  for  the  individual,  certainly  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  train  for  them  all,  and  that  it 
may  be  just  as  gracious  of  Alma  Mater  to  pre- 


pare a  leading  undergraduate  mind  to  make  its 
own  deductions  upon,  and  connections  with,  the 
world's  work  as  it  is  to  have  all  the  molds 
ready  to  hand.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about 
putting  the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole,  with 
the  idea  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
put  round  pegs  in  round  holes;  to  some  persons, 
however,  measuring  the  diameter  of  peg  and  hole, 
when  both  are  round,  or  square,  presents  a  pos- 
sible solution  hitherto  unconsidered. 

We  may  as  well  recognize  that  the  world  is 
wide  and  that  the  pressure  of  economic  life  is 
strong ;  the  necessity  in  a  democracy  for  all  to 
work  is  urgent  and  the  legitimate  desire  of  even- 
one  for  the  best  possible  equipment  is  great. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  one-year,  two-year,  three- 
year  "vocational"  courses,  and  for  fifth-year, 
sixth-year,  seventh-year,  even  eighth-year  pro- 
fessional training.  And  also,  precisely  because 
of  the  foregoing,  the  value  increases  and  is 
bound  to  increase,  of  that  kind  of  understanding 
of  civilized  life  and  its  arts  now  represented  bv 
the  four-year  college  curriculum  traditionally 
Anglo-Saxon,  expanded  and  embellished  with 
time.  As  "the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  time"  stands  today  the  whole  band 
of  undergraduate  women  of  America.  Perhaps, 
merely  because  they  are  novices  at  disposing  of 
their  inheritance,  or,  perhaps,  really  because 
woman's  work  is  to  cherish  and  nurture  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  race,  historic  and  prophetic,  they 
insist  upon  remaining  gentler  and  more  generous 
in  placing  a  value  upon  the  so-called  liberal  arts, 
than  the  recent  history  of  at  least  American  edu- 
cation shows  undergraduate  men  to  be.  But 
man  or  woman,  the  American  undergraduate 
who  maintains  the  professional  point  of  view 
toward  academic  work  helps  preserve  for  the 
American  people  the  proper  status  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  a  land  consciously  founded  for  the  practice 
of  ideals. 

How  many  such  young  women  are  there  in  the 
undergraduate  population  of  the  United  .States 
today?  Count  out  the  one  who  complains  that 
her  college,  through  a  lack  of  "practical"  courses", 
has  omitted  to  "fit"  her  for  "life";  count  out 
the  one  who  knows  that  she  has  wandered 
through  the  liberal  arts,  purposeless  and  unpro- 
fessionally  ;  count  out  the  one  who  thinks  there 
is  a  secret  to  success  beyond  high  purpose  and 
firm  resolve;  count  out  her  whose  career  is  to 
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be  the  best-paying  stop-gap  between  colelge  and 
marriage.  But  count  in  all  those  who  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  living  before  they  pass 
beyond  the  college  gates,  and  who  have  found  it 


first  in  a  search  for  "the  things  that  are  more 
excellent."  And  when  they  are  all  counted,  there 
are  found  to  be  too  few.  Are  there  more  men  ? 
(  )ne  writes  of  what  one  knows. 


Crossing  a  Freshet 

By  Robin  Lampson 

Mother  and  son  they  were,  and  walked  alone. 
His  arm  around  her,  down  the  fresh  green  lane. 
They  reached  a  freshet,  swollen  after  rain 

Above  the  solitary  stepping-stone. 

Without  a  word  he  took  her  up,  and  she 

Felt  safe  in  those  strong  arms,  and  proudly  smiled, 
Whispering,  her   face  aglow  with  gladness,  "Child, 

My  arms  once  held  you  ;  now  your  own  hold  me  !" 

Across,  he  put  her  down,  but  neither  spoke. 

Each  thought  of  that  far  time.     He  kissed  her,  slowly  : 
"But  nearer  to  your  heart  than  I  have  done. 
You  held  me,  mother!"    Suddenly  awoke 

Xew  light  upon  her  face — he  thought  it  holy. 
And  each  wept  softly  as  she  cried,  "My  son  !" 


Sonnet 

By  Sinclair  G.  Trimble 

Poor,  pretty  butterflies,  for  once  so  gay, 

I  saw  you  skim  and  eddy  in  your  flight 

Above  the  Springtime  Gardens  of  Delight. 

lTpon  the  rose  and  sweet  verbena's  spray. 
As  tiny  yachts  with  wind  will  veer  and  sway. 

Your  quiv'ring,  sail-like  wings  would  scarce  alight. 

Now  stiff  and  starched  you  are  a  gaudy  sight. 

I  hit  sad,  in  dark  museums  stored  away. 
The  thoughts  that  flit  my  fancy's  garden  oft 

Are  gay.  and  delicate  as  once  were  you. 

But,  in  the  art  of  keeping,  fare  yet  worse; 
( rone  all  the  grace,  the  charm,  the  life-glow  soft, 

Poor,  lifeless,  mocking  shapes  for  men  to  view, 

Embalmed  they  lie  in  taxidermic  verse. 
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Can  the  Stanford  Spirit  of  Democracy  Survive 

the  High  Tuition? 


By  William  Martin  Proctor 


Manv  former  Stanford  men  whom  the  writer 
met  on  a  recent  eastern  trip  expressed  concern 
over  the  proposed  increase  of  tuitions  at  Stanford 
for  next  year.  They  were  particularly  fearful 
that  tuition  and  incidental  charges  amounting  to 
$285.00  per  year  would  mean  the  elimination  of 
the  student  who  must  earn  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  own  expenses.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
loss  of  this  element  from  the  student  body  would 
mean  a  change  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion away  from  the  democratic  traditions  of  the 
past. 

Prompted  by  the  expressed  misgivings  of  these 
sons  of  Stanford,  the  writer  began  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  tuitions,  living  expenses  and 
social  practices  in  eastern  institutions  supported 
by  fees  and  incomes  from  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Stanford's  new  tuition  charges 
will  be  the  substantial  equivalent  of  those  paid  by 
students  of  Vale,  Harvard.  Princeton  and 
Columbia  ;  all  of  these  institutions  having  recently 
raised  their  rates  up  to  or  just  below  the  $300- 
a-year  mark. 

So  far  as  tuition  charges  go.  therefore,  the 
Stanford  student  will  be  no  worse  off  than  the 
students  in  eastern  institutions  of  the  same  rank. 
These  older  institutions,  to  be  sure,  have  a  great 
many  scholarships  and  fellowships,  but  the 
Stanford  policy  of  long-time  tuition  notes  with- 
out interest  and  the  proposed  Alumni  Scholar- 


ships will  soon  equalize  the  advantage  now  held 
by  the  older  institutions. 

Democracy  in  an  institution  is  endangered  not 
so  much  by  the  amount  paid  in  tuition  fees,  as  by 
the  amount  spent  for  living  quarters,  board, 
clothes,  and  social  functions. 

It  is  in  respect  to  these  important  items  just 
named  that  Stanford  still  remains  a  democratic 
institution.  Take  the  matter  of  dormitories. 
All  of  the  eastern  institutions  named  have  dormi- 
tories where  the  prices  of  rooms  vary  from  $lo.00 
to  $75.00  per  month.  Rich  men's  sons  engage 
palatial  suites,  furnish  them  extravagantly,  bring 
their  valets,  have  a  string  of  cars  and  live  like 
nabobs.  They  have  their  exclusive  clubs,  a  social 
life  apart,  and  set  a  pace  that  only  equally  silly 
sons  of  equally  foolish  and  indulgent  parents  of 
great  wealth  can  maintain. 

At  Stanford  a  majority  of  the  men  live  at 
either  Encina  or  Sequoia  where  the  rent  is  the 
same  for  all,  $6.25  per  month.  Preferences  in 
rooms  are  obtained  only  by  priority  of  residence 
or  application  and  no  man  can  secure  a  better 
room  than  his  neighbor  because  he  is  able  to  pay 
more  for  it.  Stanford  still  retains  its  equality  of 
opportunity  with  respect  to  living  quarters,  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  preserving  the  spirit 
of  democracy  among  Stanford  men. 

Another  item  is  that  of  clothes.  In  eastern 
institutions  there  is  great  inequality  in  the  matter 
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of  clothes  worn  on  the  campuses.  Extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  are  evident  in  the  contrasts 
between  students  in  the  matter  of  wearing 
apparel.  At  Stanford  we  may  illustrate  the 
opposite  tendency  to  an  unwarranted  extent,  but 
it  is  certain  that  democracy  is  not  threatened  here 
by  an  extravagant  display  of  the  costly  clothes 
worn  by  Stanford  men. 

One  might  wish  that  the  same  could  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  clothes  worn  on  the  campus 
by  Stanford  women.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advo- 
cate uniforms  made  of  denim  to  match  the  cords 
and  sombreros  of  the  men  in  order  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  democracy  among  our  young  women,  but 
there  is  certainly  need  for  consideration  of  this 
problem  when  a  well  known  alumnus  says  he 
will  not  be  able  to  send  his  daughter  to  Stanford, 
not  because  he  cannot  pay  the  advanced  tuition 
fees,  but  because  he  cannot  afford  to  dress  her 
according  to  the  standards  set  by  Stanford 
women.  He  had  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
supposedly  authoritative  statement  published  last 
year  to  the  effect  that  Stanford  women  spend  an 
average  of  $800.00  per  year  on  clothes,  which 
means,  if  true,  that  one-half  of  them  spend  more 
than  $800.00  per  year  upon  their  wardrobes. 
Since  ostentatious  display  in  the  matter  of  dress 
is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  democracy,  among 
women  students  as  well  as  men,  it  would  be  a 
verv  happy  circumstance  if  the  women  of  Stan- 
ford would  start  a  tradition  that  would  encourage 
simplicity  and  economy,  at  least  so  far  as  clothes 
worn  to  classes  on  the  Quad  are  concerned. 

Very  commendable  and  in  line  with  what  has 
been  said  about  the  clothes  of  men  and  women  on 
the  Quad,  is  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  keep 
the  expense  of  social  functions  somewhere  within 
the  reach  of  students  of  moderate  means.  A 
recent  dance  announcement,  which  indicated  that 
flowers  and  taxis  were  out  of  order,  was  in  line 
with  this  movement. 

Among  the  Stanford  traditions  which  make 
for  democracy,  is  that  of  friendly  greetings 
between  men  when  they  meet  on  the  Quad, 
whether  they  have  ever  been  formally  introduced 
or  not.  This  custom  tends  to  reduce  snobbish- 
ness to  a  minimum,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
comradeship  among  all  classes  of  men  not  found 
to  the  same  extent  in  eastern  universities. 

If  the  University  continues  to  maintain  its 
policy  of  providing  living  quarters  at  nominal  and 


equal  cost  to  all  ;  if  ostentation  in  clothes  and 
extravagant  social  functions  become  taboo ;  and 
if  every  student  greets  every  other  student  whom 
he  meets,  with  an  informal  "Hello!"  there  is  very 
little  cause  to  fear  that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
will  vanish  from  the  Stanford  Quad  on  account 
of  increased  tuitions. 


AN  ANSWER 
It  is  a  trait  pretty  well  embedded  in  our  nature 
that  makes  us  enjoy  the  thing  we  win  by  bold- 
ness or  strategy.  The  boy  finds  added  zest  in 
the  stolen  watermelon  because  it  is  stolen  ;  the 
student  takes  pride  in  securing  a  good  mark  in 
some  course  by  a  clever  stroke  rather  than  by 
hard  work.  An  anonymous  article  in  last  month's 
Cardinal  on  "Playing  the  Game"  developed  this 
point  with  some  very  accurate  observations.  In 
so  far  as  these  observations  show  that  our  mark- 
ing system  is  inaccurate,  they  are  not  open  to 
question.  A  grade  may  reflect  in  many  ways 
the  impressions  the  professor  has  received  out- 
side the  classroom.  lint,  in  so  far  as  they  infer 
that  the  student  who  evinces  a  personal  interest 
in  his  professor  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
his  grade,  they  are  not  only  unfair  but  very  mis- 
chievous. 

1  like  mv  professors.  Whenever  I  get  a  chance 
I  walk  to  Palo  Alto  with  them.  I  don't  have  a 
car,  but  if  I  did  I  should  surely  never  pass  up  a 
professor  on  Palm  Drive.  I  try  to  joke  with 
them,  and  like  to  have  them  joke  with  me.  And 
I  insist  that  my  motive  is  not  ulterior.  "The 
underlying  idea  of  these  maneuvers,"  runs  the 
article,  "is  to  show  your  professor  that  you  are 
personally  interested  in  him."  I  gasp  with  aston- 
ishment that  this  should  be  preferred  as  a  charge. 
For  I  am  interested  in  him.  Any  normal  student 
who  becomes  acquainted  with  a  normal  professor 
is  interested  in  him  and  likes  him. 

As  I  run  my  eye  down  the  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment which  has  been  drawn  against  those  whe 
"play  the  game,"  1  see  that  I  must  plead  guilt) 
time  and  again.  I,  too,  have  gone  up  after  class 
to  have  some  point  explained.  But  why  does 
the  writer  assume  that  this  interest  is  feigned: 
It  has  become  a  customary  affectation  for  us  tc 
protest  that  our  work  does  not  interest  us.  This 
is  an  insidious  fiction,  maintained  among  thos( 
who  are  afraid  they  may  appear  unsophisticated 
But  it  is  a  fiction  none  the  less. 
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Some  of  us  never  get  away  from  the  prepara- 
tory school  idea  that  the  office  of  a  professor  is 
to  pump  knowledge  into  a  more  or  less  empty 
head,  and  then  to  gauge  the  amount  that  has  been 
pumped  in — for  all  the  world  like  the  man  who 
fills  the  tanks  at  the  Standard  Oil  Service  Sta- 
tions. Or.  to  use  another  figure,  many  of  us 
continue  to  regard  the  professor  as  playing  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek  with  his  class  ;  the  stu- 
dents concealing  their  ignorance,  and  the  pro- 
fessor trying  to  ferret  it  out.  But  most  of  us 
come  to  realize  sooner  or  later  that  the  office 
of  the  professor  is  to  inspire.  How  many  great 
scholars  there  have  been,  such  as  Agassiz  in 
Natural  Science,  or  Turner  in  History,  whose 
greatest  contribution  to  the  world  was  the  in- 
spiration they  gave  to  those  who  were  associated 
with  them !  The  advantage  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity over  a  correspondence  school  is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  inspiration. 

The  essence  of  education  is  a  personal  rela- 
tionship between  student  and  teacher  by  which 
the  former  derives  benefit  from  the  greater 
knowledge,  wider  experience  or  better  balanced 
character  of  the  latter.  Someone  once  defined 
education  as  "A  student  at  one  end  of  a  log  and 
Horace  Mann  at  the  other."  The  apparatus  is 
incidental  :  our  whole  marking  system  is  only  a 
recent,  and  comparatively  unimportant,  develop- 
ment of  method.  All  educators  admit  its  gross 
inaccuracy,  hut  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
about  it  is  not  so  much  its  inaccuracy  as  the  1111- 
happy  result  that  the  student's  attention  is  so 
often  focused  upon  it.  That  is  why  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  an  element  of  unfairness  in 
a  student's  cultivating  the  aquaintance  of  his 
professor  is  so  monstrous.  For  the  friendship  of 
the  professor  is  everything,  and  the  mark  is 
feardly  anything  at  all.  — R.  B. 


THE  WEST  IS  WAKING  UP 
The  west  is  waking  up!  We  are  beginning  to 
live — to  appreciate  life  for  some  of  the  good 
things  therein.  Commercially,  the  West  has 
always  been  alive  and  energetic  in  its  growth, 
hut  artistically  we  have  been  asleep,  and  asleep 
for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  the 
gods  that  art  must  suffer,  while  a  new  country  is 
expanding  and  developing  commercially.  But. 
now  that  the  West  has  found  its  wings  of  com- 


merce, it  is  demonstrating  that  it  has  both  time 
and  monev  to  spend  on  art.  It  has  revealed  an 
enormous  appetite  for  things  artistic  which  may 
have  tremenduous  potential  possibilities. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company  in  San  Francisco  startled  the 
music-loving  world,  and  caused  our  largest  cities 
to  look  enviously  in  our  direction.  A  western 
city  breaking  the  record  for  opera  attendance! 
Impossible!  But  we  did  it — and  it  is  only  pro- 
phetic of  w  hat  we  may  do  when  we  have  operas 
of  our  own — art  of  our  own. 

Here  at  home,  at  Stanford,  the  record  audi- 
ence of  this  year  was  that  which  attended  the 
performance  given  by  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted 
Shawn.  People  who  usually  brand  aesthetic 
dancing  as  "high  brow  stuff"  have  unblushingly 
admitted  they  enjoyed  it  and  liked  it.  We  are 
waking  up  at  home  too  ! 

In  San  Francisco,  the  art  museum,  which  Col- 
onel de  Young  presented  to  that  city,  is  attracting 
thousands  of  visitors — and  whether  or  not  they 
are  all  able  to  appreciate  the  treasures  which  are 
contained  within  it,  at  least  they  are  consciously 
or  unconsciously  becoming  educated  to  a  state 
where  the}'  will  have  some  degree  of  apprecia- 
tion for  good  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  plastic  art.  The  West  is  beginning  to  have  its 
art  patrons,  too.  Men,  like  Colonel  de  Young, 
who  realize  that  art  is  good  for  a  community, 
that  it  makes  better  citizens  and  more  contented 
ones;  that  there  is  something  in  art  that  is  soul 
satisfying  and  worth  while.  May  the  ranks  of 
such  patrons  grow  and  prosper  ! 

So  it  is  in  other  places  throughout  the  West. 
Westerners,  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego,  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Portland,  Oregon,  are  becom- 
ing concerned  with  the  artistic  future  of  their 
respective  communities.  They  are  purchasing 
art  in  its  various  forms;  they  are  fostering  it, 
studying  it,  demanding  it.  All  of  which  is  sig- 
nificant. Perhaps  our,  as  yet  undeveloped,  Amer- 
ican art  will  come  from  out  the  West — from  the 
land  of  mountains  and  breathing  spaces,  from  the 
land  of  prairies  and  tumbling  rivers  where  the 
shades  of  pioneers  and  gaudy  Indian  warriors 
stalk  at  night.  Perhaps  our  national  art,  our 
American  art  will  be  western  art.  Who  knows? 
At  least  we  can  rejoice  that,  artistically,  we  arc- 
waking  up  to  our  tremendous  possibilities. 

— W.  L. 


Those  Outside 


By  A.  Donald  Douglas 


As  the  young  lecturer  with  the  hazel  eyes 
paused  at  the  midway  of  his  elocution  and  drank 
delicately  from  the  glass  of  water  so  thoughtfully 
provided  hv  the  Committee  on  Esthetics,  his  pale 
clear  face  glowed  with  a  gentle  warmth  as  if  from 
an  inner  amher  flame.  Confronted  by  this  wor- 
shipful consultation  of  women  fashionable  in 
dress  and  art,  and  grave  and  modest  in  their 
guarded  loveliness,  the  young  lecturer  with  the 
hazel  eyes  counted  every  moment  of  his  discourse 
as  a  pleasure  expended  in  this  atmosphere  of 
culture  made  evident  by  perfumes  subtle  like  an 
evocation  of  ordained  discretion. 

"And  just  as  all  life  has  heen  a  slow  and 
laborious  ascent  from  brutality  and  primitive 
woe,"  he  continued  in  his  voice  of  courteous 
indulgence,  "so,  too,  in  art  the  aspiration  has 
always  been  to  eliminate  the  crudity  and  discord 
of  real  life  and  suhstitute  instead  a  symmetry  of 
high  enchantment.  Art,  true  art,  must  ever  seek 
to  fuse  the  degenerating-  fever  and  the  harsh 
cruditv  of  modern  developments  into  a  form 
immaculate  like  a  Grecian  vase.  And  that  is  why 
a  little  song  of  Grieg's  is  greater  than  the  full 
last  act  of  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The  little 
song  is  perfect,  is  supreme.  It  walls  its  sweetness 
from  the  intruding  ugliness  of  life  by  the  very 
sanctity  of  its  removed  perfection." 

The  young  lecturer  with  the  hazel  eyes  drank 
delicately  again  from  the  glass  of  water  so 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  Committee  011 
Esthetics.  From  his  heart  the  tears  of  his  happi- 
ness rose  higher  and  mounted  to  his  eyes  ;  and, 
by  their  studied  presence  at  this  crisis  of  emotion, 
served  to  heighten  yet  further  the  accent  of 
words  weighted  as  with  a  consecration.  Over 
the  fragile  presence  of  these  women  spread  a 
discreet  rustle  of  approving  acclamation  delicately 
chiming  with  the  deepening  rapture  in  their 
tender  eves.  Beneath  the  half-drawn  blinds  of 
the  closed  windows  the  westering  sun  threw 
golden  shafts,  and  spread  a  broken  lattice  of 
multiple  radiancy  over  the  bright  hair  and  the 
colored  dresses. 

Even  at  the  tide  and  summit  of  his  urbane  pro- 
nouncements upon  the  little  songs  of  Grieg  the 


young  lecturer  wished  that  someone  would  loosen 
a  revealing  flood  of  electric  light  over  his  careful 
gestures  and  the  cultivated  inspiration  of  his 
hazel  eyes  whose  full  measure  of  enchantment 
would  surely  miss  its  spell  within  this  thickening 
twilight.  Already  the  tender  faces  showed  like 
pale  moths  in  the  gloom,  and  the  tender  eyes  were 
little  pools  of  darkness  mysterious  in  the  dusk. 

"Admitting  the  constructive  genius  of  Sieg- 
fried^ Apotheosis,"  he  continued,  "we  can  not 
hut  deplore  the  rage  and  dissonance  of  its  mighty 
power.  Here  is  life,  if  you  will,  the  fearful  passing 
from  this  earth  of  the  last  of  the  heroes  ;  but  it  is 
life,  and  not  the  quietude  of  art.  Lacking  the 
serene  assurance  of  Grecian  statues,  it    .    .  ." 

At  the  rounding  of  the  final  period  the  words 
faltered  and  were  stilled  into  a  pause  of  indigna- 
tion. Just  in  the  central  aisle  like  a  loathy  grub 
within  a  place  of  roses  crouched  a  battered  dog 
regarding  the  young  lecturer  with  a  fury  of  dumb 
hate.  Staring  abominably  with  its  yellow  eyes 
the  creature  seemed  to  emit  an  intolerable  inso- 
lence of  disdain,  and  by  the  contamination  of  its 
presence  to  intrude  a  cynical  reminder  of  all  the 
corrupt  odor  of  life  so  carefully  eliminated  b\ 
the  high  dignity  of  art.  The  tongue  of  the  young 
lecturer  clacked  against  an  arid  mouth  ;  he 
drained  the  glass  of  water,  not  delicately.  B) 
what  defiling  mischance  had  this  thing  got  in 
and  why  did  no  one  rise  to  put  it  out?  Dimmei 
and  dimmer  paled  the  mortuary  sunlight.  Th< 
young  lecturer  could  not  believe  his  hazel  eyes 
or  else  he  was  taken  suddenly  with  fever  aw 
delusion. 

"T  really  can  not  continue  this  lecture,"  he  sai< 
stiffly,  "unless  someone — unless  someone  remove 
that  .  .  that  thing  there." 

"I  really  can  not  continue,"  he  stammerei 
painfully  and  without  conviction,  "unless  . 
unless  . 

With  an  effort  he  stumbled  from  the  platform 
and  sought  to  perform  the  degrading  office.  A 
he  came  near  the  invader  seemed  to  fade  into  th 
distance,  and  with  hands  outstretched  he  sough 
fiercely  to  pursue.  The  lecture  room  was  gon 
beyond  his  ken.    He  seemed  to  tread  a  press  o 
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mean  streets  shadowed  by  enormous  and  desolate 
wharves  dimly  bordering  a  vast  river  wrapped  in 
horrible  curtains  of  an  elemental  night,  lie  was 
sure  that  he  must  be  dreaming;  but  he  could  not 
break  the  screw  that  tightened  its  maleficence  into 
an  agony  driving-  him  down  these  sodden  streets 
where  obscene  faces  breathed  a  fume  of  horror  in 
his  sight  and  maimed  hands  strove  to  push  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  blood-red  mud.  Long 
ago  the  dog  had  vanished  in  the  night  :  but,  as  he 
shambled  forward  at  last,  by  some  process  he  had 
come  into  a  squat  house,  narrow  like  a  grave,  and 
was  seated  in  mysterious  colloquy  with  a  man  in 
a  dirty  dressing-gown  at  a  low  table  over  whose 
rime  of  dust  a  candle  guttered.  Through  the 
close  darkness  the  flame  cast  a  dim  light  fumbling 
drearily  over  cob-webs  thickened  on  the  ceiling 
and  wrought  into  fantastic  traceries  over  the 
gritted  window-pane. 

"If  someone  does  not  put  out  that  horrible 
dog,"  he  muttered. 

His  words  beat  vainly  on  a  shutter  of  malig- 
nant darkness  ;  and  he  could  catch  only  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  desiring  anguish.  By  some  subtle 
mode  of  horror  communicated  by  the  man  in  the 
dirty  dressing-gown  he  knew  that  they  of  the 
obscene  faces  and  the  maimed  hands  were  setting 
their  traps  and  hatching  their  appalling  mischief 
just  outside  the  narrow  house  in  whose  corrup- 
tion these  two  were  locked  even  unto  death.  In 
the  queer  desperate  powerlessness  of  his  supposed 
dream  he  would  have  cried  aloud  to  ask  even  a 
temporary  respite :  but  caught  in  a  nightmare 
vise  he  could  not  speak,  or  even  fully  comprehend 
the  implacable  intention  of  those  outside. 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  was  speak- 
ing. His  broad  nose  jutted  from  between  red  and 
hungry  eves.  His  mouth  opened  like  a  wound 
through  the  crusted  hair  of  his  coarse  beard. 

"Doubtless  von  have  studied  the  psychology  of 
dreams,  my  young  lecturer,"  be  said  with  a 
singular  insolence  and  assurance ;  "and  you 
realize  that  you  have  only  to  cry  out  that  you  may 
wake  again  in  your  sunny  lecture  room,  and  have 
the  tender  hands  of  pretty  women  minister  to 
your  sudden  weakness.  That  will  happen,  of 
course ;  but  it  -will  not  prevent  you,  and  finally  all 
your  sort,  from  returning  into  this  dream  from 
which  there  is  no  ending.  Those  outside  have 
w  aited  centuries  for  your  coming,  you  and  your 
sort,  and  I  can't  hold  back  their  patience  forever. 


You  will  have  to  take  up  this  dream  sooner  than 
you  could  desire;  and  at  last  there  will  be  no 
waking." 

I  lis  eyes  gleamed  with  a  menacing  phosphor- 
escence. Mis  coarse  hands  spread  in  feigned 
apology  over  the  clotted  dust  of  the  low  table. 

"You  can't  afford  harshness  with  me,  my 
young  lecturer,"  he  said.  "I  have  done  what  I 
could.  I  have  brought  you  here  safely ;  and  I 
am  at  least  willing  to  state  my  case.  To  those 
outside  you  have  never  given  any  chance  to  plead 
their  cause.  I  am  their  spokesman,  though  you 
must  understand  that  I  wield  a  delegated  power, 
and  that  I  assume  no  control  over  their  actions. 
You  have  doubtless  made  your  preparations,  and 
you  shall  have  your  warning.  All  this  prelimi- 
nary discourse  is  obscure  enough ;  but  those  out- 
side are  an  obscure  and  trampled  race.  They 
have  never  been  schooled  in  the  calm  certainty 
of  art,  the  rigid  proportion  of  wrought  sen- 
tences. To  a  certain  extent  I  have  received  a 
smattering  of  education  (  your  first  mistake  began 
when  you  educated  a  few  of  us )  ;  and  I  can 
express  myself  in  a  sort  of  way.  I'm  not  a  lec- 
turer by  profession  or  even  by  instinct  ;  and  so 
you  must  pardon  a  certain  crudity  of  utterance, 
a  certain  harsh  directness  quite  unlike  the  re- 
moved perfection  of  a  little  song  of  Grieg's." 

His  forehead  furrowed  in  sudden  irony ;  his 
eyes  gleamed  redder  and  hungrier  in  the  gloom. 
Held  in  the  strangling  bonds  of  his  oppression 
the  young  lecturer  with  the  hazel  eyes  at  last 
spoke. 

"This  is  a  horrible  dream,  and  you  are  merely 
a  creature  of  my  dream,"  he  said.  "You  are 
talking  obscurely  enough  about  those  outside : 
doubtless  the  rabble  that  jostled  me  on  the  streets, 
lint  this  is  only  a  dream  and  a  dream  can  not 
recur.    I  shall  go  to  a  specialist,  1  shall 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  spoke 
with  a  soft  and  courteous  ferocity. 

"You  may  not  have  gone  much  into  the  psych- 
ology of  dreams.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
many  dreams  originate  in  an  obscure  uprush  of 
suppressed  desire.  From  this  present  dream  we 
can  naturally  eliminate  any  such  interpretation. 
It  can't  very  well  be  any  sort  of  desire:  I  can't 
imagine  your  wanting  to  be  with  those  outside. 
You  have  been  educated  in  a  university ;  you 
have  always  chosen  the  delicate  ease  of  cultured 
fashion.    You  have  a  private  income,  and  your 
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life  has  been  dedicated  to  an  artistic  purity. 
Yonr  relations  with  these  fragile  women  you  ad- 
monish are  of  course  merely  platonic.  That  is 
admitted.  There  has  been  nothing  in  your  life 
to  dictate  a  dream  of  the  extreme  unpleasantness 
which  now  you  are  experiencing.  You  will  have 
to  try  another  interpretation,  my  young  lecturer." 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  chewed 
meditatively  at  his  misshapen  thumb.  The  young- 
lecturer  with  the  hazel  eyes  at  last  was  able  to 
free  his  tongue  from  its  acrid  dumbness  and  to 
speak  with  his  accustomed  urbanity. 

"It's  absurd  to  argue  with  a  creature  in  a 
dream,"  he  said.  "But  I  suppose  that  in  every 
man's  mind  there  lurks  some  ancestral  taint  which 
may  rise  to  the  surface,  and  take  visible  shape 
in  a  revolting  dream.  My  life  has  certainly  passed 
in  known  distinction  to  the  lives  of  my  ancestors  : 
all  rather  scraggly  cattle-thieves  and  knighted 
murderers.  But  surely  in  time,  just  as  I  was 
explaining  this  afternoon,  just  as  1  was  explain- 
ing now,  all  life  is  an  effort  to  let  the  ape  and 
tiger  die." 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  laughed 
a  voiceless  laugh.  His  teeth  stood  like  jagged 
stones  in  a  dark  cavern  in  whose  depth  his  tongue 
twined  like  a  swollen  serpent. 

"All  your  quotations  are  amusingly  antiquated, 
the  sort  of  thing  that  passes  for  contemporary 
literature  among  the  inellectuals.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  have  gone  in  much  for  contemporary 
literature,  especially  that  concerned  with  the 
doings  of  those  outside.  It's  hardly  the  thing 
to  make  you  a  popular  lecturer.  You  read  only 
two  foreign  languages  ;  and  you  never  read  the 
documents  printed  in  haste  and  read  in  cellars 
by  those  going  in  fear  of  authority.  Of  course 
you  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  authority,  your 
sort  always  has  been.  That  makes  you  so  ignor- 
ant of  life.  Indeed,  you  openly  repudiate  life. 
You  are  assuming  that  in  life  the  ape  and  the 
tiger  are  being  definitely  eliminated.  You  should 
go  deeper:  you  should  try  to  show  that  the 
scorpion  and  the  bacillus,  the  cobra  and  the 
crocodile  are  being  definitely  eliminated." 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  shrugged 
his  humped  shoulders. 

"All  this  pleasant  discourse  is  leading  us  away 
from  our  announced  subject,  and  the  warning  I 
have  been  delegated  to  give,"  he  said.  "You 
were  only  partly  right  about  the  ancestral  taint. 


This  dream  has  nothing  to  do  with  suppressed 
desire,  of  course  ;  nor  for  that  matter  with  any 
taint  in  your  brain.  There's  no  taint  in  your 
brain,  my  young  friend!  You  have  simply  got 
the  affair  the  wrong  way  about.  You  assume, 
a  little  hastily  1  think,  that  I  am  a  creature  in 
your  dream.  You  may  overlook  the  fact  that 
both  of  us  may  be  creatures  in  some  mighty 
Dream  that  has  no  ending.  You  may  resent  this 
interpretation.  It  puts  us  on  an  equal  level,  and 
that  you  and  your  sort  have  never  been  willing 
to  allow.  But  you  might  consider  it!  It  will 
give  you  some  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  a 
contemporary  literature  of  which  this  afternoon 
you  were  demonstrating  so  delightful  an  inno- 
cence." 

For  a  moment  the  hazel  eyes  of  the  young 
lecturer  strayed  from  his  singular  antagonist, 
and  saw  outside  the  windows  a  blur  of  horrid 
faces  that  mouthed  obscurely  in  the  abominable 
night.  Again  the  words  of  the  man  in  the  dirty 
dressing-gown  grated  on  his  ears. 

"I  am  willing  to  allow  you  a  little  contemp- 
orary literature  read  in  translations.  You  doubt- 
less realize  that  this  dream  is  already  in  the  best 
manner  of  Dostoevski,  and  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained away  by  certain  established  and  peculiarly 
interesting  theories  of  neurosis.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  dream  you  will  throw  a  pitcher  at  my 
head.  You  will  then  wake  to  discover  that  you 
have  thrown  the  pitcher  so  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  on  Esthetics,  and  thrown 
it  right  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  tender  women." 

The  hazel  eyes  of  the  young  lecturer  lightened 
with  a  sudden  hope.  The  man  in  the  dirty  dress- 
ing-gown smiled  with  a  disturbing  courtesy. 

"You  are  thinking  of  Ivan's  dream  in  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  contemporary  literature. 
You  are  thinking  that  I  am  the  devil  conjured 
from  the  recesses  of  your  brain  at  a  time  when 
men  believed  in  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
sought  to  exorcize  evil  by  sacerdotal  magic.  You 
are  thinking  that  I  am  the  eternal  Doubt,  and 
that  I  can  be  resolved  into  the  Harmony  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  art  and  popular 
lecturers,  by  priests  of  the  sacred  fire." 

The  red  and  hungry  eyes  of  the  man  in  the 
dirty  dressing-gown  glowed  with  a  sinister  and 
whimsical  fantasy. 

"But  I  am  not  the  devil,"  he  said  gravely. 
"Xo,  my  young  friend,  that  has  always  been  the 
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fatal  error  of  you  and  your  sort.  They  have 
always  conceived  those  outside  in  terms  of  evil, 
and  never  in  terms  of  life.  This  dream  is  cer- 
tainl  materializing  in  the  best  manner  of  Dosto- 
evski ;  hut  the  substance  has  undergone  an  inte- 
gral transformation.  He,  too,  was  in  a  way 
delegated  by  those  outside.  But  no  longer  is  he 
contemporary  literature  because  he.  too,  in  his 
heart  wanted  to  believe  ( though  in  fact  he  never 
did  believe  )  in  the  harmony  finally  brought  about 
bv  the  exorcizing  of  the  powers  of  darkness." 

The  young  man  with  the  hazel  eyes  broke  his 
silence. 

"All  this  is  very  interesting,"  he  said.  "1 
really  did  suppose  you  were  the  rusty  and  rather 
fraved  devil  in  Ivan's  dream.  In  the  past  I  have 
always  explained  away  the  discords  by  assigning 
them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  and  letting  it  go 
at  that,  and  by  thinking,  sincerely  enough  you 
must  allow,  that  the  vast  hordes  of  those  outside 
could  not  very  well  be  brought  into  any  theory 
of  art.  But  if  you  can  bring  them  into  any 
reasoned  theory  of  art  you  will  be  conferring  a 
favor.  And  since  you  know  so  much  about  me, 
you  might  tell  me  who  you  are." 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  bowed 
grotesquely,  and  again  the  fantasy  lightened  his 
red  and  hungry  eyes. 

"I  am  Polbidius  Sud,  the  director-general  of 
the  Mermajudes,"  he  said  with  a  dark,  cold 
smile.  "Or.  if  you  prefer,  plain  Mr.  Jones.  I  am 
the  delegated  representative  of  those  outside : 
those  whom  you  and  your  sort  for  centuries 
were  wise  enough  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  their 
destiny.  For  thousands  of  years  you  and  your 
sort  had  them  toiling  under  the  indifferent  and 
consuming  sun,  rearing  pyramids  and  halls  of 
justice  (a  singular  invention  of  your  humor), 
diverting  rivers,  and  being  butchered  bv  thous- 
and  that  you  might  lie  idly  in  the  sunlight,  talk 
in  the  place  of  legislation,  and  evolve  theories 
of  harmonious  art.  And  1  for  one  don't  blame 
you!  You  knew  that  if  ever  you  unleashed  their 
power  that  your  flowers  and  your  palaces  would 
crumble  under  an  onset  of  all  the  unclean  mon- 
sters of  the  deep." 

He  leaned  across  the  table,  and  spoke  more 
solemnly  still  with  a  contained  irony. 

"And  your  ancestors  were  wise,"  he  said. 
"While  those  outside  died  like  flies  in  the  sun- 
light, or  were  buried  in  heaps  under  the  cold 


moon,  you  might  evolve  your  theories  of  har- 
monious art,  gather  your  roses,  make  lectures 
and  love  to  your  tender  women.  But  once  those 
outside  knew  their  power,  once  this  formidable 
horde  was  let  free  upon  the  ivory  towers  of  the 
elect,  no  man  could  count  the  cost,  or  stay  their 
eventual  might." 

The  red  and  hungry  eyes  of  the  man  in  the 
dirty  dressing-gown  smoldered  in  obscure 
triumph. 

"Your  ancestors  were  wiser  than  your  own 
generation.  They  at  least  gave  to  those  outside 
the  illusion  of  service  and  loyalty.  They  per- 
mitted them  to  be  slain  like  sheep  and  gutted 
like  submissive  cattle  ;  but  they  were  careful  to 
insinuate  that  the  whole  thing  was  for  their  own 
sakes  and  not  at  all  for  the  sakes  of  those  out- 
side. But  your  generation  was  taken  with  a 
madness  for  liberating  these  incalculable  forces. 
They  admitted  those  outside,  at  least  such  of 
them  as  could  read,  into  the  halls  of  learning. 
They  allowed  them  to  send  delegates  into  the 
place  of  legislation.  Looking  down  the  sinister 
perspectives  of  history  those  outside  were  made 
aware  of  their  own  exploitation,  how  they  had 
been  butchered  and  cozened  and  fed  with  desirous 
illusions  by  the  corrupt  councilors  of  the  elect. 
More  of  them  and  more  have  been  made  aware  ; 
and  in  them  has  been  awakened  the  cruel  thirst 
for  beauty,  the  aspiration  that  they  too  might 
gather  the  roses  and  make  love  to  the  tender 
women.  But  you  must  remember  that  along 
with  this  cruel  thirst  for  beauty  and  ease  and  a 
life  of  harmonious  art  there  has  gone  the  mem- 
ory of  old  wrongs  and  the  multiplied  instances 
of  theft  and  treachery  when  plains  ran  red  with 
their  blood  at  the  whim  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
or  the  infirmity  of  a  single  man's  ambition.  In 
the  past  those  outside  have  risen  a  few  times  ; 
and  they  have  not  been  tender  with  the  elect." 

The  man  in  the  dirty  dressing-gown  spread 
his  hands  in  apology. 

"I  am  becoming  obvious,"  he  said.  "But  you 
and  your  sort  can  understand  only  the  obvious 
just  because  they  are  so  ignorant  of  contemp- 
orary literature.  By  this  time  they  should  know 
that  the  late  disturbances  in  your  world  have 
finally  released  this  formidable  horde,  giving 
them  cruel  acquaintance  with  their  powers  and 
desires,  feeding  them  an  thousandfold  in  their 
hunger.  (  ),  my  young  lecturer,  you  were  foolish, 
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very  foolish,  you  and  your  generation,  ever  to 
let  these  disturbances  occur,  ever  to  break  the 
bonds  of  immemorial  discipline  and  institute  the 
legend  that  the  lives  of  those  outside  were  not 
for  your  honor  and  glory,  but  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  privilege." 

The  young  lecturer  with  the  hazel  eyes  felt 
the  moisture  of  pure  water  against  his  lips,  and 
looked  into  the  tender  face  of  a  fashionable 
lady.  All  about  him  rose  a  discreet  murmur  of 
whispered  consolation  at  his  sudden  illness,  and 
a  regret  that  the  closed  windows  of  the  room 
had  made  him  faint.  His  inquiry  about  the  dog 
was  dismissed  with  gentle  smiles  of  depreca- 
tion. The  heat  had  been  excessive ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hospitality  was  strictly  to  blame  for 
allowing  the  windows  to  be  closed.  He  must 
not  continue  his  lecture !  Another  time  would 
do!  But  obstinately  he  ascended  the  lecture 
platform  and  commenced  to  talk,  a  new  note 
of  defiance  tightening  his  accustomed  urbanity. 

"Whatever  hardness  and  cruelty  you  may  find 
in  contemporary  literature,"  he  said,  "you  must 
discount  as  a  neurotic  madness  wrought  by  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  the  vulgar  to  whom 
beauty  means  only  sensuous  enjoyment.  But 
you  must  not  the  less  worship  the  divine  mystery 
of  art  born  from  the  pure  flame  of  an  imperish- 
able beauty,  and  forever  set  apart  from  the 
filthy  din  of  vulgar  crudity." 

But  again  by  some  strange  and  sudden  trans- 
port he  found  himself  staring  into  the  red  and 
hungry  eyes  of  the  man  in  the  dirty  dressing 
gown. 

"Alas,  my  young  lecturer,"  said  that  singular 
antagonist  with  a  formidable  softness  in  his 
voice,  and  the  red  hunger  in  his  eyes  smoldering 
ever  more  fiercely  into  fire,  "I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  one  of  those  who  pay  no  heed  to  the 
warning  of  contemporary  literature.  I  am  a 
man  of  simple  courtesy  ;  but  I  must  call  attention 


not   only   to  your   innocence  of  contemporary 
literature,  but  equally  to  your  amazing  ignorance 
of  geologic  periods.    The  divine  mystery  of  art, 
my  young  friend,  does  not  lie  in  the  eventual 
flowering  of  a  blood-red  rose,  or  even  in  the 
fragile  beauty  of  a  little  song  of  Grieg's.  These 
are  possessions  of  the  race;  and  I  for  one  should 
never  think  to  deprecate  their  value.    But  the 
suspended  perfection  of  the  Grecian  statue  and 
the  secluded  poignancy  of  a  little  song  are  not 
linked  to  the  obscure  origins  of  the  divine  mys- 
tery of  art,  falsely  interpreted  by  you  and  your 
sort  for  the  admirable  and  sinister  purpose  of 
their  own  to  keep  those  outside  in  diligent  sub- 
mission.    But   those  outside  are  being  made 
aware  that  the  divine  mystery  of  art  rests  in  an 
obscure  stir  in  the  primordial  mud,  and  even 
in   those   later   periods   when   endless  forests 
gloomed  on  the  edge  of  huge  lakes  swarming 
with    gigantic    crocodiles    and    other  horrible 
forms  engendered  in  the  slime  and  raising  their 
scaled  eyes  to  the  sun.    For  the  divine  mystery 
of  art  is  not  an  evocation  guarded  and  serene, 
but  a  mighty  force  prodigious  and  nocturnal  V 
And  again  by  some  strange  and  sudden  trans- 
port  the  young  lecturer   with   the  hazel  eyes 
found  himself  walking  the  press  of  mean  streets 
shadowed  by  enormous  and  desolate  wharves 
dimly  bordering  a  vast  river.    About  him  clung 
obscene  faces  and  maimed  hands  that  pushec 
him  ever  deep  and  deeper  into  a  blur  of  dream; 
that  never  could  have  ending.    In  the  abominabh 
darkness  these  faces  were  evil  and  unreal,  lik( 
monstrous  hallucinations  risen  from  the  cryp 
of   the   damned.     Their   disjointed  mouthing: 
drifted  like  phantoms  of  an  incommunicable  pair 
and   menace   and   despair.    Rain   clouded  th< 
shadowing  wharves  and  the  vast  river.    Still  th< 
obscure   army   shuffled   and   crept  laboriously 
Wind  shrilled  upon  the  sodden  streets.  Dark 
ness  blotted  the  world. 


—the  Cigarette     —the  Tobacco 


TF  you  are  a  cigarette  smoker, 
and  unacquainted  with 
Lucky  Strike,  buy  a  package 
today,  and  find  out  for  yourself 
why  they  are  so  popular. 

You  will  at  once  notice  the 
delicious  flavor  of  Burley  to- 
bacco, delivered  to  you  abso- 
lutely fresh.  It's  toasted. 


rTyO  pipe  smokers  Lucky 
Strike  tobacco  offers  the 
same  exceptional  flavor  as  the 
famous  cigarette.  Made  from 
the  finest  Burley  tobacco — it's 
toasted  for  your  pipe. 

If  you  don't  know  how  de» 
licious  toasted  Lucky  Strike  is 
ask  for  a  tin  today,  and  taste! 


IT'S  TOASTED 

The  Burley  tobacco  leaves  have  pores,  like  «  sponge.  When  "it's 
toasted"  their  pores  are  closed,  the  flavor  sealed  in,  permanently.  When 
you  burn  Lucky  Strike  in  your  pipe  or  cigarette,  you  are  releasing 
the  original  Burley  flavor  that  was  sealed  in  by  toasting.  Exactly 
that.   Heat  seals  it  in,  heat  releases  it. 

You  know  how  a  bee  seals  in  the  flavor  of  honey  with  the  thin 
eoating  of  wax.  This  coating  holds  in  that  delicious  honey  flavor  until 
it's  used. 

Just  so  the  toasting  process  seals  in  the  Burley  flavor.  This  flavor 
is  preserved  until  you  release  it  by  smoking.  A  wonderful  process 
and  a  great  discovery  for  smokers. 


©fl    Guaranteed  \ry 

Shis  JrviAJZ^Cca*^  t/cr 


—which  means  that  if  you  don't  like  LUCKY  STRIKB 
you  can  get  your  money  back  from  the  dealer 
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ONE  EVERY  MINUTE 
(  Continued  from  page  190  ) 

Outside  the  station  door,  he  bowed  her  into  a 
taxi  and  came  back  to  get  his  suitcase.  Owing  to 
the  crowd,  it  was  fully  five  minutes  before  he 
obtained  the  bag,  and  when  he  finally  pushed 
out  of  the  swarm,  he  was  confronted  by  a  police- 
man who  politely  asked  him  to  step  outside  a 
moment.  He  was  taken  up  to  a  taxi,  where 
stood  another  policeman  and  two  men  whom 
Dunston  recognized  as  local  reporters.  Inside 
the  car  was  the  fair  recipicent  of  his  recent 

liberality.    The  officers  asked  him  but  why 

go  into  painful  details? 

Sufficient  to  say,  next  day,  the  newspapers  had 
a  very  elaborate  account  of  the  skillful  work  of  a 
certain  swindler  and  his  wife,  and  the  published 
photograph  of  the  woman  was  reasonably  like 
the  lady  of  the  station.  A  delectable  bit,  com- 
posed by  the  Leader's  most  adroit  humorist,  gave 
an  all  too  vivid  and  truthful  relation  of  the 
munificence  of  John  Edward. 

Because  he  seldom  made  careless  business 
deals,  and  because  his  friends  believed  him  to 
be  quite  properly  sophisticated,  the  mistake  of 
I.  £  was  seized  upon  with  joy  by  his  friends  and 
w  ith  malice  by  his  few  enemies. 

"My  dear  Dunce !" 

He  winced  and  looked  up  into  the  grinning 
face  of  Mr.  James  Wendell,  manager  of  the 
great  Wendell  store. 

"P>een  aiding  any  more  damsels,  J.  E.  ?" 

"(  )h,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  lay  off  of  that  stuff, 
Jim!"  growled  the  unhappy  young  man.  "Seems 
to  me  that  you  fellows  must  lie  awake  nights 
studying  about  that  darned  fool  thing!" 

"No,  no,  we  don't,  old  boy!"  said  his  com- 
panion, placatingly,  sitting  down  and  ordering  a 
sandwich.  "Hurry  up  and  finish  your  feed  and 
run  me  up  to  my  office.  My  car's  laid  up  today! 
Then  this  evening  suppose  you  meet  me  at  the 
club  at  six  and  we'll  have  dinner  together. 
How's  that  ?" 

The  other  man  studied  a  minute,  a  bitter,  zest- 
less  smile  on  his  lips. 

"All  right,  Jim,  but  make  it  six-fifteen,"  he 
amended. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  hearse?"  Wendell 
regarded  him  with  troubled  eyes.  "Lost  your 
money,  vour  pet  tie,  your  " 


"Lost  my  faith  !  Come  on  !" 
His  friend  followed  him,  unobtrusively  silent. 
All  afternoon  John  Dunston  worked  without 
pausing.  1  lis  stern,  decisive  manner  worried  his 
stenographer.  In  a  moment  of  spare  time  she 
consulted  with  her  assistant,  who  filled  the  useful 
office  of  bosom  friend.  They  agreed  that  he  had 
been  normal  in  the  morning.  An  irritated  ring 
of  his  bell  checked  the  conference  and  the  problem 
remained  unsolved. 

At  half  past  five,  Dunston  returned  to  his  club 
and  dressed  for  dinner,  still  with  that  peculiar  air 
of  dutiful  resolution.  He  was  restless;  indecision 
crept  over  him.  Again  he  saw  the  red-haired 
girl ;  she  was  seated  at  a  table  in  a  noisy  fashion- 
able cafe.  The  waiters  passed  and  repassed, 
looked  at  her  cheaply  clothed  figure  and  whis- 
pered to  each  other.  In  fancy,  he  could  see  the 
captain  go  up  to  her  and  politely,  meaningly  ask 
her  if  she  was  expecting  any  one.  It  was  not  a 
restaurant  where  women  dine  alone. 

Then  he  recalled  the  Leader,  and  the  woman 
who  had  tricked  him.  A  disagreeable  hour  in 
the  cafe  by  herself  would  be  good,  though 
inadequate,  punishment  for  such  a  woman. 
Severe,  steadfast,  he  started  down  the  stairs  to 
meet  Jim  Wendell. 

(  )n  the  fourth  step  he  swore,  wheeled,  went 
back  and  got  his  overcoat  and  his  checkbook.  In 
the  lobby,  he  told  the  doorman  to  inform  Mr. 
Wendell  that  he  was  unexpectedly  called  away, 
and,  cursing  himself  for  his  asininity  for  giving 
way  to  an  emotional  impulse,  he  drove  down 
town.  He  mentally  kicked  himself  for  a  fool ; 
be  could  have  asked  the  girl's  address  and  had 
the  truth  investigated  that  way ;  he  could  have 

asked  Jim  no,  that  would  never  do.  Besides, 

she  might  have  found  out  the  name  of  some  little 
red-headed  clerk  and  borrowed  it  for  her  own 
ends.    A   clever  girl   would  have  a  thousand 

schemes  but,  he  was  afraid  to  take  a  chance ; 

she  might  be  genuine. 

He  locked  his  car  and  checked  his  things 
slowly,  every  motion  bespeaking  reluctance,  but 
when  he  searched  for  the  girl  the  immeasurable 
joy  and  relief  of  her  face,  acted  or  real,  twitched 
at  his  heart.  The  affair  was  settled :  he  was 
no  longer  on  guard  ;  in  the  morning,  no  matter  if 
his  investigation  proved  her  honest  or  convicted 
her  of  deceit,  he  would  take  either  philosophically. 
Whichever  was  the  case,  so  he  told  himself,  he 
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would  not  care  to  see  her  again,  since  she  had 
caused  him  such  discomfort. 

Giving  himself  up  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
moment,  he  ordered  bountifully,  and  set  himself 
to  allay  her  palpable  nervousness.  After  her 
first  few  words  of  greeting,  she  was  silent  for  a 
while,  looking  uneasily  around  the  crowded 
room.  Dunston  imagined  she  might  be  com- 
paring the  well-dressed,  confident  women  with 
her  own  shabby  self,  or — she  might  be  peering 
about  to  see  if  she  were  recognized.  Her  dis- 
quiet was  not  due  to  her  surroundings — her 
general  bearing  precluded  a  surmise  that  perhaps 
she  was  unfamiliar  with  smart  eating-places.  She 
was  merely  anxious  to  be  gone.  He  did  not  like 
this  anxiety;  it  seemed  to  him  another  suspicious 
circumstance. 

"I  hate  to  leave  Linda  alone,"  she  said,  as  if 
excusing  her  perturbation.  "I  telephoned  that  I 
had  borrowed  the  money  from  the  store  and  that 
I  would  be  late — 1 — T  had  to  lie  and  say  that  ; 
she  would  not  go  to  the  hospital  if  she  knew  I  got 
it  from  a  strange  man." 

Then  she  said  110  more  for  a  long  while,  reply- 
ing to  his  sparse  conversation  with  brief, 
unstimulating  phrases.  She  ate  but  little,  and 
when  the  dessert  was  placed  before  her,  she 
tasted,  then  put  it  aside,  leaving  a  clear  space  in 
front  of  her  on  which  she  laid  her  handbag. 
Searching  within  it,  she  pulled  out  a  slip  of  paper 
and  gave  it  to  her  companion.  It  was  a  signed 
statement  to  the  effect  that  (  and  a  blank  was  left 
for  his  name  )  he  had  loaned  her  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  at  a  rate  of  eight  per  cent.  He 
was  startled.  This  was  realism  with  a  vengeance. 
Hut  where  she  led  he  could  follow.  He  took  out 
his  pen,  substituted  four  for  eight,  and  filled  in 
his  name.  He  wrote  with  the  greatest  mis- 
givings. Suppose  the  affair  should  come  to 
light !  He  wrote  and  signed  the  check.  As  she 
took  the  paper  from  him,  he  noticed  the 
trembling  of  her  lips,  and  the  air  of  dejection 
which  bordered  on  tears. 

"Will  I  have  any  trouble  cashing  this,  do  you 
think?    I —  I  am  not  known  in  the  city." 

He  smiled  to  himself.  He  was  tired,  and  her 
distressful  eyes  did  not  stir  his  sympathies; 
naturally  she  was  not  keen  on  a  check.  Any 
ordinary  crook  knew  the  dangers  of  checks. 

"] —  1  hate  to  ask  it — but —  but  could  you  give 
me  some  of  it  now  in  cash?"    She  faltered,  dis- 


concerted. "You  see,  I  did  not  tell  you  at  noon — 
but  our  landlady  is  making  things  miserable  for 
me —  1 —  I  am  a  month  behind  with  our  rent. 
We—  we  live  at  1010  Harley  Street— at  Mrs. 
Stinson's." 

Dunston  smiled  again.  It  looked  very  bad.  He 
was  glad  banks  did  not  open  until  ten.  He 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  stop  payment —  if 
necessary. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  Rayburn,  but  that's  the 
best  I  can  do.  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any 
trouble  about  cashing  it  " 

The  proprietor's  stout  little  figure  interrupter 
him. 

"Are  you  being  well  served  this  evening.  Mi 
Dunston?"  As  the  little  man  made  his  inquiry, 
his  eves  roved  curiously  over  the  open  checkbook, 
the  girl,  and  he  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

"Perfectly,  thanks,  Middleton,"  replied  the 
young  man.  The  girl  smiled  at  this  proof  of  the 
importance  and  standing  of  John  Edward,  and 
Dunston  was  mildly  surprised  ;  she  had  smiled  but 
three  times  during  the  evening.  She  now 
became  restless.  She  wanted  to  go.  Despite 
himself.  Dunston  was  still  debating  wearily  about 
her  worthiness  or  her  unworthiness.  1  fe  was 
jaded.  What  little  enjoyment  he  had  taken  in 
her  attractive  presence  was  dissipated  by  his 
unceasing  doubts.    They  arose  and  left. 

Dunston  wanted  to  take  her  home,  but  she 
refused,  almost  curtly ;  he  stopped  her  coming 
words  of  gratitude  and  she  bade  him  good  night, 
looking  up  into  his  face,  as  he  released  her  hand, 
with  a  tenseness  of  expression  which  perplexes 
him.  Frowning  slightly,  he  watched  her  grace- 
ful figure  turn  the  bright  corner  ;  then  he  stepped 
in  his  car  and  sped  homeward. 

When  she  was  no  longer  with  him,  immense 
regret  poured  over  him.  He  longed  for  her 
presence  beside  him  as  he  rolled  swiftly  through 
the  streets.  Crook  or  clerk,  he  yearned  to  see  her 
again  ;  the  magnetic  mystery  of  generations  of 
beautiful  women  was  in  her  and  attracted  him, 
contrary  to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  reason.  Hi 
wished  he  had  forced  himself  to  talk  more,  to 
question  her  more.  He  had  wasted  his  golden 
opportunity.  The  sense  of  loss  deepened  and  he 
stepped  angrily  on  the  gas  as  if  mere  speed  could 
drive  away  his  wracking  thoughts.  The  for- 
ward jerk  broke  into  his  musing  and  he  slowed 
to  a  normal   pace.    The  evening  had  been  sc 
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short,  so  vague;  she  restless,  with  embarrassed 
face  ;  he  was  cynically  mistrustful  and  blindly  al- 
lured by  turns.  But — and  he  muttered  to  himself, 
he  might  have  expected  just  such  a  muddle  to 
encompass  such  a  fool  as  he.  As  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  garage,  he  hoped  desperately  that 
Wendell  would  not  ask  where  he  had  been. 

On  his  entrance  into  the  main  room  of  the  club, 
he  found  Wendell  alone  before  the  fire,  a  cigar  in 
his  fingers.  With  tact  he  spoke  to  Dunston, 
lightly  mentioning  the  fact  he  was  sorry  they 
had  been  unable  to  dine  together,  and  then 
dropped  the  matter,  launching  off  into  an  annoyed 
diatribe  about  the  difficulties  of  the  day  with  that 
rare,  assured  confidence  in  a  sympathetic  ear 
found  only  among  the  closest  of  friends. 

"You  know  the  governor  makes  me  do  the 
hiring  and  firing — says  it's  good  experience  for 
me  :  says  I  learn  to  pick  good  ones  and  get  rid 
of  bad  ones — which  is  true  enough." 

He  expelled  a  great  breath  of  smoke,  sighing 
dismally. 

"But  hang  it  all,  I  sure  have  my  troubles — I  can 
hire  dandies  and  they'll  be  good  ones  for  awhile 
and  then  some  darn  outside  thing  will  just  make 
hash  of  their  sales.  I've  got  a  new  one  that's  a 
peach — she  can  sell  anything  from  hardware  to 
hats,  but  here  lately  something's  the  matter  with 
her — some  outside  thing.  I  was  quizzing  old 
Miss  Jenkins — the  prize  gossip  of  the  suit  depart- 
ment— about  her  the  other  day  and  she  said  " 

"Mr.  Dunston  at  the  phone!" 

Dunston  rose  heavily. 

"Excuse  me,  Jim.  I'll  hear  the  rest  of  that 
when  I  come  back." 

"Hello,"  said  John  Edward  gruffly,  his  cigar 
twisted  to  one  side. 

"This  is  Middleton,  Mr.  Dunston.  I've  been 
a  bit  worried  since  you  left  and  decided  to  call  you 
up  about  the  matter.  That  young  lady  that  was 
with  you  came  back  and  cashed  that  check.  She 
said  it  was  a  loan  from  you  and  that  she  decided 
not  to  wait  until  the  banks  opened  as  she  needed 
money  right  away." 

John  Edward  Dunston  allowed  his  cigar  to 
drop,  uncaught,  to  the  floor,  his  paralyzed  lips 
refusing  to  hold  it. 

"Of  course,"  the  voice  went  on.  "It  was  a  big 
one,  but  as  1  saw  you  write  it  out,  and  as  we 
have  alwavs  tried  to  accommodate  yon  or  your 


friends,  I  cashed  it  for  the  young  lady,  as  she 
seemed  straightforward,  but  since  I  was  a  little 
uneasy  " 

"Per —  perfectly  all  right,"  gulped  the  rasping 
throat  of  John  Edward  faintly,  lie  heard  the 
receiver  click  as  connections  were  severed. 

"Waiting?  Waiting?  Waiting?"  chattered  in 
his  ears.     I  le  hung  up. 

"The  'gullible  guy'  is  right !"  And  he  made 
his  rueful  way  back  to  the  fire. 

The  big  room  appeared  to  be  strangely  peace- 
ful, and  placid,  and  quiet.  The  long  body  of 
Wendell  was  inevitably  a  part  of  the  tranquillity 
and  seemed  to  have  been  resting  in  the  wide  arm- 
chair for  perhaps  unnumbered  eons  of  time. 

He  went  to  the  fireplace  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  other  man,  wishing  to  avoid  the  keen 
probing  gaze  of  his  friend  ;  he  took  the  tongs  and 
pried  among  the  crumbling  logs,  making  beau- 
tiful, spreading  fan-shaped  clouds  of  sparks  trail 
their  useless  way  up  the  dark  chimney  where,  like 
the  fluttering  ideals  of  myriads  of  men,  they  met 
death  and  extinction  against  the  black  grime  of 
the  unyielding  walls. 

"As  I  was  saying —  or  are  you  interested  in  my 
'shop'  talk,  J.  E?"  Wendell  broke  off,  eyeing 
the  broad  shoulders. 

"Huh?  Oh,  sure,  Jim — go  on,"  and  he  lit 
another  cigar  with  fingers  which  shook. 

"As  I  was  saying,  I  asked  old  Miss  Jenkins 
about  her  and  she  said  that  this  girl's  sister  was 
sick,  and  that  she  spent  so  much  time  worrying 
her  little  red  head  oft"  about  it  that  " 

"What's  her  name?" 

Wendell  stared. 

"Why.  1  think —  I  think  it's  Millicent  Ray- 
burn  " 

"Oh !" 

A  pause,  then  

"That's —  that's  quite  a  prettv  name.  Jim! 
Millicent  Rayburn  " 

John  Edward  stretched  his  long  arms  care- 
lessly. He  spoke,  his  tones  quavering  with  a 
yawn — or  maybe  happiness. 

"Guess  I'll  roll  in,  Jim,"  and  he  wheeled 
briskly,  "and  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  T  plan  to 
be  up  late  tomorrow  night  I'm  making  an  im- 
portant call  on  some  people  I  know  at  1010 
Harley  Street !" 
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The  Lunar  Moth 

By  Mollie  WlNDISH 


"Dreaming-  again,  old  chap?-'  I  walked  round 
to  the  back  of  the  chair  and  laid  a  hand  on 
Hurt's  shoulder. 

He  only  shook  his  head  in  answer,  and  con- 
tinued to  stare  deep  into  the  fire.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  leave  him  to  his  reveries;  but  the 
Club  was  deserted  and  I  was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy 
my  own  society.  Besides,  I  hadn't  had  a  good 
chat  with  Burt  for  several  weeks,  and  it  seemed 
about  time  for  a  mutual  confession.  Burt  and  I 
•-bared  our  most  intimate  experiences — that  is, 
Burt  shared  his  intimate  experiences  with  me. 

Burt  Horton  was  imaginative,  and  a  dreamer. 
Ten  years  before,  at  college,  he  had  astonished 
his  classmates  by  picking  me  for  a  roommate. 
I  am  a  practical  materialist,  and  I  don't  even 
try  to  hide  the  fact.  Burt  knew  that  when  he 
chose  me.  He  did  most  of  the  talking  when  we 
were  together  ;  he  supplied  the  imagination  and 
romance  that  I  lacked — I  constituted  the  appreci- 
ative audience. 

Now  I  waited  for  him  to  speak.  The  heavy 
rain  outside  surrounded  us  like  a  wall  of  sound, 
shutting  us  into  our  small  area  of  silence.  If 
only  1  had  an  imagination  like  Burt's — what  a 
realm  of  mystic  magnificence  I  could  inhabit ! 
But  mine  is  a  practical  unimaginative  mind,  and 
I  must  experience  flights  of  romantic  fancy 
vicariously.  Burt  felt  my  need,  I  believe — at 
least  he  always  satisfied  it. 

1  picked  up  a  magazine  that  was  lying  face 
down  on  the  table  before  him.  His  eyes  followed 
my  movement,  then  rested  scrutinizingly  on  my 


face.  There  was  a  picture  of  a  woman's  face 
upon  the  cover ;  nothing  strange  in  that ;  most 
of  the  magazines  at  the  club  had  women's  faces 
on  their  covers ;  but  this  face  was  different.  It 
was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  met  life — had  fol- 
lowed its  shimmering  thread  through  the  maze 
of  popularity,  flattery,  envy  and  suffering,  and 
had  come  out  finer,  firmer,  more  sympathetic  and 
human  than  she  went  in.  It  was  a  beautiful  face 
— exquisite  rather  than  perfect.  Yet  there  was 
something  in  the  expression  I  could  not  quite 
understand — something  that  seemed  to  shine 
through  like  the  soul  of  a  long-stifled  tragedy. 
I  thought  of  my  ten  years  of  bachelorhood  in 
the  unloving  city,  and  wondered  why  I  had 
never  met  such  a  woman. 

Burt  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  uncanny  in  the  way  he  reads  my 
thoughts.  Now  he  only  shook  his  head  as  he 
remarked  : 

"I  wish  you  had,  Old  Boy ;  but  it's  too  late 
now." 

"Too  late.''  It  was  his  tone  rather  than  the 
words  that  expressed  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
his  thought,  but  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  him- 
self rather  than  of  me.  Burton  had  married 
Myra  Tyndal,  when  she  was  the  favorite  dancer 
of  the  Follies  two  years  ago.  Myra  is  beauti- 
ful ;  her  face  is  perfect.  True  she  spends  very 
little  time  with  her  husband — though  I  believe 
he  would  have  it  otherwise.  She  has  had  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  taken  during  her  career, 
and  Burt  has  a  copy  of  every  one — his  room  at 
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the  club  is  lined  with  them— he  has  never  out- 
grown his  college  habit  of  tacking-  everything 
on  the  wall.  But  why  tins  brooding  over  the 
face  on  the  magazine?  1  put  the  question  to 
him,  and  he  looked  at  me  in  the  way  he  does 
when  he  wishes  to  imply  that  I  am  slow  of  com- 
prehension ;  that  means  lie  is  going  to  explain. 
So  I  dropped  into  the  Morris  chair  opposite  him 
and  waited. 

"Tad,"  he  said  at  last,  leaning  against  the 
velvet  cushion  of  his  chair  as  though  he  were 
going  off  into  a  dream,  "can  you  place  your 
finger  on  the  three  most  perfect  hours  of  your 
life?" 

I  reflected  a  while  and  then  confessed  that  I 
could  not ;  and  I  wondered  whether  this  man — 
whose  life  had  been  so  crowded  with  pleasures — 
could  do  what  he  had  asked  of  me. 

"Then  you  haven't  lived  them  yet,"  he  com- 
mented with  a  finality  which  left  no  room  for 
argument. 

"Have  you?"  I  asked. 

"Yes!  and  with  this  face."  There  was  a 
quiet  pride  in  his  voice  as  he  held  the  picture  at 
arm's  length. 

"Here  by  the  fire — with  a  picture?"  I  felt 
justified  in  my  incredulity. 

"No,  no  ;  I'm  not  that  bad.  I  don't  live  all  my 
life  in  paper  fancy."  He  looked  at  me  keenly  ; 
he  knew  I  was  thinking  of  his  room  upstairs 
filled  with  pictures  of  his  popular  wife.  "With 
the  original — above  the  Hudson." 

Then  the  narrator's  attitude  fell  on  him  like 
a  cloak,  and  he  talked  into  the  fire  with  no  more 
apparent  regard  for  me  than  for  the  fat  little 
elf  on  the  bowl  of  his  meerschaum — less,  to  be 
exact ! 

"It  was  a  year  ago— just  after  Myra  sailed  for 
London— when  I  got  the  notion  that  I  ought  to 
help  'uplift  the  slums.'  I  guess  I  felt  remorse 
of  conscience  for  Myra's  extravagances;  so  I  be- 
o-an  to  bans-  about  the  missions  below  the  bridge 
to  ascertain  which  could  make  the  best  use  of  my 
check  when  I  was  ready  to  turn  it  over.  They 
were  all  so  poor  that  I  felt  I  should  have  to  divide 
my  last  cent  among  them. 

"But  it  was  at  the  Curry  Mission  I  spent  most 
of  my  time.  The  Director  there  interested  me. 
She  was  a  woman — a  woman  who  seemed  ac- 
customed to  ease  and  comfort,  even  luxury — yet 


she  worked  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  as 
though  her  life  depended  upon  it.  I  used  to 
drop  around  to  help  with  the  accounts — just  to 
watch  her  face  when  she  thanked  me.  It  was  the 
face  you  see  on  this  cover ;  only  she  used  to  smile 
as  she  spoke. 

"One  afternoon  when  I  went  in  she  seemed 
unusually  tired,  and,  as  I  bowed  over  her  state- 
ments, I  gleaned  from  bits  of  conversation  which 
she  had  with  visiting  mothers,  that  she  had  been 
sitting  up  nights  with  sick  children.  I  burned 
inside  with  the  thought  of  the  injustice  of  their 
demands  upon  this  fragile,  beautiful  creature.  I 
reflected,  too,  upon  the  probable  pittance  of  a 
stipend  which  the  charity  organization  paid  her. 
And  I  determined,  right  there,  to  add  some 
pleasure  to  her  life. 

"She  was  standing  alone  with  her  hands  folded 
on  the  little  counter  over  which  she  dispensed 
food,  clothing,  bits  of  money,  and  great  deal  of 
sympathy  and  comfort.  I  walked  up  quietly, 
covered  her  hands  with  one  of  mine,  and  spoke 
to  her  in,  what  I  thought  to  be,  a  stern,  fatherly 
tone. 

"  'Miss  Kimball,'  I  said — everyone  called  her 
Miss  Kimball,  though  I  learned  later  that  was 

not  her  name  'Miss  Kimball,  you  are  tired  and 

overworked.  You  are  jeopardizing  your  health. 
I  want  you  to  rest  this  evening.  Come  away 
from  this  place  ;  let  me  take  you  to  dinner  where 
it  is  quiet  and  peaceful.' 

"She  smiled  vaguely  ;  somehow  I  feared  thai 
my  fatherly  attitude  had  not  been  very  successful 
But  she  consented  to  accompany  me  to  dinner. 

"Promptly  at  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  was  ai 
the  Mission,  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  a  novel  ex- 
perience— a  beautiful,  unsophisticated  creatun 
for  a  whole  evening.  For  a  moment  I  felt  som< 
misgiving  about  the  way  she  might  be  dressed 
but  just  at  that  moment  she  appeared  in  tbj 
passage.  I  had  thought  her  beautiful,  but  I  wi 
hardly  prepared  for  what  I  saw.  From  he 
slender,  gray-shod  foot  to  the  tip  of  her  graj 
chiffon  toque  draped  with  a  blue  silk  veil— sh 
was  faultless  in  every  detail.  As  she  walked  a  hi 
of  coral  flashed  from  her  skirt,  and  it  was  onl 
then  I  noticed  that  her  hair  was  not  black — it  wa 
dark  brown,  with  occasional  glints  of  reddisj 
gold.  Probably  the  coral  had  nothing  to  do  wit' 
it ;  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  her  hair  wa 
visible;  but  I  liked  to  think  of  them  togethei 
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I  w  as  pleased  with  myself  for  having  asked  her. 
A  uniform  stifles  a  woman's  beauty;  it  overrides 
personality.  If  her  clothes  had  not  seemed  such 
a  part  of  her,  so  created  for  her  personality,  1 
should  have  suspected  that  she  had  borrowed 
them  from  some  kind  benefactress.  As  it  was, 
I  charged  them  up  to  mystery  and  the  unknown. 

"I  was  slightly  vexed  with  the  easy  way  with 
which  she  fitted  into  the  limousine.  I  wanted 
her  to  be  excited,  thrilled,  not  calm  and  composed 
as  though  it  were  a  commonplace  occurrence  to 
go  to  dinner  with  a  millionaire  in  a  luxurious 
car.    But  I  admired  her  poise. 

"We  moved  swiftly  but  quietly  along  Broad- 
way and  up  Riverside  Drive.  The  sun  had  set 
broad  and  red  behind  the  Palisades.  The  soft 
glow  flashed  in  through  the  windows  of  the  car 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  beautiful  creature 
beside  me  seemed  to  blend  into  the  sunset  like  a 
soft  gray  cloud.  Once  I  was  seized  with  a  wild 
desire  to  crush  her  in  my  arms,  to  press  those 
exquisiteh  shaped  lips,  to  lose  myself  in  the  deli- 
cately faint  breath  of  perfume  that  enveloped 
her.  Just  then  she  raised  her  clear  gray  eyes  to 
ask  me  a  question,  and  my  impulse  seemed 
sacrilege. 

"We  rumbled  across  the  rugged  plank  with  a 
string  of  other  machines  that  were  crossing 
from  New  York  to  New  Jersey  on  the  squatty 
little  brick-colored  ferry  that  plies  the  Hudson 
opposite  Grant's  Tomb.  Half  lost  in  the  deep 
cushions  of  the  machine,  this  dainty,  fragile-look- 
ing creature  seemed  far  removed  from  the  rabble 
that  jostled  about  on  the  open  deck.  Yet  all  day 
she  mingled  with  much  worse  than  these — toiled 
for  them,  hoped  for  them,  and  sometimes  wept 
for  them. 

"While  the  car  climbed  the  miles  of  wonderful 
highway  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock  bank 
she  talked,  and  I  marvelled  that  I  had  not 
noticed  before  the  rich,  mellow  quality  of  her 
voice.  She  talked  of  music  and  books,  of  art 
galleries  in  Europe,  of  wonderful  temples  in  the 
Orient,  and  of  quaint  peoples  in  the  far  isles 
about  Australia.  I  did  not  even  think  it  strange 
that  she  should  know  these  things — it  seemed 
natural  that  she  should  talk  so.  Then  we  rode 
in  silence  for  a  time,  she  toying  with  a  bag  and 
I  gazing  into  the  twilight.  I  suddenly  jerked  my- 
self to  consciousness  and  turned  toward  her. 


"  'You  have  been  thinking,'  she  laughingly  ac- 
cused me. 

"  'Eve  been  wondering  why  I  never  met  a 
woman  like  you  before,'  I  admitted. 

"fust  then  the  car  stopped  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Yilla,  that  quaint  continental  inn  stuck  on 
a  jutting  precipice  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  river.  We  handed  our  wraps  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  expressionless  attendant,  and  se- 
lected a  table  at  the  edge  of  the  balcony  near- 
est the  river,  where  my  companion  could  drop 
crumbs  to  the  fishes  below.  We  could  not  see 
any  fish,  but  she  was  sure  they  got  the  food.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  agreed  with  her.  There 
was  that  kind  of  hopefulness  about  everything 
she  said  that  made  you  feel  she  must  be  right. 
I  hoped  she  might  express  a  wish  for  something 
— I  wanted  to  feel  the  ecstacy  of  pleasing  her. 
She  was  the  kind  of  woman  you  long  to  serve, 
to  do  something  for,  and  who  asks  for  nothing. 
So  dainty  and  delicate,  so  far  above  the  petty 
material  things  I  could  offer.  I  had  expected 
to  bestow  upon  her  the  purchased  pleasures  of 
a  single  evening ;  instead  she  made  me  her  debtor 
by  gracing  the  table  with  her  presence. 

"We  watched  the  twilight  grow  purple,  and 
saw  the  stars  break  through.  Below  us  the  great 
river  moved  silently,  its  gliding  surface  broken 
now  and  then  by  the  churning  of  some  small  craft, 
but  always  healing  quickly,  without  a  scar. 

"  'It  is  life,'  said  my  companion,  'and  we  are 
the  petty  craft  who  break  through  for  an  instant 
— then  we  pass  and  the  river  runs  on  smoothly.' 

"  'Do  not  some  leave  an  impression?'  I  queried. 

"  'None.  They  appear  to,  for  a  few  thousand 
years.  But  the  river  runs  smooth  again  in  the 
end.' 

"A  lunar  moth,  hovering  about  the  heavily 
scented  moonflowers  on  the  trellis,  interrupted 
her  philosophizing.  Attracted  by  the  syrup  that 
she  held  out  to  him,  he  alighted  on  her  finger. 
He  was  a  perfect  specimen,  not  one  of  his  well- 
formed  eyes  missing  from  the  velvety,  pale-green 
background  of  his  wings.  He  had  probably 
been  out  of  his  cocoon  only  long  enough  to  'wind 
his  sails.'  While  he  drew  the  sweet  liquid  up 
through  his  proboscis,  my  companion  watched 
his  steady  pulsing"  almost  with  reverence. 

"  'He  is  perfect.'  1  commented.  'Should  you 
not  like  to  keep  him  ?' 
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"  'He  would  no  longer  be  beautiful.'  I  thought 
[  detected  a  touch  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 
'Like  a  gorgeous  dancer  fixed  to  the  wall  with 
a  spear,  we  should  forget  his  exquisite  wings  and 
see  only  his  transfixed  body.' 

"When  he  had  taken  up  all  the  syrup  from  her 
finger,  we  watched  him  float  upward  and  blend 
with  the  distant  light  of  a  pale-green  star. 

"We  turned  our  attention  indoors  for  a  while. 
Parties  of  all  sorts  were  arriving,  some  of  them 
seeking  respite  from  the  din  and  tumult  of  the 
city's  cabarets,  others  looking  only  for  novelty. 
The  musicians  had  taken  their  places  and  were 
beginning  to  tune  their  instruments.  A  few  im- 
patient couples  were  already  standing  on  the 
polished  surface  in  the  center  of  the  room- 
there  would  be  no  more  quiet  that  evening. 

"We  watched  the  couples  whirl  above  their 
reflected  footsteps  to  the  smooth  strain  of  the 
music,  or  dip  and  wing  fantastically  to  the  more 
erratic  staccatos.  The  arrival  of  a  fresh  party 
disturbed  the  dancers,  and  presently  five  or  six 
couples,  laughing  and  talking  noisily,  joined  those 
already  on  the  floor.  The  apparent  favorite  of 
the  party  was  a  handsome  woman — beautiful 
with  the  beauty  of  a  marble  statue,  dressed  in 
shimmering  pale-green  silk,  cut  very  low  and 
heavily  jewelled.  Her  escort  was  a  heavy-set, 
coarse-featured  man,  who  chewed  a  thick,  black 
cigar  and  wore  a  stud  as  large  as  a  chestnut. 
Just  then  the  lunar  moth  emerged  again  from  the 
night  and  floated  above  the  dancing  pavilion. 
Several  people  snatched  at  him,  but  he  evaded 
them  and  took  refuge  nearer  the  ceiling.  For  a 
moment  he  hovered  above  the  woman  in  green. 

"How  much  alike  they  are!'  suggested  my 
companion. 

"My  blood  curdled  in  me  as  I  realized  the  truth 
of  her  statement,  and  I  tried  to  appear  calm  as 
T  remarked : 

"  'She  is  my  wife.'  But  I  did  not  add  that  my 
wife  had  been  in  London  and  that  this  was  my 
first  knowledge  of  her  return. 

"She  bit  her  lips  as  though  she  would  take 
back  the  words.  T  am  sorry,"  was  all  she  said. 
And  we  turned  our  eyes  once  more  toward  the 
dark  river  and  the  glittering  city  on  the  other 
shore. 


"The  evening  passed — like  a  wonderful  sunset 
with  a  long  afterglow.  Wre  found  our  machine 
among  the  great  number  in  the  outer  court  and 
were  soon  spinning  toward  home.  My  three 
hours  had  been  lived.  As  we  passed  under  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  structure,  I  asked  my 
companion  where  she  wished  to  go.  She  men- 
tioned the  address  of  a  fashionable  Riverside 
Drive  apartment,  and  I  was  almost  vexed  with 
her  for  a  moment.  No  self-supporting  girl  could 
afford  to  live  there — and  I  wanted  her  to  be 
truthful  with  me.  Nevertheless,  I  repeated  the 
address  to  the  chauffeur. 

"  'You  are  going  home  now,  Miss  Kimball,'  I 
was  determined  that  she  should  realize  the  folly 
of  pretense  and  tell  me  where  her  home  really 
was,  'and  I  am  going  .  .  .' 

"  'To  your  wife,'  she  interpolated  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  twisting  the  course  of  my  sentence 
entirely  ;  'and  I'  .  .  .  she  paused  as  though  a  little 
uncertain  whether  she  would  tell  me. 

"  'And  you?'  1  persisted — thinking  of  the  dull, 
hard  work  at  the  Mission. 

"To  my  husband' !" 

Burt  stopped  and  gazed  straight  ahead  in 
silence.  I  had  to  ply  him  with  questions  to  learn 
that  she  was  married  to  a  man  of  wealth,  that 
they  were  not  happy,  and  that  each  sought  relief 
in  his  own  wa_\ — he  with  nightly  revels  and 
pretty  women — she  in  her  work  at  the  Mission. 
Burt  admitted,  too,  that  his  check  had  gone  to  the 
Curry  Mission,  and  that  "Miss  Kimball's"  pic- 
ture was  on  the  magazine  cover  because  consider- 
able space  in  that  number  was  devoted  to  an 
article  about  the  Mission. 

The  embers  in  the  grate  were  turning  gray: 
the  rain  still  beat  its  tattoo  on  the  awning  over 
the  entrance.  Burt  rose  to  go  upstairs,  and  I 
followed  him. 

As  we  were  parting  at  the  landing,  I  suddenly 
asked : 

"Who  was  her  husband,  Burt?" 

He  was  half-way  down  the  corridor  before  he 
answered,  and  his  voice  trailed  back  to  me  in- 
distinctly : 

"The  man  who  danced  with  my  wife." 


From  the  Hill  Top 

By  Edwin  R.  Clapp 

From  high  hill-top  to  riverbank  the  road  rolls 
down 

Through  fields  of  blazing  poppy  and  wind- 
whipped  surging  green  ; 

We  saw  the  red  roofs  glowing  of  the  tiny  harbor 
town, 

And  vessels,  black  and  smoking,  with  the  river 
bright  between. 

My  buddy  said  :  "Out  there  are  islands,  in  lifting, 
sapphire  seas, 

Dim,  strange  inlets  bordered  with  stranger,  un- 
known trees. 

Weird  caverns  in  the  mountains,  where  pour 
down  silver  rills, 

To  towered  cities  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the 
hills." 

But  I  saw  just  the  valley  where  the  road  swings 
down. 

To  riverbank  from  high  hilltop  the  road  rolls 
down ; 

We  went  the  way  together,  but  I  came  back 
alone. 

Then,  like  a  gleaming  ribbon — to  me,  now  dull 
and  brown. 

And  longer  far,  and  lonelier,  than  I  had  ever 
known. 

From  hilltop,  through  the  gathering  mists,  out 

toward  the  evening  star, 
I  sought,  in  vain,  the  upflung  spires  where  my 

buddy's  castles  are. 
Smoke  from  his  flying  vessel,  gray  clouds,  and 

the  creeping  night 
Clutching  against  the  summit,  ruthlessly  swept 

from  sight 

All — but  the  ghostly  valley  where  the  road 
crawled  down. 


Tottering  on  the  Crest 


By  Tom  Kleckner 


In  moments  of  musing  melancholia,  so  char- 
acteristic of  youth,  I  am  prone  to  think  that  there 
comes  in  every  man's  life  one  crucial  moment, 
and  upon  the  decision  he  makes  to  meet  that 
crisis  hinges  his  destiny.  My  imagination  pre- 
sents a  picture,  based  on  suggestions  gleaned 
from  my  reading,  of  Character— a  sharp  knife- 
blade  lying  edgewise  on  the  mountainous  divide 
of  some  hugh  continent,  and  of  Man,  a  billiard 
ball  poised  by  some  magic  hand  upon  the  razor 
edge.  This  is  Man's  crucial  moment.  A  waver, 
a  chance  word,  a  sigh,  or  a  breath,  and  he 
tumbles  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  to  go 
plunging,  hesitating,  rambling,  or  smoothly  roll- 
ing down  the  divide  to  the  east  or  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent  to  meet  his  destiny. 

The  drama  takes  this  crucial  moment  for  its 
final  act.  Acts  one  and  two  are  the  waverings, 
the  chance  words,  the  sighs,  or  the  breaths.  The 
Ball  tumbles  ;  then  down  comes  the  curtain. 

The  short  story  may  do  the  same.  But  the 
Russians  prefer  to  begin  at  the  tumble  and  to 
follow  the  Ball  through  the  mountains,  over  the 
plains,  and  through  the  rivers  and  mires,  and  to 
en(j — with  a  morbid  paragraph  or  two  on  its 
splashes  in  the  cold  cruel  sea. 

I  am  to  tell  of  my  own  Big  Moment.  It  ill 
becomes  the  dramatic  form,  for  there  are  few 
breathless,  uncertain  waverings  of  the  Ball  upon 
the  Blade  ;  nor  is  it  suited  to  the  short  story  form 
for  like  reasons ;  and  the  Russians  would  not 
care  to  present  such  as  I  unless  my  path  to  the 
sea  were  covered  by  obstructions  which  would 
tear  me  limb  from  limb.  So  I  shall  conform  my 
manner  of  telling  to  my  mood,  and  you  may  dub 
it  as  you  will. 

Little  Helen  and  Gregory  are  my  sister's  chil- 
dren, whom  I  cherish  more  than  I  do  anything 
else  in  this  world.  Love  for  tiny  kiddies  is  the 
whitest  patch  on  my  character,  and  I  have  it  to 
such  extreme  that  many  may  regard  it  as  my 
outstanding  fault.  How  Sister  Margaret  and 
Jim  can  obtain  happiness  in  playing  the  model 
newly-weds  at  every  evening  affair  in  our  village 
is  more  than  I  can  comprehend,  for  it  means 
that  they  must  depart  from  their  little  home  be- 
fore they  have  heard  the  kiddies  say  their  "Now 


1  lav  me,"  to  return  long  after  they  have  set  sail 
with  the  notorious  sailors,  Winkum,  Blinkum, 
and  Nod.  On  these  occasions  Sister  Margaret 
makes  a  pathetic  appeal,  begging  me  to  bring 
my  books  over  to  their  cottage  "where  you  will 
not  be  disturbed."  Sister  Margaret  is  exception- 
ally solicitious  for  my  comfort,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  motherly  tactless  in  bidding  me  undress 
Helen  and  Gregory  at  eight  sharp.  And  on  each 
of  these  occasion  I  deliver  a  long  censorious 
lecture  on  the  duties  of  parenthood;  yet,  in  my 
innermost  soul,  if  Jim  and  Margaret  did  not  give 
me  at  least  one  evening  a  week  with  the  kiddies  I 
know  I  should  resent  it  with  all  my  petty  bacheloi 
prejudices.  So  you  see  I  am  something  of  a 
blackguard.    Such  is  the  Knife  Blade. 

Sister   Margaret's   words  "you   will   not  b< 
disturbed"  I  cannot  gainsay.     I  had  indulgec 
myself  and  my  niece  and  nephew  to  the  utmos 
by  their  bedtime  and  there  had  not  been  on< 
disturbing  factor.     My  copy  of  Nicomacheai 
Ethics  lay  unopened.    Jim's  student  lamp  stoo< 
on  the  mantel— unconnected.    The  library  tabl 
was  a-litter  with  a  teddy-bear,  a  Splash-me  dollie 
a  company  of  miniature  soldiers,  a  cloth-page 
copy  of  Puss  in  Boots  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killei 
The  floor  about  us  was  strewn  with  "scuffers, 
stockings,  and  tiny  garment  after  garment  whic 
no  bachelor  should  be  able  to  name.    The  cloc 
had   struck   eight,   and   I    was  reflecting  upo 
Sister  Margaret's  orders  that  I  "put  them  to  be 
at  eight  sharp."   Helen  and  Gregory  mumble 
their  "Now  I  lay  me"  in  a  manner  none  to 
reverential,  which  spoke  poorly  of  previous  trail 
ing  in  piety,  and  made  me  momentarily  questio 
the    infallibility    of    the    judgment    of  youn 
mothers.    I  have  already  confessed  that  I  a 
something  of  a   blackguard;   Sister  Margar 
could  go  hang;  that  my  own  niece  and  nephe 
should  retire  before  they  had  been  tutored 
the  essentials  of  piety  was  unthinkable. 

Helen,  the  elder  of  the  two,  always  takes  tl 
initiative  in  their  question  assaults. 
"Uncle  Tom,  do  you  go  to  school?" 
I  informed  her.  in  tones  of  bigotry  whj 
even  they  could  not  misinterpret,  that  I  attend 
college. 
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"Can  you  winkle  your  nose?" 

Without  a  semblance  to  shame  I  acknowledged 
that  I  could  not. 

"Masie  kin,"  affirmed  Gregory,  wiggling-  his 
Iocs  in  triumph  of  his  heroine,  or  perhaps  at  the 
triumph  of  his  toes  over  the  bondage  of  his 
stockings. 

"And  who  is  Masie?"  quizzed  I. 

"Cook,"  informed  Helen.  "She  don't  go  to 
school." 

"She's  smart."  declared  Gregory. 

"Uncle  Tom.  when  you're  smart,  you  don't 
have  to  go  to  school,  do  you?" 

T  pondered  the  mature  wisdom  of  this. 

"Tell  us  a'tory."  demanded  Gregory.  He  in- 
herits something  of  his  father's  stick-to-it-iveness, 
and  is  not  easily  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose. 

"What  story  would  you  like?"  I  asked,  profit- 
ing by  my  previous  experience. 

"The  free  bears." 

1  began  immediately,  for  I  was  certain  of  at 
least  the  first  four  words:  "Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  sweet  little  girl — just  about  your  age, 
Helen — and  this  little  girl  had  Titian  hair." 

"What's  Titian  hair?"  This  from  Helen. 

"The  most  beautiful  shade  of  red,"  I  explained. 

"Wed!"  exploded  Gregory. 

"No  thir,"  corrected  Helen,  "the  girl  had 
gold  hair." 

"No  thir,"  echoed  Gregory,  beating  the  rug 
with  his  bare  heels  for  emphasis,  "the  dirl  who 
eated  the  po'wige  was  Doldie  Locks." 

Their  criticism  had  already  grounded  my  ship 
if  self-assurance,  and  it  lay  pounding  on  the  rocks 
of  doubt.  I  am  eternally  confounding  Goldie 
Locks  with  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  At  this 
juncture  I  received  a  flashing  insight  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  modern  critics  of  art.  They  in- 
herit their  pedantry — possess  it  from  birth. 
Helen  and  Gregory  were  already  bound  by  con- 
ventional dogmas.  What  progress  is  art  to  make 
if  everv  artist  who  instigates  a  minor  change  is 
to  be  racked  by  harsh  critics  who  insist  that  Gol- 
•  lie  Locks  is  to  remain  golden  in  spite  of  Fashion 
or  good  taste  which  may,  in  turn,  decree  that 
her  hair  be  raven-blue,  permanent  waved,  or 
bobbed  ? 

"What  do  you  go  to  'kool  for?"  demanded 
Gregory. 

1  explained  that  I  sought  an  education  that  I 
might  gain  a  livelihood  by  my  pen. 


"By  witin'  'tories?" 
I  nodded. 

Helen  screwed  up  her  face  in  puzzle.  "How 
can  you  wite  'em  when  you  can't  tell  'em  ?" 

I  sought  to  shift  the  conversation  to  Orphan 
Ann  and  the  goblins,  where  I  felt  that  memory 
was  more  dependable.  But  my  audience  would 
have  none  of  it. 

"Uncle  Tom,"  and  Gregory  grasped  the  heel 
of  his  foot  with  his  tiny  hands  and  tugged  at  it 
until  his  great  toe  scratched  his  chin,  "can  you 
do  this?" 

Again  I  had  to  confess  that  my  accomplish- 
ments did  not  verge  upon  those  they  demanded 
of  me.  Helen  was  disappointed  to  the  verge  of 
disgust. 

"Even  Masie  can  do  that." 

I  endeavored  to  register  the  admiration  ap- 
propriate to  the  feat. 

"Yeth,"  cried  Gregory,  leaping  to  his  feet  and 
calling  Masie  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Masie'll 
show  you  how." 

It  took  a  deal  of  explaining  on  my  part  that, 
although  I  deemed  Masie  the  most  qualified  of 
teachers,  I  doubted  very  much  if  she  should  care 
to  waste  her  time  on  one  so  devoid  of  promise  as 
I.  In  my  efforts  to  be  the  true  gentleman  to 
Masie  I  but  heightened  their  esteem  of  the  cook 
and  their  disgust  at  me. 

I,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  hero  to  Sister 
Margaret's  children,  had  fallen  from  a  lofty 
pedestal  into  such  mires  of  disrepute  that  their 
good  night  tokens  of  affection  were  rendered 
more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  spontaneous 
feeling. 

I  sat  down  to  analyze  myself  and  to  take 
stock  of  my  shortcomings.  The  Nicomachean 
Ethics  remained  where  it  lay.  If  I  should  ever 
marry,  my  happiness  would  depend  upon  the  hero 
worship  of  my  children.  Had  I  a  trait  which 
would  cause  them  to  worship?  I  set  my  jaws  in 
determination  to  unfathom  one.  Then — Oh 
heavenly  bliss — I  felt  the  muscles  of  my  forehead 
contract,  and — my  ears  wiggled  ! 

My  imagination  became  my  tyrant.  Sister 
Margaret,  my  parents,  and  Masie  willing,  I 
should  make  a  eugenic  marriage  with  Sister 
Margaret's  cook.  Under  her  able  tutorage  I 
should  soon  be  able  to  scratch  my  chin  with  my 
great  toe,  to  the  childish  delight  of  little  Margaret, 
Tom,  and  Baby  Masie.     I  was  poised  on  the 
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Knife  Blade  of  the  Great  Divide.  Away  in  the 
distant  east  I  saw  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  my- 
self in  a  potential  literary  career,  yet  unheralded 
by  my  children  ;  in  the  distant  west  I  saw  the 
calm  Pacific  Coast,  and  myself,  happy  in  the  cen- 
ter of  an  admiring  juvenile  audience,  wiggling  my 
ears,  and  Masie  wrinkling  her  nose  and  launch- 
ing upon  a  narrative  beginning :  "Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  little  girl  whose  name  was 


Goldie  Locks."  Such  was  my  wiggling  and 
wobbling  on  the  Knife  Blade. 

And  now,  just  before  the  curtain  of  the  drama 
should  fall,  just  at  the  juncture  after  which  the 
morbid  Russian  should  be  interested  in  me,  a 
waver,  a  chance  word,  a  sigh,  or  a  breath  will 
send  me  plunging,  hesitating,  rambling,  or 
smoothly  rolling  down  the  Great  Divide  either  ll 
the  Atlantic  or  to  the  Pacific. 


After  He  Had  Gone 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 

PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY: 

JACK  GREER,  miner  and  prospector.  BRONSON,  miner  and  public-house  keeper. 

GUS  McGRAW,  miner.  HERRISTON,  lawyer. 

MIKE  MITCHEL,  prospector  and  cowpuncher.     KLONDIKE  JIM  (dead,  in  the  coffin). 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Iona,  Southern  California,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

SCENE.  A  portion  of  the  desert,  lighted  by  a  campfire  of  small  dried  logs  {the  sun  has  set). 

JACK  GREER,  GUS  McGRAW,  and  MIKE  MITCHEL  are  standing  around  a  black  coffin,  beside 
an  open  grave.  The  men  are  dressed  in  rough  clothes,  and  wear  sombreros,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
desert  country.  A  bottle  of  whisky  stands  upon  the  coffin.  BRONSON,  whose  clothes  are  of  a 
somczvhat  better  quality  than  those  of  the  others,  and  who  wears  a  heavy  gold  chain  across  his 
vest,  stands  aside,  closer  to  the  fire. 

lcrs  babblin'  about?  Jim's  dead,  and  he  will  be  dead 
for  a  long  time.  Wonder  what's  keepin'  the  judge. 
He  said  he'd  be  right  over. 

BRONSON :— He  won't  be  long  comin',  I  expect. 
What'd  you  fellers  make  out  of  what  he  said?  Why'd 
you  suppose  Jim  wanted  us  four  to  hear  the  readin' 
of  his  will? 

MIKE  MITCHEL : — Why?  Can't  tell  what  the  old 
sandhound  had  in  his  mind.  [Stoops  over  the  coffin.] 
You  won't  mind,  Jim,  old  pal.    You  know  me. 

BRONSON  :— Seems  kind  of  funny.  I  believe— and 
you  all  know  it,  too— that  Jim  had  a  quite  a  little  pile 
stored  up  with  lawyer  Herriston.  Us  four  was  his  best 
friends— you  know  that.  too.  Well,  d'you  think  he 
made  a  sort  of  a  provision  for  us  in  his  will?  I,  for 
one,  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  had. 

GUS  McGRAW  :— That's  it,  Bronson.  I  think  you 
hit  it.  Jim's  left  us  somethin',  and  that's  why  he 
wanted  us  four  to  bury  him,  and  had  all  this  here 
ceremony  ordered  for.  Let's  have  another  one.  [Ficks 
;//>  the  bottle  and  drinks]. 

MIKE  MITCHEL:— Say,  Bronson,  what  did  you 
think  of  Jim  as  a  poker  player?  Had  some  good  judg- 
ment, didn't  be?  And  still,  by  golly,  he  lost  a  lot  of 
money  sometimes. 

BRONSON:  [Smiles  faintly]— Oh,  Jim  was  a  damn 
good  player — there's  no  doubt  about  that.  I  seen  'im 
win    four,    five     hundred    at  a  sittin'.    I  don't  know 


JACK  GREER,  GUS  McGRAW,  MIKE  MITCHEL 
(singing ) . 

Hey,  boys,  I  finished  my  bottle  of  booze, 

And  cashed  in  the  last  little  poker  stack; 

I've  played  enough  now,  and  I've  cooked  my  goose; 

I'm  all  in,  boys;  you  must  take  me  back. 

Put  me  to  rest  in  the  soft  brown  sand, 

Where  the  hot  sun  shines  and  the  wild  wind  blows ; 

Hide  me  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  land, 

So  I  can  sleep  where  the  cactus  grows. 

[Bronson  walks  over  to  the  coffin  and,  picking  np  the 
bottle,  takes  a  deep  drink.] 

JACK  GREER:— Gimme  the  bottle,  Bronson.  Some- 
how it  seems  that  the  liq'er  hasn't  no  effect  on  me 
tonight.  My  mind's  filled  up  with  poor  Jim,  I  guess. 
[drinks] 

GUS  McGRAW :— Why,  you're  not  getting  soft, 
Jack?  Jim  had  his  little  round,  and  is  sleepin'  in  a 
purty  well-made  coffin.  That's  about  as  good  as  any 
of  us  can  hope  for. 

JACK  GREER:  [wiping  his  lips] — Guess  you're  right, 
but,  curse  my  hide,  he  was  a  pal  and  a  white  man. 

MIKE  MITCHEL:— Pass  that  bottle.  [Gets  the 
bottle  from  JACK  GREER,  and,  after  taking  a  drink, 
sets  it  back  upon  the  coffin].   What  the  bell  you  fel- 
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whether  you  fellers  call  that  good  playin'  or  not,  but 
1  say  it's  far  above  the  average. 

MIKE  MITCHEL  :— Rats !  what're  you  tafkin'  about. 
Bronson  ?  You  know  how  a  feller  gets  lucky  some- 
times, .and  then  loses  all  he's  won,  and  the  rest  of  what 
he's  got,  in  a  jiffy.  You've  played  cards  so  much  and 
run  a  gamblin'  table  so  long  that  you  know  all  the 
ropes  of  the  doggone  game.  What's  the  use  in  kid- 
din'  us? 

BRONSON : — Kiddin'  nothin' !  I  say  Klondike  Jim 
was  the  best,  or  anyhow  one  of  the  best  poker  players 
I've  seen  in  this  here  or  any  other  locality. 

JACK  GREER : — Bronson  knows  what  he's  talkin' 
about.  You  was  a  good  pal  of  Jim's,  too ;  wasn't  you, 
Bronson?  And  we're  all  good  pals — ain't  we,  fellers? 
Let's  agree  that  Jim  was  a  good  poker  player.  He 
wasn't  a  very  strong  man,  and  he  wasn't  a  fighter,  and 
he  never  said  much,  but,  believe  me  when  I  say  it,  he 
was  a  lot  brainier  feller  than  lots  of  'em  thought. 
| Stoops  over  the  coffin]  D'you  hear,  Jim?  I  know  you 
had  more  brains  than  the  whole  bunch  of  us. 

MIKE  MITCHEL: — Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  you 
crazy  caboozler,  I  thought  you  said  the  booze  hadn't 
no  effect  on  you  tonight.  Jim's  dead,  dead,  dead ! — and 
if  he  was  alive,  lie  would  have  doggone  little  patience 
with  your,  hollerin.'  He  never  said  nothin'  to  anybody, 
and  he  wasn't  lookin'  for  no  hymn-singers  to  tell'im  he 
was  wise. 

GL'S  McGRAW : — Wranglin,'  and  then  some  more 
wranglin' — that's  all  you  fellers  are  doin'.  S'pose 
Jim's  hearin'  you  right  now.  I  believe,  by  gosh,  that 
he  can  hear.  Think  he  ain't  far  from  us — if  he's  any- 
where— and  he  must  be  somewhere.  I'm  not  talkin' 
about  his  poor  carcass;  I'm  talkin'  of  Jim  himself.  [To 
MIKE  MITCHELL,  who  laughs]  Yes,  I  mean  it. 
What'd  you  know  about  him,  or  the  millions  of  others 
who've  turned  up  their  toes  before  him?  If  a  feller 
shakes  his  coil  and  it's  put  into  a  square  box,  it's  no 
sign  that  all  that  thing  which  thought  and  used  judg- 
tnent  in  discardin'  a  poker  hand  and  locatin'  pay-dirt 
is  just  blown  into  the  air  and  melted  like  smoke. 
Haven't  I  seen  my  poor  mother  many  a  night  since 
she  cashed  in  ! 

JACK  GREER: — Gus,  you're  hittin'  the  nail  right 
on  the  head  right  now.  Jim's  hearin'  us,  I  believe. 
I'll  be  doggoned  if  it  don't  make  a  feller  feel  kind  of 
spooky.  [Picks  up  the  bottle  and  drinks].  Jim  knew 
he  hadn't  many  more  days  left  in  his  hide,  and — huh! 
he  knew  that  he  was  goin'  to  stick  around  just  the 
same.  And  that's  why  he  fixed  up  this  here  little  show 
—u-  fellers  hearin'  his  will  read  around  his  coffin,  and 
so  on.  He  wanted  to  have  his  little  laugh — somewhere 
— wherever  he  is. 

BROXSON  :  [Looking  at  his  watch,  and  smiling]  — 
It's  time  Herriston  showed  up.  I'd  like  to  know  what's 
in  that  will.  Not  that  I'm  expectin'  anythin'  in  par- 
ticular, but  just  to  get  this  over  with,  and  put  poor  Jim 
in  his  bed.  Now,  fellers,  whatever  is  in  that  will,  we 
must  do  just  as  Jim  has  ordered.  To  think  of  it,  Her- 
riston mentioned  that  I'd  better  have  a  deck  of  cards 
with  me,  and  so  I  stuck  one  in  my  pocket.     I  can't 


figger  out  what  funny  provision  he's  made  in  that  will. 
I  didn't  think  that  he  had  a  leanin'  for  any  queer  no- 
tions— he  was  alius  kind  of  quiet-like.  Well,  we'll 
soon  see. 

MIKE  MITCHEL:  [Looking  to  the  left]—  Here 
comes  the  judge  now. 

[Enter  HERRISTON ,  carrying  a  lantern  and  a  black 
metal  box,  which  seems  quite  heavy.  He  wears  a  long 
black  coat,  and  has  spectacles  on  his  nose.  The  men 
turn  towards  him  and  look  at  the  box  with  great  curi- 
osity.] 

BRONSON :— Hello,  Herriston!  you  got  here  at 
last,  eh? 

HERRISTON:  [Laying  his  lantern  and  the  box  on 
the  ground,  alongside  the  coffin,  and  tviping  his  face 
with  a  handkrehief] — Hello,  Boys.  I  was  a  few  minutes 
late  in  coming.  Old  Mrs.  Kellow  came  into  my  shack 
just  when  I  was  leaving,  and  kept  on  talking,  so  I 
couldn't  leave  right  away.  I  see  you've  killed  a  bottle 
already. 

[BRONSON  takes  the  empty  bottle  from  the  top  of 
the  coffin  and  throzvs  it  away,  and  then  pulls  a  flask 
from  his  pocket  and  gives  it  to  HERRISTON,  who 
accepts  and  takes  a  generous  szi'ig  of  the  liquor.] 

GUS  McGRAW:  [impatiently]— What's  the  news, 
judge? 

HERRISTON : — As  you  know,  boys,  I'm  here  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Jim  Mulvaney,  or  Klon- 
dike Jim,  as  he  was  called,  and  you  are  here  for  the 
same  reason.  It  was  his  order  that  I  should  bring 
this  black  box  with  me  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  will  provides.  [To  BRONSON]  Did 
you  bring  a  deck  of  cards? 

BRONSON:— Yes. 

MIKE  MITCHEL:— But  what  the  hell  is  goin'  to 
be  pulled  off? 

JACK  GREER:  [Mumbling  ever  the  coffin]  Jim,  Jim, 
I'll  hand  it  to  you.  You  knew  how  to  make  us  all 
guessin',  and  you  know  right  now  what's  goin'  on.  But 
where  the  hell  are  you,  Jim — where? 

HERRISTON:  [Pulls  out  a  document  from  his 
pocket  and  takes  another  drink  from  the  flask] — Her: 
is  the  will  boys.  [Reads]  "Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  James  Mulvaney,  being  in  sound  mind, 
free  from  any  human  ills,  and  free  from  all  outside 
influence,  do  hereby  give,  convey,  assign,  donate,  and 
bequeath,  all  such  personal  property  of  mine  which  is 
contained  in  one  lacquered  box  now  in  the  possession 
of  Reginald  Russell  Herriston,  attorney  at  law,  to 
Howard  Bronson,  or  to  John  Greer,  or  to  August  Mc- 
Graw,  or  to  Mike  Miltchel,  as  the  case  my  be,  upon  the 
condition  following:  That  the  said  Howard  Bronson, 
John  Greer,  August  McGraw,  and  Mike  Mitchell  shall, 
immediately  upon  the  execution  of  this  will,  decide  the 
undivided  ownership  of  the  said  lacquered  box  and  the 
property  contained  therein,  by  playing  one  hand  of 
draw  poker.  The  winner  thereof  shall  immediately 
become  solely  possessed  of  the  said  lacquered  box  and 
the  property  contained  therein,  and  he  must  immedi- 
ately open  the  said  lacquered  box  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  three  men,  and  only  then  shall  he  have  the  said 
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lacquered  box  and  the  property  contained  therein  to 
hold  to  him  and  his  assigns  forever.  Witnessed  this 
day,  my  hand  and  seal.  September  16,  1905.  James 
Mulvaney." 

JACK  GREER:— Well,  I'll  be  blasted.  I  knew  he 
was  a  gambler,  but  .  .  . 

HERRISTON :— You'd  better  go  ahead  with  the 
game  and  find  out  who  is  the  lucky  man. 

BRONSON :  [Pulling  a  deck  of  cards  from  his 
pocket,  breaking  the  seal,  and  laying  the  cards  upon 
the  coffin]— It  means  that  we're  to  deal  out  one  hand 
and  the  man  with  the  best  cards  wins? 

HERRISTON :— Certainly.  Just  cut  for  the  deal 
first. 

[All  the  four  men  cut  in  turn.  Having  cut  the  high- 
est card.  Jack  Greer  gets  the  deal.  He  shuffles  the 
deck  and  slowly  deals  out  five  cards  to  each  man. 
They  pick  up  their  cards,  and  finger  them  nervously, 
as  if  they  were  afraid  to  look  at  them]. 

MIKE  MITCHEL:  [Laying  down  his  cards]—  Here's 
what  I've  got.  It's  a  pair  of  trays.  Anybody  beat'em ? 
No  use  in  bein'  backward  about  it.  Just  show  your 
hands. 

JACK  GREER:  [Showing  his  hand]— You've  got  me 
beat,  Mike.    Haven't  got  a  pair. 

GUS  McGRAW:— Got  both  of  you  beat— a  pair  of 
tens.    Well,  Bronson,  can  you  beat  'em? 

BRONSON :— Seems  like  I'd  been  the  lucky  man. 
I've  got  a  pair  of  queens  [Lays  down  his  cards.] 

HERRISTON  :— Yon  win,  Bronson.  [Takes  a  small 
key  from  his  pocket  and  hands  it  to  BRONSON.]  Here 
is  the  key  to  the  box.  You'd  better  open  it  right 
away  and  get  this  business  over  with. 

JACK  GREER:— No  hard  feelin's,  old  boy.  Your 
luck  was  with  you,  as  usual. 

[BRONSON  lifts  the  box  upon  the  coffin,  unlocks  it, 
and  opens  the  lid— while  the  others  arc  seemingly 
burning  with  curiosity.  The  box  contains  gravel  and 
pieces  of  wood.  A  folded  sheet  of  paper  lies  on  top  oj 
the  wood  and  gravel.  BRONSON  stands  dumbfounded, 
his  mouth  open,  and  gazes  at  the  box.] 

GUS  McGRAW:  [Who,  unable  to  control  his  curi- 
osity, picks  up  the  paper  and  unfolds  it]—  What  in  the 
name  of  the  arch  angel  is  the  meanin'  of  this?  Listen 
boys  :  [Reads]  "Howard  Bronson,  you  low-lived  viper. 
I've  caught  you."  [BRONSON  lifts  his  head  at  this, 
takes  a  furtive  look  around,  and  makes  a  movement  as 
if  wanting  lo  leave.  GUS  McGRAW  stops  reading,  and 
MIKE  MITCHELL  catches  BRONSON'S  shoulder, 
while  JACK  GREER  edges  closer  to  him.] 


MIKE  MITCHEL :— Just  wait  a  minute,  Bronson, 
will  you? 

GUS  McGRAW:  [resuming  his  reading]— "I  know 
you're  a  crook,  and  I've  known  it  for  some  time.  I  know 
just  what  you're  goin'  to  do  when  my  will  is  read. 
You're  goin'  to  try  to  cheat  the  boys  out  of  their  rights; 
you  skunk.  You've  bin  carryin'  a  machine  and  cheatin 
folks,  God  knows  how  long,  but  I've  never  had  a  chance 
to  prove  it.  Now  I  know  I'm  all  done  for  in  this  here 
earth,  as  my  chest  is  givin'  up— and  when  I've  kicked 
in,  you'll  be  done  for,  too,  hereabouts.  Herriston 
knows  all  about  it,  and  he's  got  my  real  will,  which 
leaves  my  earthly  belongin's  to  Greer,  McGraw,  and 
Mitchel.  And  so  you  won't  get  away  from  the  boys, 
even  if  they  didn't  get  hold  of  this  here  letter.  You've 
been  trapped  by  a  dead  man,  Bronson." 

BRONSON  :  [shakingly]— The  old  boy  must  a  gone 
off  his  nut  before  he  cashed  in.  I  never  cheated 
nobody. 

GUS  McGRAW  :— We'll  just  make  a  little  search,  if 
you  don't  mind. 

[They  take  off  BRONSON'S  coat  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
test, and  under  his  shirt  sleeve,  against  his  right  arm, 
is  found  a  "hold-out" — a  little  flat  box  attached  to  some 
strings,  which  extend  around  his  chest.  The  apparatus 
contains  several  red  cards.] 

JACK  GREER:— He  just  waited  till  the  rest  of  us 
fellers  showed  our  hands  and  then  slipped  two  cards 
from  his  hand  into  the  machine,  and  took  that  pair  of 
qUeens — enough  to  beat  Gus'  tens — so's  not  to  look 
suspishus. 

MIKE  MITCHEL:  [Shaking  BRONSON'S 
shoulder]—  Fellers,  we  won't  dirty  our  hands  with  this 
snake.  We'll  just  give  'im  some  good  advice,  eh?  [To 
BRONSON — the  others  having  nodded]  You've  got 
just  fifteen  minutes  to  make  yourself  shy  of  this  here 
burg— so  don't  stop  to  fix  your  business.  Remember 
this:  if  you  show  your  yellow  mug  anywhere  south  of 
the  Canadian  border  to  any  of  this  here  bunch,  your 
life  won't  be  worth  a  rusty  cent— guess  you  know  us 
well  enough  to  savvy  that — so  make  footprints  [Wit% 
a  violent  push,  he  throws  BRONSON  down  to  the 
ground.  BRONSON  gets  up  and,  without  bothering 
to  take  his  coat  or  to  look  back,  hastily  walks  away]. 

HERRISTON :— Now  that  this  is  done,  let's  put 
Jim  to  his  rest. 

[Removing  their  hats,  the  men  stoop  down  and  take 
hold  of  the  coffin]. 

JACK  GREER:  [While  lifting  the  coffin]—  By  God, 
lim.  you  was  a  brainy  feller  when  you  was  here,  and 
you're  more'n  that  now.    But  where  .  .  .  ? 

TAIN. 
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A  New  Department  Needed 


In  reviewing  the  number  of  musical  organiza- 
tions at  Stanford  and  the  several  well  patronized 
concerts  which  are  given  each  year,  one  wonders 
why  a  musical  department  has  never  been  estab- 
lished at  this  University.  Surely  the  signs  of 
musical  appreciation  are  genuine,  and  conse- 
quently there  should  be  no  fear  that  a  depart- 
ment of  music  would  not  be  well  patronized.  A 
university  that  can  afford  to  maintain  other 
liberal  courses  certainly  fails  in  its  duty  to 
properly  educate  its  students  when  it  leaves  music 
out  of  its  curriculum,  for  music,  and  its  apprecia- 
tion, is  as  much  an  important  element  in  a  broad, 
liberal  education  as  are  the  languages,  drawing, 
composition,  and  the  like. 

Unlike  other  liberal  arts,  music  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  appealing  to  almost  every  class  of 
people — although  it  is  true  that  the  type  and 
quality  enjoyed  might  vary  in  each  case.  Since 
music  has  such  a  general  appeal  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  believe  that  courses  in  it,  of  a  theoretical 
or  practical  nature,  would  be  well  patronized. 
Possibly  one  out  of  every  seven  people  play  or 
attempt  to  play  some  instrument,  whereas  there 
are  others  who  would  like  to  learn  if  the  means 
were  offered  them.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  who  would  greet  with  enthusiasm  courses 
in  musical  appreciation  and  understanding. 

But  one  must  not  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  music  department  merely  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  dilettante.  It  should  be  understood  from  the 
beginning   that   such   a  department  or  school 


would  partake  primarily  of  a  professional  nature, 
that  it  would  cater,  first  of  all,  to  students  who 
were  making  music  their  major  study,  with  the 
intention  of  later  pursuing  it  as  a  profession, 
and  that  a  high  standard  of  serious  work  would 
be  demanded  by  the  faculty  of  such  a  school. 

Whether  such  a  department  would  exist  as  a 
department  or  as  a  separate  school — as  the  law 
school,  or  medical  school — would  rest  with 
those  who  were  actively  concerned  with  its 
establishment.  Both  plans  have  been  tried  with 
success  at  other  universities.  At  Yale  the  School 
of  Music  is  separate  from  the  other  schools,  and 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  both  practical  and 
theoretical  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Har- 
vard has  a  music  department  which  consists  only 
of  courses  in  musical  appreciation  and  theory.  A 
combination  of  the  two  would  probably  be  the  best 
plan  for  a  music  department  at  Stanford — to 
have  a  music  department,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  wherein  both  serious,  practical  courses,  and 
those  of  a  theoretical  nature  would  be  offered  the 
student. 

The  cost  of  erecting  buildings,  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  good-looking  type  found  at  Stanford, 
and  of  securing  instuctors  of  national,  or  even 
inter-national  reputation,  who  in  themselves 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  students  coming 
to  the  new  Stanford  department  of  music,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  paramount  reasons 
why  nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  done  toward 
providing  for  such  a  department.    But  one  must 
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not  overlook  the  fact  that  an  institution  of  this 
nature  would  he  partially  self-supporting.  Certain 
forms  of  instruction  would  he  charged  for  by  the 
lesson — such  as  vocal  or  instrumental  lessons; 
also,  the  prices  of  the  lessons  would  vary  with  the 
rating  of  the  instructors  giving  them.  This 
practice  is  in  vogue  in  other  universities,  and 
apparently  has  heen  found  practical  and  success- 
ful. 

Other  universities,  much  smaller  than  Stan- 
ford, or  of  the  same  size,  have  music  departments 
and  music  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  practice  and  theory  of  music.  Moreover, 
some  of  these  departments  go  even  farther  and 
take   charge   of   the   musical   activities  on  the 
campus,  or  render  some  worth-while  musical  pro- 
duction— such  as  an  opera  or  a  symphony.  With 
due  regard  for  the  merits  of  the  local  Junior 
Opera,  for  the  fact  that  it  stimulates  talent  and 
creative  ability  among  the  students,  one  will 
hardly  disagree  with  the  fact  that  each  year's 
production  is  soon  forgotten  and  soon  passes  into 
the  limbo  of  oblivion.    Granting  that  the  Junior 
Opera  has  its  place  on  the  campus  and  in  campus 
activities,  there  is  need  of  an  annual  musical  pro- 
duction at  Stanford  of  a  much  more  serious  and 
worth-while  nature.    How  much  it  would  mean 
to  campus  talent  to  perform  in  an  opera  bien 
connu — say  "Aida,"  or  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  or 
"Carmen" — than   to    devote    almost    the  same 
amount  of  time  to  something  that  they  them- 
selves would  forget  with  the  passing  of  months. 

Had  we  a  music  department,  such  a  produc- 
tion would  be  made  a  possibility  by  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  properly  directed  and  produced. 
It  would  discover  and  develop  on  the  campus, 
the  latent  musical  talent  capable  of  performing 
such  productions,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
supply  talent  from  its  own  department. 

There  is  little  need  of  speaking  of  the  splendid 
class  of  people  such  a  department  would  attract 
to  Stanford.  Nor  is  there  much  need  of  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  such  a  department  would  not 
be  a  haven  of  security  where  one  might  take 
easy  courses  and  earn  easy  credit  hours.  All  who 
are  in  the  least  familiar  with  music  know  how 
much  work  it  demands  to  become  proficient  in  it. 

Excepting  a  plea  of  lack  of  funds,  there  is 
little  excuse  why  Stanford  should  not  have  a 
music  school  or  a  music  department. 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS  ENDOWMENT  PLAN 

By  A.  I.  TowNsiiND 

The  class  of  '21,  following  the  precedent  set 
by  the  class  of  '20,  have  chosen  to  adopt,  in 
general,  the  idea  of  that  class  in  establishing  a 
fund  to  he  known  as  the  Endowment  Fund  of 
the  Class  of  '21,  whereby  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  graduation,  the  University 
may  realize  as  part  of  its  income  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000 — a  small  acknowledgement  of  the  privilege 
of  a  Stanford  education  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  involves 
a  few  words  as  to  the  general  value  of  the  endow- 
ment plan.  It  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  1921 
class  to  raise  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  presented 
to  Stanford  University  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 
To  achieve  this  result  each  member  of  the  class 
is  expected  to  take  out  a  twenty-year  endowment 
insurance  policy  on  his  life  in  the  sum,  at  least, 
of  $250,  making  the  University  his  beneficiary. 
In  case  of  death  before  the  expiration  of  20  years, 
this  sum  will  devolve  upon  the  University.  In 
case  the  insured  survives  the  20-year  period,  the 
sum,  becoming  due  at  the  end  of  the  20th  year, 
will  he  turned  over  to  the  University.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  great  number  of  small  individual 
policies  in  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  which  in  20  years 
will  be  available  to  be  turned  over  by  the  class 
as  a  gift  to  the  University. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  fund  will  be  ap- 
propriated may  be  briefly  stated.  One-third  of  th< 
amount  will  be  devoted  to  scholarships,  to  b< 
given  to  students  on  the  basis  of  need,  participa 
tion  in  activities  and  the  like,  and  in  no  casi 
merely  upon  scholarship  records  alone.  Thesi 
scholarships  will  be  loans  without  interest,  pay 
able  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  par 
ticular  case.  The  scholarship  feature  of  th 
fund  will  be  handled  by  the  Scholarship  Commit 
tee  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  clas 
endowing  it.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  th 
fund  will  be  applied,  upon  recommendation  fror 
the  President's  office,  to  needs  pressing  upon  th 
University  at  the  time  the  fund  is  realized.  A' 
money  received  before  the  end  of  the  20th  yeai 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  alumni  secrc 
tary,  to  be  used  to  maintain  policies  and  an 
excess  remaining,  will  be  re-invested  at  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  President. 
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The  question  now  presents  itself,  why  such  a 
plan  should  he  adopted  ?  It  would  he  superfluous 
to  devote  much  space  to  the  proposition  that 
the  University  is  in  close  financial  straits.  That 
such  a  condition  of  financial  embarrassment  exists 
is  clearly  shown  in  articles  written  by  President 
Wilbur  and  by  others  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know,  and  by  the  increase  in  tuition  fees — a  step, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  which  would  not  have  been  taken 
had  there  been  any  other  alternative  to  meet 
rising"  costs. 

The  real  problem  involved  is  HOW  is  this 
financial  situation  to  be  met?  Stanford  must 
continue  to  forge  ahead,  expand  and  progress. 
Money  must  be  forthcoming  from  some  source 
if  such  progress  is  to  be  realized.  The  Endow- 
ment Plan  is  a  means  to  this  end — for  consider- 
ing this  practical  aspect  of  the  situation  the  duty 
of  the  alumni  of  Stanford  is  clear.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  stand  back  of  the  University — to 
render  every  amount  of  aid  which  it  is  within 
their  power  to  give.  The  undergraduate  body 
cannot   but    realize   this.     It  is  a  fact  already 


recognized  by  the  Alumni  of  Stanford.  The 
pioneer  class  of  '96  has  set  a  precedent  by  estab- 
lishing a  fund  of  large  proportions,  to  be  given 
to  the  University  on  the  25th  birthday  of  the 
class,  and  this  precedent  will  doubtless  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  succeding  classes.  In  view  of  this  it 
is  obvious  that  no  saner  or  wiser  course  could  be 
followed  by  each  graduating  class  than  beginning 
their  campaign  for  the  fund,  twenty  years  before 
the  obligation,  which  by  honor  they  will  be  bound 
to  fulfill,  falls  due.  Such  a  proceedure  will  not 
only  make  the  burden,  financially  speaking,  prac- 
tically negligible  but  will  enable  the  class,  by  the 
outlay  of  a  very  small  sum  annually  by  each 
member  thereof,  to  turn  over  a  sum  of  money  of 
which  any  class  might  well  be  proud. 

The  members  of  future  graduating  classes  will 
doubtless  realize  the  advantages  in  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  Idea,  and  in  adopting  it  they  will 
simply  be  fulfilling  the  duty  that  every  alumnus 
owes  his  University — that  each  and  every  Stan- 
ford man  and  woman  stand  back  of  it  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  or  her  ability. 


Were  I  a  Tree 

By  Edward  W.  Strong 

Were  I  a  tree  and  you  the  wind, 
I'd  sing  you  symphonies — 

You  need  but  pass  for  me  to  find 
My  voice  in  singing  leaves. 

Were  I  a  tree  and  you  the  wind, 

I'd  sing  the  soul  of  me  ; 
(  )f  love  too  great  for  time  to  hind — 

As  big  as  is  the  sea. 

And  would  you  hear  the  song  of  me, 

The  love  of  me  for  you, 
Even  if  1  were  a  tree 

When  the  wind  came  through  ? 
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The  Assassination  at  Sarajevo 


By  Robert  Binkley 


I  Editor's  Note:     This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr 
Collection.    Among  the  documents  used  was  the  actual  repoit ^of  the 
furnished  through  the  courtesy   of   Professor   H.    R.    Fairclough. j 

The  Green  Garland  Coffee  house  stands  on  the 
corner  of  the  main  street  of  Belgrad.  It  is  small 
and  dingy ;  the  guidebooks  do  not  mention  it. 
Yet,  for  a  few  minutes  one  warm  April  evening 
in  1914,  this  was  the  most  important  spot  in 
Europe.  ■  For  a  poor  and  invalid  student  was 
sitting  there  with  his  friend,  an  itinerant  printer, 
and  discussing  a  newspaper  clipping.  The  clip- 
ping had  been  sent  to  them  by  someone  unknown. 
It  was  a  notice  that  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand, heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  would  visit 
Sarajevo  on  Kossovo  Day.  Penciled  upon  it  was 
the  laconic  comment:  "Zdravo"  (Greetings). 
Both  young  men  were  natives  of  Bosnia,  both 
were  Nationalists,  who  prayed  for  the  union  of 
their  native  province  with  Serbia,  and  hated 
Austria  because  she  stood  in  the  way.    To  such 


Binkley  which  are  hased  upon  documents  in  the  Hoover  War 
trial  of  the  conspirators.     The  illustrations  for  the  article  we,e 

men  the  idea  that  the  Hapsburg  heir  should  ex- 
pect welcome  in  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  on  a  day 
consecrated  to  Jugoslav  nationalism,  seemed 
monstrous— as  if  it  were  under  Austria,  rather 
than  Serbia,  that  the  Southern  Slavs  must  expect 
to  he  reunited.  Before  the  two  young  men  arose 
from  the  table  they  had  decided  to  assassinate 
the  Archduke.  For  it  was  such  a  "Greeting" 
that  the  unknown  instigator  had  meant  to  sug- 
gest. 

Gabriel  Princip,  the  student,  was  a  gaunt,  pale 
youth  of  nineteen,  with  a  high  forehead  and  deep 
sunken  eyes.  He  was  a  cynic  and  an  atheist, 
hounded  by  chronic  ill-health.  Fie  had  come  tc 
Serbia  in  1912  to  enlist  for  the  Balkan  war,  and 
upon  being  rejected,  had  remained  in  Belgrac 
as  a  student,  mingling  with  other  young  Bosm- 
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ans  who  were  also  seething  with  Nationalist 
spirit.  It  was  Princip  who  planned  the  assassi- 
nation and  who  held  his  confederates  to  their 
pledge  when  they  wanted  to  give  up  the  plot. 
He  alone  had  the  courage  to  take  poison  after 
the  crime — though  it  did  not  take  effect.  At  his 
trial  we  shall  hear  him  bluntly  avow  to  a  horri- 
fied court,  that  he  did  not  regret  his  deed. 

Cabrinovich,  the  printer,  was  a  man  of  differ- 
ent stamp.  Physically  he  was  broad-shouldered 
and  vigorous,  but  he  had  not  Princip's  iron  will. 
He  had  left  his  home  in  Sarajevo  when  a  boy 
of  fourteen ;  he  had  never  been  on  good  terms 
with  his  family ;  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  a  group  of  radicals  and  become  an  anarchist. 
Wandering  from  place  to  place  he  had  reached 
Belgrad.  Here  he  had  been  befriended  by  the 
great  Serbian  Nationalist  Society,  the  Narodna 
Odbrana,  which  advanced  him  money  when  he 
was  in  need.  "I  told  the  secretary  that  I  did 
not  know  how  I  should  thank  him,"  he  recounted 
at  his  trial,  "but  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  me  that  I  must  always  be  a  loyal  Serb." 
Soon  afterward  he  broke  with  his  radical  friends 
and  became,  as  he  said,  "an  anarchist  with  nation- 
alist leanings."  Princip,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  monarchist.  In  any  organized  government  the 
two  would  have  been  at  opposite  poles  of  political 
thought.  Furthermore,  Cabrinovich  was  a  man 
of  moods ;  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  assassina- 
tion he  wavered  so  that  his  companions  lost  con- 
fidence in  him.  At  the  trial  he  evinced  the  most 
bitter  remorse.  "Had  I  only  known  what  this 
affair  would  lead  to,"  he  said,  "I  would  have 
taken  all  six  bombs  and  blown  myself  sky-high, 
so  help  me  God !" 

Others  joined  the  conspiracy.  A  week  later  a 
youth  by  the  name  of  Grabez,  fellow  student  and 
bosom  friend  of  Princip  and  son  of  an  Orthodox 
priest,  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  home  in 
Bosnia  and  became  the  third  member  of  the 
party.  Grabez  was  a  Christian,  but  he  joined 
none  the  less  heartily  with  atheist  and  anarchist. 
And,  as  the  plot  spread  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier,  it  entangled  men  of  the  most  diverse  sta- 
tions and  characters.  A  Mohammedan  joined 
the  Christian  and  the  atheist ;  a  banker  became 
the  accomplice  of  the  penniless  student ;  peasants 
and  teachers,  customs  guards,  army  officers  and 
young  boys  not  yet  out  of  High  School  were  all 
involved.    And,  beyond  the  circle  of  conspirators 


whose  names  are  known,  there  were  others  whose 
identity  has  remained  hidden.  And,  still  further 
in  the  background  lay  the  mysterious  nationalist 
society,  the  Narodna  Odbrana.  or  "Peoples  De- 
fense," which  seemed  to  link  together  all  who 
shared  the  guilt  of  the  assassination. 

The  weapons  were  secured  in  Belgrad.  None 
of  the  three  young  men  had  money,  so  Princip 
demanded  help  of  a  certain  railway  clerk,  who 
went  in  turn  to  a  major  in  the  Serbian  Army 
and  brought  back  word  that  bombs  would  be 
forthcoming.  "Bombs  are  too  uncertain,"  ob- 
jected Princip,  "we  must  have  revolvers."  After 
a  period  of  negotiation  six  bombs  and  four  revolv  - 
ers were  delivered,  and  with  them  a  supply  of 
potassium  cyanide,  in  order  that  the  conspirators 
might  poison  themselves  when  their  purpose  was 
accomplished.  Such  was  the  grim  understanding 
upon  which  the  weapons  were  issued. 

A  full  month  before  the  fatal  day  of  Kossovo 
the  railway  clerk  again  appeared.  It  was  time 
for  the  three  to  cross  the  border  into  Bosnia. 
He  gave  them  150  Dinars  for  traveling  expenses 
and  a  card  addressed  to  the  Captain  of  the 
customs  Guard  at  Sabach.  He  told  them  every- 
thing was  "prepared,"  and  spoke  of  an  Under- 
ground Railroad  that  would  speed  them  upon 
tneir  mission.  And  so  they  set  out,  with  their 
weapons  concealed  under  their  shirts,  on  the  two- 
hundred-mile  journey  to  Sarajevo. 

Forty  miles  up  the  river  lay  Sabach ;  here  they 
found  the  captain  of  the  customs  guard  playing 
cards  in  a  cafe.  The  card  they  gave  him  sum- 
moned him  to  instant  obedience.  He  took  them 
to  his  office,  gave  them  free  passes  on  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to 
the  commander  of  the  customs  service  at  Loznica  : 
"See  that  you  receive  these  people  and  conduct 
them  through  to  you  know  where." 

It  was  thirty  miles  from  Sabach  to  Loznica, 
on  the  frontier.  At  Loznica  the  commander  pro- 
mised to  give  them  a  guide  the  next  morning. 
During  the  night  the  three  friends  cruarreled,  for 
Cabrinovich  had  done  a  very  imprudent  thing. 
He  had  mailed  a  post  card  from  Loznica.  Prin- 
cip and  Grabez  took  his  weapons  away  from  him 
and  told  him  to  cross  the  border  at  some  other 
place.  In  the  morning  a  guide  from  the  customs 
service  took  the  two  students  in  charge,  while 
Cabrinovich  went  on  to  the  next  town  with 
another  note  to  the  commander  there. 
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It  is  thirty  miles  across  rough  country  from 
Loznica  to  Tuzla,  but  Tuzla  is  on  Austrian  soil, 
and  from  there  one  can  take  the  train  in  to  Sare- 
jevo.    This  forty  miles  was  by  far  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  journey — and  the  most  mysteri- 
ous.  The  customs  guard  led  them  to  an  island 
in  the  Drina,  where  they  waited  all  day.  At 
nightfall  two  peasant  guides  appeared.  Then 
began  a  weird  night  march  through  woods  and 
across  fields  in  a  driving  rain.    But  it  seemed 
that  there  was  among  the  peasants — as  there  had 
been  in  the  Serbian  customs  service — a  certain 
discipline  and  understanding.    That  two  young 
men,  wet  and  degraggled,  should  come  by  night 
bearing  bombs  and  revolvers  did  not  demand 
explanation ;  the  peasants  welcomed  them  and 
made  coffee  for  them  ;  one  man  provided  a  knap- 
sack in  which  to  carry  the  weapons,  and  then 
accompanied  them  to  carry  the  burden  himself. 
As  they  approached  the  little  village  of  Priboj, 
the  local  school  teacher,  who  was  to  be  their 
next  guide,  came  riding  down  the  road  as  if 
he  were  coming  to  meet  them.     At  nightfall 
another  peasant  took  his  horse  and  wagon  and 
drove  all  night  with  them,  bringing  them  in  to 
Tuzla  at  dawn.    In  Tuzla  a  wealthy  merchant, 
upon  being  shown  a  note  from  the  school  teacher, 
received  the  weapons  and  agreed  to  care  for 
them  until  they  should  be  sent  for.  The  two  stu- 
dents, no  longer  embarassed  by  their  burden, 
met  Cabrinovich  at  the  station  and  rode  with  him 
to  Sarejevo.    At  Sarejevo  another  group  of  ac- 
complices was  organized,  for  Daniel  Illic.  an  old 
friend  of  Princip's,  had  brought  together  three 
young  men  who  were  willing  to  join  in  the  dan- 
gerous enterprise. 

Everything  was  ready,  but  as  Kossovo  Day 
approached  it  seemed  that  the  plot  might  come 
to  nothing.  For  the  conspirators  themselves  lost 
heart.  Cabrinovich,  who  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  fellows,  thought  it  had  been  given  up. 
Grabez  and  Illic  urged  that  it  be  abandoned.  "It 
is  a  senseless  thing  to  kill  Franz  Ferdinand," 
they  argued,  "it  will  only  cause  more  suffering 
to  the  Serbs."  But  Princip  could  not  be  moved. 
"What  a  man  presses  down  springs  up  again  all 
the  higher,"  was  his  response,  after  which  he 
heard  their  arguments  in  silence.  And  he  seemed 
to  have  a  strange  ascendency  over  his  compani- 
ons ;  his  firmness  held  them,  so  that  when  the 
time  came  for  action  the  plot  moved  on,  Illic 


fetched  the  weapons  from  Tuzla  and  distributed 
them  among  his  fellows. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June. 
The  streets  of  Sarejevo  were  decorated  with 
flags.    Some  of  the  newspapers  had  come  out 
with  headlines  welcoming  the  Archduke  as  "The 
Hope  of  Bosnia."    For  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  favored  a  more  liberal  policy  toward  the 
Slavic  provinces.    Not  everyone  welcomed  him, 
however,  for  the  city  was  full  of  nationalists,  and 
nationalists  did  not  want  a  liberal  Austrian  policy. 
The  one  and  only  thing  that  would  satisfy  them 
was  the  union  of  their  province  with  independent 
Serbia.    In  the  suburbs  someone  had  defiantly 
flown  a  Serbian  flag.    Everywhere  people  were 
singing  the  old  songs,  recalling  the  downfall  of 
their  ancient  nation  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  ago  on  the  field  of  Kossovo.  Linked  with 
the  name  of  Prince  Lazar,  who  led  the  Serbs  to 
battle,  and  of  Milos  Obelic,  who  crept  to  the  tent 
of  the  Sultan  after  the  fight  and  slew  him,  was 
the  name  of  the  Bosnian  student,  Zeradjic,  who 
assassinated  the  Austrian  Governor  in  1910.  No 
less  than  six  political  assassinations  had  occurred 
here  in  the  preceding  six  years,  and  so  people 
were  saying  in  the  cafes  and  on  the  streets,  that 
there  would  surely  be  trouble  today.   The  atmos- 
phere was  tense  and  feverish. 

Cabrinovich  received  a  bomb  from  Grabez 
early  in  the  morning.  Although  he  had  not  been 
in  the  plot  since  the  quarrel  over  the  post  card, 
he  now  entered  it  again.  His  explanation,  given 
at  his  trial,  reveals  at  once  the  character  of  the 
man  and  the  temper  of  the  city. 

"There  were  many  different  things  entering 
into  it.  When  I  came  home  I  got  on  so  well  with 
my  father !  I  saw  that  the  whole  family  was  glad 
I  had  come  back.  And  it  seemed  hardly  right- 
such  is  my  nature — that  anyone  should  be  so 
kind  to  me.  I  was  reconciled  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  idea  of  starting  life  over  again 
here  in  Sarejevo.  But  at  the  last  moment — on 
the  very  last  day — I  had  a  little  dispute  with  my 
father  on  account  of  my  staying  out  late  at  night. 
That  made  me  feel  the  harness  again.  I  noticed, 
too,  that  my  mother  stood  by  him.  And  so  those 
thoughts  of  suicide  kept  coming  back.  And  then 
there  was  the  Serbian  flag  I  had  seen  in  Ilidz,  and 
also  the  way  people  prepared  to  welcome  the 
Archduke.  Then  our  Parliament!  Demovic's 
party  publishes  a  paper  called    'The  Truth,' 
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which  openly  supports  the  Government  and  the 
Administration.  It  hurt  me  to  think  that  a  Serb 
would  lower  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  a  for- 
eigner. And  then  this  day  was  Kossovo  Day, 
and  Kossovo  Day  is  sacred  to  every  Serb.  And 
on  top  of  all  that,  people  were  saying  to  me  that 
1  was  a  spy,  and  I  wanted  to  show  them  that  I 
was  no  Austrian  spy." 

With  his  bomb  in  his  pocket  Cabrinovich  went 
home  to  say  good-bye  to  his  family.  lie  had 
twenty  crowns  which  he  insisted  on  giving  to  his 
mother.  The  good 
woman  could  not  un- 
derstand him,  and  he 
had  difficulty  in  getting 
her  to  accept  the  m. 
Then  he  visited  the 
grave  of  the  student 
Z  e  r  a  d  j  i  c  —  he  who 
killed  the  governor 
four  years  before.  And 
then  he  wandered  into 
a  photographer's  stu- 
dio and  had  his  picture 
taken.  As  the  time  for 
action  approached  he 
joined  the  crowd  that 
was  waiting  to  greet 
the  Archduke  on  the 
broad  Appelquai  beside 
the  river. 

Meanwhile  Princip, 
cold-blooded  and  cyni- 
cal to  the  last,  had  spent 
the  morning  walking 
up  and  down  with  the 
son  of  the  public  pros- 
ecutor. 

The  conspirators 
w  ere  waiting  all  along 
the  Appelquai  so  that  if 

"lie  should  fail  another  might  succeed.  As  the 
Archduke's  car  approached,  one  of  the  high 
school  boys  whom  I  Hi  c  had  drawn  into  the  affair 
pressed  forward,  but  on  seeing  the  Duchess  of 
I  lohenburg  sitting  beside  her  consort  he  lost 
heart,  and  let  the  bomb  remain  in  his  pocket.  A 
moment  later  Cabrinovich  sprang  out  and  threw 
his  bomb.  It  fell  on  top  of  the  car,  rolled  to 
the  ground,  and  exploded  in  the  street.  Cabrino- 
vich jumped  into  the  river.  The  automobile 
hearing  the  royal  passengers  sped  down  the  street 


So  called  becans 

misery  that 
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its  beautiful  .scenery  only  . 


so  fast  that  it  reached  the  town  hall  in  safety. 

Princip,  unable  to  use  his  gun  on  the  fast  mov- 
ing car,  ran  back  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion. 
I  le  saw  the  river  full  of  swimmers,  saw  them 
drag  Cabrinovich  to  the  shore,  and  realized  that 
he  had  not  poisoned  himself  according  to  the 
agreement.  He  tried  to  approach  his  friend  in 
order  to  kill  him,  but  the  crowd  was  too  thick. 
Thereupon  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  river 
bank  near  the  town  hall  to  wait  for  the  Arch- 
duke's return.     He  guessed,  rightly,  that  the 

return  route  would  be 
changed,  and  therefore 
took  up  his  station  op- 
posite the  river,  where 
Rudolf strasse  runs  into 
the  Appelquai.  Grabez 
was  watching  at  the 
bridge,  so  that  whether 
the  returning  car  should 
turn  to  the  right  or  the 
left  it  would  have  to 
slow  clown  to  make  the 
turn  in  front  of  a  wait- 
ing assassin. 

The  reception  in  the 
town  hall  lasted  two 
hours.  The  Archduke, 
in  a  little  speech  in 
Croatian,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the 
failure  of  the  attempt 
should  have  caused 
such  rejoicing  among 
his  subjects.  As  he  en- 
tered his  car  he  assured 
his  trembling  wife  that 
if  another  bomb  were 
thrown  he  would  "just 
catch  it  in  his  hand  and 
throw  it  back."  Then 
the  machine  sped  once  more  down  the  Appelquai, 
bearing  both  occupants  to  their  death.  Count 
Harrach,  personal  attendant  of  His  Highness, 
was  standing  on  the  running  board  on  the  river 
side  in  order  to  protect  his  lord  with  his  body 
against  another  attempt.  They  sped  past  Gabrez 
at  the  bridge  and  slowed  up  to  turn  into  the  Ru- 
dolfstrasse,  where  Princip  was  waiting.  Count 
Harrach  tells  the  story  in  these  words  : 

"As  we  came  to  the  corner  of  the  Rudolfstrasse 
shots  were  fired,  but  from  the  opposite  side,  where 


'.vists  amour/  the  people  living  the 


ves  to  hide  the 
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1  was  nut  standing-.  A  moment  later  Her  High- 
ness the  K.  u  K.  Duchess  of  Hohenhurg  fell 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Archduke,  and  he  bent 
over  her.  I  stood  close  beside  them,  and  I  heard 
him  say  to  her:  "Sopherle,  Sopherle,  do  not  die! 
You  must  live  for  the  sake  of  our  children!"  I 
turned  immediately  to  His  Highness  and  asked 
him  whether  he  was  hurt,  and  he  answered  me 
with  a  weak  voice,  "It  is  nothing."  Then  he 
gathered  himself  together  and  repeated  several 
times,  as  his  voice  grew  weaker  and  became 
scarcely  audible:  'It  is 
nothing — it  is  nothing.' 
Then  he  became  uncon- 
scious." 

He  died  a  few  min- 
utes later,  and  within 
five  weeks  Europe  was 
at  war. 

The  terrible  conse- 
quences of  this  murder, 
though  they  have 
caused  us  to  ignore  the 
cruelty  of  the  act  itself, 
have  also  made  us  ask 
with  increased  insis- 
tence who  was  respon 
sible  for  the  crime. 
Does  responsibility  rest 
upon  Princip  and  his 
companions,  or  were 
they  merely  tools  ? 
We  know  that  the  as- 
sassination was  insti- 
gated by  the  unknown 
sender  of  the  clipping. 
The  weapons  ma)'  have 
been  furnished  by  the 
major,  whose  name  is 
known,  or  by  someone 


was  said  that  the  bombs  came  from  a  Serbian 
arsenal.  But  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to 
justify  the  charge  that  the  trail  leads  to  the 
Ministry  of  War  in  Belgrade. 

What  evidence  have  we  against  the  Narodna 
(  Mhrana  ?  We  know  that  the  activities  of  this 
society  ranged  from  the  most  innocent  and 
open  to  the  most  mysterious.  Its  avowed 
object  was  to  revive  Southern  Slav  culture,  but 
under  the  cloak  of  this  it  carried  on  a  political  agi- 
tation, working  among  the  young  men  of  the  slavic 

provinces.    The  young- 
men's   athletic  as- 
sociations and  even  the 
temperance  societies  of 
Bosnia  were  said  to  be 
affiliated  with  it.  We 
have  seen  how  it  made 
a    Xationalist    out  of 
Cabrinovich.  Nor  were 
its     activities  always 
peaceable.    During  the 
Balkan  War  it  trained 
armed  bands  of  gueril- 
las and  sent  them  out 
against  the  Turks.  And 
it  did  many  things  un- 
der cover  of  darkness. 
It  smuggled  literature 
into   Austria ;  charges 
are  .  made  that  it  also 
maintained  a  system  of 
espionage,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  revolt  again -4 
the    Dual  Monarchy. 
We  know  that  the  ma- 
jor   in    Belgrad  was 
high    in    its  councils, 
that  the  school  teacher 
at  Priboj  and  the  mer- 


A  Serbian  boy  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth! 


still  further  removed  for  whom  he  was  the  agent. 
A  score  of  persons  helped  the  three  young  men 
to  get  into  Bosnia,  and  most  of  these  persons 
saw  the  weapons  that  were  carried  and  knew,  or 
could  have  guessed,  their  purpose.  If  the  Arch- 
duke was  slain  by  an  unbalanced  and  irresponsible 
student,  that  student  had  unquestionably  been 
aided  by  men  who  were  both  sane  and  respons- 
ible. 

Was  it  the  Serbian  Government  that  stood  be- 
hind the  plot?  True  enough,  army  officers  and 
customs  service  officials  were  implicated,  and  it 


chant  at  Tuzla  were  its  district  commissioners, 
and  that  it  regularly  used  the  same  Underground 
Railroad  that  sped  Princip  and  Grabez  on  their 
mission  in  communicating-  with  its  branches  in 
Bosnia.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  the  major  acted 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  was  a  smugglers'  organization 
which  could  be  used  by  anyone. 

But  whether  or  not  the  Narodna  Odbrana  had 
formally  proscribed  the  Archduke,  the  situation 
in  Belgrad  was  such  that  no  formal  proscription 
was  necessary.    There  was,  as  one  commentatoi 
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writes :  "A  veritable  Russian  atmosphere — nihi- 
list, anarchist,  terrorist — against  God  and  the 
world  and  public  order."  Political  violence  was 
indeed  well  rooted  in  Serbia.  It  had  been  the 
weapon  of  the  Serb  against  the  Turk  and  was 
now  becoming  bis  weapon  against  the  Austrian. 
Guerilla  warfare  was  even  then  going  on  in  Mace- 
donia, and  if  the  "komitatji"  made  no  forays 
into  the  provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  it  was 
not  because  of  any  respect  for  law  or  kindly 
feeling  toward  Austria.  Assassins  who  were 
hung  in  Austria  were  called  martyrs  in  Serbia; 
the  talk  of  assassination  was  in  every  man's 
mouth.    No  one  was  surprised  when  this  attack 


on  the  Archduke  took  place.  Whether  it  was 
organized  by  Princip,  by  the  War  Office,  by  the 
Xarodna  Odbrana  or  by  a  chance  group  of 
nationalists,  this  general  feeling  of  protest  and 
revolt  was  the  breath  of  its  body.  This  feeling- 
is  itself  directly  traceable  to  the  simple  geo- 
graphical fact  that  the  frontier  which  lies  be- 
tween Belgrad  and  Sarajevo  was  not  truly 
national.  The  people  on  both  sides  had  once 
been  united  in  a  great  Slavic  kingdom  ;  they  were 
demanding  with  increasing  insistence  that  their 
ancient  kingdom  be  restored.  This  demand 
raised  an  issue  that  Europe  could  not  settle  with- 
out war. 


Libido 

By  Robin  Lampson 

In  the  moment  of  all  moments, 

When  the  ember-dwindled  sun 
Dies  before  the  flame  of  our  desire, 
With  the  light  of  moons  and  stars  forgotten, 
When  the  scorning  comets  all  expire: 

Then  shall  our  passion's  gleaming  colors  run 
And  merge  into  a  light  that  dims  the  solar  fire. 

Though  they  seek  to  curse  and  damn  us, 

Wre  disdain  them,  unafraid — 
We  are  nature's  lovers,  you  and  1, 
The  eternal  complements  of  passion! 
— Shall  we  heed  the  rabble's  thoughtless  cry. 

I,  spirit  of  man,  and  you,  the  deathless  maid? 
They  sleep  forever:  we  re-waken  though  we  die! 


e  Hangman's  Serena 


By  Carl  Wilhelmson 

Dicky  Turpin,  are  you  weeping  ? 

Are  you  sore  and  weary  ? 
Soon  the  sun  will  come  a-peeping, 

And  you  must  be  cheery. 
Dum  te  dell,  toll  the  bell 
Up  in  heaven,  down  in  hell. 

What  is  life  to  whimper  over? 

Death  is  like  a  flower, 
Luring  some  romantic  rover 

To  a  Peri's  bower. 
Dum  te  dell,  toll  the  bell 
Up  in  heaven,  down  in  hell. 

Now  the  sky  is  growing  clearer, 

And  the  moon  is  dying, 
And  the  sun  is  drawing  nearer — 

Must  it  find  you  sighing? 
Dum  te  dell,  toll  the  bell 
Up  in  heaven,  down  in  hell. 

Don't  you  tremble,  Dicky  brother, 
When  I  come  a  knocking. 

I  will  hush  you  like  a  mother, 
With  a  tender  rocking. 

Dum  te  dell,  toll  the  bell 

Up  in  heaven,  down  in  hell. 

When  you  sleep  beneath  a  thistle 

And  a  yellow  pansy, 
May  the  passing  plover's  whistle 

Often  catch  your  fancy, 
Though  your  soul  has  heard  the  bell 
Up  in  heaven,  or  in  hell. 


A  Matter  of  Taste 


By  Willard  H.  Bonner 


A  fat  man  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  black  velour 
hat,  and  an  excessive  shoe-shine,  nonchalantly 
tossed  the  morning's  issue  of  the  Mercury-Herald 
over  the  rail  of  the  observation  platform  of  a 
limited  S.  P.  train  drawing  rapidly  out  of  the 
San  Jose  yards  one  sunny  morning  about  two 
months  ago.  The  paper  fluttered  open  at  the 
sudden  impact  of  air,  swooped  up,  then  down, 
and,  threatening  to  disintegrate  into  all  fourteen 
of  its  component  parts,  glided  gently  into  the  sod- 
den grass  at  the  feet  of  Hamp  Law,  gentleman 
of  the  road. 

Hungry  Hamp  raised  a  quizzical  eyebrow.  For 
a  moment  longer  he  studied  the  small  fire  be- 
fore him,  making  valiant  attempts  upon  its  bur- 
den of  wet  eucalyptus  bark,  and  turning  to  the 
recently  arrived  disheveled  heap  of  news,  grunted 
what  might  have  been  interpreted  by  those  more 
poetic  as  "Good  morning,  friend.  You  are  a 
friend  in  need!"  He  then  proceeded  to  stow  the 
object  addressed  piece  by  piece  at  points  of  van- 
tage around  the  sluggish  blaze. 

A  casual  observer  might  have  puzzled  himself 
for  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  fire.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  food.  The  sun  was  well 
through  the  morning  fog  ;  a  brisk  walk  would  have 
taken  the  night  chill  from  anyone's  blood.  A  cas- 
ual observer  would  have  been  correct  in  reasoning 
thus  concerning  Hamp's  fire  had  he  known  noth- 
ing of  Hamp  himself.  He  was  not  as  other  men 
were ;  he  was  proud  of  it.  The  idea  of  leaving 
his  chilly  night  quarters  beside  the  bank  for  an 
energetic  work-out  in  the  sun  was  quite  unthink- 
able. Why  spend  the  energy  to  do  all  that  when, 
with  the  aid  of  a  cheery  little  fire,  one  could  just 
as  well  launch  the  day's  activities  warm  from  the 
start?  Therefore  the  fire.  There  were  other 
ways  in  which  he  was  not  as  others — at  least  the 
others  of  his  professional  stamp.  Hamp  was 
honest  and  "cultered."  Inherently  he  was  honest ; 
as  a  result  of  an  unusually  long  residence  as  a 
general  house-man  with  a  learned  New  England 
recluse,  he  considered  himself  "cultered."  He 
had  read  much  in  the  classics.  But  that's  an  epi- 
sode in  his  history  too  long  for  telling  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  because  of  these  peculiarities  he 
was  different  from  most  gentlemen  of  the  road, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  usually  traveled  alone.  The 


others  did  not  enjoy  fully  his  frequent  and  long 
quotations  from  the  great  masters,  embellished 
and  retouched  with  each  intonation.  Neither 
could  they  understand  his  refusal  to  participate 
in  some  of  their  undertakings. 

An  all-consuming  ache  beneath  the  belt  caused 
the  man  of  culture  to  scrooch  lower  over  the 
growing  flame.  He  jabbed  in  more  paper  and 
held  out  thin  palms. 

A  hundred  yards  away  a  road  crossed  the  S.  P. 
tracks.  Just  then  an  Italian  vegetable  man 
perched  high  on  a  rickety  overladen  wagon  was 
negotiating  the  crossing.  From  his  point  of 
vantage  the  warming  wanderer  could  make  out 
solid  green  and  white  heads  protruding  here  and 
there  from  the  conglomerate  load.  "Cabbages !" 
he  groaned  in  one  great  agony  of  hunger. 

Really,  the  only  inconsistent  thing  in  the  make- 
up of  Hungry  Hamp  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  Irish.  If  there  was  one  thing  for  which  he 
had  a  passion,  it  was  cabbage.  The  choicest 
memories  of  his  roseate  youth  were  those  steam- 
ing vegetable  dishes  that  his  mother  had  pre- 
pared in  unceasing  number,  in  which  cabbage 
was  the  principal  or  only  constituent.  The  sweet- 
est vagaries  of  his  most  exquisite  dreams  took  the 
form  of  huge  gondolas  heaped  high  with  the  de- 
lectable steaming  green  drifting  from  all  direc- 
tions to  a  grand-central  maw  that  was  himself. 
The  one  thing  that  he  had  not  tasted  in  two  long 
years  was  the  subliminal  cabbage. 

Of  late,  he  had  been  particularly  tortured  be- 
cause of  this  Gaelic  taste.  Only  yesterday,  hav- 
ing a  two  days'  hunger  on,  he  had  nearly  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  a  large  field  of  the  esculent  vege- 
tables being  harvested  near  Mayfield.  Seeing  a 
house  near-by  he  felt  his  hopes  run  high.  Ap- 
proaching the  shack  he  had  made  his  most  pre- 
possessing presentation  to  the  slant-eyed  house- 
wife, only  to  be  rewarded  with — a  cup  of  coffee. 

In  fact,  things  had  not  gone  well  since  the  old 
Union  Freight  Depot  in  Kansas  City  had  burned 
up  some  six  months  before.  Having  thus  lost 
his  usual  winter  home,  Hamp  had  journeyed 
west,  after  his  fashion,  to  California.  To  him  the 
so-called  land  of  sunshine  was  a  colossal  frost. 
For  the  last  sixty  almost-consecutive  days  either 
it  had  rained  or  it  had  been  foggy.    And  such 
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fog!  Heavy,  drenching,  penetrating  ocean  va- 
pors! But  that  was  not  the  most  discouraging 
thing.  Often  before  he  had  endured  long  sieges 
of  bad  weather.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
around  San  Francisco  Bay,  however,  he  could  not 
fathom.  He  had  found  them  unbelievably  un- 
yielding, decidedly  unfriendly,  and  occasionally 
hostile.  Such  a  consistently  prevalent  mood  he 
had  never  before  experienced.  More  than  once 
he  had  been  forced  to  go  to  work  to  get  enough 
to  eat.  Once,  in  reply  to  his  timid  knock  and 
meek  supplication  for  provender,  a  small  blond 
woman,  biting  a  tense  upper  lip,  had  pointed  a 
trembling  automatic  at  him  and  shrieked,  "Get 
out  of  here,  you  bandit!" 

The  last  piece  of  the  morning  paper  was 
burning  brightly  in  the  now  rejuvenated  flame 
when  suddenly  it  was  snatched  away  and  its  com- 
bustion promptly  stopped  by  two  great  salvoes 
from  the  lungs  of  the  under-nourished  attend- 
ant. Intently  he  read  the  smoking  portion  yet 
intact.  In  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  scorched 
into  partial  illegibility,  was  an  advertisement 
which  read : 

"HEALTHY  MAN  WANTED— To  fast  for 
twenty  days.  Physician's  care.  $200.  See 
Dr.  Beacom  Holsom,  1000  S.  Second  St." 

Four  times  Hamp  read  that  bit  with  no  sign  of 
emotion.  Then  a  grimy  hand  stole  toward  a 
scrubby  chin,  and  a  beatific  smile  began  to  wrin- 
kle the  corners  of  his  lashless  eyes.  He  felt 
urged  to  lie  back  and  laugh  uproariously,  but  he 
dared  not.  He  was  afraid  that  it  might  prove  a 
dream.  His  countenance  was  incredulity  itself 
as  he  examined  the  lines  once  more. 

"Wotta  pipe !"  he  chortled.  "Talk  about  easy 
money!  I  sure  ought  to  be  a  millionaire  by 
now." 

Placing  the  fragile  scrap  in  the  greasy  seclu- 
sion of  his  one-time  slouch  hat.  he  donned  that 
appurtenance,  kicked  out  the  fire  so  laboriously 
coaxed  into  existence,  and  climbed  up  on  the 
tracks. 

From  the  Brokaw  Road  to  the  far  end  of 
Second  Street  is  no  be  fore-break  fast  constitu- 
tional. In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  one  may  shiver 
in  the  shade  and  sweat  in  the  sun.  The  day  was 
typical.  The  sun  had  unimpeded  access  to  the 
open  stretch  of  tracks.  In  the  excitement  of 
embarkation  Hamp  had  forgotten  all  about  his 


stomach.  That  organ  was  not  to  be  shunned  so 
easily,  however,  and  before  a  mile  had  passed 
beneath  unsteady  feet,  began  to  make  itself  acute- 
ly aware.  At  the  little  College  Park  station  the 
pedestrian  found  an  accommodating  bench  and 
refreshing  shade.  He  rested.  Another  mile, 
and  he  was  near  the  passenger  depot  in  San  Jose. 
The  blood  pulsing  tremendously  behind  his  ears 
drummed  in  his  temples.  Ordinarily  Hamp 
would  have  skirted  so  popular  a  place,  but  he 
craved  water.  Accordingly,  he  resumed  his  rag 
of  a  coat,  fastened  it  in  front  with  a  well-known 
substitute  for  front-line  duty,  scuffed  his  shoes 
on  the  turf,  mopped  his  beading  brow,  and  en- 
tered the  general  waiting  room.  A  young  lady 
in  extremely  short  skirts  on  a  near-by  bench 
moved  uneasily  and  stared.  In  grandiloquent 
unconcern  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  bubbling 
fountain. 

Long  and  profoundly  he  drank.  Each  gurgling 
rivulet  passing  inward  was  a  potent  stream  of 
strength  and  cooling.  Visions  of  green  pastures, 
bounding  brooks,  flashing  trout  cinema-ed 
through  his  fevered  brain.  That  was  life-giving 
water ! 

A  firm  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  fountain  convinced  him  that  he  needed 
it — in  large  quantities.  A  "Man  in  Gray"  eyed 
him  squarely. 

"Come  with  me.  Bo,"  he  said. 

People  were  entering  the  room  at  both  en- 
trances ;  there  was  no  chance  of  escape.  A  quick 
summary  of  the  situation  persuaded  Hamp  of  the 
discreet  part  of  valor,  and  he  followed  his  leader 
docilely. 

Be  it  known  that  the  station  master  at  San 
Jose  is  a  one-armed  man.  When  he  had  ushered 
the  vagrant  into  his  tiny  office  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  he  kicked  the  door  shut  and  released  the 
wayfarer's  arm. 

"We  have  to  look  after  fellows  like  you,"  he 
remarked  as  he  turned  his  back  and  took  down 
the  telephone  receiver. 

Just  then  a  San  Francisco  train  thundered  into 
the  sheds,  screeching  to  a  stop. 

"No!  POLICE  station.  Yes,  PO-LICE," 
veiled  the  station  master.  "Hello,  Joe?  Got  a 
hobo  down  here  for  you.  Uhuh.  G'bye."  He 
faced  about  to  find  the  room  empty.  A  con- 
ductor tossed  a  bundle  of  papers  in  through  the 
open  window. 
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—and  now  vacation 


The  end  of  the  college  year  brings 
vacation  or  commencement 
problems. 

It  is  true  that  clothes  don't  make 
a  man  but  they  are  essential  to 
Success. 

Make  your  clothes  investment  a 
safe  one.  Get  the  most  in  value 
for  every  dollar  you  spend  and 
you'll  get  real  satisfaction. 

We  offer  you  the  largest  stock 
west  of  Chicago  to  choose  from 
and  your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 


The  Home  of 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Good  Clothes 

Pauson  &  Co. 

Sutter  and  Kearny 

(Founded  1875) 


Mention  The  Cardinal  to  Advertisers — it  marks  yon  as  a  Stanford  man. 


A    MATTER   O  F  TASTE 


As  the  clock  of  the  Bank  of  San  Jose  building 
boomed  out  ten  monotonous  strokes,  a  bedrag- 
gled figure  gathered  itself  up  from  the  luxurious 
turf  on  the  east  side  of  St.  James  Park  and  plod- 
ded determinedly  toward  St.  John  Street.  Cross- 
ing over,  it  passed  down  Second  to  Santa  Clara 
and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  day  betokened 
late  spring  as  noon  approached. 

The  offices  of  Dr.  Beacom  Holsom  did  not  im- 
press Hamp  with  an  air  of  too  great  prosperity. 
They  were  of  that  past-decade  type  in  which,  like 
small  candy  stores  and  bicycle  shops,  business 
and  the  home  are  combined.  First,  in  front  was 
a  black  sign  with  gold  letters.  These  letters  were 
usually  duplicated  conspicuously  on  the  house. 
Then  came  the  business  offices,  first  floor  or  first 
floor  front.  And  backing  up  or  surmounting  the 
whole  were  the  living  quarters  of  the  craftsman 
within.  The  weary  man  mounted  the  balustraded 
steps  and  rang  the  bell.  Dr.  Holsom  was  not 
busy  just  then,  so  the  servant  led  him  back  to 
the  interior  office.  There,  a  huge  leather  chair 
enfolded  his  tired  frame,  and  for  a  moment,  in 
the  exquisite  comfort  of  its  deep-seated  hospi- 
tality, he  forgot  surroundings,  errand,  and  all. 

The  voice  of  the  doctor  broke  his  spell.  "You 
wished  to  see  me?" 

Hamp  lifted  the  sweatband  of  his  hat  and 
handed  out  a  charred  paper  relic.  The  man  of 
medicine  was  long  and  lank.  His  face  was  of 
the  same  description,  enhanced  by  the  proverbial 
horned  rims. 


"I  take  it  from  the  fact  that  you  have  answered 
this  ad  that  you  are  a  normal,  healthy  man." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Ever  pass  an  army  examination?" 
"Yes;  1918." 

"All  right,  I  guess  you'll  do.  Before  I  examine 
you  myself,  however,  1  want  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  as  a  part  of  your  permanent  record." 

He  took  a  long  form  from  a  pigeonhole  at  his 
right  and  began  the  inquisition.  Such  things  as 
age,  nationality,  birthplace,  family,  and  diseases 
had  were  easily  covered.  The  matter  of  occu- 
pation had  Hamp  momentarily  stumped.  His 
usual  quick  wit  seemed  to  be  in  absentia.  Finally 
he  proffered,  "Returned  soldier."  The  doctor 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  an  annotation.  He 
softly  murmured,  scratched  an  addendum,  and 
went  on  to  the  next  question.  A  chiming  time- 
piece announced  11  o'clock  from  somewhere  in 
the  house.  The  interrogations  lengthened  and 
multiplied.    They  enlarged  in  scope  and  detail. 

"When  did  you  last  take  " 

A  servant  entered  from  a  door  in  the  rear. 
Heavy  olfactions  from  the  kitchen  were  borne 
into  the  room  on  a  light  draught  of  air.  Hun- 
gry Hamp  unconsciously  moved.  He  arose 
shakily  from  the  chair  with  a  glassy  stare  at  the 
ceiling  and  groped  around  as  if  in  the  dark  for  the 
corner  of  the  doctor's  desk.  Then  he  jerked  him- 
self erect. 

"Cabbage!"  he  gasped,  and  wobbling  like  a 
dying  top,  collapsed  in  a  limp  heap  on  the  floor. 


To  a  Dance  Program 

By  Edward  W.  Strong 

Oh,  favored  program  thus  to  die, 
Hanging  on  fair  lady's  arm ; 

Even  such  a  death,  wish  I, 

When  it  holds  so  much  of  charm  ! 


OFFICE  PHONE  P.  A.  90 

PALO  ALTO  TRANSFER  &  STORAGE  COMPANY 

111  Circle,  Palo  Alto 

Baggage  Checked  to  Residence 


A  Song  of  the  Sea 

By  Warren  Lewis 

Oh,  this  was  the  song  of  the  sea, 

As  the  waves  rolled  high 
To  the  midnight  sky. 

Then  towered  and  lunged  at  me. 

'Come  to  my  arms,  O  earth-man. 

Come  and  I'll  lull  you  to  sleep 
With  moon-flecked  waves  that  cradle 

The  mere-folk  here  on  the  deep. 

'See  how  the  wave  crests  flicker, 

Tossing  their  tufts  of  white 
To  the  stars  that  answer  above  them 

In  the  far-away  Sea  of  Night. 

'Come  to  my  arms,  O  earth-man, 
For  I  promise  you  rest  and  sleep, 

And  cares  of  the  world  shall  be  washed  away 
In  the  arms  of  the  silent  deep." 

Oh,  this  was  the  song  of  the  sea, 

As  the  waves  rolled  high 
To  the  midnight  sky, 

Then  towered  and  lunged  at  me. 


After  the  SHOW  try  a  CREAM  WAFFLE 
at  the 

College  Waffle  Inn 


Everlasting  Gifts  of 
Jewelry 

You  can  always  find  a 
Wonderful  Selection  at 

Geo.  W.  Ryder's  &  Son 

Established  1875 
15  East  Santa  Clara  St.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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Phone  1097W 


548  Emerson  St.,  Opposite  Post  Office 


Confession 

By  Ren  Eric 

I  love  you  all  too  well  to  cause  you  sorrow. 
Today  your  heart  is  mine — yet  on  the  morrow 
My  fickle  soul  may  weary  of  your  own, 
Reject  your  love — return  it  as  a  loan — 
And  then  set  out  some  other  heart  to  borrow  ! 


Mendenhall  Co. 

PALO  ALTO 

Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Dry  Goods  and 
Fancy  Goods 

University  Avenue  at  Bryant  Street 
Telephone  P.  A.  185 


FOR  THAT    HUNGRY  FEELING 

Try  the  ROYAL  CAFETERIA 

79  SO.  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  JOSE 
Meals  11  to  2  and  5  to  7:30  Sundays  11:45  to  2:30  and  5  to  7:30 


French  Pastry  and  Cakes 
for  Special  Occasions 
PARISIAN  CONFECTIONERY 

53  E.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose 


When  You  WANT 

Furniture 

SEE  US 

When  You  Have 
Furniture  to  Sell 
SEE  US 

E.  B.Quackenbush 

Phone  P.  A.  1363-W        400-418  High  St. 


Our  Optical  Department  is  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Sohn,  Optometrist 

NIELSEN  &  CULVER 

Fine  Jewelry  and  Optical  Goods 

155  University  Ave.  Palo  Alto 


C.  B.  STONE 

The  Franklin  Studio 


"CORDS" 

Orders  Taken  Now 
For  Ready-Made  or 
Tailor-  Made  Cords 
at  Marked  Prices. 

You  Have  Time  Yet 
to  HaveThatuGoing 
Home  Suit"  Made. 
We  can  do  it  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Belcastro  &  Co. 

Room  12  Encina  Hall 


A  Photographer  for  those  who  desire 
and  demand  quality 

Palo  Alto 
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ARE  YOU  MARRIED? 

If  Not 

Let  the  Red  Star  Laundry  Co. 
Be  Your  WIFE 

Socks  Darned,  Buttons  Sewed  on 

On  the  Campus  Since  1890 
Agents  in  the  Halls 

Phone  S.  J.  69  459  W.  Santa  Clara 

San  Jose,  Calif. 


KING,  CASTLE  GATE, 
AMERICAN  BLOCK, 
ROCK  SPRINGS,  and  HI  HEAT 
COALS 

WM.  0.  HORABIN 

Phone  P.  A.  6o       235  Hamilton  Ave. 


Hotel  Larkin 
and  Cafe 

Remodeled 
Better  Than  Ever 

JOE  LARKIN 

General  Manager 


ACHIEVEMENT 
or  PROMISES 

The  Stanford  University  Press  prefers  to 
stand  upon  a  record  of  actual  accomplishment 
during  the  past  year  rather  than  make  glowing 
promises  of  what  we  will  do  in  the  future. 

The  1922  Quad,  printed  and  hound  complete 
in  our  own  plant,  is  delivered — somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  promised  date,  and • upon  all 
sides  we  hear.  "The  most  beautiful  Quad  ever 
published."  In  printing  the  Daily  Palo  Alto, 
the  three  student  magazines  and  the  alumni 
magazine,  numerous  technical  and  scientific 
books  and  magazines  of  a  most  exacting 
character,  together  with  a  large  volume  of 
student  body  and  University  work,  we  have 
rendered  a  service  which  has  met  with  almost 
universal  approval. 

Constant  additions  and  improvements  in 
both  equipment  and  organization  enable  us  to 
guarantee  an  even  higher  standard  in  the  year 
to  come.  Will  you  join  with  us  in  a  construc- 
tive effort  to  make  the  Press  an  ever  increasing- 
power  in  the  life  of  Stanford.' 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


AT  MEAL  TIME 


The  Union  Cafe 

AND 

The  Inn  Cafeteria 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 
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DODGE  BROTHERS 

SEDAN 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  so  good  looking 
a  car  calls  for  so  modest  an  outlay  in  upkeep 

The  owner  is  not  called  upon  to  penalize 
himself  for  its  comfort  and  protection  by 
a  heavy  drain  of  gasoline,  oil  and  repairs 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


OSEN  MOTOR  SALES  CO 


First  and  St.  James 


Phone  San  Jose  38 


Stanford  University  Press 
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RESTING  ON  THEIR  OARS 

WYLIE  KILPATRICK 

INDIA 

A.  BINNS 

MIGHTY  CALIFORNIA 

WILLIAM  F.  LEISER 

BRAIN 

CARL  WILHELMSON 

THREE  SNAPSHOTS 

MOLLIE  WINDISH 

SYMBOLIC  RUSSIAN  POEMS 

ROBIN  LAMPSON 


OCTOBER,  1921 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  $2.00 


SINGLE  NUMBERS,  25  CENTS 


YOUR  automobile  will  deliver  most  efficient  and 
economical  service  when  you  use  high  quality 
gasoline  and  lubricants.  Associated  Oil  Products 
are  made  to  the  highest  quality  standards.  You  can 
buy  them  wherever  you  see  an  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany sign. 

Associated  Gasoline  is  preferred  by  many  thousands 
of  motorists  because  of  its  high  quality.  It  has  proper 
initial  boiling  point  for  easy  starting  of  engines,  and 
a  dry  point  sufficiently  low  to  eliminate  troublesome 
contamination  of  lubricating  oil  or  carbonization  of 
engine  cylinders. 

Cycol — the  new  motor  oil — is  free  from  destructive 
"Sulpho"  compounds  which  cause  motor  oils  to  break 
down  rapidly  under  engine  heat.  These  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  exclu- 
sively by  us.  Cycol  is  more  efficient  and  more  durable 
in  use.  There  is  a  grade  for  your  engine  shown  on  the 
CYCOL  Lubrication  Chart. 

Associated  Oil  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  Welcome  You, 

Stanford  Students 

To  those  of  you  who  are  beginning  your  college 
careers  in  this  traditional  old  school,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  returning  to  continue  the  good  work 
already  begun,  we  extend  our  greetings. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  your 
patronage,  and  that  we  will  endeavor  at  all  times  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  quality  in  our  goods  and  our 
service  that  have  been  maintained  in  the  past. 

^Wifsoris 

ON  THE  CAMPUS 
and 

PALO  ALTO  SAN  JOSE  FRESNO  TURLOCK 


gallon]! 


Associated  Oil  Company 


Buy  Associated  Oil 
Scrip  Books. 


35/ 


'100% 


They  save  you  4 
on  your  Gasoline,  Oil 
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Let  Us  Finish 

What  Tour  Kodak  Began 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  Kodak  Album  for  the 
college  year 

Vfraivdally 

YOUR    KODAK  STORE 


REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIFORNIA  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

237  Main  Street  130  University  Ave. 

PHONE.  REDWOOD  5  PHONE,  PALO  ALTO  1348 


For  Quality  and  Service— Try  Our  Way 

NEW  METHOD 

DYERS  and  CLEANERS 


Represented  by 

C.  S.  BOWEN — Encina,  Room  20  V.  W.  BENNETT— Sequoia,  Room  80 
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ULLOCK  &  JONES  COMPANY 


Importers    Shirt  makers    Hatters  "Tailors 


Clothing  ^Manufacturers  Furnishers 


oAnnouncement 


Bullock  &  Jones  Company 

Are  Now  Manufacturing 
San  Francisco's  Finest  Ready-to- Wear  Suits 

In  the  Bullock  dc  Jones  Company  Workshops,  San  Francisco 


60  ui 


SAN  FRANCISCO  now  has  an  establishment  where,  under  modern  conditions  as  to 
employment,  and  up-to-date  thought  and  ethics  as  to  materials,  design  and  work- 
manship, fine  Ready-to-Wear  Men's  Suits  are  constructed  for  California  men  who 
desire  to  dress  in  a  better  way. 


Bullock  &  Jones  Company  design  their 
fine  Ready-to-Wear  Suits  for  Pacific 
Coast  conditions,  and  make  them  to  most 
rigid  specifications  in  the  matter  of  ma- 
terials and  highest  grade  workmanship. 

Bullock  &  Jones  Company  and  good 
dressers  know : 

—that  nothing  but  silk  thread  will  do  for  the 
buttonholes  of  coat  and  waistcoat;  and  that 
the  stitching  must  be  done  by  hand; 

—that  the.  collars  of  coats  must  be  stitched  by 
hand  and  shaped  as  stitched,  in  order  that 
the  collar  shall  keep  its  shape; 

—that  coat  fronts  must  be  edged  with  shrunk 
linen  tape,  by  hand,  to  prevent  curling  or 
buckling ; 

— that  pocketings  must  be  of  good  sturdy  qual- 
ity, well  stitched  in  ; 

— that  buttons  must  be  of  buffalo  horn,  bone 
or  leather,  plain  and  in  harmony  with  the 
fabric  of  the  suit. 


Fabrics  include  both  imported  and  domes- 
tic textiles.  Regular  sizes,  of  course; 
and,  in  addition,  such  other  sizes  as  will 
fit  men  of  any  type  or  build.  The  cutters 
and  fitters  in  our  Custom  Tailoring  De- 
partment are  quite  at  the  service  of 
Ready-to-Wear  customers  for  making 
such  alterations  as  will  ensure  a  perfect 
fit  in  every  case. 

You  have  known  Bullock  &  Jones  Company 
for  many,  many  years  as  the  finest  Custom 
Tailors  in  the.  West ;  as  the  best  shirt  makers ; 
as  purveyors  of  the  very  best  Imported  Hats, 
Cravats,  Collars,  Hosiery,  etc.;  and  as  suppliers 
of  extraordinarily  good  Ready-to-Wear  Suits 
and  Overcoats  made  elsewhere  to  their  special 
order. 

And  1  hillock  &  J  ones  are  actual  makers  of  the 
West's  very  finest  Ready-to-Wear  Suits — for 
men  who  desire  to  be  Better  Dressed. 


In  our  Los  Angeles  store,  too,  -we  have  an  expert  cutter  and  fitter 
for  measuring,  try-ons,  alterations,  etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

KEARNY  STREET  at  POST 
Vhmc  Kjerny  4146 


Bullock  <&  Jones  Company  - 


LOS  ANGELES 

UO  CITIZENS  NAT  BANKBLDG. 
Thone  I  57-26 
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Registration  Night 

October  1st 

DANCE 

Whitmer's  Orchestra 

Junior  Class 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Swan,  Waterman  and 
Conklin  Fountain  Pens 

AT  THE 

Stanford  Bookstore 


Parvin's  Barber 
Shop 

Larkin's  Old  Stand 
The  Old  Reliable 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Several  college  generations  have  found  this  bank 
accommodating  and  reliable. 

Why  not  place  your  individual  or  organization  account  with  us? 


Peter  Yell 

Encina  Club  Barber  Shop 

High  Class 
Work  Done 


Try  a  Home  Cooked  Meal  at 

Larkin  's 

You  Will  Like  Them 
Phone  334  Circle,  Palo  Alto 


PHONE 

PHONE 

19 

FORTUNE  TAXI 

19 

Special  Prices  to  Students 
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Stanford  Meat  Co. 

266  University  Ave. 

Phone  P.  A.  66 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PHARMACY 

F.  J.  STEINMETZ 


134  University  Avenue 


Half-a-block  From  the  Circle 


The  F.  THOMAS 

CLEANING  and  DYEING 

Phone  317 


Edward  W.  Brown  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 


Food  Supplies  to 
Fraternities,  Sororities, 
and  Eating  Clubs 


Telephone,  Kearny  1 343 
51-53  Main  Street   San  Francisco 


If  you  would  relieve  that  "TIRE  DOUBT"  Feeling 

See  GOSS  &  STOVER  at 
THE  WRIGHT  TIRE  SERVICE 


Phone  Palo  Alto  1322,  for  Service  Car 


623  Alma  St.    Auto  Row 


"You  will  be  pleased  with  our  Service 


9  9 


We  print  what  you  Want 
As  You  Want  it 
When  you  Want  it 


100  Per  Cent 
Quality,  Quantity  and  Service 

WILSON  &  SLONAKER 

Practical  JOB  Printers 
225  Hamilton  Ave.     (P.  O.  Building)    Palo  Alto 


Varsity  Theatre 

263  University  Ave. 

Only  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
pictures  shown 


Afternoon  2:30 


Evening  7:15  and  9 
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AN  OCTOBER  DAY 
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Continuing  The  Stanford  Sequoia 
Volume  XXXI  OCTOBER,  1921   Number  1 

Devon 

By  A.  Binns 


MUCH  has  been  said  by  women  about  the 
instinctive  judgment  of  character  which 
women  possess. 
Now,  Mervyn  Black  was  one  whom  women 
instinctively  admired.  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  since  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
the  same  ship  with  him  twice  on  the  East  India 
run.  Why  he  should  have  been  so  attractive,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  this  "bank  clerk"  ordinary  seaman,  as  he 
was  called  in  the  forecastle,  was  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  every  woman  passenger  that  the  ship 
carried. 

Originally,  I  had  gone  to  sea  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  people  under  varied  condi- 
tions. And  I  thought  of  myself  as  being  an  ama- 
teur of  some  discernment  in  such  matters.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  And  if  I  had  dis- 
covered what  women  saw  in  Mervyn  I  would 
have  known  more  than  could  be  asked  of  an  ama- 
teur. I  suspected,  however,  that  it  was  a  case  of 
mistaking  weakness  for  refinement. 

I  was  the  carpenter's  mate,  and  shared  a  room 
in  the  house  on  the  poop  deck  with  the  boat- 
swain's mate.  Devon.  The  carpenter's  mate  was 
a  new  addition  to  the  crew.  Until  I  joined  the 
ship  in  San  Francisco,  where  1  had  been  on  the 
beach,  Devon  had  shared  the  room  alone.  But, 
with  a  few  quiet  touches,  he  had  made  my  en- 
trance seem  more  like  a  home-coming  than  an 
intrusion.  After  the  best  traditions  of  the  sea,  at 
our  first  meeting,  he  asked  me  if  I  needed  any 


money — as  it  happened  that  I  did.  Yet,  during 
the  next  three  months  I  was  able  to  find  out  al- 
most nothing  about  him.  With  no  apparent  show 
of  adroitness  he  was  able  to  keep  from  talking 
about  himself.  His  face  had  a  few  lines  and 
marks,  but  these  seemed  to  be  from  external 
forces.  As  to  what  went  on  within,  there  was  no 
clue. 

Now,  sleep  gives  most  people  away.  I  had  oil- 
served  that  in  the  forecastle.  Mervyn,  for  in- 
stance, revealed  his  character  perfectly  when  he 
slept,  with  his  mouth  half  open  and  his  upper  lip 
drawn  away  from  his  teeth  in  a  kind  of  futile 
sneer.  Now  and  then  he  would  gibber  angry  and 
useless  threats  at  imaginary  enemies.  Others  of 
the  crew  slept  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  snor- 
ing deeply,  with  no  human  expression  left  on 
their  faces  until  they  should  become  conscious 
again  and  respond  to  the  necessity  of  turning 
to  work,  or  the  desire  for  food. 

But  Devon  slept  quietly,  with  a  slight  tenseness 
on  his  face.  I  had  the  feeling,  somehow,  that  it 
would  not  even  relax  in  death.  For  all  that,  he 
was  human,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  a 
Hedonist,  like  myself. 

As  it  happens,  I  even  remember  the  date  on 
which  I  made  the  discovery.  We  were  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  ship  was  stumbling  over  an 
uneven  sea,  and  the  night  was  oppressively  hot, 
as  it  was  before  the  breaking  of  the  monsoon. 
I  had  been  out  on  deck  with  a  few  of  the  sailors, 
sitting  on  a  hatch  cover,  listening  to  long  personal 
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stories.  It  was  after  eleven  when  I  came  to  turn 
in.  Devon  was  awake,  lying  on  his  hunk,  with 
his  powerful  arms  folded  behind  his  head.  As  I 
hung  my  asiatic  hat  on  the  nail  against  the  hulk- 
head  and  began  pulling  off  my  dungarees.  1  won- 
dered irrelevantly  why  Devon  had  not  gone  into 
the  ring  with  such  a  physique. 

As  I  was  unlacing  my  shoes.  Devon  asked  sud- 
denly, "What  day  of  the  month  is  this?" 

1  thought  for  a  moment,  with  a  shoe  in  one 
hand. 

"The  fifteenth,"  I  said. 

"My  twenty-fourth  birthday,"  Devon  said, 
simply. 

1  had  supposed  him  to  be  nearer  thirty. 

"That  can't  go  unnoticed,"  1  declared,  reaching 
into  my  locker  for  the  bottle.  1  filled  the  two 
drinking  glasses  and  handed  him  one. 

"To  your  success."  1  said,  about  to  drink. 

lie  shook  his  head  slowly.  "Not  that.  Leave 
out  success  and  make  it  happiness." 

"To  your  happiness,  then."  I  said,  wondering. 
And  we  drank. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  after  that.  Still  sitting 
there  in  silence,  we  heard  the  quartermaster  in  the 
wheelhouse  strike  eight  bells,  faintly,  answered  in 
louder  tones  by  the  great  bell  on  the  forecastle 
head.  The  station  man  was  crying,  "All  well, 
sir!"  Midnight,  and  Devon's  birthday  was  over. 
I  put  out  the  light  and  turned  into  my  bunk,  still 
wondering. 

Two  weeks  later  we  were  lying  in  the  turbid 
river  under  the  shadow  of  the  mid-Victorian  gov- 
ernment buildings  of  Calcutta.  We  were  on  the 
eve  of  sailing.  All  but  the  last  hatch  had  been 
closed.  And  the  gaunt  native  stevedores  had  re- 
ceived their  twelve  cents  for  the  long  day's  work 
and  were  trooping  down  the  gangway.  High  up 
in  the  west  the  rose  and  gray  sunset  was  fading 
out,  as  through  a  window.  In  their  boats  along- 
side, the  river  dwellers  were  prostrating  them- 
selves in  prayer,  or  washing  the  rice  for  their 
evening  meal  in  the  vile  river  water.  Most  of 
our  passengers  were  on  board.  And  in  the  gen- 
eral confusion  I  took  advantage  of  my  opportuni- 
ty to  wander  about  among  the  crowd  on  the  B 
deck.  |ust  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  about  the 
gangway  I  found  Devon  talking  to  an  American 
girl  of  perhaps  twenty.  Straightway  1  had  a 
great  respect  for  Devon's  taste.  There  was  a 
kind  of  frank  simplicity  and  friendly  hopefulness 


in  the  girl's  face  that  won  my  immediate  re- 
spect. Also,  there  was  something  which  sug- 
gested several  generations  of  fine  pople.  1  loit- 
ered near  the  rail  and  watched  them.  Devon  was 
evidently  impressed,  lie  was  talking,  more  than 
I  had  ever  heard  him  talk  before,  with  a  quiet 
fluency  that  surprised  me.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
girl  was  happy  with  a  kind  of  impersonal  emo- 
tion. It  was  enough  to  be  returning  to  America 
after  having  spent  two  years  in  the  hill  country 
of  India  with  missionary  parents.  Just  as  I  was 
becoming  thoroughly  interested,  the  Royal  Navy 
pilot,  who  was  to  take  us  down  the  river,  ap- 
peared on  board.  1  le  was  bare  headed,  and  wear- 
ing a  dinner  suit.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  was 
not  recognized.    Immediately  he  began  fuming. 

"Where  does  the  pilot  stay?"  he  asked  in  a 
great  voice  for  such  an  undersized  man.  "What 
about  the  pilot  ?  Where  are  the  rooms  for  the 
pilot?" 

It  was  none  of  my  business,  but  to  quiet  the 
hubbub  1  offered  to  find  a  steward  for  him.  And 
I  lost  sight  of  the  pair  by  the  gangway  for  the 
time  being. 

The  next  morning  we  were  on  our  way  down 
the  river,  past  the  jungles  and  army  jute  mills. 
(  )n  the  promenade  deck  1  came  across  Devon's 
friend  of  the  evening  before,  sitting  in  a  steamer 
chair,  with  a  book  held  open  on  her  lap  with  one 
hand.  She  was  looking  out  at  the  passing  shore 
of  the  river  in  the  morning  sunlight  with  the 
wistfully  happy  look  still  in  her  eyes.  After  de- 
liberately getting  in  her  way  and  begging  her 
pardon,  I  began  working  on  one  of  the  outboard 
windows,  which  had  become  jammed. 

"I  will  tell  Chips  that  all  these  need  fixing,"  I 
said  to  myself. 

"Who  is  that  sailor?"  the  girl  asked,  suddenly. 

"Where?" 

Mervyn  Black  had  just  gone  forward  along 
the  promenade,  carrying  a  bucket  of  sougi.  I 
dropped  my  tools  in  despair  for  Devon.  Why 
was  the  fellow  so  attractive  to  women?  I  knew 
enough  reasons  why  he  should  not  be.  But  facts 
are  the  important  things. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "1  haven't  seen  the 
fellow  often.  He  was  seasick  most  of  the  way 
over." 

This  was  only  half  true,  but  it  pained  me  to  see 
that  she  did  not  believe  any  of  it. 

"He  seems  so  interesting,"  she  declared. 
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[  had  heard  that  before. 

"Ever  see  poisoned  oak  ?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  never  did." 

"Very  interesting."  1  said,  "if  you  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

"But  who  is  he?"  she  persisted. 

And  that  same  afternoon,  when  Mervyn  was 
supposed  to  he  stenciling  life  buoys,  I  found  him 
standing  under  the  awning  of  the  boat  deck  with 
the  girl.  And  the  two  of  them  were  talking  to- 
gether like  old  friends.  The  same  evening  I 
heard  him  in  the  forecastle  telling  one  of  the 
Filipinos  about  a  girl  named  Marian  with  whom 
he  was  making  great  progress.  And  this  before 
we  were  out  of  the  river !  I  regretted  the  absence 
of  belaying  pins  on  the  ship. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  sometimes  saw 
Devon  and  Marian  together.  But  obviously  the 
girl  was  too  preoccupied  to  appreciate  the  little 
but  sometimes  difficult  things  that  he  did  for  her. 
Mervyn  continued  to  prove  interesting.  And 
since,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  I 
had  declined  to  have  much  to  do  with  anyone  so 
entirely  vicious  and  unreliable,  it  annoyed  me  to 
see  his  growing  intimacy  with  this  girl  whom  I 
could  not  help  admiring. 

It  seemed  that  Devon  had  something  of  the 
same  thought,  quite  aside  from  his  own  interest 
in  the  matter.  And,  in  spite  of  his  difficult  posi- 
tion, he  struck  rather  boldly. 

We  had  just  left  Singapore  and  were  still  in 
the  unforgetable  green  waters  of  the  Malay,  with 
ships  all  around  us  throwing  up  their  smudges  of 
smoke  into  the  still  air.  I  was  working  at  one 
of  the  windows  on  the  promenade,  near  where 
.Marian  was  sitting.  We  had  been  talking  rather 
discursively.  But  just  now  I  was  amusing  my- 
self by  trying  to  make  out  the  names  of  the  va- 
rious ships  around  us.  There  was  the  little  Von 
Hogcndorp,  up  from  Batavia.  That  big,  two- 
stack  passenger  ship  was  the  Paul  Lc  Bon  of 
Versailles,  a  ship  that  I  had  once  seen  in  Ham- 
burg, under  a  more  guttural  name.  The  lean, 
black  freighter,  flying  the  British  flag  from  the 
stern,  was  one  of  the  Clan  line,  from  Glasgow, 
probably  the  Clan  McKenzie.  There  was  a  Liv- 
erpool whaleback,  built  to  beat  the  rates  through 
the  Suez,  before  the  rate  of  toll  was  changed  from 
a  deck  area  to  a  tonnage  basis.  Off  our  star- 
board bow  loomed  the  square  sail  of  a  great  junk, 
come  down  through  the  South  China  sea.  An 


ancient  type,  I  thought.  One  that  defies  time  and 
change,  just  such  a  craft  as  might  have  blundered 
down  here  before  western  civilization  was  thought 
of. 

Then  I  observed  that  Devon  had  appeared  and 
was  talking  to  Marian  as  he  painted  out  the  "holi- 
days" in  the  boat  topping  which  Mervyn  had 
carelessly  applied  a  little  while  before.  At  first, 
the  conversation  was  purely  casual.  Then  it 
turned  unexpectedly. 

"Don't  you  ever  dance?"  Devon  happened  to 
ask. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  not  on  board  this  ship. 
I  don't  think  that  the  passengers,  the  men,  are  any 
too  decent.  I  don't  want  to  have  much  to  do  with 
them." 

"And  do  you  think  that  the  crezv  is  any  better?" 
Devon  asked  with  sufficient  irony. 

"Yes,"  she  affirmed.    "One  or  two." 

Devon  looked  at  her  hard,  and  she  knew  whom 
he  was  thinking  of.    But  she  stood  her  ground. 

"I  tell  you  one  thing  to  remember,"  he  said 
with  great  emphasis.  "Sailors  are  all  alike. 
There  are  no  exceptions." 

"I  can't  believe  that,"  Marian  declared. 

Devon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ever  so  slightly, 
and  went  on  painting. 

Afterward,  I  thought  over  what  Devon  had 
said,  and  I  wondered  if,  indeed,  there  were  any 
exceptions.  Then  I  thought  of  Devon.  And  I 
was  sorrier  than  ever  that  he  should  have  had  to 
be  the  one  to  use  such  a  two-edged  weapon. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Mervyn  had  not 
been  affected  in  the  least,  while  Marian  and  De- 
von avoided  each  other,  by  some  mutual  revul- 
sion of  feeling. 

Then,  while  the  ship  was  lying  in  Manila,  some- 
thing happened  to  entirely  change  the  state  of 
affairs.  It  seemed  that  on  that  evening  Marian 
had  gone  ashore  to  the  theater  with  her  parents. 
They  returned  rather  late,  but  on  account  of  the 
increased  heat  of  the  ship  lying  in  port,  the  girl 
had  stayed  for  a  while  at  a  window  of  the  prom- 
enade, overlooking  the  gangway.  Possibly,  she 
wished  to  know  what  hours  and  what  company 
Mervyn  kept.  At  any  rate  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  young  hero,  in  tow  of  the 
carpenter,  come  tittering  up  the  gangway,  with 
a  woman's  scarf  in  his  hand.  Even  at  that,  no 
great  harm  might  have  been  done,  but  just  as  the 
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two  reached  the  head  of  the  gangway,  Chips 
halted  and  delivered  a  speech,  which  he  sometimes 
repeated  afterwards  for  us,  beginning,  "You  free- 
born  American  raised  in  a  small  town." 

From  a  general  summary  of  Mervyn's  charac- 
ter, Chips  had  gone  into  detail  as  to  his  behavior 
of  the  evening.  It  had  happened  that  several  of 
our  crew  met  at  the  famous  Santa  Ana  Cafe, 
where  they  had  conducted  themselves  in  as  cred- 
itable a  fashion  as  was  expected  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Mervyn,  who  had  ventured  on 
the  edge  of  trouble  several  times  on  account  of 
his  insolence.  Finally,  he  had  precipitated  dis- 
aster on  the  party  by  snatching  a  woman's  scarf 
for  a  souvenir.  In  the  confusion  that  followed, 
Mervyn  was  hurried  away  by  the  carpenter,  and 
Devon,  the  only  sober  one  of  the  party,  was  left 
alone  to  stand  off  an  angry  crowd. 

Marian  must  have  heard  enough  to  give  her  a 
new  light  on  Mervyn.  And,  with  a  sudden  dis- 
gust, she  left  the  promenade  and  went  to  bed 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  wonder  what 
had  become  of  Devon.  But,  in  the  morning, 
when  she  went  on  deck  and  saw  Devon  at  work, 
impassive  as  ever,  with  nothing  to  suggest  his  ad- 
venture of  the  night  before,  except  for  a  slight 
mark  on  his  face,  she  greeted  him  with  greater 
warmth  than  ever  before.  And  if  she  ever  spoke 
to  Mervyn  again  it  was  not  to  his  benefit. 

But  in  Devon  there  was  no  corresponding 
change  of  attitude.  He  continued  to  avoid  Ma- 
rian when  he  could;  and  when  she  put  herself  in 
his  way,  he  maintained  such  a  wall  of  reserve 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  tell  what  his 
emotions  were,  if,  indeed,  he  had  any.  I  guessed, 
though,  that  his  excess  of  stubborn,  self-con- 
tained pride  made  him  feel  that  when  he  had 
failed  once  in  making  his  point,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  take  advantage  of  any  change  of  condi- 
tions which  had  come  later.  Once,  indeed,  he 
had  told  me,  flatly,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
he  resented  the  accidental,  even  when  it  happened 
to  be  in  his  favor,  since  the  accidental  was  cheap. 

This  unexpected  attitude  had  only  the  effect 
of  increasing  what  had  now  become  a  kind  of 
hero  worship  with  Marian.  After  having  missed 
her  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man  for  what  he 
was,  she  now  saw  what  was  possibly  not  there, 
or  at  least  more  than  the  rest  of  us  could  see. 
And  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Devon,  the 
boatswain's  mate,  was  someone  and  something 


else  in  disguise — as.  indeed,  he  might  have  been 
for  all  that  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 

One  trivial  incident  which  I  remember  showed 
the  temper  of  both  Devon  and  Marian.  It  was 
at  boat  drill.  The  crews  of  the  numbers  5  and  7 
boats  were  lined  up  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
hurricane  deck,  facing  each  other,  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  swing  out  the  boats.  It  came  to 
the  ceremony  of  trying  a  life  belt  on  one  of  the 
passengers,  and  Devon  was  officiating  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quartermaster  from  his  boat.  It  was 
Marian  who  stepped  out  from  among  the  pas- 
sengers, somewhat  pale,  but  very  determined. 
Devon  helped  her  into  the  cork  jacket  in  a  me- 
chanical and  impersonal  fashion,  turned  her 
around  abruptly,  so  that  she  was  facing  him,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  tying  of  the  straps,  then 
reversed  the  process,  leaving  her  standing  with 
her  face  away  from  him  when  he  brought  the  life 
belt  back  to  the  boat. 

Yet,  that  evening  Devon  was  so  entirely  pre- 
occupied and  silent  that  I  suspected  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  incident,  slight  as  it  was. 

We  were  past  Honolulu  now,  on  the  home 
stretch.  The  beautiful  unreality  of  the  tropical 
sea  was  gone,  along  with  the  atmosphere  of  im- 
possible romance  and  materialized  dreams.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  squally,  the  gray  sea  was 
troubled  with  rain,  and  the  bare  awning  frames, 
stripped  of  their  canvas,  seemed  like  leafless 
trees  in  autumn.  I  had  often  philosophized  on 
this  swinging  back  to  the  hard  reality  of  life 
'  with  our  home-coming.  But  strangely  enough 
Devon  was  the  one  to  sum  it  up  most  clearly. 
He  and  I  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  fore- 
castle, watching  a  cold  rain  whip  across  the  shin- 
ing" decks. 

"The  tropics,"  Devon  said,  slowly,  "the  tropics 
are  only  our  dream,  after  all.  And  this  rough 
weather  wakes  us  up  before  we  can  get  into  port." 
Then  he  added,  with  just  a  touch  of  bitterness, 
"That  is  why  I  never  bring  anything  back  with 
me  from  these  places.  You  can't  bring  anything 
out  of  dreams." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  passed  Marian,  in  her 
steamer  chair,  on  the  deserted  promenade  deck. 
She  was  holding  a  book  open  on  her  lap  with  one 
hand,  and  watching  the  rain  storm  against  the . 
closed  windows.  The  happy  look  had  gone  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  looked  small  and  cold.  What  a 
beastly  day,  I  thought. 
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"Well,"I  said,  trying  to  be  cheerful,  "San  Fran- 
cisco tomorrow  afternoon." 

"So  soon?"  she  asked,  absently,  still  watching 
the  rain.  And  I  went  aft  and  below,  still  think- 
ing what  a  bad  day  it  was. 

The  next  afternoon  we  were  sliding  past  fa- 
miliar ships,  lying  at  their  piers,  as  we  crept  in 
toward  our  own  berth.  When  I  finished  stand- 
ing by  the  windlass  with  Chips,  and  had  changed 
my  clothes  to  go  ashore,  the  big  shore  gangway 
was  out,  and  the  passengers  were  already  disem- 
barking. Devon,  still  in  his  dungarees,  was  stand- 
ing alone,  with  his  back  to  the  rail,  not  far  from 
the  gangway. 

I  stood  near  him  and  watched  the  passengers 
leave.  There  went  the  Persian  fur  dealer  and 
his  daughters;  there  was  Gilson,  the  big  blonde 
oil  driller,  who  wrote  "God's  country"  as  the 
destination  on  his  steamer  chair,  after  three  years 
in  India.  There  was  the  cabaret  girl ;  there  went 
the  jeweler  from  Ceylon,  and  there,  the  poor 
deck  passenger,  who  had  been  sick.  There,  with 
her  eager  son,  went  the  sad-faced  little  woman 
who  had  come  on  board  at  Manila,  where  her 
husband  was  staying  for  another  year.  There 
was  the  man  who  had  not  been  sober  since  he 
came  on  board  at  Penang.  There  went  the  mis- 
sionaries— 

Marian  broke  away  from  the  procession  of 


passengers  and  came  to  where  Devon  was  stand- 
ing. With  an  impulsive  little  gesture,  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  with  one  small,  white  fin- 
ger touching  his  bronze-colored  wrist. 

Then  she  said,  very  directly,  "Remember  what 
you  said  about  sailors  all  being  alike?  I  know 
why  you  said  it."  She  was  looking  up  at  him 
wistfully,  like  a  child.  "That  didn't  include  you, 
did  it?" 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  which  told 
that  she  was  ready  to  believe  him  before  he  said 
No.  The  seconds  passed.  A  cold  gust  of  wind 
whisked  down  the  deck,  stirring  the  collar  of 
Devon's  blouse.  But  Devon  remained  unmoved. 
Then  he  looked  down  at  Marian,  in  answer  to  her 
question.    "Yes,"  he  said. 

She  stood  there,  baffled  and  unconvinced.  She 
did  not  believe  it.  And  meanwhile  her  parents 
were  waiting  at  the  gangway. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Good-bye." 

Then  she  turned  away  and  went  back  to  where 
her  parents  were  waiting.  When  they  had  gone, 
Devon  suddenly  laughed.  But,  even  as  his  head 
was  thrown  back,  the  laughter  went  from  his 
eyes,  and  was  followed  by  a  look  of  pain.  In 
a  moment  it  was  gone,  and  his  face  became  im- 
passive and  composed,  as  always. 


Three  Snapshots 


By  Mollie  WlNDISH 


THE  moon  was  just  breaking  over  the  trees 
like  a  great  golden  halo  ;  the  wind  rustled 
on  the  slope,  caressing  the  tall  lithe  grasses 
and  crooning  softly  in  the  treetops.  With  nim- 
ble tread,  like  the  velvet-footed  deer,  a  girl  sped 
up  the  hillside,  followed  by  her  lover — breath- 
less and  panting.  Tall,  slender,  supple,  half- 
savage,  she  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
looked  across  the  slumbering  valley  to  the  moun- 
tains. She  held  out  her  arms,  as  if  in  suppli- 
cation. And  the  man,  who  understood  not  her 
longing,  who  only  followed  because  he  loved,' 
tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  to  hold  her,  to 
tame  the  wild  spirit  of  her.  But  she  shook  him 
off,  and  leaped  aside. 

"No,  no  !"  she  cried,  still  holding  him  off.  "Do 
not  try  to  tame  me  ;  do  not  teach  me  to  live  as 
you  wish  ;  you  would  have  me  live  in  your  house 
always,  as  in  a  cage  ;  you  would  have  me  cease 
my  wanderings,  to  live  through  you,  to  speak 
through  you,  to  spend  my  days  as  your  spirit 
wills.  I  cannot  live  for  you  alone !  there  is  so 
much  in  the  world  to  live  for.  I  cannot !  I  must 
not !  I  will  not !" 

So  saying,  she  turned  and  fled  down  the  hill- 
side, and  the  man,  gazing  into  his  empty  hands, 
wondered. 

Next  day  she  went  out  of  his  life,  forever. 
2 

The  man  and  the  woman  live  pleasantly  in  the 
little  white  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He 
likes  the  many  little  things  she  does  for  his  com- 
fort, and  she  takes  joy  in  the  geraniums  that 
border  the  walk  and  the  morning-glories  that 
twine  about  the  trellis.  Hut  sometimes  when 
the  wind  rustles  on  the  slope  and  the  moon  breaks 
over  the  trees  like  a  great  golden  halo,  the  man 
forgets  the  woman  he  calls  "wife"  and  who  sits 
at  breakfast  with  him ;  he  forgets  her  to  hasten 


breathlessly  up  the  hillside  and  wait  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  while  the  wind  blows  softly  about  him  and 
croons  in  the  bowing  treetops.  And  he  stands  with 
outstretched  arms  till  the  bell  in  the  tower  stirs 
the  slumbering  valley  and  today  passes  over  the 
threshold  into  tomorrow.  Then  he  walks  quietly 
back  to  the  little  white  house. 

And  the  woman  he  calls  "wife,"  who  sits  at 
breakfast  with  him,  as  she  brushes  his  mud- 
spattered  clothes  and  picks  the  burs  from  them, 
says :  "Poor  dear,  you  should  not  have  taken 
the  short-cut  last  night ;  the  weeds  have  grown 
so,  and  the  mud  is  deep." 

The  man,  behind  his  mask  of  lather,  shaves 
in  silence. 

3 

Far  from  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  pleasant 
little  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  girl 
has  dreamed  dreams  and  hoped  hopes  and  lived 
her  life  as  she  planned  to  live  it.  And  often  at 
night,  children  and  their  mothers,  and  other 
girls,  kneel  a  little  longer  at  their  bedsides  to 
breathe  a  prayer  for  their  guide — for  her  whose 
face  is  ever  to  the  light,  who  helps  the  weary 
with  their  burdens,  and  whose  footsteps  on  the 
untrodden  steeps  of  life  make  the  pathway  easier 
for  faltering  climbers. 

lint  sometimes  when  the  wind  is  on  the  slope, 
and  the  moon  breaks  over  the  trees  like  a  great 
golden  halo — she  leaves  her  busy  desk  to  hurry 
up  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  great,  noisy,  bust- 
ling city.  As  she  stands,  silhouetted  against  a 
luminous  sky,  she  closes  her  eyes  to  see  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  stretches  her  arms  toward 
them  ;  a  voice  seems  to  come  to  her  on  the  wind, 
and  there  is  a  light  on  her  face  that  is  not  from 
the  rising  moon.  Soon  she  turns  slowly  down 
the  hillside;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  stoops 
to  pick  a  bit  of  shrub  ;  she  walks  on,  holding  it 
between  her  lips.    It  is  a  sprig  of  bittersweet. 


Brain 


By  C.  WlLHELMSON 


ELLART  is  developing  alarming  symptoms 
of  some  nervous  affliction,  the  physician 
says.  Perhaps  the  old  doctor  is  mistaken 
— I  do  not  know — but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  slight  frame  is  gradually  getting  thinner,  his 
irritable  restlessness  has  increased,  he  speaks  of 
his  morbid,  uncanny  fancies  more  often.  It  may 
be  that  I  am  taking  a  too  serious  view  of  Ellart's 
malady  ;  but  the  unnatural  luminosity  in  his  eyes 
(the  physician  says  they  are  neuropathic),  the 
pathetic  drooping  of  the  thin  bloodless  lips,  his 
exorbitant  hankering  for  occultism — all  this  is 
causing  me  worry.  He  has  always  smoked 
to  excess,  but  of  late  his  craving  for  nicotine  has 
become  inordinate,  has  nearly  reached  the  point 
of  frenzy.  His  bony  talon  fingers  are  almost 
constantly  occupied  in  preparing  yellow  ciga- 
rettes, smoothing,  rolling  them  into  shape  .    .  . 

"Ruth,  I  have  just  found  a  most  sublime 
passage  in  Swedenborg's  'The  Angelic  Wisdom 
of  the  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  and  Omni- 
presence of  Those  I! 'ho  Share  the  Eternity  and 
Immensity  of  God' — that  noise  is  horrid.   Ugh  !" 

I  nod  an  assent.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  re- 
prove Ellart,  although  I,  who  have  never  had  a 
child  of  my  own,  adore  the  two  little  ones  play- 
ing in  the  neighboring  yard.  Tn  spite  of  Ellart's 
apparently  contemptuous,  derisory  attitude  to- 
ward mankind  in  general,  he  has  an  affectionate 
way  of  greeting  me — his  wife — and  somehow 
I  always  sympathize  with  him.  Ellart's  head, 
with  its  closely-cropped  straw-colored  hair,  is 
leaning  back  against  the  brown  cushion  of  the 
old  easy  chair,  so  that  the  pallid,  smoothly-shaven 
face  is  turned  upward.  Holding  the  book  square- 
ly in  front  of  him  with  one  white  hand,  he  gazes 
at  the  page  with  a  searching,  almost  insanely 
intense  wistfulness. 

Ellart  knew  Almon,  the  old  spiritualist,  only 
for  a  year,  but  the  year  has  changed  him  terribly. 
I  cannot  help  shuddering  when  T  think  of  his 
attachment  to  Almon.  Somehow,  I  always  bore 
a  violent,  inconquerable  dislike  toward  the  old 
man,  in  spite  of  his  kindly  appearance  and  softly 
pleasant  way  of  speaking.  Ellart  hardly  notices 
me  any  more.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  interested 
in  anything  but  the  books  he  is  constantly  read- 


ing, books  dealing  with  occult  sciences,  psychic 
phenomena,  spiritualism.  Now  Almon  is  dead, 
perhaps  Ellart  will  be  his  own  self  again.  1 
must  treat  him  with  every  possible  consideration, 
lie  must  know  how  much  I  care.  He  is  evidently 
in  grief  because  of  Almon's  death.  If  he  could 
only  forget.    But  perhaps  he  will  in  time. 

Now  he  has  evidently  forgotten  my  presence. 
He  is  completely  absorbed' in  the  perusal  of  the 
bulky  obscure  volume.  Oh,  how  I  shrink  from 
the  task  of  reminding  him  that  we  must  go  to 
that  horrid  funeral ! 

"Ellart,  the  funeral  procession  will  leave 
Almon's  house  in  less  than  an  hour." 

The  book  drops.  Like  one  waking  from  sleep, 
Ellart  lays  his  bony  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

"Funeral  procession — Almon.  Ah,  my  God! 
We  must  go,  my  dear,  we  must  go  immediately." 

He  seems  to  be  dazed.  I  must  help  him  to  put 
on  a  clean  collar.  How  I  love  these  little  services 
to  Ellart   .   .  . 

We  walk  out  into  the  brisk  morning  air.  The 
atmosphere  bears  a  darkish,  depressing  appear- 
ance. The  gusty  autumn  wind  is  raising  capri- 
cious clouds  of  dust  from  the  smoothly  paved 
street.  Almon's  house  is  in  the  suburbs,  and  we 
must  go  there  in  a  trolley  car. 

Heavens!  From  where  does  he  get  this  in- 
conceivable strength?  My  foot  slipped,  and  El- 
lart picked  me  up  as  if  I  had  been  a  child.  His 
nervously  shaking,  frail  form  is  apparently  pos- 
sessed with  some  strange  force  which  is  incom- 
prehensible. Perhaps — but  the  thought  is  too 
horrid  ...  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  derange- 
ment of  the  mind  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
temporary  increase  in  physical  strength. 

The  car  is  filled  almost  to  its  capacity.  The 
noise  is  harassing  Ellart  to  the  extreme  .  .  . 
I  am  more  and  more  worried  .  .  . 

Among  the  passengers,  two  poorly  dressed 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  attract  my  attention. 
The  boy  has  laid  an  enormous  stack  of  news- 
papers under  the  cushioned  seat,  and  keeps  on 
looking  at  them  constantly,  as  if  afraid  that 
some  one  might  steal  them.  The  girl,  a  slight 
thing,  possibly  ten  years  of  age,  has  an  utterly 
naive  expression  of  childish  joy  on  her  patheti- 
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call)'  thin,  drawn  face.  Seemingly  unconscious 
of  her  surroundings,  she  sits  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  quietness,  absorbed  in  some  deep  medi- 
tation, some  daydream  of  youth,  perhaps.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  onlookers,  she  suddenly 
stands  up  and  makes  a  motion  as  if  about  to 
embrace  a  middle-aged  woman  who  sits  directly 
opposite  her  in  the  crowded  car.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  her  movement  comes  to  an  abrupt 
halt,  and  her  pinched  little  face  takes  on  a  rich 
cochineal-red  hue.  Then  the  pretentiously  elegant 
form  of  the  conductor  appears  in  the  doorway. 
The  effect  of  the  rhythmic  cadence  in  his  an- 
nouncement, "Twenty-third,  Twenty-third,"  is 
broken,  rather  unexpectedly,  with  a  gratuitous, 
"The  big  circus  is  putting  up  here,  folks,"  which 
sounds  entirely  human.  The  children  pick  up 
the  newspapers  and  walk  out. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  Ellart  had  begun  to 
watch  the  little  girl  with  intent  curiosity. 

"1  thought  that  the  child  had  an  unearthly  look 
upon  her  face,"  he  says,  in  his  low,  well-modu- 
lated voice.  "But  no,  it  is  not  possible.  I  have 
no  hope  of  ever  seeing"  the  angel  of  Cod  upon 
earth.  Ah,  Swedenborg !  You  did  not  tell  when 
she  is  to  appear.  B-alzac's  Seraphita  was  noth- 
ing but  a  product  of  imagination.  And  she  has 
never  come.  She  has  never  come.  Now  he  is 
gone.  He  is  gone.  He  is  to  be  transformed  .  .  . 
And  1  am  left  ..." 

What  strange  things  he  is  saying.  His  mind 
is  wandering,  evidently. 

"How  would  you  interpret  the  little  girl's 
singular  behavior?"  I  am  hoping  to  draw  Fllart 
into  a  conversation. 

"A  case  of  pseudopsia,"  answers  Ellart.  "As 
Plato  says,  'The  view  of  things  by  means  of  the 
eyes  is  full  of  deception,  as  also  is  that  through 
the  ear  and  other  senses  .  .  .  that  it  is  the  brain 
which  produces  the  perception  of  hearing,  see- 
ing, and  smelling.'  The  child,  evidently  a  home- 
less waif,  had  a  vision  of  a  fertile  garden,  filled 
with  all  the  brightness  of  early  summer,  which 
promised  to  fulfill  the  highest  expectations  of 
her  childish  soul.  She  saw  leafy  trees,  the  slen- 
der branches  of  which  were  faintly  quivering 
in  the  balmy  wind  that  gently  blew  in  the  gar- 
den ;  she  saw  flowers  blossoming  with  the  fresh 
beauty  of  the  spring,  gleaming  in  myriad  colors  ; 
she  saw  an  ivory-clad  little  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  beauty,  and  the  mother  of  which 


she  perhaps  has  often  dreamed  waiting  for  her 
with  open  arms.  The  power  of  the  mind  is  im- 
mense. Anxiety  and  longing,  as  well  as  fear, 
are  capable  of  producing  illusions.  Poor  child." 

It  is  when  he  speaks  thus  that  I  fully  under- 
stand my  affection  toward  this  strange,  chimeri- 
cal soul,  whose  propensity  to  the  abstruse  and 
the  grotesque  is  accompanied  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  whose  haughty  intolerance 
veils  a  heart  of  hearts  that  abounds  in  fellow 
feeling. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  house  of  mourning. 
The  strange  aggregation  of  people,  the  ebon 
coffin,  the  entire  ghastly  procession  I  observe 
as  if  in  a  nightmare;  but  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  violent  agitation  of  mind  which  possesses 
Ellart,  and  I  hear  his  incessant  murmuring, 
"Master,  master,  why  can't  I  share  your  trans- 
formation ?" 

There  is  no  God.  There  cannot  be  a  merciful 
God. 

When  the  big  lumps  of  gravel  and  soil  and 
the  bones  which  the  digger  has  dug  up  from 
the  earth  ( this  cemetery  has  been  used  for  a  long 
time  )  drop  on  the  coffin  with  dull  thuds,  I  have 
to  sustain  Ellart  with  my  arm  in  order  to  keep 
him  from  falling,  lint  he  is  not  conscious  of  my 
arm.  He  has  no  eyes  for  me.  I  am  nothing  to 
him — nothing. 

Huge  masses  of  somber  threatening  clouds  are 
assembling  on  the  autumnal  sky.  The  church 
bells  nearby  are  tolling  in  a  solemn,  infinitely 
depressing  monotone.  I  shall  never  forget  this 
dark  hour  ...  It  will  haunt  me  in  my  sleep — 
that  green,  circular  band  fluttering  in  the  wind 
— that  deftly  woven,  verdant  wreath  of  bay 
laurel,  with  its  oblong  leaves  glimmering  with 
the  first  few  crystalline  raindrops  of  the  com- 
ing storm,  and  the  white  hand  that  lays  it  on 
the  fresh  earth — the  kneeling  form,  the  deathly 
white  face  of  one  whom  I  love  .  .  . 

At  last  the  hateful  obsequies  are  over,  and 
we  return  home.  Ellart  remains  in  his  mood 
of  deep  gloom.  He  refuses  to  speak  to  me.  At 
times  his  cadaverous  face  is  expressive  of  some 
nameless  burning  longing — for  what,  I  do  not 
know.  He  does  not  even  read.  He  remains 
seated  in  his  chair  and  looks  out  upon  the  street, 
or  walks  to  and  fro  on  the  floor,  with  his  bony 
hands  behind  his  back. 

I  am  sick  and  weary.     I  wish  that  I  could 
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cry,  but  it  is  impossible.  Surely  there  cannot 
be  a  God,  or  he  would  mitigate  my  suffering. 

Someone  is  behind  the  door.  Ah,  it  is  the 
neighbor's  collie.  I  shall  let  it  in.  Ellart  used 
to  be  fond  of  the  dog.  Perhaps  it  will  bring  a 
smile  upon  his  face  now. 

But  no.  When  the  dog — a  large  heavy  ani- 
mal— goes  near  him,  he  lifts  it  up  bodily,  seem- 
ingly without  any  great  effort,  and  throws  it 
out.  I  tremble  at  this  unnatural  show  of  strength, 
and  this  ferocity  in  one  who  has  always  been 
gentle  toward  animals. 

Perhaps  I  should  call  the  doctor  again.  But 
no.  It  will  do  no  good.  It  will  only  irritate  him. 
If  he  would  only  sleep. 

"Ellart,  you  are  tired.  Please  do  take  some 
rest.    For  ray  sake,  Ellart." 

Finally  he  lies  upon  the  bed,  but  without  un- 
dressing. He  is,  not  paying  any  attention  to  me. 
He  does  not  even  answer  my  questions.  Fie  is 
murmuring:  "Oh,  to  be  free!  Master,  master, 
why  can  not  I  share  your  transformation  into  a 
higher,  free  being?" 

Thank  God — he  sleeps.  I  must  sit  here  close 
to  him.  I  must  not  leave  him.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  the  doctor  has 
warned  me.  I  shall  sit  here  on  the  sofa  and 
watch  and  wait.  He  will  probably  need  me  .  .  . 
How  terribly  fatigued  I  am.  But  I  shall  not 
sleep.  I  must  not  .  .  . 

The  room  has  suddenly  become  cold.  There 
is  a  thunderstorm  outside — it  must  be  a  thunder- 
storm, for  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning  just 
now.  God  !  I  have  slept  many,  many  hours,  and 
Fllart's  bed  is  empty.  How  my  temples  are  burn- 
ing! Ah,  another  flash  of  lightning. 
"Ellart,  Ellart!" 

W  hat  influence  from  hell  has  kept  me  sleeping 
through  this  storm?  He  is  gone!  He  is  gone! 
The  whispers  of  the  fiendish  spirits  that  have 
invaded  this  room  do  not  have  to  tell  me  where 
he  is.  I  know.  And  I  shall  go  to  him.  I  shall 
go  to  him  through  the  night  and  through  the 
storm.  .  .  . 

"Hello!  Yes,  send  a  cab,  immediately.  Please 
tell  the  driver  to  make  haste  ..." 

I  cannot  bear  waiting.    I  shall  go  out  .  .  . 
At  last.   Here  is  the  taxi. 
"Start  now,  and  drive  fast." 
The  thunder,  and  the  rain,  falling  in  a  rattling- 


torrent  upon  the  roof  of  the  cab,  make  music 
that  soothes  my  anguish  .  .  . 

The  cab  has  stopped.  The  driver  is  speaking 
to  me : 

"P.eg  pardon,  madame.  This  is  the  address 
you  gave  me — but  .  .  .  ' 

"Yes,  yes,  you  wait  for  me  here.  I  shall  be 
back  soon.    Wait  for  me." 

"Madame,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you 
want  to  go  to  that  place  alone  in  this  darkness? 
Perhaps  I  can  help.    I  will  go  with  you  if — " 

"No,  no,  no!  What  could  you  do,  my  friend?" 

Flere  is  the  gate.  I  remember  the  way  per- 
fectly well,  and  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning 
will  show  me  the  path. 

I  knew,  I  knew!  There  are  the  piles  of  freshly 
dug  earth  that  I  expected  to  see.  Something- 
white  gleams  here  and  there  among  the  rain- 
washed  piles  of  soil.  If  the  lightning  would 
only  flash  oftener.   I  want  to  see  .  .  . 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  so  you  have  followed  me,  after 
all,  driver!  Do  you  see  the  piles  of  fresh  earth, 
and  the  wreath  of  bay  laurel  all  crumpled  up 
and  partly  covered  with  mud  ?  The  earth  has 
just  been  dug.  Don't  you  see  the  bones  scattered 
in  the  gravel,  and  that  white  hand  sticking  from 
the  grave?  You  don't?  Wait  till  the  lightning- 
flashes  again,  my  good  man,  and  you  will  see. 
There !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Driver,  do  you  know 
why  they  dig  up  bones  and  then  put  them  back 
into  the  earth  ?  .  .  .  You  see  that  he  has  dug  it 
open.  But  it  is  only  a  joke.  Do  you  hear?  It 
is  a  devilish  joke  he  has  played  on  me.  The 
grave  was  filled  only  today.  But  even  at  that 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work  to  dig  it  open. 
He  is  getting  well.  Fie  must  be  getting  well, 
or  he  would  not  be  so  strong.  You  understand 
that,  don't  you  ?  There,  the  lightning  is  flashing 
continuously  now.  You  see  the  bony  hand  now. 
It  is  his,  my  husband's. 

The  hand  has  blue  streaks  on  it.  It  must  be 
cold,  cold.  The  joke  has  gone  far  enough  now, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  He  ought  to  come  out  to  me. 
I  love  him  .  .  .  Driver,  I  am  falling.  How  can 
1  burn  like  this  when  the  rain  is  so  cold?  He 
ought  to  come  to  me.   Fie  ought  to  ... 

Darkness.  The  illuminating  flashes  of  light- 
ning have  ceased — or  has  there  been  any  il- 
lumination ? 


The  Locust  Lane 


By  Katherine  Beswick 

Hark !  my  love  comes  riding,  riding  up  the  locust  lane ; 

Hear  his  horse's  foot-steps— he  is  pausing  at  the  gate; 
Quick !  he  must  not  see  me  watching,  watching  at  the  pane. 
~  Flutt'ring  heart  of  mine,  be  patient.   Ah,  'tis  hard  to  wait. 

Snowy  white,  the  locust  blooms  caress  him  as  he  comes.    .    .  . 

"Kiss  me,  love,  ah,  kiss  me!    I  must  soon  away  again." 
Bugle  calls  are  mingled  with  the  sound  of  rolling  drums, 

As  my  love  goes  riding,  riding  down  the  locust  lane. 

Oh,  the  snowy  blossoms  fade,  and  winter's  numbing  chill 

Brings  a  silent  anguish  to  my  soul — a  choking  pain.    .    .  . 
Spring  and  perfume  come  again,  my  longing  heart  to  fill. 
Hark !  a  sound  of  footsteps  echoes  down  the  locust  lane. 

Muffled  by  the  carpeting  of  blossoms  on  the  way, 

Slow  he  comes,  and  silent,  as  though  Death  were  at  the  rein 

Bloodless,  lifeless,  clings  he  to  his  horse.    Ah,  Heaven,  say 
'Tis  not  he  comes  riding,  riding  up  the  locust  lane. 
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Mighty  California 


UNCERTAIN,  yet  optimistic  as  the  regular 
Stanford  man  is,  he  has  never  stood  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  year  and  looked 
upon  possibilities  more  to  his  liking.  There  is 
no  unquestioned  supremacy  in  any  sport ;  but 
Stanford  never  did  have  unquestioned  superiority 
until  after  games  have  been  played. 

In  possibilities  we  have  never  asked  more. 
Our  chief  rival  seems  to  hold  first  position  in 
the  land,  in  at  least  two  sports.  Stanford,  on 
the  face  of  things,  is  considered  weak.  Yet  those 
who  really  followed  closely  developments  of  the 
past  year  know  of  many  definite  elements  point- 
ing toward  possible,  even  probable  victory  for 
the  Cardinal  in  a  majority  of  the  major  athletic 
contests  ;  and  victory  over  California  will  never 
carry  greater  significance. 

Followers  of  the  Cardinal  know,  for  example, 
that  38  to  0  is  not  the  true,  or  rather  not  the 
whole  story  of  the  last  big-game.  Neither  is 
the  10-0  score  of  the  first  half.  But  let  that 
pass,  though  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  for 
optimism  among  Stanford  athletes  today.  Cer- 
tain definite  handicaps  will  not  exist  this  year  ! 
Stanford  men  know,  too,  that  the  indefinite  pro- 
bation penalty  will  not  hang  over  our  teams  like 
the  famed  sword  of  Damocles,  and  unlike  it 


falling  every  now  and  then  to  remove  a  star 
end  or  half-back. 

Cardinal  followers  know  that  our  football 
budget  has  been  increased  to  proportions  com- 
mensurate with  the  development  of  competition 
that  means  the  building  of  teams.  They  know 
that  Stanford  graduates  are  beginning  to  take 
hold,  picking  future  Stanford  men  and  aiding 
them  over  the  tuition  barrier.  In  fact,  the  class 
of  1925  includes  a  few  of  these  picked  men. 
Those  in  touch  with  the  situation  know  that  the 
new  stadium  and  basketball  pavilion  mean  ex- 
panded and  belter  schedules,  budgets,  and  poli- 
cies for  the  future. 

They  know  of  the  next  track  season,  though 
now  it  seems  a  little  distant,  that  "Dink"  Temple- 
ton  has  possibilities  of  a  powerful  squad  even 
at  this  early  date.  They  know  that  in  football 
we  have  assembled  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
best  rounded  coaching  staffs  Stanford  has  ever 
had — Van  Cent,  Canning,  Templeton,  and  Fitz- 
gerald. 

California  stands  at  her  mightiest.  Stanford 
uncertain!  and  weak?  The  setting  is  splendid- 
let  the  year  roll  on. 

W.  F.  L. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AS  STRIKE- 
BREAKERS 

When  certain  labor  problems  are  discussed,  it 
is  the  long-established  axiom  that  to  be  familiar 
with  the  ground  is  to  be  prejudiced,  and  to  be 
prejudiced  is  to  be  disqualified  from  judgment; 
the  implied  conclusion  being  that  the  only  true 
judge  of  such  matters  is  the  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  question  involved.  With  this 
prejudice  in  mind,  in  dealing  with  the  part  played 
by  college  students  in  the  recent  marine  strike, 
the  writer  feels  almost  hopelessly  disqualified  by 
virtue  of  having  spent  several  years  both  at  sea 
and  at  college. 

Particularly  in  the  last  few  years,  the  large 
number  of  young  men  mobilized  in  colleges  has 
become  a  considerable  factor  in  the  breaking  of 
railroad,  stevedore,  marine,  and  other  strikes. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
background  situation  of  the  marine  strike,  since 
such  public  education  as  there  has  been  in  marine 
affairs  has  resulted  in  the  curious  spectacle  of 
American  citizens  on  land  driving  American  citi- 
zens from  the  sea,  on  the  grounds  of  "patriot- 
ism."   At  best,  the  average  citizen  believed  that 
the  seamen  went  on  strike  in  protest  against  a 
wage  reduction.    As  it  happened,  even  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent  was  not 
the  main  factor  in  calling  a  strike  at  such  a  hope- 
lessly inopportune  time.    In  reality,  the  fight  cen- 
tered around  the  apparently  harmless  and  insig- 
nificant clause  which  abolished  overtime.    To  the 
casual  observer,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  mere 
quibble.    Unfortunately,  there  is  a  catch  to  the 
proposition.    Overtime  was  the  name  for  work 
out  of  regular  hours,  provided  that  it  was  not  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo.    Thus,  work 
in  any  kind  of  emergency  was  not  classed  as  over- 
time. Often  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  work 
which  a  crew  was  called  on  to  perform  was  out 
of  regular  hours,  and  work  which  paid  nothing, 
since  it  was  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  The 
writer  has  yet  to  see  a  crew  that  did  not  take  pride 
in  this  fact.    But  under  the  new  conditions,  this 
fine  tradition  disappears.    As  things  stand,  since 
the  strike,  the  length  of  the  working  day  at  sea 
is  left  to  the  whim  and  mercy  of  the  captain  or 
company.    And  the  only  arbitrary  limit  is  the 
length  of  a  day,  or  24  hours.    If  such  conditions 
remain  unmodified,  we  can  well  look  for  a  re- 


version to  the  former  brutality  and  smoldering 
discontent  which  once  characterized  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  ship  on  the  high  seas.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  such  a  condition  existed  until  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago,  and  only  disap- 
peared with  the  coming  of  the  humane  regula- 
tions which  are  now  done  away  with,  the  rever- 
sion seems  likely. 

Some  discerning  minds  have  seen  no  little  irony 
in  the  fact  that  as  intelligent  a  group  as  college 
men  should  have  played  an  important  part  in  this 
backward  step.  And  it  has  given  rise  to  the  cry 
of  colleges  being  Capitalistic,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  nonsense. 

The  truth  is  that  college  students  are  only  in- 
telligent in  matters  which  concern  them.  In  prac- 
tical affairs,  they  are  probably  the  worst  informed 
of  all  classes.  Those  who  have  grown  from  child- 
hood to  a  kind  of  maturity  in  a  continuous  series 
of  schools  can  not  be  expected  to  have  intelligent 
reactions  toward  things  which  have  not  begun  to 
affect  them. 

Against  those  who  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  conditions  of  a  strike,  and  decide  from  the 
facts  that  it  should  be  broken,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said.  But  the  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  college 
man  who  comes  in  this  class.  Among  a  fair  num- 
ber of  college  strike-breakers  he  found  that  about 
5  per  cent  were  aware  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  strike  which  they  helped  to  break.  And 
there  was  none  at  all  who  cared. 

The  psychology  of  it  all  is  strictly  unmoral. 
A  college  man  sees  the  opportunity  of  a  tempo- 
rarv,  lucrative  job,  or  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  with 
the  possible  Romance  and  Adventure  involved, 
and  he  takes  it  without  once  stopping  to  consider 
the  effect  which  must  be  felt  by  the  man  who  has 
to  make  his  living  by  the  sea — long  after  he  has 
found  that  Adventure  died  some  little  time  ago, 
and  that  Romance  may  never  have  lived. 

Labor  leaders  may  spend  a  long  time  in  decid- 
ing that  colleges  are  becoming  Capitalistic,  or  in 
working  out  the  psychological  process  by  which 
the  intelligent  college  man  becomes  a  strike- 
breaker. But  the  entire  process  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  simple  psychology  of  a  child,  or  savage, 
who  sees  a  desirable  fruit — and  eats  it. 

In  time,  we  hope  that  such  naive  reactions  will 
give  place  to  more  thoughtful  proceedure,  and 
that  those  students  who  have  not  done  so  will 
come  to  the  realization  that  the  democracy  of  our 
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University  is  related  to  our  people  and  country  at 
large,  rather  than  being  the  kind  which  might  be 
practiced  within  the  circle  of  a  royal  family. 

A.  B. 


RESTING  ON  THEIR  OARS 
By  Wylie  Kii. Patrick 

Reports  from  Washington  for  several  months 
have  revealed  continual  squabbling  between  Sen- 
ator Johnson  and  his  new  colleague,  Shortridge, 
over  the  appointment  of  Federal  officials  in  Cali- 
fornia. State  officers  recently  dismissed  by  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  charge  that  the  mild-mannered 
executive  is  quietly  building  a  machine  to  insure 
his  reelection  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  The 
local  representative  of  Johnson  in  San  Francisco. 
Sheriff  Tom  Flynn,  has  lately  been  troubled  by 
the  apportionment  of  political  plums  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  "prophet  of  reform." 

And  this  in  California,  heralded  as  die  model 
state  of  purified  politics!  No  doubt  the  reports 
carry  the  exaggeration  which  always  accom- 
panies a  partisan  version  of  political  fights. 
Equally  certain  is  the  actual  practice  by  the 
"progressive"  representatives  of  California  in 
manipulating  political  machinery  in  a  way  fa- 
vorable to  the  present  occupants  of  offices. 

California,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted,  has 
reached  a  stage  toward  which  she  has  been  drift- 
ing for  several  years  and  which  must  be  passed 
if  she  is  not  to  revert  to  the  machine  rule  of  a 
decade  ago.  In  1910,  Hiram  Johnson  was  elected 
Governor  on  the  now  famous  slogan,  "Kick  the 
S.  P.  out  of  Politics."  The  S.  P.  was  kicked 
out  of  politics  with  characteristic  Johnsonian 
vigor.  Following  the  rapid  enactment  into  law  of 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  proposals,  the 
California  group  which  is  styled  as  "progressive" 
has  calmly  announced  that  the  state  is  regen- 
erated. The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this 
astonishing  attitude  is  that  the  state  government 
can  be  safely  turned  over  to  those  who  saved 
California  from  S.  P. -ism  and  the  people,  free 
from  worry,  need  not  be  bothered  by  the  in- 
tricies  of  state  politics. 

Admittedly,  during  the  reign  of  Hiram  I,  de- 
sired reforms  were  accomplished.  Doubtless  the 
Stephens  administration  is  free  both  from  cor- 


ruption and  from  crude  manifestations  of  boss 
rule.  The  progressive  in  office,  however,  is  not 
the  holy  zealot  of  reform  that  he  is  when  on 
the  "outside  looking  in."  His  determination  for 
reforms,  enthusiastically  proposed,  is  diluted  by 
difficulty  of  translation  into  practice.  When  a 
certain  measure  of  progress  has  been  made,  the 
reaction  sets  in.  His  mental  attitude  changes 
from  that  of  an  insurgent  fiercely  attacking  the 
existing  order  to  that  of  a  standpatter  defend- 
ing present  conditions. 

The  pitfall  of  the  progressive  is  to  embody 
his  creed  in  a  number  of  concrete  measures  to  the 
exclusion  of  an  attitude  of  mind  willing  to  accept 
modification  or  extension  of  his  pet  panaceas.  If 
it  happens,  as  has  been  the  California  experience, 
that  the  initial  proposals  of  the  progressive 
are  placed  on  the  statute  books,  he  is  prone  to 
conclude  that  the  so-called  reformation  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  Besides — the  fall  crops  must 
be  planted  or  an  addition  to  the  store  completed. 
The  young  men  who  so  largely  composed  the 
"insurgent"  group  are  now  settling  down  to  a 
comfortable  middle  age.  Possibly  revealing  a  ten- 
dency towards  baldness  and  paunches,  the  for- 
mer zealot  is  now  placidly  viewing  his  prosperity 
through  the  smoke  of  a  Havana  after  a  porter- 
house instead  of  gesturing  for  reform  with  a 
nickel  stogy  which  followed  "hamberger  and."  In 
short,  the  California  progressive  of  a  decade  ago 
is  the  conservative  of  today. 

Illuminating  the  situation  and  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  Stanford  is  the  attitude  of  men  who 
as  Stanford  students  played  a  role,  quite  minor 
it  is  true,  in  the  reform  movement  of  a  decade 
ago  and  who  now  are  attached  to  a  watered 
form  of  progressiveism  which  believes  in  ad- 
vancing "with  the  brakes  on."  A  number  as 
campaign  organizers  or  speakers  were  not  with- 
out value  in  aiding  the  movement.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  files  of  The  Sequoia  from  1908  to 
1911,  reveals  many  articles  urging  reform  in 
different  phases  of  government.  Today  a  num- 
ber of  those  amateur  politicians  are  attached  to 
the  state  administration  as  officials  or  belong  to 
that  group  known  as  "highly  respectable  and 
sane  citizens." 

Following  the  idealism  of  the  Civil  War  this 
country  bogged  into  a  morass  of  political  cor- 
ruption, financial  interests  often  manipulating 
the  government  to  promote  private  profits.  Men 
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who  before  and  during  the  war  were  leaders  in 
the  anti-slavery  and  Union  causes  turned  their 
attention  to  the  amassing  of  fortunes  by  methods 
over  which  the  sympathetic  would  draw  the  veil. 
Striking  indeed  is  the  reticence  of  biographers 
concerning  the  latter  phases  of  the  careers  of 
men  whose  early  life  they  so  enthusiastically 
portray. 

The  situation  in  California  today  is  not  alarm- 
ing. It  does  not  call  for  the  mock  heroics  of 
saving  the  state.  Rather,  it  requires  an  aroused 
mental  attitude  of  her  people  which  will  not  rest 
content  with  past  achievement.  Excellent  as  the 
progress  in  certain  fields  has  been  during  the 
last  two  administrations  that  fact  is  no  warrant 
for  sloppy  congratulations  over  a  state's  regenera- 


tion or  lassitude  in  making  further  improve- 
ment. A  movement  is  sterile  and  barren  of 
real  hope  which  is  satisfied  to  rest  content  be- 
cause a  few  laws  have  been  passed.  The  official 
who  is  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  in  his  progressiveism  needs  the  sting  of 
defeat  at  the  polls  as  much  as  did  the  openly 
corrupt  officer  in  the  days  when  the  S.  P.  office 
was  the  state  capitol.  To  refuse  to  recognize 
the  present  situation  would  result  in  the  con- 
tinued inertia  of  the  state  government  and  the 
gradual  weakening  of  the  hope  of  California  peo- 
ple for  advancement  through  the  progressive 
group  which  so  well  began  its  work  in  1910, 
and  which  now  is  seemingly  satisfied  with  a 
record  written  in  the  past. 


India 

By  Archie  Binns 

1  saw  India  in  clear,  hot  daylight: 

Grey,  dusty  roads  and  gaunt  men,  great  trees, 

lirown  fields  and  high  palms  in  the  sun. 

But  it  was  only  the  land  I  saw. 

And  India  lurked  far  off  among  the  hills. 

There  came  savage  darkness,  and  torrents  from  the  sky. 
The  brown  earth  and  trees  and  gaunt  men  disappeared. 
L  nder  the  seven  veils  of  dripping  rain 
Nameless  and  unseen  figures  moved. 
And  India  stalked  very  near. 


Two  Symbolic  Russian  Poems 

(Translated  By  Robin  Lampson) 

Both  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Russia,  Pushkin  (1799-1837)  and  Lermontov  (1814-1841),  suffered  banish- 
ment for  reasons  which  today  we  would  consider  negligible.  (Both  also  lost  their  lives  in  duels  for  which  there 
was  almost  inconsiderable  cause.)  The  following  poems,  in  addition  to  their  delicate  appreciation  of  nature, 
are  fraught  with  a  deep  political  symbolism.  Pushkin,  exiled  in  1824,  was  separated  from  his  comrades  who  made 
the  ill-fated  December  Revolution  of  the  following  year,  for  participation  in  which  many  of  Russia's  finest  scien- 
tific and  literary  men  were  executed;  he  was  saved,  therefore,  by  circumstances  not  of  his  own  contriving.  His 
poem.  The  Cloud,  depicts  his  loneliness  in  the  calm  following  the  storm.  .  .  .  Lermontov's  poem  has  a  more  ap- 
parent symbolism,  but  it  is  of  added  interest  because  it  gives  a  taste  of  the  difficult  meters  and  intricate  rhyme- 
jchemes  he  used,  and  shows  his  greater  ability  in  handling  poetic  forms. 


THE  CLOUD 

By  Alexander  S.  Pushkin 

Last  cloud,  O  last  cloud  of  the  storm  now  dispersing, 
Alone  through  the  brightly  clear  azure  traversing ! 
Alone  are  you  making  the  shadow's  dole  form, 
Alone  in  the  day  that  has  conquered  the  storm. 

A  little  while  since  all  the  heavens  you  covered, 
While  round  you  the  threatening  thunderstroke  hovered ; 
The  thunderclap  strange  made  you  roar  in  your  pain. 
While  drenching  the  thirsty,  dry  earth  with  your  rain. 

Enough !  for  now  past  is  your  time ;  take  to  cover ! 
The  earth  is  refreshed  and  the  storm  has  sped  over ; 
The  wind  that  caresses  the  leaves  as  it  flies, 
Is  chasing  you  out  of  the  calm  azure  skies. 


THE  CLOUD-HOST 

By  Michael  Y.  Lermontov. 

Cloud-host  so  heavenly,  pilgrim  eternally ! 

Chain  of  fair  pearls,  o'er  the  Steppe  of  cerulean 
Floatest  thou  exiled,  like  me,  from  the  vernally 

Lovely  dear  north  to  vast  southland  herculean? 

What  then  pursues  thee:  the  judgment  of  destiny? 

Envy  in  secret?  unveiled  animosity? 
Ts  there  some  guilt  of  thine  heavily  pressed  on  thee? 

Or,  from  thy  friends,  slander's  poisoned  verbosity? 

No,  thou  art  weary  of  sterile,  dry  fallow-land  .  .  . 

Stranger  to  pain  and  to  fears  never-vanishing ; 
Thee,  ever  passionless,  freedom  doth  hallow,  and 

Give  thee  no  country,  no  exile,  no  banishing ! 


"Scent  of  leaves,  the  cool  damp  breath  of  ages, 

The  weave  of  shadows  on  the  forest  green — 
Patriarchs  of  trees  like  ancient  sages 

Whose  faith  has  made  them  quiet  and  serene. 


The  Link 


By  Edward  W.  Strong 

Heights  and  depths,  the  sweep  of  mountain  ranges, 
The  smell  of  pine  beneath  a  cloud-swept  sky, 

Lilt  of  life  amid  the  season's  changes — 

The  strength  and  faith  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

Lo — the  great,  the  open  heart  of  spaces, 

The  majesty  of  night  in  cleanliness  and  peace 

Kindliness  of  day  that  mars  not  nor  effaces 
But  builds  in  exaltation  and  belief. 

Rain  and  sun,  the  wind  play  in  the  open, 
The  chant  of  many  voices  in  the  trees — 

Truths  as  great  as  these  can  not  be  spoken, 
Nor  the  whispers  of  a  lake  beneath  die  breeze 

Scents  of  leaves,  the  cool  damp  breath  of  ages. 
The  weave  of  shadows  on  the  forest  green — 

Patriarchs  of  trees  like  ancient  sages 
Whose  faith  has  made  them  quiet  and  serene 

Restless  quest  of  waters,  onward  flowing- 
Eternal  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

Ever  and  forever  without  knowing 
But  each  a  measure  in  a  symphony  ; 

Mighty  moods  and  strengthening  silences, 
The  voice  of  nature  and  the  hand  of  God — 

Scopes  more  vast  than  man-made  violences, 
Creation  and  the  flower  in  the  sod  : 

Life  and  death,  the  infinite  soul  obscure 
Conceives  eternity  within  its  heart, 

Feels  and  knows  that  all  these  things  endure 
Immortal  and  surpassing  man-made  art. 


Logger  Boys  a  Singin' 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 

When  the  donkeyman's  a  sweatin'  an'  the  donkey's  roarin' 
loud, 

An'  the  number  of  the  logs  is  high  ; 
When  the  donkeyman's  a  sweatin'  an'  the  dust  is  like  a 
cloud, 

Then  the  logger  boys  are  heard  to  cry  : 

"Hey,  we  want  a  rest,  you  suckers !  Don't  you  know  we  do  a 
lot! 

All  the  fallin'  of  the  trees  we  do. 
Hey,  we  want  a  rest,  you  suckers!  Don't  you  know  the  day  is 
hot! 

An'  the  knuckles  of  our  hands  is  blue." 

When  the  donkeyman's  a  sleepin'  an'  the  donkey's  standin' 
still, 

An'  the  roughnecks  are  a  hittin'  hay  ; 
When  the  donkeyman's  a  sleepin'  an'  the  nightman's  on  the 
hill, 

Then  the  logger  lads  are  heard  to  say  : 

"Damn  this  early  hour  for  sleepin'!  Don't  you  think  that  it's  a 
shame 

For  a  man  to  hit  'is  blasted  bunk? 
Damn  this  early  hour  for  sleepin' !  Don't  you  think  a  solo 
game 

Now  would  hit  us  right,  or  gettin'  drunk?" 

All  the  loggers  are  a  gamblin'  an'  a  bettin'  high  an' 
low. 

Oli  whistles  us  a  Swedish  tune. 
All  the  loggers  are  a  gamblin',  sittin'  in  the  sunset 
glow. 

Tony  sings  of  Florence  an'  its  moon. 


Vale 


(  Farewell ) 
By  Robin  Lampson 
(  From  a  longer  poem. ) 

This  be  your  comfort,  love,  when  I  am  dead  : 

I'll  sleep  within  the  verdant  earth,  whose  ground 
1  loved  so  well.  And  'grave  this  o'er  my  head. 

And  make  no  other  mark  above  the  mound  : 
"In  trees  and  grass  and  wilding  flowers  he  found 

Companions  ;  now  he  sleeps  upon  the  hill 
Among  them,  where  yet  comes  each  woodland  sound 

He  loved,  each  fragrant  breath  that  made  him  thrill 
Though  life  departed,  Nature  cleaves  unto  him  still  !" 

Ah,  what  a  grave!  to  rest  there  always,  ever 

A  part  of  the  eternal  night ;  commune 
With  stars  and  skies  and  trees  that  moan  and  shiver  ; 

And  most  of  all,  to  lie  beneath  the  moon  ; 
To  listen  to  some  brooklet's  endless  tune. 

To  hear  the  crickets  in  the  leaves  and  grass, 
The  restless  call  of  night-birds,  owl,  and  loon. 

And  the  soft  lulling  of  the  winds  that  pass: 
For  these  shall  be  mine  always,  as  in  life  it  was. 

Always?  Eternity  is  long — to  love! 

Mortality's  call  for  nothingness; 
The  sun  and  stars  shall  out,  and  winds  which  rove 

Shall  die,  and  breathe  no  more;  within  its  press 
The  final  void  shall  hurl  us,  powerless — 

Into  the  last  abysmal  depths  ;  and  too, 
Despite  our  love,  we  both  shall  feel  that  stress. 

Then  all  is  over  ;  flowers,  grass,  and  dew — 
All  that  1  loved — the  sun,  the  stars,  and  time,  and  you 


Ye  Did  It  Unto  Me 


By  Lucy 

The  dark  alleys  which  skirt  the  East  India 
Dock  road  were  silent  and  deserted.  As  we 
stumbled  uncertainly  over  the  broken  pavements, 
we  could  just  catch  the  distant  slap-slapping  of 
the  Thames  against  the  piles,  and  the  faint  whis- 
pers of  sound  from  the  tenements  about  us.  The 
voices  blended,  and  the  river  flowing  soundlessly 
away  in  the  darkness  was  a  symbol  of  the  cease- 
less, silent  procession  of  birth  and  death  in 
crowded  Poplar.  We  had  come  from  trying  to 
stay  its  progress,  and  had  fought  for  hours,  I  to 
save  a  life,  Father  Mark  to  save  a  soul.  I  had 
failed;  and  he?  I  glanced  at  my  companion  as 
we  entered  a  misty  pool  of  light;  his  lips  were 
moving,  sending  prayers,  I  have  no  doubt,  after 
that  blind  soul  loosed  into  eternity. 

We  turned  the  corner  and  a  woman  stepped 
out  of  the  shadows  and  stared  at  us  boldly.  In 
the  faint  gleam  from  Barney's  "pub,"  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  untidy  yellow  hair,  red  lips,  and  a 
drawn,  but  somehow  pitifully  youthful  face. 
Then  she  saw  the  silver  crucifix  about  my  com- 
panion's neck  and,  lowering  her  eyes,  hurried  on. 
Father  Mark  dropped  my  arm  and  turned  after 
her,  but  the  street  was  empty-  One  of  the  alleys 
had  swallowed  her  up.  He  sighed  as  he  fell  into 
step  at  my  side. 

"I  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  Lena,  but  she 
must  be  changed  now." 

I  did  not  ask  who  Lena  was.  The  priest  had 
a  motley  flock  and  never  went  abroad  without 
keeping  his  eyes  open  for  certain  sheep  who  had 
strayed. 

The  clock  in  St.  Michael's  steeple  was  striking- 
one  when  we  reached  the  vicarage,  where  by  a 
convenient  arrangement  I  also  lodged  and  had  my 
office.  It  was  a  custom  of  ours,  cemented  by 
many  late  watches  at  the  same  bedsides,  to  go  to 
his  shabby  study  for  a  cup  of  tea  when  we  re- 
turned, and  it  was  delightful  to  slip  into  the  easy 
chairs  before  the  fire.  Liza  had  long  since  gone 
to  bed,  and  we  made  our  preparations  in  silence. 
Father  Mark  was  a  connoisseur  of  tea  and  kept 
an  anxious  eye  on  the  kettle  in  order  to  lift  it 
from  the  coals  at  the  right  moment.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  delicate  operation  of  bringing  a 
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piece  of  bread  on  the  end  of  a  toasting  fork  to 
exactly  the  correct  degree  of  crisp  brownness. 
We  were  both  in  that  mood  which  sometimes 
comes  after  long  hours  of  struggle,  when  the 
mind  reaches  out  to  any  passing  straw  in  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  seizing  it,  ponders  it  philo- 
sophically. 

While  the  tea  was  steeping,  Father  Mark 
'  leaned  back  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  remarking 
dreamily,  "I  once  heard  a  man  say  that  the 
most  beautiful  act  he  had  ever  witnessed  was 
performed  by  an  outcast  wretch  living  a  vile 
life." 

I  did  not  reply  at  once,  for  the  toast  was  at 
that  critical  second  when  it  hung  in  the  balance 
between  perfection  and  overdoneness. 

"Were  you  thinking  of  Duffy?"  I  asked  at 
length.  Duffy  was  the  man  who  had  died  that 
night.  "I  wonder  whether  even  your  charity 
could  find  a  redeeming  feature  in  that  life.  He 
was  the  most  " 

"He  is  dead,"  Father  Mark  reproved.  "No,  I 
was  not  thinking  of  him,  except  perhaps,  that 
the  ability  of  even  such  men  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  supreme  sacrifice  is  one  of  the  things  that 
keeps  me  here.  I  was  thinking  of  a  woman  when 
I  spoke.    I  was  thinking  of  Lena." 

"The  girl  you  thought  you  saw  tonight?" 

He  nodded.  "But  it  was  not  she.  Ten  years 
ago  she  looked  like  that."  He  gazed  across  the 
room,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  the  portrait  of  a 
great  poet  whom  we  both  loved.  "It  was  his 
Lena;  the  girl  who  saved  him." 

I  stared  at  the  wistful,  hollow-eyed  face.  He 
was  dead  now,  but  that  strange,  remote  spirit 
of  his  seemed  to  linger  about  the  picture.  "I 
thought  you  "  I  began. 

Father  Mark  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  only 
helped  a  little,  and  that  was  afterwards."  He 
reached  up  to  the  shelf  beside  him,  pulled  down  a 
volume  of  poetry,  turned  over  the  pages,  then 
read  some  dozen  or  more  lines.  When  he  had 
finished  he  closed  the  book  thoughtfully,  and 
pushed  it  aside.  "That  is  the  story,  and  the  girl 
is  Lena.  It  was  my  fortune  to  hear  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  two  concerned.    I  heard  it  first  one  hot 
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light  in  London  from  the  woman,  and  again 
many  years  later  in  a  quiet  Dominican  garden  in 
Wales  from  the  man.    I  have  never  forgotten  it." 

The  priest  looked  across  to  the  picture  and  con- 
:inued  slowly.  "You  have  heard  someth'ng  of  his 
life  when  he  first  came  to  London;  how  he 
roamed  the  gutters  half-starved,  naked  almost, 
living  in  terrihle  filth,  and  found — you  know — 
God  and  glory  in  Whitechapel,  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres  in  the  noises  of  Poplar.  He  starved 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Medieval  saint,  and  saw 
strange  visions  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Thames.  Hunger  and  genius  drove  him  nearly 
mad.  I  can  see  him  still,  pacing  the  broken  pave- 
ments— thin,  bent,  with  great  sunken  eyes  that 
saw  beyond  the  crowd  and  the  buildings.  You 
only  knew  him  in  his  later,  better  days,  but  he 
never  quite  lost  the  look." 

Father  Mark  bent  over  suddenly  and  took  the 
fork  from  my  hands.  "You  are  burning  the 
toast,"  he  said  irritably.  It  was  true,  I  had  for- 
gotten it.  I  threw  the  charred  fragment  into  the 
grate  and  waited  for  him  to  go  on.  His  deep 
eyes  grew  dreamy  again,  but  he  talked  in  quick 
phrases. 

"Even  a  genius  can  not  go  on  like  that  for- 
ever. There  was  one  night — he  had  starved  for 
days  and  finally  managed  to  earn  three-pence. 
It  was  a  Saturday  night,  but  hungry  as  he  was, 
that  strain  of  asceticism  which  drove  him  to  fan- 
tastic mortifications  of  the  flesh,  constrained  him 
to  wait  until  midnight  before  he  spent  the  money. 
It  was  not  because  the  food  would  be  cheaper 
then,  mind  you ;  he  had  none  of  such  economy, 
and  squandered  pence  royally. 

"He  chose  a  certain  corner  where  the  barrows 
with  their  flaring  torches  were  crowded  close  to- 
gether. He  had  not  yet  decided  what  he  should 
buy,  but  the  cart  nearest  him  was  filled  with  pyra- 
mids of  oranges.  Crowning  one  of  these  heaps 
was  a  fruit  much  finer,  more  golden  than  the 
others.  As  he  gazed  at  it  idly,  attracted  by  the 
color,  it  seemed  to  expand  before  his  eyes,  and 
increased  so  mightily  that  at  last  it  filled  the  whole 
street  and  blotted  out  the  night,  and  he  knew  that 
he  wanted  it  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  llis  hunger,  you  see,  made  him  light- 
headed. He  worshiped  before  this  new  sun,  and 
suffered  torments  when  anyone  stopped  at  the 
cart  to  buy.  As  he  stood  there  the  universe  un- 
rolled itself  before  him,  and  all  its  purposes 


seemed  to  culminate  in  that  golden  globe,  in  that 
globe  which  he  had  the  power  to  possess.  The 
sound  of  the  twelve  heavy  strokes  from  St. 
Michael's  belfry  heightened  his  ecstasy.  The 
crowd  was  galvanized  into  frantic  energy,  the 
hucksters  sang  out  their  raucous  appeals — the 
London  poor  was  buying  its  Sunday  dinner.  Our 
friend,  feeling  himself  a  God,  reached  in  his 
pocket  for  the  tiny  bit  of  silver  which  was  to 
make  him  master  of  a  new  world — it  was  gone ! 
Stolen?  Lost?  Given  away  in  a  moment  of  ab- 
straction ?  He  did  not  know,  only  it  was  gone ! 
A  world  within  his  reach  and  lost  for  three- 
pence— the  mockery  of  it ! 

Tie  stood  there  motionless,  the  crowd  thinned, 
the  barrow  over  which  the  orange  still  shed  its 
glorv  moved  down  the  street.  He  watched  until 
it  turned  the  corner ;  the  night  descended  once 
more,  and  in  the  weary  hours  that  followed,  his 
spirit  explored  the  deepest  floors  of  Hell.  Eight 
years  later,  the  memory  of  it  left  him  wide-eyed 
and  shuddering.  When  the  first,  faint  glow  of 
dawn  lightened  the  sky  he  was  still  there.  He 
had  no  courage  for  the  new  day,  and  sank  with  a 
little  moan  on  the  pavement,  and  the  old  cry,  'My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 

"I  turn  now  to  the  tangled  story  of  the  girl. 
She  had  been  ill-treated  that  night,  and  was  creep- 
ing home  utterly  weary.  She  saw  a  man  fall  and 
went  on,  but  something  brought  her  back  to  won- 
der who  he  was.  She  had  clung  long  enough  to 
the  fringes  of  life  to  know  the  meaning  of  those 
blue  lips  and  sunken  cheeks.  While  she  leaned 
over  him,  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  saw — I  turn 
to  his  story  again — a  wistful,  large-eyed  child 
face,  exquisitely  tender  in  the  rose  flush  from  the 
sky.  God  forgive  me,  if  I  saw  only  the  pinched, 
too-soon-old  face  of  a  slum  child,  already  marked 
by  vice.  But  he,  half  thinking  himself  in  Heaven, 
murmured,  'Blessed  Virgin,  care  for  me,'  and 
crossed  himself. 

"Sometime  in  the  girl  Lena's  life  she  had  been 
herded  into  the  church ;  perhaps  she  had  been 
confirmed  with  a  number  of  others,  I  could  not 
quite  make  out.  At  any  rate,  she  crossed  herself 
in  terror.  'Ale  to  be  taken  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, Father!'  she  sobbed  the  night  she  told  me  the 
storv.  And  so,  by  some  impulse  which  she  could 
not  define,  she  roused  him  and  tore  to  pieces  the 
half  loaf  of  bread  under  her  arm  and  forced  him 
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to  eat.    Then,  when  she  learned  that  he  had  no 
place  to  sleep  she  took  him  with  her. 

"You  can  see  them  as  they  start  out:  Lena 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  her  companion 
as  he  leans  heavily  on  her  shoulder,  he  babbling 
of  golden  streets,  she  crying  a  little  now  and 
then  as  she  stumbles  against  the  cobbles.  Finally 
they  reach  her  miserable  little  closet,  and  she  puts 
him  on  the  crazy  cot  and,  exhausted  as  she  is. 
tries  to  heat  some  milk  for  him.  '(  )h,  brave,  sad, 
lovingest,  tender  thing.'  " 

Father  Mark  paused.  "Yet  me  till  your  cup 
again,  "  he  said,  abruptly.  I  handed  it  to  him 
without  speaking,  and  for  a  little  space  we  sat  in 
silence,  until  the  priest  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
continued  thoughtfully. 

"Even  her  care  could  not  save  him  from  the 
effects  of  that  night's  watch.  He  fell  ill  with  a 
heavy  fever,  and  there  followed  a  period  of  which 
he  retained  no  recollection  save  the  dim  one  that 
the  Virgin  had  been  constantly  at  his  bedside. 
When  he  woke  to  consciousness  it  was  in  a  dis- 
mal little  hole  under  the  stairs,  with  the  mildewed 
paper  hanging  in  strips  from  the  ceiling.  The 
room  itself  was  clean,  and  there  was  even  a  droop- 
ing rose  in  a  bottle.  Instinctively  he  reached  into 
the  breast  of  his  jacket,  and  then  under  the  pil- 
low, and  drew  forth  a  soiled  bundle  of  papers, 
some  of  which  seemed  to  have  wrapped  meat  at 
an  earlier  day.  They  were  h's  poems,  of  course, 
and  he  turned  over  the  scraps  in  eager  haste  to 
satisfy  himself  that  none  had  been  lost,  and  then 
lav  back  quietly  watching  the  door.  At  last,  as 
he  half  expected,  it  opened  and  a  girl  came  in. 
As  she  approached  the  bed  her  features  under- 
went a  subtle  change  and  became  those  of  the 
Virgin  who  bad  sat  beside  him  during  the  fever, 
but  he  noticed  that  she  was  pale  and  very  thin, 
lit  looked  up  and  smiled.  She  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  better,  and  thrust  into  his  hands  one  of 
the  thick  slices  of  bread  and  stale  dripping  she 
carried,  then  sat  down  on  the  broken  stool  in  the 
corner. 

"They  regarded  one  another  silently.  Lena 
was  curiously  embarrassed,  and  snatched  (puck 
bites  from  the  bread  and  giggled  nervously.  Can 
you  see  them  sitting  there,  afraid  to  speak  to  one 
another?  He  could  not  then  or  ever  after  quite 
lose  the  feeling  that  she  was  divinely  sent,  and 
she  stood  in  almost  superstitious  awe  of  the  man 
who  talked  intimately  to  deities  and  saints,  and 


spoke  strange  tongues.    Yet  one  was  a  child  and 
the  other  a  sick  man. 

"It  was  the  girl  who  broke  the  tension  by  ris- 
ing and  asking  timidly,  'Do  yer  want  anything?' 

"All  the  friendly,  boyish  spirit  of  the.  poet  which 
he  hid  save  to  little  children,  broke  into  a  smile 
as  be  did  not  answer  her  question  but  asked  in- 
stead, 'Tell  me  what  happened?' 

"  'Yer  fell  in  the  road  and  1  found  yer.' 

"  'And  brought  me  home  with  you?' 

"She  nodded.  '1  found  yer,'  she  added  defi- 
antlv,  as  though  in  excuse  for  any  liberty  she 
might  have  taken. 

"  'And  1  was  sick  and  you  took  care  of  me?' 

"She  nodded. 

"  'Come  here,  child,'  he  cried  in  quick,  divine 
comprehension  of  her  act.  She  came  slowly. 
'What  is  your  name?' 

"  'Lena.' 

"  'Then,  Lena — Lena  '    He  smiled  through 

his  tears  and  could  say  no  more. 

"  'You'll  stav  ?'  she  asked,  hopefully.  'I'll  be 
that  glad.' 

"He  nodded,  and  she  giggled  again  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

"It  was  late  when  she  returned,  and  in  the  dun 
light  from  the  stairs,  he  could  see  that  she  was 
wearing  a  hat.  'You're  not  going  out,  Lena?'  he 
protested,  sharply. 

"  'Yes,  but  yer  needn't  to  be  afeered.  I'll  be 
here  by  the  morning.' 

"  'But  why  must  you  go  out?' 

"  'We  'ave  to  eat,'  she  answered  simply  and 
close:!  the  door  beh'nd  her.  He  understood  her 
then,  and  they  never  mentioned  the  subject  aga'n. 

"Of  the  days  that  followed  1  know  little.  They 
passed  happily  for  both.  To  the  man.  I  know, 
they  were  dreamy  days  of  ease  after  the  long 
struggle  in  the  gutters ;  to  the  girl,  they  were 
magical,  to  be  spoken  of  with  a  gasp  of  wonder- 
ment that  such  days  could  be  in  the  hideous  life 
she  lived. 

"Lena  begged  work  for  her  patient  from  the 
old  |ew  who  lived  below  them.  It  was  only  sew- 
ing buttons  on  a  card,  but  it  made  him  willing  to 
stay,  and  contributed  something  toward  buying 
his  food.  Through  die  long  mornings  he  sewed 
steadily  and  dreamed  great  poems,  and  in  the  aft- 
ernoons, Lena  awoke  and  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  pushing  a  needle  awkwardly  through  the 
st'ff  cardboard.    It  was  then  he  told  those  long. 
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rambling  tales  which  always  began  'Once  upon  a 
time.'  and  end.  if  ever  they  did,  with  'and  they 
lived  happily  ever  after.'  The  stories  were  of 
palaces  and  gold  and  jewels,  fairy  godmothers 
and  goblins,  saints  and  themselves  mixed  together 
in  a  glorious  medley  of  peril,  adventure,  and  res- 
cue. It  was  as  real  as  the  mildewed  wallpaper 
to  them,  and  he  never  forgot  her  breathless,  'Then 
wot  did  we  do?'  or  her  blasphemous  exclamations 
of  delight  as  he  described  the  gowns  she  wore. 

"Their  attitude  toward  one  another  was  s  n- 
gularly  alike.  Each  was  half  a  divine  being  to  be 
reverenced,  half  a  child  to  be  cared  for.  She 
only  regarded  him  as  did  all  who  knew  him;  but 
he.  with  that  curious  mind  of  his  that  looked  al- 
ways inward  to  find  the  outs'de  world,  saw  only 
the  figure  of  his  own  creation,  and  never  cared  to 
compare  it  with  the  original.  I  think  he  never 
realized  through  what  unchildish  ways  she  trod. 
Lena  felt  it  dimly.  '  'E  never  really  looked  at 
me.'  she  said.    1  wonder. 

"There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  You  know  of 
my  finding  him  and  of  Harvey's  promise  to  pub- 
lish the  poems,  and  of  his  visit  next  day  and  the 
money,  and  the  invitation  to  stay  at  his  home 
where  he  could  he  properly  cared  for.  We  neither 
of  us  knew  of  the  girl  then  ;  she  was  rather  a 
sacred  subject. 

"That  evening  he  went  tor  a  walk  for  the 
first  time  since  his  illness.  It  was  late  when  he 
came  back,  and  Lena  was  in  the  narrow  alley 
watching  for  him.  She  drew  back  in  wonder  at 
the  exaltation  in  his  countenance;  the  air  of  com- 
mand which  straightened  his  thin  figure.  He  led 
her  into  the  deserted  little  court  between  the  tene- 
ments, and  they  sat  down  on  an  old  wooden 
bench.  The  summer  twilight  purpled  on  the 
ridges  of  the  houses  and  threw  velvet  shadows 
into  the  court.  The  voices  of  the  slum  spoke 
above  them;  the  sobs  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
had  been  heating  her,  the  scream  of  a  child  in 
pain,  a  drunken  song,  angry  brawling,  and  higher 
than  all  the  sweet,  clear  notes  of  a  violin.  The 
Italian  boy  was  playing;  he  had  been  used  to 
boast  that  he  would  play  before  the  king  and 
queen,  but  the  white  plague  had  him  and  they 
knew  he  was  dying.  The  music  was  inexpressibly 
tender,  and  the  man  reached  out  for  the  girl's 
band.  They  listened  in  silence  till  the  last,  wail- 
ing notes  hushed  on  the  air. 


"Then,  with  an  uplifted  face,  and  speaking 
more  to  the  stars  above  him  than  to  the  girl  at 
his  side,  the  poet  told  of  his  good  fortune,  and  of 
what  they  should  do  thereafter.  It  was  like  the 
'Once  upon  a  time'  stories:  'We  will  live  in  a 
beautiful  place,  and  you  shall  never  work  again, 
but  shall  wear  silk  dresses  and  have  as  many 
rings  as  you  like  .  .  ..'  He  laughed  as  he 
built  up  his  fancies,  and  told  her  of  the  new 
friends  he  had  found.  'And  they  lived  happily 
ever  after,'  he  concluded,  dreamily. 

"He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  girl  at  li  s  side 
until  he  heard  her  sigh.  The  sound  brought  him 
to  earth  for  a  moment;  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  murmuring  softly,  'Dear  child, 
dear,  lovingest.  tender  child.'  And  he  was  away 
on  his  dream  horse  again.  She  crept  out  of  his 
arms  at  length  and  he  hardly  noticed  it. 

"A  little  later  a  girl  stole  out  of  the  house. 
She  had  a  bundle  under  her  arm,  and  I  fancy  her 
face  was  very  white  as  she  crept  along  the  wall. 
It  was  dark  now,  but  she  could  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  a  figure  on  the  1  en  h  where  she  had 
to  pass,  so  close  that  she  could  have  reached  out 
and  touched  it.  I  think  she  must  have,  very 
lightly.  He  did  not  turn;  he  was  seeing  a  new 
Heaven  and  a  new  Earth,  and  d  el  not  feel  the  old 
order  brush  him  as  it  went. 

"I  do  not  know  how  much  later  it  was  when  I 
found  her  in  St.  Michael's  porch,  sobbing  before 
the  little  blue-robed  Virgin,  whose  face  he  had 
said  was  like  her  own.  I  spoke  to  her  as  we 
do  to  those  in  trouble,  and  I  can  still  feel  her 
fierce  little  start  as  1  laid  my  hand  on  her  arm. 
and  the  angry  jerk  as  she  turned  away.  She 
paused  a  moment  at  the  open  door  and  looked 
back.  1  ponder  still  on  the  impu  S3  that  brought 
her  back  to  sink  down  on  the  pavement  beneath 
the  Virgin's  image,  and  pour  out  the  story  I 
have  told  you.  It  came  in  tangled  phrases,  quick 
rushes  of  words,  and  pauses  that  were  more  elo- 
quent still.  .Most  of  it  I  d  d  not  understand  then; 
only,  as  she  finished,  I  caught  a  little  of  the  beau- 
tiful thing  she  had  done. 

'E  musn't  never  find  me.  1  aint  'is  kind,' 
she  concluded.  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then 
a  wild  sob  in  which  I  distinguished  the  words,  'I 
loved  'im  that!'  and  she  was  gone.  She  was  out 
so  quickly  that  it  was  a  moment  or  two  before  I 
followed  her.    ( )verhead  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
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the  street  was  clear  before  me  in  the  silver  light; 
it  was  quite  empty  except  for  one  reeling  drunk- 
ard.   And  so  we  lost  her. 

"I  used  to  watch  for  her  many  a  night  as  I 
was  returning  home,  and  I  often  encountered  the 
thin,  wistful  figure  of  my  poet  friend  slipping 
through  the  black  alleys,  but  I  did  not  know  until 
long  afterward  that  he  was  watching  for  her, 
too." 

Father  Mark  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood 
for  a  long  time  before  the  pictured  face  of  his 
friend  and  mine.  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  his 
voice  swelled  like  an  organ  note  as  he  spoke. 

"And  the  girl?  What  shall  we  say  of  her?" 
lie  raised  his  hand  solemnly.  "Her  master  has 
spoken." 


"  'Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on  his 
right  hand,  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  for  1  was  hungry  and  ye  gave 
me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  to  drink ; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked  and  ye 
clothed  me;  1  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me.  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall 
the  righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty  and  gave 
thee  drink?  and  when  saw  we  thee  a  stranger 
and  took  thee  in?  or  naked  and  clothed  thee? 
and  when  saw  we  thee  sick  or  in  prison  and 
came  unto  thee?  And  the  king  shall  answer  and 
say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  " 
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From  these  comes  the  same  cry ; 
The  empty  bosom  of  the  sea  .  .  . 
The  monk  .  .  . 

who  shivers  in  his  cell ; 
The  throat  .  .  . 

o'er  which  a  noose  is  set. 
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YOUR  automobile  will  deliver  most  efficient  and 
economical  service  when  you  use  high  quality 
gasoline  and  lubricants.  Associated  Oil  Products 
are  made  to  the  highest  quality  standards.  You  can 
buy  them  wherever  you  see  an  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany sign. 

Associated  Gasoline  is  preferred  by  many  thousands 
of  motorists  because  of  its  high  quality.  It  has  proper 
initial  boiling  point  for  easy  starting  of  engines,  and 
a  dry  point  sufficiently  low  to  eliminate  troublesome 
contamination  of  lubricating  oil  or  carbonization  of 
engine  cylinders. 

Cycol — the  new  motor  oil — is  free  from  destructive 
"Sulpho"  compounds  which  cause  motor  oils  to  break 
down  rapidly  under  engine  heat.  These  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  exclu- 
sively by  us.  Cycol  is  more  efficient  and  more  durable 
in  use.  There  is  a  grade  for  your  engine  shown  on  the 
CYCOL  Lubrication  Chart. 

Associated  Oil  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Get  the  habit — 

your  friends  have  it! 

Each  Tuesday,  and  every  week  end  we  prepare  a  delightful 
combination  of  our  high  grade  candies  and  place  it  on  sale 
at  a  special  price  concession. 

We  use  only  good  fresh  candies,  selected  from 
our  regular  stock  or  made  up  especially  for  the 
event.  Watch  for  these  specials  at  our  candy 
counters  in  all  stores.  Why  not  enjoy  some 
this  week? 
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They  save  you  43%oo% 
on  your  Gasoline,  Oil 
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oAnnouncement 

Bullock  &  Jones  Company 

Are  Now  Manufa&uring 
San  Francisco's  Finest  Ready-to- Wear  Suits 

In  the  Bullock  6C  Jones  Company  Workshops,  San  Francisco 

*6o  up 

^  AN  FRANCISCO  now  has  an  establishment  where,  under  modern  conditions  as  to 
employment,  and  up-to-date  thought  and  ethics  as  to  materials,  design  and  work- 
manship, fine  Ready-to-Wear  Men's  Suits  are  constructed  for  California  men  who 

desire  to  dress  in  a  better  way. 

Bullock  &  Jones  Company  design  their  Fabrics  include  both  imported  and  domes- 
fine  Ready-to-Wear  Suits  for  Pacific  tic  textiles.  Regular  sizes,  of  course ; 
Coast  conditions,  and  make  them  to  most  and,  in  addition,  such  other  sizes  as  will 
rigid  specifications  in  the  matter  of  ma-  fit  men  of  any  type  or  build.  The  cutters 
terials  and  highest  grade  workmanship.  anci  fitters  in  our  Custom  Tailoring  De- 
Bullock  &  Jones  Company  and  good  partmcnt  are  quite  at  the  service  of 
dressers  know :  Ready-to-Wear  customers  for  making 
-that  nothing  but  silk  thread  will  do  for  the         such  alterations  as  will  ensure  a  perfect 

buttonholes  of  coat  and  waistcoat;  and  that         fit  in  every  case. 

the  stitching  must  be  done  by  hand; 

j   .  .1                 r                .  .          u  j  i            You  have  known  Bullock  &  Jones  Company 
— that  the.  collars  of  coats  must  be  stitched  by          ,                                        .,  J  c      .  n  \ 
hand  and  shaped  as  stitched,  in  order  that          l°r,  man-v'  ^  leaTS  ™    ^  fines  Custom 
the  collar  shall  keep  its  shape ;                              Tailors  m  tha  West ;  as  the  bes   shirt  makers  ; 
,             .                 .       .     .     .  ,     ,       ,           as  purveyors  of  the  very  best  Imported  Hats, 
-that  coat  fronts  must  be  edged  with  shrunk          Crava     c  na     Hosj       e       ^  as  liers 

linen  tape,  by  hand,  to  prevent  curling  or            ,      .        ,.      .,                  j    ,    ,,r       ^  • 
bucklin   .                                                            of  extraordinarily  good  Ready-to- Wear  Suits 
3'C            ■               ,      r        i        ,        i           and  Overcoats  made  elsewhere  to  their  special 
— that  pocketmgs  must  be  of  good  sturdy  qual-  order 
ity,  well  stitched  in ; 

— that  buttons  must  be  of  buffalo  horn,  bone          And  Bullock  &  Jones  are  actual  makers  of  the 
or  leather,  plain  and  in  harmony  with  the          West's  very  finest  Ready-to-Wear  Suits — for 
fabric  of  the  suit.                                                men  who  desire  to  be  Better  Dressed. 

In  our  Los  Angeles  store,  too,  isoe  have  an  expert  cutter  and  jitter 
for  measuring,  try-ons,  alterations,  etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      tTt.                                              TT                         /T^                                                 LOS  ANGELES 
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There  Ki"rny  4146                                                                                                                                                                                                                         "Phone  1  5  7-26 
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The  Kalevala 

The  Epic  Poem  of  Finlana 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 

l  Vhthob's  Notf-  Axel  Gallen,  the  Finnish  artist,  reproductions  of  whose  pictures  appear  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
C\rdin\l  was  born  in  1865.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  art,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  land. 
During  the  world  fair  in  Paris,  in  1900,  his  fresco  paintings  for  the  Finnish  pavilion  attracted  great  attention,  and  ever  since  he  has 
been  well  known  in  continental  Europe.  ,  ,   .  .       ,  ..  , 

His  work  is  that  of  a  decorative  stylist;  his  subject  matter  mostly  legendary.  He  has  worked  m  the  fields  ot  naturalism  and 
symbolism  both,  but  either  term  hardlv  defines  exactly  his  attitude  as  an  artist.  He  treats  of  a  solemn,  peaceful  northern  worlxl 
in  which  everything  is  of  sublime  and  heroic  mould,  a  world  where  the  snow  glitters,  and  pines  and  firs  tower  above  purple  heather. 
Thus  all  his  pictures  have  a  fascinating  touch  of  romanticism. 

The  prints  from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  were  made  were  recently  presented  to  the  Hoover  War  Collection  Dy  tne 
Finnish  Government.) 


Ix  a  rude  northern  country,  called  Snonii 
(Swampy  Land  )  by  its  people,  among  a  thou- 
sand lakes  and  frozen  swamps  and  snow- 
crowned  mountains,  there  lived,  many,  many  years 
ago,  a  beautiful  song  that  told  of  marvelous  deeds 
of  magic.  No  books  were  printed  in  those  times, 
and  the  folks  could  not  write.  So  this  story  lived 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  like  the  songs  of 
the  Trojan  war  in  ancient  Greece.  It  was  handed 
clown  from  parents  to  children.  During  the  long 
winter  nights  the  folks,  children  as  well  as 
grown-ups,  loved  to  sit  around  their  open  fire- 
places and  sing  this  story  that  was  in  the  form 
of  a  song.  And  those  who  had  grown  old  and 
could  no  more  go  hunting  and  fishing,  sang 
snatches  of  this  same  song  when  they  were  alone 
during  the  short  day  waiting  for  the  young 
folks  to  return  from  the  forest.  Little  children 
learned  early  to  love  this  song  and  the  music  of 
the  oddly-shaped  wooden  harp  called  kantele 
which  always  accompanied  the  singing. 

The  song  was  of  great  length,  and  somehow 
it  became  broken  up  and  scattered  among  the 
primitive  folk  so  that  no  one  knew  the  original 
as  a  whole.  But  parts  of  it  everyone  knew.  And 
the  sonR'-men  or  minstrels  who  traveled  from 


place  to  place  throughout  the  land  tried  hard  to 
keep  the  folks  loving  this  song  and  teaching  it 
to  their  children.  But  little  by  little  the  people 
forgot  the  old  song.  Even  the  kantele  was  grad- 
ually forgotten,  for  strange  people  came  into  the 
country  from  the  south  and  brought  with  them 
new  instruments.  These  strangers  also  brought 
the  people  money,  and  butchered  the  beautiful 
forests.  They  taught  the  young  folks  to  waltz 
and  sing  songs  different  from  the  ancient  one 
that  told  of  the  marvelous  deeds  of  magic.  And 
before  long,  only  a  few  venerable  minstrels  in 
the  remote  sections  of  the  country  remembered 
parts  of  the  song  that  once  was  beloved  by  all. 

Then  a  learned  man,  who  was  also  a  doctor, 
decided  to  gather  every  fragment  he  could  find 
of  this  ancient  song-story.  He  journeyed  into 
the  far-away  regions  of  the  country  through  wild 
marshes,  thick  forests,  frozen  lakes  ;  he  traveled 
on  horse-back,  in  reindeer  sleds,  on  skiis,  and  in 
canoes  down  the  swift  creeks  that  ran  in  the 
primitive  woods.  He  met  many  of  the  last  singers 
of  the  magic  songs,  and  every  one  of  them  gave 
him  fragments  of  the  great  song  that  had  been 
scattered  and  almost  forgotten.  Once  he  came 
to  the  hut  of  a  man  so  old  that  he  was  about  to 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  EEMMINKAINEN 

"Suonetar,  thou  slender  maiden, 
Goddess  of  the  vein  of  heroes, 
Virgin  from  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Row  throughout  these  veins,  O  maiden, 
Through  the  lakelets  in  the  long  bones, 
Lay  the  heart  in  right  position." 


die  of  old  age.  This  man's  name  was  Miekko, 
and  he  was  the  oldest  of  Suouii's  minstrels.  Miek- 
ko remembered  a  great  deal  more  than  any  one 
else  the  learned  man  had  met  in  his  travels.  And 
soon  after  giving  all  the  fragments  of  the  song 
he  knew,  Miekko  died,  sorrowful  because  the 
younger  generations  had  given  up  the  beloved 
songs  of  old,  but  glad  that  some  of  the  magic 
poetry  would  remain  in  the  world. 

And  a  great  deal  of  it  did  remain.  The  learned 
doctor  had  found  more  than  he  had  expected.  He 
had  found  so  much  that  he  was  able  to  knit  to- 
gether the  old  story  in  song  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety. He  arranged  and  organized  the  numerous 
fragments  into  a  whole,  and  the  result  was  a 
beautiful  epic  which  aroused  the  admiration  of 


many  learned  people  in  and  outside  of  Siiomi. 
And  so,  although  the  peasants  in  the  forests  of 
Suomi  whose  forefathers  had  sung  and  loved  that 
noble  epic  for  countless  generations,  had  for- 
gotten it,  the  epic  was  printed  in  a  large  book 
as  becomes  the  modern  times ;  and  we  may  read 
it  and  wonder  at  the  strange  things  it  tells  about. 

For  it  is  a  song  of  men  who  overcame  their 
enemies  in  war,  healed  the  sick,  tamed  wild,  fe- 
rocious beasts,  and  built  unheard-of  boats  and 
ships  and  what  not— all  with  the  magic  of  words, 
all  through  wisdom,  and  without  any  physical 
force.  It  tells  of  innumerable  spirits  of  the 
heaven,  the  air  and  the  waters  who  were  wor- 
shipped with  the  music  of  the  kantcle.  It  tells j 
of  lovers  who  were  supermen  and  whose  courage 


THE  KALEVALA 


could  never  be  downed ;  and  of  daughters  of  the 
Northland  who 

"In  their  dresses  rich  in  beauty, 
Ears  erect  and  eyes  bright  beaming, 
Waited  for  the  hero  strangers." 

The  name  of  this  epic  is  Kalevala  (Land  of 
Heroes  ) ,  and  the  learned  doctor  who  collected 
it  was  Elias  Lonroth.  Suomi  is  called  Finland  in 
your  language.  This  book  Kalevala  is  only  ninety 
years  old  now.  But  the  grey-bearded  singers  who 
gave  Lonroth  their  heritage  of  song  have  passed 
away,  and  no  one  remembers  them  any  more, 
except  perhaps  in  a  few  traditional  tales  that  the 
folks  in  the  outraged  forests  of  Suomi  are  still 
telling  their  children  while  sitting  in  the  light  of 
oil  lamps  ( the  open  fire-places  have  passed  away, 
too  )  during  the  winter  evenings. 

But  the  song  itself  is  not  even  a  memory 
among  the  people.  The  children  learn  of  the  book 
Kalevala  in  schools  the  same  as  you  learn  of  the 
play  Hamlet,  by  Shakespeare.  And  perhaps  they 
come  to  love  it  as  much  as  you  love  Hamlet — and 
even  more.  But  it  can  never  be  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  it  lived  on  the  lips  of  the 
people  and  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  long- for- 
gotten kantele. 

I  spoke  of  Hamlet.  Of  course,  the  Kalevala  is 
not  at  all  like  Hamlet.  Hamlet  was  written  by  a 
great  poet.  The  song-story  of  Kalevala  was  orig- 
inally sung  and  welded  together  by  saga  men — 
and  maybe  women,  too — who  lived  long,  long- 
before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  history,  and 
who  fought  grizzly  bears  with  bone-tipped  spears 
and  stone  axes.  It  is  true  that  the  heroes  of 
Kalevala  meditated  a  great  deal,  as  did  Hamlet, 
but  they  acted  also — although  mostly  through 
songs  and  incantations.  There  were  a  great  many 
of  these  heroes,  and  their  adventures  were  many 
and  marvelous. 

The  three  main  personages  of  Kalevala  are 
Wainamoinen,  the  ancient  singer,  who  was  "sing- 
ing ever  wondrous  legends" ;  Ilmarinen,  the  eter- 
nal smith  and  magic  forge  man,  and  Lemmin- 
kainen,  a  hot-blooded  young  wizard.  All  three 
are  of  divine  origin  and  accomplish  nearly  every- 
thing by  magic.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  other  persons  in  the  story.  Aino,  the 
fairest  daughter  of  all  creation,  whom  old  Wai- 
namoinen  loved,  but  who  refused  to  be  an  old 
man's  bride ;  her  brother,  Youkahainen,  who 
recklessly  thought  that  he  could  beat  the  old 
singer  at  his  own  game,  but  who  was  defeated 
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and  had  to  promise  to  give  his  sister  to  Waina- 
moinen  as  his  bride ;  Kullervoinen,  the  son  of 
Evil,  who  worked  for  Smith  Illmarinen  as  a 
shepherd,  and  who  killed  I llmarinen's  beautiful 
wife,  Kyllikii,  because  she  had  happened  to  put 
a  stone  into  a  cake,  and  Kullervoinen  cut  his 
valued  knife  on  the  stone — these  and  so  many 
others  that  they  all  can't  be  mentioned  here. 

Shall  I  tell  you  one  small  part  of  the  lengthy 
story?  This  is  the  fate  of  Aino,  the  fairest  of 
maidens,  whom  her  brother  promised  to  give  old 
Wainam,oinen  for  a  bride : 

Aino  goes  to  the  forest  to  gather  birchen  shoots 
for  brooms,  and  near  the  border  of  the  woodland 
meets  the  ancient  Wainamoinen,  who  sings  to 
her  thus : 

"Aino,  fairest  in  the  Northland, 

Wear  not,  lovely  maid,  for  others, 

Only  wear  for  me,  sweet  maiden, 

Cross  of  gold  upon  thy  bosom, 

And  the  pearls  upon  thy  shoulders. 

Coil  for  me  thy  citron  tresses, 

Wear  for  me  thy  golden  braidlets." 

And  Aino  answers : 

"Not  for  thee  and  not  for  others 

Hang  I  from  my  neck  the  crosslet, 

Deck  my  hair  with  shining  ribbons  ; 

Need  no  more  the  many  trinkets 

Brought  to  me  by  ship  or  shallop  ; 

Sooner  wear  the  simplest  raiment, 

Feed  upon  the  barley  bread-crust, 

Dwell  forever  with  my  mother 

In  the  cabin  with  my  father." 
Then  she  throws  away  her  jewels  into  the 
forest  fern  and  hastens  home.  There  she  meets 
her  father,  whittling  an  oaken  ax-handle ;  and 
her  brother,  carving  out  a  birchen  ox-bow.  They 
ask  her : 

"Why  art  weeping,  lovely  Aino?" 
She  answers  that  she  is  weeping  because  she 
no  longer  has  her  pretty  necklace  of  pearl  and 
silver.  Her  sister,  who  is  sitting  on  the  thresh- 
old weaving  a  golden  girdle,  hears  the  same 
story.  Then  Aino  meets  her  mother  skimming 
milk  in  the  doorway  of  the  dairy.  To  her  she 
tells: 

"Loving  mother,  all  forgiving, 
Cause  enough  for  this  my  weeping, 
Good  the  reason  for  my  sorrow, 
Therefore  do  I  weep,  dear  mother : 
I  have  been  within  the  forest, 
Brooms  to  bind  and  shoots  to  gather, 
There  to  pluck  some  birchen  tassels. 
As  I  reached  the  woodland  borders 
Spake  Osmoinen  from  the  cornfield. 
Spake  the  ancient  Wainamoinen — " 
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i:\RCAROLE  (FRAGMENT) 

'At  the  helm  himself  he  seated, 
Near  the  last  beam  of  the  vessel; 
Let  the  maidens  sit  in  waiting 
On  the  flowered  boat  of  beauty." 


When  the  mother  hears  the  reason  for  her 
daughter's  sorrow,  she  tells  her : 

"Waste  no  more  thy  sweet  young  life  ; 

One  year  eat  thou  my  sweet  hutter, 

It  will  make  thee  strong  and  ruddy  ; 

Eat  another  year  fresh  bacon, 

It  will  make  thee  tall  and  queenly  ; 

Eat  a  third  year  only  dainties, 

It  will  make  thee  fair  and  lovely." 
Then  she  tells  her  that  up  on  yonder  hilltop 
there  is  a  chest  full  of  jewels  and  rainbow-tinted 
dresses,  "fashioned  by  Sun's  sweet  virgins,"  that 
she  had  received  from  the  daughters  of  the  moon 
in  her  younger  days,  and  Aino  shall  have  them 
all  if  she  consents  to  marry  old  Wainamoinen 
and  save  the  honor  of  her  brother,  Youkahainen. 
Aino  wanders  into  the  forest  and  finds  the  treas- 
ure chest,  decks  herself  in  the  costly  raiment, 
and  goes  to  the  seashore,  where  she  sees  a  rock 
of  rainbow  colors,  glittering  in  the  silver  sun- 
light. She  sits  there  all  that  night  alone  in  the 
cold  and  darkness  listening  to  the  winds  and 
rolling  billows.  When  the  morning  dawns,  she 
sees  four  water  maidens  on  the  rock,  and  de- 
cides to  join  them.  She  disrobes  and  swims  to- 
ward the  sea  fairies,  when  the  glittering  rock 
upon  which  the  mermaids  sit,  suddenly  falls  into 
the  water  with  a  crash  and  takes  the  maiden  to  the 
bottom  of  the  blue  sea  with  it.  As  she  dies  she 
warns  her  father,  although  he  is  back  at  home 
and  can't  hear  her  : 
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"Never  come  a-fishing,  father, 
To  the  borders  of  these  waters, 
Never  during  all  thy  lifetime, 
As  thou  lovest  daughter  Aino." 

She  also  warns  her  mother  never  to  mix  her 
bread  with  the  blue  sea's  foam  and  waters,  and 
her  brother  never  to  bring  his  prancing  war 
horse  to  that  water.  Her  sister  she  warns  not  to 
lave  her  eyelids  in  the  rolling  wave  and  sea  foam. 

Some  animals  on  the  shore  have  a  dispute  as 
to  who  is  going  to  take  the  sorrowful  tidings  to 
Aino's  home.  Finally  a  hare  starts  out  and  after 
many  mishaps  reaches  her  mother  and  tells  her. 
And  then  : 

"Sadly  weeps  the  grey-haired  mother, 
And  the  tears  that  fall  are  bitter, 
Flowing  down  her  wrinkled  visage, 
Till  they  trickle  on  her  bosom — 

*  *    *  * 

blowing  on  and  flowing  ever 

*  *       :<(  * 

And  each  streamlet  larger  growing 
Soon  becomes  a  rushing  torrent. 
There  a  cataract  is  foaming, 
Foaming  in  the  silver  sunlight. 
From  the  cataract's  commotion 
Rise  three  pillared  rocks  in  grandeur." 

From  each  rock  grow  three  hillocks,  clothed 
in  verdure.  From  each  hillock  speckled  birches, 
three  in  number,  struggle  skyward.  And 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OF  WAINAMOINEN 

■'Thus  the  ancient  wisdom-singer 
In  liis  coffer-banded  vessel 
Left  his  tribe  in  Kalevala. 
Westward,  wcstz<<ard  sailed  the  hero 
O'er  the  blue  black  of  the  waters." 


"On  the  summit  of  each  birch  tree 

Sits  a  golden  cuckoo  calling. 

And  the  three  sing,  all  in  concord  : 

•Love !   O,   Love !'  the  first   one  calleth ; 

Sings  the  second:  'Suitor!  Suitor!' 

And  the  third  one  calls  and  echoes  : 

'Consolation  !  Consolation  !'  " 
Thus  perished  the  lovely  Aino,  daughter  of 
the  Northland. 

Much  of  the  poem  tells  of  the  ever-varying 
contest  between  the  people  of  Suoiui  and  those  of 
Lapland.  The  Laplanders  represent  the  dark 
and  evil,  the  Suomi  folk  the  light  and  good.  And 
thus  the  Kalevala,  after  all,  is  a  good  deal  like 


many  poems  of  other  nations.  It  praises  the  home 
folks  and  disparages  the  foreigners. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  give  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  it  here.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  read 
the  Kalevala  some  day.  It  has  in  it  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  snowy  landscapes  and  the  twi- 
lights in  the  North,  the  wide,  trackless  marshes, 
and  the  thousand  blue  lakes  of  Suomi.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  as  great  an  epic  as  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  but  it  will  remain  alive  and  will  long 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  beau- 
tiful things  we  have  to  remind  us  of  the  primitive 
man  in  the  distant  past. 


Three  Roads  to  Already 

Mary  Frances  Wildman 

There  is  a  mountain  road  to  Arcady, 
By  windy  moor  and  hilltop,  winding-  white 
Through  glade  and  forest  upward  to  the  height, 
To  meet  at  last  the  strong  wind  from  the  sea. 

There  is  a  valley  road  to  Arcady ; 
Among  the  apple  blossoms,  down  the  stream, 
It  loiters,  where  the  cool  gray  willows  dream, 
Murmuring,  "Linger  yet  awhile  with  me." 

There  is  a  garden  path  to  Arcady ; 

The  fragrance  of  a  flower  known  of  old 

Brings  back  forgotten  loves,  and  dreams  long  cold, 

To  live  again  with  us  in  memory. 

So  choose  your  path,  my  friend,  and  come  with  me. 
For  each  heart  has  its  road  to  Arcady. 


Behind  The  Man 


By  Elizabeth  Spilman 


THE  cake  of  wet  soap  slipped  from  Martha 
Harley's  hand  and  skidded  across  the 
kitchen  floor,  leaving  a  silver  streak  in  its 
wake.  .Martha,  still  on  her  knees  beside  her 
bucket  of  hot  water,  straightened  her  back  and 
wiped  her  wet  hands  on  one  corner  of  a  checked 
gingham  apron,  pushed  back  the  strands  of  loose 
iron-gray  hair  that  hung  about  her  face,  and  got 
wearily  to  her  feet.  She  had  heard  the  familiar 
rattle  of  tin  as  the  mail-carrier  dropped  a  letter 
in  the  box  at  the  front  gate. 

In  years  past  she  would  not  have  left  her  work 
for  the  sake  of  what  the  mail  might  bring,  know- 
ing too  well  what  it  would  bring  — bills  and 
assessments.  Within  the  last  six  months,  how- 
ever, the  war  had  levied  its  toll  on  her  small 
household,  and  the  postal  service  had  become  the 
only  link  between  her  and  her  son  in  France. 
With  as  much  eagerness  as  it  was  ever  hers  to 
feel,  she  went  out  after  each  delivery  to  look  for 
a  letter.  She  had  received  several,  and  today 
brought  another  from  the  front,  which  she  read, 
seated  on  the  bottom  step  outside  the  kitchen 
door,  with  her  sleeves  still  rolled  up  from  her 
thin,  bare  arms. 

After  the  first  sigh  of  relief  as  she  took  in  the 
fact  that  so  far  all  was  well,  she  read  on  with  as 
little  change  of  expression  in  her  set  features  as 
though  she  had  been  reading  a  statement  of  rent 
due  in  arrears,  knowing  what  was  coming. 
'•Dear  Mother,"  it  began  —  three  thousand  miles 
had  not  served  to  lessen  the  self-conscious 
reserve  which  had  marked  the  relationship  of 
these  two  from  the  son's  earliest  boyhood.  "I 
am  well  enough,  but  in  the  dirtiest  place  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  I  suppose  we're  doing  some 
good,  sitting  in  this  mudhole  day  after  day,  but 
somehow  the  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
pretty  poor  business.  I'm  not  unpatriotic  and 
I'm  no  more  afraid  than  the  next  fellow,  but 
somehow  I  can't  see  where  it  all  comes  in. 

"I  keep  wondering  how  you're  going  to  get 
together  $150  by  the  first  of  next  month  —  Lord, 
think  of  having  to  worry  over  $150  when  mil- 
lions are  going  irto  gunpowder  and  shot  every 
dav  of  this  war  —  and  wondering  who  is  getting 


my  job  while  1  sit  here  waiting  for  something  to 
happen.  I  suppose  Father  is  just  the  same.  I 
suppose  everything  is  just  the  same  —  the  hinge 
off  the  back  door,  and  the  stove  smoking,  and  the 
frost  killing  the  peach  trees.  1  guess  I  haven't 
any  red  blood  in  my  veins,  the  way  I  feel.  I'll 
try  to  write  more  next  time  but  now  there's 
nothing  to  write  about. 

"Your  dutiful  son, 

"James  Harley." 
Other  letters  in  this  same  strain  she  had 
accepted  without  mental  comment.  Their  tone 
had  harmonized  with  the  trend  of  her  own 
thoughts  and  had  seemed  natural  enough.  Now 
for  the  first  time  she  felt  disturbed.  It  was 
becoming  apparent  to  her  that  something  in  nel- 
son's attitude  was  not  right;  something  was 
lacking  in  his  spirit,  and  the  lack,  striking  dis- 
cordantly upon  a  latent  note  of  pride  and  honor, 
stirred  her  to  painful  meditation. 

Their  home  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  had 
accepted  unhappiness  as  the  inevitable  corollary 
of  those  circumstances  which  had  made  of  her 
husband  an  exacting,  self-centered  invalid,  tied  to 
his  chair  ;  which  had  bound  her  to  the  deadening 
routine  of  their  little  farm  with  its  colorless  days  ; 
and  which  had  laid  responsibility  upon  her  son's 
shoulders  when  he  was  so  young  that  he  had 
grown  to  he  one  with  his  burden.  Hers  had 
never  been  the  kind  of  a  mind  to  question  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  events,  and  with  apathetic 
fatalism  she  had  continued  to  plod  on  in  the  first 
rut  into  which  the  wheels  of  her  life  had  chanced 
to  slip.  Years  of  monotonous  physical  drudgery 
had  produced  in  her  a  state  of  mental  stagnation 
from  which  her  slow-moving  wits  were  roused 
wi'h  difficulty,  but  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  on 
her  that  her  son,  unable  to  shake  off  the  worries 
which  were  inseparable  from  his  thoughts  of 
home,  was  neither  serving  that  home,  nor,  what 
was  more,  his  country,  as  he  should. 

Staring  at  the  hard  brown  pathway,  she 
thought  out  the  problem  with  unaccustomed  con- 
centration, and  solved  it  in  the  only  way  possible 
to  her.  Since  it  was  necessary  that  her  son 
should  fight,  he  must  fight  like  a  man  — this  she 
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knew  without  the  aid  of  reason.  If,  as  she  could 
not  doubt,  it  was  only  the  anxiety,  which  had 
been  so  long  his  daily  companion,  that  kept  him 
from  being  quite  the  man,  that  anxiety  must  be 
removed.  He  must  think  that  all  was  well, 
unusually  well,  with  those  at  home;  he  should 
think  this,  he  should  be  put  at  ease  and  given 
courage,  even  though  truth  were  the  necessary 
sacrifice. 

The  sun  was  turning  the  trunks  of  the  peach 
trees  red  when  she  finally  went  indoors.  The 
water  with  which  she  had  been  scrubbing  the 
floor  was  cold,  the  soap  lay  where  she  had 
dropped  it,  but  she  did  not  take  up  her  work. 
Instead  she  got  out  her  pen  and  a  pad  of  paper 
and  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table  with  her  son's 
letter  before  her.  Her  husband's  petulant  voice 
from  the  next  room,  inquiring  the  hour  of  supper, 
reached  her  unheeded.  She  was  lost  in  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  task  —  the  writing  of  fiction. 

"Dearest  James,"  she  began,  and  then  paused 
to  look  about  her  for  material.  With  a  keenness 
of  which  she  would  have  seemed  incapable  an 
hour  before  she  realized  that  she  must  observe 
caution,  lest  a  too  sudden  change  in  the  character 
of  her  letters  excite  suspicion.  She  felt  her  way 
carefully  as  she  continued,  "Yes,  we  are  all 
about  the  same.  I  have  one  piece  of  news, 
though,  that  will  interest  you.  Mr.  Marbury 
from  West  Dale  came  over  Saturday  and  bought 
the  other  set  of  harness,  the  one  we  never  use, 
and  that  will  help  on  the  interest  you  were  speak- 
ing about,  which  we  always  pay  somehow,  any- 
way. The  little  Titus  boy  was  caught  stealing 
from  the  hen-house  last  week  and  his  mother  is 
making  him  come  over  and  bring  in  the  wood 
for  me,"  —  at  this  line  Martha  caught  her 
breath,  astounded  at  her  own  inspiration.  She 
wrote  two  pages  of  news  from  about  the  place, 
touching  up  the  truth  with  gilt  high-lights,  but 
keeping  for  the  most  part  to  her  usual  somber 
tone. 

As  she  got  the  evening  meal,  moving  about 
mechanically  from  table  to  stove,  her  mind  was 
busy  with  a  hundred  little  items  with  which  she 
would  enliven  her  next  letter.  She  became  con- 
scious of  details  of  her  surroundings  to  which 
long  custom  had  rendered  her  oblivious,  but  in  a 
detached  way;  not  as  related  to  herself  but  as 
things  to  be  transformed  by  the  magic  of  her  pen, 
Her  distraction  passed  unnoticed  for  her  usual 
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silence,  and  nothing  was  more  remote  from  her 
mind  than  the  idea  of  confiding  in  her  husband. 

She  now  wrote  regularly  once  a  week  and 
sometimes  oftener,  becoming  less  reserved  with 
each  letter.  That  strange  self -consciousness 
which  leads  people  who  have  denied  outlet  to 
their  emotions  to  hide  even  their  closest  affec- 
tions, had  long  kept  her  from  being  demonstrative 
with  her  son,  but  with  her  new  task  before  her 
she  let  the  barriers  fall.  Little  by  little,  with  a 
consummate  skill,  which  had  its  source  in  the 
earnestness  of  her  purpose,  she  recounted  bits  of 
good  fortune,  insignificant  in  themselves  but  each 
going  to  build  up  a  brightened  picture  in  the 
mind  of  her  son  ;  and  one  at  a  time  she  let  new 
words  of  endearment  find  their  way  into  her 
letters.  She  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  her 
deception  succeeded  in  putting  heart  into  the  boy 
and  making  him  a  better  fighter  it  would  at  the 
same  time  put  him  in  the  way  of  greater  danger. 
She  feared,  yet  urged  him  on  with  an  ingenuity 
masterful  in  its  simplicity. 

As  the  weeks  passed  she  came  unconsciously  to 
live  more  and  more  in  a  world  of  imagination, 
strange  to  her  after  years  of  a  life  in  which 
imagination  had  played  no  part.  The  little 
circumstances  which  she  detailed  in  her  letters  — 
the  new  hinge  on  the  screen  door,  the  unusual 
fruitfulness  of  the  peach  trees,  the  very  slight 
but  noticeable  improvement  in  the  father's  con- 
dition, the  removal  from  the  kitchen  chimney  of 
an  old  wasp-nest  that  had  made  the  stove  smoke 
—  all  these  things  became  real  to  her.  She  lived 
two  lives,  the  one  which  she  had  carried  on  with 
unvaried  sameness  for  twenty  years,  unaltered 
but  brightened  by  the  other ;  but  the  idea  of 
bending  her  efforts  toward  making  any  actual 
change  in  her  surroundings  occurred  to  her,  if  at 
all.  only  as  an  impossibility.  She  had  become 
old,  prematurely  so.  Leading-  the  existence  pre- 
scribed for  her  by  immediate  circumstances,  she 
had  become  shaped  to  that  existence,  and  in  the 
shaping  she  had  lost  the  power  of  initiative. 

In  her  free  moments,  while  the  potatoes  were 
getting  done  or  after  the  dishes  were  washed, 
sitting  at  the  one  table,  which  served  all  purposes 
from  baking  to  dining,  with  her  husband's 
unending  complaint  sounding  in  her  ears,  she 
kept  up  her  sanguine  correspondence,  waiting 
more  and  more  eagerly  for  the  mail  which  should 
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bring  her  news  of  her  success.  In  the  end  she 
was  not  disappointed.  It  was  a  slow  game  but 
not  a  fruitless  one,  and  as  the  spirit  of  her  son's 
letters  began  to  change  she  felt  encouraged  to 
redouble  her  efforts.  Once  he  wrote,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  yon  are  getting  along  so  well 
without  me.  I  worried  a  good  deal  at  first.  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  more  like  getting  into  the 
fight";  and  again  he  said,  "Providence  seems  to 
be  taking  pretty  good  care  of  things  at  home. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  though  I'm  free  to  put  up 
everything  on  this  scrap  over  here."  After  that 
his  letters  were  filled  more  and  more  with 
expressions  of  enthusiasm  for  his  comrades-in- 
arms, and  with  accounts  of  little  voluntary 
exploits  and  incidents  of  the  field.  Martha  read 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  feeling  that  her  work 

was  well  done. 

...  *         *         *         *  * 

The  mails  moved  irregularly  with  sometimes 
long  intermissions  between  letters  from  the  other 
side.    It  was  after  a  rather  longer  interval  than 
usual  that  word  suddenly  came  that  James  Harley 
was  on  his  way  home,  that  he  had  been  injured, 
had  fairly  recovered,  but  was  temporarily  inca- 
pacitated  for   further  service.    At  the  widest 
calculation  he  would  reach  home  in  a  day  or  two. 
Martha  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  cause  for  anxiety  over  her  son's 
immediate  welfare  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  but 
she  had  now  to  face  the  misery  of  his  disillusion- 
ment.   All  the  ugliness  of  their  poverty  swept 
over  her  —  she  did  not*  see  how  she  could  have 
written  as  she  had.    Her  imagination  had  not 
served  to  anticipate  this  moment,  and  it  found 
her  helpless. 

Scarcely  two  hours  after  the  news  of  his 
coming,  young  Harley  descended  from  the 
Eastern  Express  and  walked  up  the  village  road 
followed  by  a  band  of  excited  children.  His 
mother  heard  him  coming,  she  heard  the  click  of 


the  broken  gate  as  it  shut  behind  him.  but  she 
could  not  rush  out  to  meet  him.  She  could  not 
even  bear  to  watch  him  from  the  window  as  he 
took  in  slowly  the  fact  that  in  his  absence  rack 
and  ruin  had  descended  upon  his  home.  She 
heard  his  footsteps  as  he  walked  about  the  house 
to  the  back  door  and  paused  —  she  had  meant  to 
have  the  hinge  fixed  but  it  was  too  late  now  ; 
then  his  foot  creaking  heavily  on  the  back  steps 
and  the  opening  of  the  door.  Seized  with  a 
mental  panic,  she  took  up  a  paring  knife  and 
began  working  with  trembling  fingers ;  she  could 
not  look  up. 

He  came  in  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen.  "Well,  Mother,"  he  said,  and  did  not 
go  on.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Martha  started 
up  and  toward  him  but  he  had  turned  and  was 
staring  out  of  the  window  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  The  erect  buoyancy  with  which  he  had 
borne  himself  as  he  swung  up  the  village  street 
but  a  little  before  had  slipped  from  him  like  a 
garment.  His  head  drooped;  his  uniform  gave 
way  in  a  series  of  wrinkles  across  the  shoulders. 
There  was  a  long  moment's  silence  before  he 
began,  with  the  petulance  of  disappointed  youth, 
his  rebuke. 

"Well,"  he  said  again,  continuing  with  relent- 
less deliberation,  "it  does  seem  that  when  I  was 
over  there  fighting  in  the  filth  of  this  war  for  a 
place  for  myself  and  my  country,  you  might  have 
done  something  more  worth  while  than  to  sit  here 
at  home  writing  me  ■  silly,  lying  letters."  His 
voice  hardened  uncompromisingly.  "I  don't  see 
how  you  could  have  done  it  —  I  don't  see." 

His  mother  flinched  under  the  sting  of  the 
reproach,  but  with  his  first  word  the  habitual 
dumbness  of  years  had  begun  closing  in  upon 
her,  and  she  made  no  answer.  Only,  a  flash  of 
light  swept  over  her  face  as  he  turned  toward 
her  and  she  saw  the  croix  dc  guerre  on  his 
breast. 
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War  and  Disarmament 


The  problem  of  war  and  disarmament  is  fun- 
damentally the  younger  generation's  prob- 
lem. Our  elder  statesmen  are  cautiously  ap- 
proaching the  question  with  a  view  to  some  limi- 
tation of  military  equipment — limitation  only,  for 
the  insinuation  that  their  complete  abolition  is 
within  the  realm  of  the  practicable  is,  to  the  mind 
schooled  in  the  old  diplomacies,  an  idle  dream, 
and  nothing  more.  Probably  something  will 
come  even  of  this  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
a  pause  in  the  race  for  war  preparation,  but  if 
the  conference  is  to  be  much  more  than  the  ex- 
change of  courtesies  and  a  pleasant  discussion  of 
the  meticulous  demands  of  national  honor,  it 
must  be  touched  constantly  by  a  vigorous  and 
insistent  public  opinion. 

As  yet  the  voice  of  the  young  man,  particularly 
the  college  man,  is  silent  and  inarticulate.  Per- 
haps the  modest  feeling  that  his  judgments  are 
too  immature  to  warrant  expression  restrains 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  content  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens of  war  without  inquiring  too  closely  into 
their  origin  or  necessity.  Or,  finally,  he  may  have 
concluded  that  he  has  enough  to  do  to  carry  on 
his  studies,  his  athletics,  and  his  social  activities 
without  attempting  to  express  himself  on  prob- 
lems of  world  relations,  though  the  solution  of 
such  problems  may  vitally  affect  his  future. 


American  university  life  contrasts  strongly 
with  continental  Europe  in  that  the  college  stu- 
dent in  America  has  played  practically  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion.  As  an  organized, 
vital,  intelligent  force  he  simply  hasn't  existed. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  political  and  eco- 
nomic movements  have  drawn  their  most  active 
enthusiasts  from  the  university  halls.  For  a  mo- 
ment during  America's  struggling  to  find  her 
place  in  the  war,  it  seemed  as  though  the  college 
student  was  actually  going  to  emerge  as  a  vital 
force  in  constructing  a  public  opinion.  Put  with 
peace  and  normalcy,  he  has  apparently  returned 
to  his  natural  position  of  modest  retirement. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of 
collegiate  opinion  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  representative  organization  through 
which  it  may  express  itself.  Eastern  colleges 
are  endeavoring  to  bridge  this  obstacle  by  tem- 
porarily exchanging  opinions  preparatory  to 
holding  a  general  collegiate  assembly  to  voice  the 
ideals  of  the  university  world.  Echoes  of  the 
armament  conference  will  probably  reach  the  ears 
of  Western  college  men  and  women.  Is  it  too 
late  for  them  to  participate  actively  in  forming 
a  critical  public  opinion  to  direct  the  actions  of 
the  conference ?  — M.  C. 
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THE  ACID  TEST  OF  HUMANITY 
A  famine  in  far-away  Russia  seems  an  exceed- 
ingly remote  thing  to  the  average  college  man. 
especially  here  in  western  America  where  there 
is  such  opulence  of  food  and  sunshine.  But 
when  we  learn  from  Arthur  Watts,  the  Quaker 
representative  in  Moscow  since  August,  1920, 
that  the  minimum  death  toll  among  the  children 
alone  of  that  unfortunate  snowbound  and  cropless 
land  will  probably  be  five  hundred  thousand  this 
winter,  it  is  time  for  our  spirit  of  human  sym- 
pathy to  awaken  and  banish  all  ideas  of  remote- 
ness. 

Idie  Creat  War  cost  Russia,  during  the  time  she 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Entente,  more 
soldier-lives  than  the  rest  of  the  Allies  lost  all 
together.    These  men  died  fighting  for  the  same 
cause  that  America  fought  for.    Is  that  to  be 
forgotten?    Today  the  children  of  those  millions 
of  Russian  dead  are  actually  starving— and  have 
been  dying  in  great  numbers  for  many  weeks 
past  _for   lack   of    food,   which   we   here  in 
America    and    Canada    have    even    in  super- 
abundance.   These  children  are  not  responsible— 
not  by  the  most  fanciful  stretch  of  imagination— 
for  the  present  political  situation  in  Russia,  any 
more  than  the  Belgian  children  were  responsible 
for  the  German  invasion. 

The  war,  the  revolution,  and  the  greatest 
drouth  the  country  has  ever  known  in  all  its 
recurring  history  of  burnt-out  crops,  have  laid 
low  the  life  of  the  Russian  millions.  But  its 
greatest  toll  will  be  among  the  children,  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  bodies  have  been  wasted  by  five 
years  of  destitution.  They  are  the  children  who, 
by  nature,  have  been  among  the  sturdiest  and 
happiest  children  of  the  world.  Their  games, 
their  fairy  stories,  their  vigorous  outdoor  winter 
sports,  have  made  their  child-life  a  thing  of  joy 
and  beauty. 

Great  famines  have  been  all-too- frequent 
occurrences  in  Russia.  Under  the  tsars  they 
happened  every  few  years,  caused  by  drouth  and 
consequent  failure  of  crops.  In  1891  the 
recorded  death  toll,  caused  by  just  such  a  famine 
as  the  present  one,  ran  far  above  a  million  souls. 
At  that  time,  as  at  many  other  times,  America 
was  called  upon,  and  did  help  handsomely,  to 
relieve  conditions.  Any  fair-minded  person  must 
admit  that  the  present  food  and  grain  shortage  is 
what  is  technically  called  "an  act  of  God":  the 


rain  did  not  fall  for  over  a  year,  and  no  grain 
grew  to  maturity.  This  would  have  been 
inevitable  under  any  form  of  government,  in  any 
country. 

Many  organizations  are  working  in  Russia  to 
relieve  the  stress,  notably  the  American  Relief 
Administration    under    Herbert    Hoover.  An 
association    of    American   physicians   has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  medical  and  food 
relief.    Russians  in  America  have  also  organized 
and  are  helping  whole-heartedly.    But  the  most 
remarkable,  yes,  even  wonderful,  work,  has  been 
and  is  being  done  by  the  Friends,  or  the  Quakers, 
through  the  "American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee."   The  Quakers  have  been  endorsed  in 
glowing  terms  by  Hoover:    "The  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Friends  Service  Committee  to  secure 
charitable  subscriptions  for  their  work  of  famine 
relief  in  Russia  have  my  fullest  support.   .   .  . 
Every  cent  shall  do  its  utmost  in  saving  life — that 
the  whole  effort  shall  be  American  in  name  and 
ideals.    I  trust  they  will  have  the  support  the 
cause  deserves. 

"The   Friends   distribute   food   and  clothing- 
regardless  of  politics,  religion,  or  race." 

The  famine  area  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Volga  Valley  from  Kazan  to  Astrakhan,  normally 
the  bread-producing  district  not  only  for  the  rest 
of  European  Russia,  but  for  many  other  parts  of 
the    world.     Recently-returned   travelers  bring 
grewsome  stories  of  conditions  already  prevalent 
in  the  Volga  district.    The  Russian  Government, 
the  Quakers  say,  is  endeavoring  to  its  utmost  to 
cope  with   the   situation.    Food  is,  of  course, 
obviously  the  greatest  need  of  all.  Especially 
cereals  are  required,  as  the  Russian  peasant  is 
more  dependent  on  bread  than  one  unacquainted 
with  him  can  imagine.    Soap  is  often  overlooked 
*as  a  relief  commodity,  but  it  is  very  lacking  there 
now. 

Food  shortage  results  in  slow  starvation  and 
disease.  Nearly  half  of  the  school  children  of 
Moscow  show  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Under- 
nourished mothers  can  not  nurse  their  babies,  and 
the  infant  death  rate  there  is  forty  per  cent,  and 
still  rising.  In  Moscow  alone  38,500  babies 
require  milk  daily,  and  supplies  are  available  for 
only  7,000.  Conditions  in  Petrograd  are  even 
worse,  and  in  the  provinces  there  is  an  unprece- 
dented shortage  of  food.  Enormous  quantities 
of  milk,  soap,  and  fat  must  enter  Russia  within 
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the  next  few  months  to  relieve  even  the  most 
acute  suffering. 

The  desperate  situation  calls  for  an  immediate 
and  generous  response.  Americans  of  Russian 
descent  and  lovers  of  children  can  find  no  surer 
way  of  expressing  their  good  will  than  by  helping" 
to  save  from  the  bitterness  and  misery  of  slow 
starvation  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children,  innocent  victims  of  conditions  which 
they  had  no  share  in  producing.  Clothing  and 
medical  supplies  for  general  relief  are  forwarded 
free  of  charge  from  Philadelphia  to  Russia. 
Good,  substantial  clothes  are  required,  soft  warm 
garments  for  babies,  shoes  with  broad  toes,  and 
new  material  for  making  clothing  for  women  and 
children. 

Herbert  Hoover's  words  apply  just  as  truly  to 
Russian  children  as  to  the  children  of  Central 
Kurope  whose  suffering  has  already  touched  the 
hearts  of  Americans.  "The  problem  of  the 
child,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  problem  of  race.  It  is 
no*  a  problem  of  politics.  It  is  just  a  problem 
of  children." 

We  learn  from  latest  news  report  that  from 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  people  in  Russia  must  be 
destroyed  unless  they  are  given  aid,  according  to 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  formerly  a 
Stanford  professor,  and  now  secretary  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  statement  being 
made  public  by  Hoover.  Dr.  Kellogg  declared 
that  in  the  Volga  famine  area  the  lives  of 
15,000,000  people  were  in  jeopardy,  at  the  time 
he  made  his  report. 

Surely  the  acid  test  of  humanity  and  good  will 
is  being  put  upon  us.  The  relief  which  the 
Quakers  will  carry  to  Russia  is  waiting  for  sup- 
plies which  only  funds  from  America  can 
produce.  R.  L. 


WHAT  DO  WE  WANT  FROM  THE 

AMERICAN  PRESS? 
The  American  press  has  been  badly  battered 
in  the  field  of  public  discussion  these  last  few- 
years.  It  suffered  a  heavy  shock  when  Upton 
Sinclair  and  his  radical  contingent  indicted  it 
for  conspiracy  to  aid  and  abet  capitalism ;  it 
was  attacked  by  the  uplift  contingent  for  its 
morbidity  which  plays  fast  and  loose  with  pub- 
he  morals,  and  is  pricked  by  the  snobbish  satire 
of  the  New  Republic,  which  queries  whether 
journalism  is  not,  after  all,  a  trade  rather  than 


a  profession.  Then  there  are  the  dreamers  who 
think  of  the  days  when  Greeley  and  Dana  pub- 
lished papers  that  were  vibrant  with  personality, 
before  advertisers  and  owners  dictated  editorial 
policies,  and  there  are  those  who  say  "propagan- 
da" and  "yellow  journalism"  as  if  they  were  talk- 
ing of  the  devil  and  his  wife.  Among  this  hissing 
mob  of  critics,  where  do  we  stand  ? 

We  have  little  sympathy  for  Upton  Sinclair ; 
his  fantastic  Socialist  dogma  of  conspiracy  does 
not  appeal  to  us  ;  it  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  our 
imagination  to  think  of  the  whole  body  of  Amer- 
ican editors  enmeshed  in  a  vile  plot  against  the 
Truth.  Neither  can  we  accept  his  neurotic 
assumption  that  he  is  news,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
publicity  akin  to  his  right  to  life  and  liberty,  and 
that  when  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  publicity 
the  nation  is  imperiled.  Nor  can  we  give  more 
than  half-hearted  support  to  the  uplift  contingent. 
We  do  find  it  annoying  to  be  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  effectively  as  if  all  the  tele- 
graphs and  cables  were  cut  whenever  a  movie 
actor  gets  into  trouble.  We  do  not  like  to  have 
two  divorces  and  a  third-rate  murder  back  all  the 
world  news  off  the  paper.  But  we  tolerate  these 
things,  we  even  read  what  is  laid  before  us,  and 
when  the  editor  defends  himself  by  saying  that 
he  only  prints  what  the  public  demands,  and 
the  uplifters  reply  that  the  public  demands  it 
because  he  prints  it,  we  declare  the  argument  a 
draw  and  subscribe  for  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
We  would  feel  uncomfortable  sitting  in  the  seat 
of  the  scorners  with  the  New  Republic,  for  we 
are  not  sure  that  if  pressed  we  could  make  an 
accurate  distinction  between  a  profession  and  a 
trade,  anyway.  We  are  inclined  to  remind  those 
gentle  backward-looking  ones  that  the  news- 
papers of  a  generation  ago  practiced  a  scurrility 
unknown  in  our  day.  So  far  as  "propaganda"  is 
concerned,  we  see  nothing  wrong  with  it ;  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  right  of  any  man  to  try  to  bring 
others  to  his  way  of  thinking.  And  many  of 
those  who  shout  "yellow  journalism"  are  thinking 
of  scareheads  merely — of  a  typographical  yellow- 
ness which  seems  utterly  inconsequential  to  us. 

Nevertheless  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  American  press.  If  we  analyze  the  cause  of 
this  dissatisfaction  it  appears  to  be  that  the  news- 
papers have  not  a  sufficient  reverence  for  the 
facts  as  such  ;  that  they  are  often  less  interested 
in  the  truth  of  an  assertion  than  in  the  use  that 
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can  be  made  of  it.    This  flexibility  was  of  great 
importance  during  the  war.    It  enabled  the  press 
both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Allied  countries  to  so 
cleverly  and   consistently  commingle   fact  and 
fancy  that  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  battle  line 
knew  what  the  real  world  looked  like,  and  all 
lived  in  a  made-to-order  world.    We  may  have 
suspected  at  the  time  that  we  were  being  fooled, 
but  we  rather  enjoyed  it;  it  was  pleasant  to  live 
in  a  world  where  we  were  always  right,  and 
furthermore  we  saw  that  it  was  necessary.  But 
now  that  this  necessity  for  tempering  down  our 
facts  has  passed,  we  should  like  to  have  them  raw 
and  unpolished.    We  like  clean,  cold,  exact  facts, 
such  as  we  get  in  chemistry  and  physics.    We  do 
not  feel  that  they  must  be  dressed  up  in  order  to 
appeal  to  our  imaginations  —  to  be  made  "inter- 
esting" ;  above  all,  we  do  not  want  them  to  be 
warped  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  interest 
or  group.    Too  often  our  facts  are  not  served  to 
us  in  this  way. 

For  instance,  an  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  refers  to  the  Young  Turks  as  the  "real 
introducers  of  Bolshevism  into  Europe."  Such  a 
statement  is,  of  course,  sheer  stupidity.  A  prom- 
inent English  economist  complains  that  American 
newspapers  place  their  own  ideas  between  quota- 
tion marks  and  ascribe  them  to  him.  An  Amer- 
ican journalist  who  had  been  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor to  England  (by  another  American  journalist ) 
interpreted  America's  attitude  in  the  World  War 
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in  a  statement  the  falsity  of  which  was  attested  by 
any  amount  of  documentary  evidence,  from  the 
public  utterances  of  our  statesmen  to  the  writings 
of  the  most  obscure  editors.  Such  instances 
indicate  a  contempt  for  accuracy  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  any  other  profession. 

Are  we  asking  too  much  of  the  journalists? 
The  historian  is  willing  to  take  infinite  pains  to 
proof-read  the  last  error  from  the  record  of  the 
past;  the  economist  analyzes  the  problems  his 
field  presents,  with  greatest  care,  gathering  his 
facts  from  all  possible  sources;  scientist  and 
engineer  labor  incessantly  to  perfect  the  means  of 
transmitting  information.  But  when  we  seek  to 
apply  the  laboriously  gathered  data  of  economist 
or  historian  to  the  problems  of  today,  or  to  pub- 
lish the  facts  which  the  telegraph  brings  to  hand, 
we  call  in  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  another  school,  whose  attention  is  riveted,  not 
on  the  fact  they  are  to  present  but  on  the  reader 
to  whom  they  are  to  present  it,  and  whose  aim  is 
not  so  much  to  be  accurate  as  to  be  interesting. 
They  stand  on  the  border  between  art  and 
science,  subject  to  the  laws  of  neither  realm,  but 
trying  to  do  homage  to  both. 

And  yet,  if  we  were  granted  a  newspaper 
written  and  edited  according  to  the  requirements 
of  exact  science,  perhaps  we  should  have  a 
sneaking  feeling  of  reluctance  in  parting  with 
Mutt  and  Jeff,  and  Rose  Wilder  Lane,  and  the 
pernicious  Sunday  supplement.  R.  B. 


The  Cart 


By  A.  Binns 


Now  Brigsley  was  a  little  more  tired  than 
the  usual  tired  business  man  ;  and  he  was 
tired  in  a  different  way.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  to  something 
which  he  disliked  at  heart.  When  he  was  almost 
in  a  position  to  retire,  instead  of  feeling  the 
pleasant  fatigue  which  comes  after  work  well 
done,  he  was  overtaken  by  that  vacant  and  rest- 
less weariness  which  means  that  one  has  done 
ill  or  has  lost  something  more  worth  while  than 
what  he  has  gained. 

On  this  particular  evening,  when  Brigsley  de- 
clined to  go  to  the  theater  with  his  wife  and 
grown-up  daughter,  Mrs.  Brigsley,  who  possessed 
a  practical  mind,  believed  that  her  husband  had 
had  a  trying  day  at  the  office,  whereas,  of  course, 
it  was  really  his  life  that  was  amiss. 

The  car  had  hardly  driven  away  before  Brigs- 
lev  was  possessed  with  a  restlessness  which  told 
him  plainly  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  sleep 
that  night,  or  at  least  not  for  a  long  time.  Then, 
all  at  once,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  spent 
too  much  of  his  life  indoors,  and  that  he  might 
find  some  diversion  in  walking  about  some  of 
the  streets  which  were  less  crowded  and  less  fa- 
miliar to  him.  Putting  on  a  light  overcoat  and  a 
soft  hat,  he  went  out,  not  forgetting  to  take  his 
latch  key  with  him.  Then  he  walked,  quite  at 
random,  yet  bearing  off  to  the  north  of  High 
street. 

From  the  deep  abstraction  into  which  he  had 
entered  he  at  last  aroused  himself,  and  took  note 
of  where  he  was.  For  a  moment,  he  was  puzzled. 
He  was  in  a  street  near  the  wholesale  district, 
no  doubt,  flanked  by  high,  gloomy  buildings, 
lighted  only  in  their  topmost  stories.  Here  and 
there  large  motor  cars  were  drawn  up  at  the 
curb.  But  the  street  was  quiet,  and  there  were 
few  passersby.  This  was  King  street,  of  course ! 
Brigsley  had  not  had  occasion  to  go  there  for  a 
long  time.  He  walked  on,  listening  to  the  endless, 
cadence  of  his  own  footsteps,  and  thinking  with- 
out bitterness,  how  long  a  time  he  .would  have 
to  listen  to  those  footsteps  before  they  would  be 
still. 

With  an  unaccountable  thrill  of  emotion,  he 
stopped  short.    There  in  the  shadow  of  those 


great  buildings,  among  the  huge  parked  cars, 
stood  an  old,  white  horse,  hitched  to  a  buck- 
board,  in  a  halo  of  light,  from  a  tin  lantern 
which  was  tied  on  behind. 

It  was  an  emotion  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  has  been  raised  on  the  farm, 
close  to  the  mother  of  us  all.  For  a  long  time 
Brigsley  stood  there,  among  the  cold,  unrespon- 
sive motor  cars,  rubbing  the  warm  nose  of  the 
friendly  horse.  How  many  evenings,  as  a  boy.  he 
had  finished  his  errands  in  town  and  come,  with 
a  strange  feeling  of  warmth  and  certainty,  to 
where  the  farm  horse  stood  patiently  waiting  for 
him.  Then  he  had  driven  home,  to  where  his 
parents  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  after  their  work 
was  done — his  parents  who  had  been  dead  for 
such  a  long  time.  All  at  once  he  was  engulfed 
in  a  great  feeling  of  homesickness  for  that  which 
no  longer  existed.  For  the  sake  of  old  times,  he 
climbed  into  the  buckboard  and  sat  there,  with  his 
face  leaning  against  his  hands. 

He  awoke  to  find  the  buckboard  in  motion. 
The  white  horse  was  trotting  steadily  through 
the  silent  suburbs,  which  were  only  lighted  here 
and  there  by  a  solitary  street  lamp. 

At  first  he  could  not  remember  what  had  hap- 
pened. Yet  there  was  something  familiar  about 
it  all.  A  great,  desolate  wooden  building  loomed 
up  on  the  left.  The  old  mill !  They  turned  to 
the  right  into  a  dirt  road.  Of  course,  he  had 
been  in  town  and  was  driving  home!  The  horse 
was  walking,  now,  with  the  noise  of  its  hoofs 
muffled  in  the  white  dust  of  the  road.  The  last, 
straggling  houses  were  past.  The  moon  was  set- 
ting beyond  the  hills,  but  a  soft,  grey  light  lin- 
gered over  the  still  fields.  They  passed  long- 
fences  and  dark  clusters  of  trees.  How  good  it 
all  seemed!  Now  they  entered  the  tunnel  of 
darkness  where  the  road  led  through  the  big 
grove.  As  a  boy,  he  had  always  been  a  little  fear- 
ful of  the  spot.  But  now  there  was  an  infinite, 
soothing  peace  in  being  enveloped  in  the  cool 
darkness,  unbroken  by  the  least  patch  of  light 
through  the  trees,  or  anything  else  but  the  dim 
whiteness  of  the  horse.  At  last  the  trees  thinned, 
the  sky  broke  through,  and  the  old,  dust- whitened 
road  appeared  again. 
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They  passed  a  weathered  zig-zag  fence  and 
turned  into  a  narrow  road  on  the  right,  worn 
into  two  deep  tracks.  Once  the  horse  stopped 
and  Brigsley  got  down  to  open  the  big  gate.  The 
horse  walked  through,  stopping  at  the  right  place 
as  exactly  as  if  the  blackboard  were  a  part  of  his 
own  anatomy.  Brigsley  closed  the  gate  and 
climbed  in.  They  went  on,  under  the  pear  trees 
and  through  the  orchard.  A  collie  came  racing  to 
meet  them,  and  bounded  along  beside  the  vehicle. 
At  the  edge  of  the  unfenced  yard  the  old  horse 
stopped  knowingly.  Brigsley  climbed  out,  and 
tied  him  to  the  big  plum  tree  with  the  hitching 
rope.  And  he  went  up  the  hard-beaten  clay  path 
to  the  house.  He  opened  the  door  quietly  and 
slipped  in. 

The  hall  was  nearly  dark.  And  the  only  light 
in  the  living  room  came  from  the  wood  fire,  while 
great  shadows  danced  up  and  down  on  the  walls. 
His  parents  were  sitting  by  the  hearth.  The 
father  smoked  his  pipe,  and  the  mother,  who  sat 
opposite  him,  was  sewing.  Both  turned  with  a 
look  of  welcome  as  Brigsley  came  in.  And  neither 
said  anything  about  his  coming  home  late. 

After  his  old  custom,  he  sat  at  the  hearth,  be- 
tween the  two,  and  leaned  his  head  against  his 
mother's  knee. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I'm  tired." 
"Then  rest  here,"  she  answered,  smoothing  his 
forehead  and  hair  with  her  worn  hands. 

In  her  face  there  was  the  old,  caressing  look, 
radiant  and  sad.  As  she  continued  to  stroke  his 
face  and  hair,  much  of  the  weariness  seemed 
to  fall  away  from  him. 

"And  do  you  think  that  you  like  to  live  in  the 
city?"  the  father  asked,  putting  his  pipe  on  the 
mantel,  and  leaning  forward  toward  his  son. 

"Not  for  always,"  Brigsley  answered.  "You 
may  think  that  you  have  gotten  used  to  it,  and 
live  in  the  city  for  years,  but  at  heart,  you  are 
always  wanting  to  come  back  to  what  you  remem- 
bered first :  the  woods  and  the  little  stream  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  peace  of  the  fields  at  night, 
and  the  frogs  crying  from  the  pond  in  the  dark 
spring  evenings.   You  even  long  for  the  patient 
dust  in  the  road,  under  the  stars." 
For  a  long  time  they  were  silent. 
"Mother,"  Brigsley  said  at  last. 
"Yes,  boy." 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  tell  us 
about  being  born  at  sea  and  living  your  first 
years  on  a  ship,  and  how  you  thought  at  first  that 


there  was  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  a  ship 
on  a  great  sea?  Didn't  you  ever  long  for  that 
again  ?"  he  asked  dreamily. 

But  his  mother  only  smiled  and  stroked  back 
his  hair. 

He  dozed  lightly,  waking-  up  as  an  ember 
burst  in  the  dying  fire,  and  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke 
stole  up  into  the  room  and  disappeared. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  whirred  and 
struck  one.  Brigsley  was  all  at  once  possessed 
with  the  feeling  that  he  must  go.  His  father, 
meeting  his  glance,  seemed  to  read  his  thought. 
And  he  bent  his  head  slightly,  as  if  to  say  that  he 
must  indeed  go. 

"Little  Mother,"  he  asked,  "Do  I  have  to  leave 
now  ?" 

And  his  mother  bent  down  and  kissed  him 
softly  on  the  forehead.  He  got  up  and  went  out 
quietly,  with  the  parents  turning  to  look  after 
him.  In  the  dim  mirror  of  the  hall  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  own  face  as  he  passed— a  boyish, 
wistful  and  half-forgotten  face. 

Outside,  under  the  great  tree  by  the  road,  the 
white  horse  was  waiting  for  him. 

Brigsley  must  have  fallen  asleep  on  the  way 
back  to  town,  for  he  woke  up  and  found  him- 
self sitting  in  the  buckboard,  among  the  huge, 
parked  cars  on  King  street.  He  got  out  stiffly 
and  found  his  way  home.  His  wife  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  theater. 

"Why,  Arthur,  where  have  you  been?" 

But  he  only  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 
Where,  indeed  ? 

During  the  next  few  days,  he  was  steadily 
occupied  with  business.  But  the  more  he  dealt 
with  realities  the  more  unsubstantial  they  seemed. 
And  life  became  like  thin  ice,  over  which  he  had 
to  pass  rapidly  to  keep  from  breaking  through. 

One  evening,  a  week  later,  Brigsley  slipped 
away  again.  Without  realizing  where  he  was 
going,  he  found  himself  in  King  street.  Un- 
consciously he  quickened  his  pace.  There  were 
the  old  white  horse  and  the  buckboard,  waiting. 
Again  he  petted  the  friendly  animal.  Overcome 
with  drowsiness,  he  climbed  into  the  buckboarc 
and  leaned  his  forehead  against  his  hands. 

When  he  awoke  the  white  horse  was  trot- 
ting steadily  through  the  sparsely  lighted  sub 
urbs.  His  heart  beat  quickened.  He  was  goin| 
home ! 

He  found  his  parents  sitting  by  the  fire,  a: 
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before.  And  for  a  long  time  they  talked,  or  fell 
into  an  understanding  silence,  as  they  looked  into 
the  glowing  coals.  And  again  Brigsley  expe- 
rienced the  subtle,  almost  forgotten  feeling  that 
his  parents  saw  more  than  he  did,  and  under- 
stood deeper  things,  which  he  could  only  grasp 
at  faintly.  But  after  the  clock  had  struck  one, 
he  was  oppressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  must 
get  back  to  the  city  before  morning.  Again  he 
fell  asleep  on  the  way,  and  when  he  woke  up  he 
was  sitting  in  the  buckboard  in  King  street. 

Six  times  he  repeated  the  experience.  And 
each  time  he  had  less  desire  to  return  to  the  city. 
During  the  intervening  days  he  went  through 
the  routine  of  business,  responding  perfectly  to 
every  external  stimulus,  but  only  as  one  responds 

;  and  acts  in  a  dream.  The  world  of  business  and 
the  city  had  become  an  unreality,  and  all  that  ac- 
tually existed  for  him  was  that  country  into  which 
he  followed  the  white  horse. 

After  the  time  of  his  sixth  adventure,  when 
he  had  only  had  just  enough  will  power  to  leave 
his  parents  by  the  hearth  and  reach  the  city 
before  morning,  the  effect  of  his  struggle  be- 
came apparent.  Business  associates  began  to 
warn  him  about  overwork.  And,  in  time,  his 
wife  began  to  realize  that  something  was  wrong. 
One  evening  she  suggested  that  they  leave  the 
city  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
dropping  business  a  while.  And,  as  an  after- 
thought, she  suggested  that  they  spend  a  week 

i  or  two  in  the  country  where  Brigsley  had  passed 

i   his  boyhood. 

"A  good  idea,"  he  agreed  absently.  "We  will 
drive  there  some  evening." 

His  wife  looked  at  him,  with  a  sudden  fear  in 
her  eyes. 

"Some  evening!  It  would  take  three  days  to 
go  there." 

"So  it  would,"  he  agreed  pleasantly. 

And  that  evening,  when  his  wife  was  arrang- 
ing for  a  consultation  with  the  family  physician, 
Brigsley  slipped  away  on  the  seventh  adventure. 
He  went  directly  to  King  street,  where  he  found 
the  old  white  horse  and  buckboard,  in  the  halo 
of  light  from  the  tin  lantern,  waiting  for  him. 
Almost  immediately,  he  climbed  in  and  prepared 
for  the  drive. 

With  the  skill  of  old  but  un forgotten  expe- 
rience, he  backed  the  horse  and  vehicle  out  from 
between  the  cars  and  started  down  the  street. 

But  where  was  he  going?  He  had  no  idea  of 


the  way,  and  the  horse  seemed  puzzled  at  what 
was  taking  place.  After  half  a  block,  he  drew  up 
at  the  curb  and  leaned  his  face  in  his  hands,  in 
despair.  He  had  forgotten  the  way  and  might 
never  find  it  again  !  Swallowed  up  in  grief,  he 
saw  himself  left  in  a  city  of  steel  and  stone  and 
unresponsive  machines,  without  any  escape.  Still 
grieving  that  he  had  ever  come  away  from  his 
parents,  after  he  had  found  them  where  he  had 
supposed  them  to  be  dead  so  long  ago,  he  fell 
asleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  sudden  deepening  of 
the  darkness  around  him.  Sitting  upright,  he 
looked  about.  There  was  nothing  he  could  see 
but  the  blurred  whiteness  of  the  old  horse,  mov- 
ing steadily  before  him.  Then  he  remembered. 
He  was  passing  through  the  big  grove  on  the 
way  home.  At  last,  the  old,  beloved,  dust-whitened 
road  appeared  under  the  stars.  And  they  went 
on,  past  the  weathered  zig-zag  fence,  and  the 
calm  fields.  They  turned  off  and  followed  the 
narrow  road,  with  its  deeply  worn  tracks.  Brigs- 
ley got  down  to  open  the  big  gate,  and  they  went 
through  and  on.  The  collie  came  racing  to  meet 
them,  whimpering  and  barking  in  welcome. 

Brigsley  tied  the  horse  to  the  big  plum  tree 
and  went  up  the  path  to  the  house.  His  parents 
turned  toward  him,  in  quiet  welcome  as  he  came 
in.  As  he  had  done  the  first  time,  he  sat  by  the 
hearth  and  leaned  his  head  against  his  mother's 
knee. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I'm  tired,  tired — " 

And  she  smoothed  his  forehead  and  hair  with 
her  worn  hands. 

"Father,"  Brigsley  said  all  at  once,  "what  are 
we  going  to  do  tomorrow?" 

The  mother's  hand  lingered  over  his  face,  but 
the  father  shook  his  head,  as  at  the  mention  of 
some  forbidden  subject. 

Presently,  Brigsley  got  up  and  went  to  the 
east  window.  He  drew  aside  the  curtain  and 
swung  open  the  window.  At  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  below  the  house,  the  pond  shone  like  a 
great,  dull  splotch  of  silver  among  the  dark 
trees  that  went  up  against  the  stars.  And  there 
rose  the  swelling  chorus  of  the  frogs,  crying  in 
the  full  ecstasy  of  spring.  That  was  the  first 
thing  that  he  had  ever  remembered — a  dark  spring 
evening  and  the  crying  of  frogs.  He  exhaled  a 
deep  breath  that  suddenly  ended  in  a  quivering 
sob.  And  he  closed  the  window  and  went  back  to 
the  fireplace.   He  leaned  one  arm  against  the  man- 
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tel-piece  and  watched  the  clock.  It  was  about  to 
strike  twelve.  Another  hour,  and  it  would  be  the 
time  for  him  to  go.  The  hands  met  at  the  black 
mark.  The  clock  would  strike,  now.  The  minute- 
hand  crept  past  the  hour.  Still  it  did  not  strike. 
Brigsley  caught  his  breath.  His  father  had  for- 
gotten to  wind  the  striking  side  of  the  clock  on 
Saturday  night,  and  it  had  run  down!  Now  was 
his  time,  for  the  parents  were  looking  into  the 
fire  and  not  watching  him.  Noiselessly,  he  opened 
the  clock  door  and  moved  the  hands,  twice 
around.  He  closed  the  door.  And  still  they  had 
not  seen.  He  sat  down  by  the  hearth  and  sud- 
denly became  gay  and  talkative  again. 

"Folks,"  he  said,  "did  you  know  that  this  was 
my  birthday  ?" 

"Did  I  ever  forget?"  his  mother  asked,  holding 
his  face  between  her  hands.  Then  she  was  sud- 
denly troubled,  as  if  there  was  some  reason  why 
she  could  not  give  him  anything  to  take  away. 

Turning  his  head  on  one  side,  he  smiled  up, 
boyishly,  at  his  parents.  "Since  it  is  my  birth- 
day, won't  you  let  me  stay  a  little  longer  than 
usual  ?" 

The  parents  exchanged  a  smiling  yet  wistful 
look. 

"Well,"  the  father  said  slowly,  still  smiling  a 
little,  "perhaps  you  can  stay  an  hour  longer,  if 
you  promise  to  hurry  back  to  town." 

"And  what  time  is  it  now  ?"  the  mother  asked, 
looking  towards  the  clock.  "Not  quite  eleven  yet. 
Dear  me!    I  thought  it  was  later." 

"I  came  early  because  it  was  my  birthday," 
Hrigsley  declared. 

Si  ill  smiling  up  at  his  parents,  he  was  over- 
come with  a  happy  drowsiness.  And,  presently, 
he  fell  asleep. 


He  was  aroused  by  his  father's  voice:  "Boy, 
it's  time  for  you  to  go,  now  ;  it's  near  two  o'clock." 

Brigsley  did  not  stir,  but  only  looked  up  with 
happy  triumph. 

"Father,"  he  exclaimed.  "It  isn't  two  o'clock. 
/  turned  the  hands  back!  You  forgot  to  wind 
the  striking  side,  and  you  didn't  hear  me!" 

The  father  strode  across  the  room  and  drew 
the  curtains  aside.  Low  in  the  east,  the  sky  was 
turning  pink  with  the  first  of  the  daylight.  And 
the  pond  and  trees  were  visible  through  a  white 
mist.    It  was  morning. 

The  mother  gathered  Brigsley  toward  her,  for  j 
even  the  first  light  that  came  through  the  window 
was  too  radiant  for  him  to  bear.    The  father  gave 
a  sudden  cry.    And  the  world  crashed  and  went  , 
out. 

In  the  city,  in  the  early  hours  of  that  morning, 
there  was  a  hunt  for  Arthur  Brigsley,  prominent  i 
business  man,  suffering  from  ill  health.   He  had 
disappeared  from  home,  while  his  wife  was  con- 
sulting with  the  family  doctor  about  his  condition. 

They  found  him  on  King  street,  sitting  dead 
in  the  buckboard  of  a  farmer,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  driving  to  the  city  each  week,  and 
was  delayed  over  night.  All  the  papers  and  finan- 
cial journals  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  pity  for 
a  prominent  business  man  to  have  such  a  sad  end-  J 
ine  But  there  was  no  one  to  explain  the  look  of 
ecstasy  that  was  on  his  face.  And  no  one  knew 
how  he  had  fallen  asleep  by  the  hearth  of  his 
parents,  or  how  the  white  horse  and  buckboard 
had  been  sent  to  bring  him  to  the  other  world. 
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The  Little  Road 

By  Katherine  Beswick 

A  little  road  lies  sleeping  in  the  snn. 

An  humble  little  road — not  smooth  nor  wide. 

Upon  it.  neither  kings  nor  sages  ride, 
Yet  dragon-flies  go  sailing  one  by  one 
Along  the  grassy  edge.  When  day  is  done 

The  great,  white  moths  on  warm,  sweet  breezes  glide 

Along  the  road  ;  the  tiny  fireflies  hide 
Among  the  trees — and  strangers  there  are  none 
To  these  wee  folk  who  own  the  little  road. 

And  I,  when  I  have  tired  of  empty  play, 
And  pleasure  seems  to  lose  itself  in  pain  ; 
When  none  is  near  to  help  me  bear  my  load, 

I  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  walk  astray. 
The  little  road  will  lead  me  home  again. 


Sonnet 

By  Robin  Lampson 

When  I  behold  a  clock  that  tells  the  time 
With  deaf  indifference  to  day  or  night, 
To  summer's  snns  or  winter's  snows  of  white. 

To  storm  or  peace,  to  sunset  hues  sublime  ; 

A  clock  that  marks  man's  minutes — not  his  folly  ; 
That  never  feels  a  mood  of  pain  or  bliss. 
And  shall  not  know  of  sorrow's  bitter  kiss. 

Nor  suffer  damning  hours  of  melancholy: 

Then  think  I  of  that  clock  within  my  breast 
That  beats  the  measure  of  my  living  days, 

Nor  knows  a  peace  above  sleep's  fitful  rest ; 
Without  more  calm  than  the  tumultuous  ways 

Of  stern  ideals:  O,  that  my  heart  might  beat 

As  clocks  that  tell  the  time  in  calm  complete  ! 


The  Scourge  in  Scythia 

(A  new-found  fragmentary  Dialogue  of  Plato,  translated  from  the  original  (keek  and  rendered  into  English  verse. 

By  Robin  Lampson 

Characters:  Socrates,  Lennaeus,  Tronias. 
Scene  :  A  public  place  in  Athens. 


Tronias — Well  met,  O  Socrates !    The  feasts  are 
over ; 

After  libations  and  much  sacrifice 
Of  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  gods  of  Greece 
Benevolently  rule  our  mighty  race. 
Lennaeus — My  friend,  the  latest  wrinkle  of  your 
fame 

Has  spread  more  fast  than  footsteps — aye,  as 
fast 

As  scandal  through  the  town :  how  yesterday 
At  the  rich  house  of  Cephalus  you  told 
Once  more  your  plan  for  an  ideal  Republic. 
We,  Socrates,  think  you  have  visioned  well, 
Most  wondrous  well.    But  all  your  enemies, 
Those  who  misunderstand  you,  and  the  tribe 
Of  Sophists,  seasoning  with  slander's  spice 
Your  State,  have  made  of  it  a  juicy  roast 
Of   gossip.     Ah!  their  words  have  wicked 
wings ! 

Tronias — Not  once  or  twice,  but  seven  times 
today 

I've  heard  you  called,  with  sneers,  a  Bolshevik. 
They  say  you  are  contaminated  quite 
By  this  new  strange  disease  that  rages  now 
In  northern  Scythia. 

Socrates —  You  but  confirm 

The  morning's  popular  clamor.    But  a-well ! 
One  safe  good  proof  of  an  opinion's  worth 
Is  just  to  have  it  fleered  at  by  the  mob. 
But  speaking  of  diseases,  Tronias, 
Do  you  not  think  it  very  possible 
For  some  strange  new  infection  to  arise 
And  sweep  and  rage  among  a  helpless  race, 
Such  as  the  Scythians  are — beyond  the  scope 
Of  our  protecting  deities?  Recall 
How  scarcely  one  Olympiad  ago, 
Even  through  our  god-shielded,  chosen  race. 
The  vile  Hispanic  influenza  swept  ? 

Tronias — You  speak  most  true;  we  do  recall  it 
well. 

Socrates — You  saw  how  baffled  our  physicians 
were. 


Even  the  great  Dobellias,  straight  descent 
Of  god  Aesclepius  (proved  and  registered 
In  court  as  having  a  fine  family  tree, 
Noble  and  enviable) — even  he  brought  forth 
I  lis  famed  "solution" — but  it  did  not  solve 
The  secret  cause  and  cure  of  that  disease. 
Tronias — We  do  recall  that  grave  disastrous 
time. 

Socrates — Now,  likewise,  do  you  think  it  possible 
Among  some  race  outcast,  forlorn  of  hope, 
Oppressed  as  Scythia  is  by  tyrant  kings 
And  fears  and  superstitions  and  false  creeds, 
By  famine,  pestilence,  and  civil  strife — 
Among  such  peoples  might  there  chance  to  rise 
A  strange  disease,  a  mental  malady 
With  unimagined  manifestations,  say, 
That  even  changes  their  psychology, 
Their  mode  of  thinking  and  their  course  of 
thought  ? 

Lennaeus — I  can  imagine  such,  for  in  these  daya 
All  things  are  possible.    The  golden  age 
Of  possibility  has  come. 

Socrates —  Well  said  ! 

I  do  believe  you.    In  my  younger  years 
My  soul  was  cooped  by  dire  and  damning 
doubts ; 

Now  in  the  closing  eventide  of  life 
All  things  are  possible  within  my  mind. 
Fertile  with  vision's  far  imaginings. 
Then  it  is  possible,  you  think,  for  such 
Disease  to  rise.    And  would  it  then  be  strange 
Tf  it  swept  through  the  people  like  a  scourge, 
And  they  deposed  their  kings,  threw  off  their 
fears, 

Banished  their  superstitions,  laughed  at  creeffl 
Outworn  and  useless  —  strange  if  this  took 
place 

Amid  their  fever  and  delirium? 
Lennaeus — I  would  be  most  unworthy,  Socrates, 
To  sit  beneath  you  and  drink  in  your  wit 
Did  I  not  follow  you  in  your  plain  speech. 
Surely,  as  you  present  this  case,  it  were 
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Not  only  probable  but  natural. 
Si  (CRATES — And  if  this  mystic  malady  instilled 
A  faith,  mysterious,  lofty,  in  that  race, 
So  that  they  lived  in  peace  among  themselves, 
Needing  no  kings  nor  superstitious  power 
To  rule  them — would  you  count  it  good  or 
bad? 

Lennaeus — A  magic  box,  indeed,  is  paradox! 
Heboid!    Our  Socrates  has  found  an  ill 
Whose  chiefest  characteristic  is,  'tis  good ! 

Socrates — There  is  a  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis, 
Saying  that  on  that  isle  the  husbandmen 
Once  stopped  a  locust  plague  by  fighting  oft" 
The  devastators  with  a  hostile  breed 
Of  kindred  insects.    It  were  possible, 
Perhaps,  that  this  great  Scythian  disease 
Is  like  that  breed  of  insects,  working  harm 
To  enemies  of  Justice  and  the  State  alone. 

Troxias — And  always  have  you  strongly  held 
'Tis  surely  just  to  hurt  our  enemies. 

Socrates — Quite  so  !    And  this  disease-apparent, 
then, 

Would  have  in  common  with  old  maladies 
Only  the  fever  and  delirium, 
And  otherwise  have  power  to  remedy, 
Like    physic,    balm,    and    frankincense,  and 
myrrh  ? 

Lennaeus — I  marvel  at  the  unexpected  paths 
Your  reason  takes,  and  were  you  someone  else, 
I  would  deny  the  wisdom  of  your  wit. 
But  all  vour  reasoning  has  an  honest  ring. 

Socrates — Let  me  explore  once  more  the  lost 
Atlantis. 

Within  that  realm  there  rose  a  mighty  band 
Of  wise  physicians,  who  divided  matter 
Until  it  'scaped  the  eyes  ;  who  brewed  all  herbs 
That  grew  in  sea  or  earth,  and  even  used 
The  intangible,  formless  nothingness  of  air 
To  cure  the  myriad  ills  of  human  flesh. 
They  even  found  within  the  blood  a  host 
Of  living  beings,  small  invisibly, 
The  source  and  cause  of  all  infectious  ill. 
And  then  one  day  these  wise  old  physicists 
Discovered  a  new  species  of  these  beings, 
Minuter  still,  that  fed  upon  the  most 
Destructive  of  their  fellows,  without  harm 
Perceptible  within  the  blood  <>r  health. 
And  so  men  bred  these  beneficial  mites. 
Injected  them  somehow  into  their  blood, 
And  made  poor  health  unknown  in  lost  Atlantis. 


Lennaeus — I  see  the  parallel  that  you  would 
draw. 

Socrates — Which  is —  ? 

Lennaeus —       This  mystic  scourge,  in  Scythia, 
Though   much  maligned  because   it   has  the 
marks 

Of  a  disease  and  works  as  fever  does, 
Produces  health,  not  sickness,  and  of  ill 
Has  but  the  formal  attributes. 
Socrates —  Quite  right. 

Yet  you  have  spoken  more  sweepingly  than  I 
Could  speak  with  surety.    But  I  would  say 
That  such  "disease"  might  work  more  good 
than  ill — 

Infinitely  more,  perhaps,  and  of  effect 
I  nending — greater  with  each  generation  ; 
And  be  of  worth  untold  could  it  destroy 
The  maladies  of  mind  and  put  one's  thoughts 
In  health  and  order.    Then,  most  certainly, 
We  could  not  call  this  new  infection  ill, 
Nor  name  it  a  disease — disease  does  harm 
Without  extenuation.    And  since  this 
Is  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  flesh,  'twould  be 
Rational  health,  and  not  insanity? 
Lennaeus — True,  true,  O  Socrates !    You  force 
my  mind. 

Delinquent  in  such  thoughts,  to  see  strange 
truths, 

But  not  less  true,  I  swear,  because  so  strange. 
Socrates — And  now,  sweet  friends,  I  leave  you ! 
Come  tonight 
To  Crito's  house,  for  I  will  there  expand 
This  argument  to  see  if  our  conclusion 
Be  true  or  false.  .  .  . 

(Here  the  sheepskin  MS.  is  torn,  ending  abruptly  in  the 
middle  of  the  line.  It  is  probable  that  the  autocratic 
Athenian  government  of  that  time  suppressed  the  entire 
dialogue  because  of  Socrates'  keen  analysis  of  the  Bol- 
shevism of  the  Scythians.  This  is  rather  amusing  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Socrates  himself  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  masses,  but  indeed  an  admitted  aristocat.  He 
considered  the  Scythians  as  mere  barbarians,  and  of  little 
use  save  in  the  capacity  of  slaves.  But  his  philosophir 
mind  had  great  pleasure  in  considering  all  things,  and 
since  the  barbarians  of  the  north  found  life  worth  living, 
he  found  them  worth  examining.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
foregoing  fragment  is  but  a  minor  part,  introductory  to 
the  main  body  of  the  dialogue.  One  finds  considerable 
interest  in  contemplating  the  possible  history  of  this 
sheepskin.  The  fragment  was  probably  wrested  by  force 
from  the  censors,  thus  being  torn,  and  then  hidden  in  a 
cleft  in  the  marble  of  a  private  house  in  Saloniki,  where 
it  remained  undiscovered  until  the  visitation  of  the  Allied 
armies  in  1916.) 


From  a  Trip  to  India 

By  A.  Binns 


MORNING  IN  SINGAPORE 

In  the  early  morning,  we  went  ashore 
As  the  Chinese  quarter  teemed  to  life, 
And  the  thin  mist 

Mingled  with  the  smoke  of  cooking  fires 
In  the  swarmed  streets. 
And  we  pushed  on, 

Buffeted  by  odors  more  confusing  than  loud  noise; 

Fierce,  flaunting  colors ; 

Naked  humanity,  gold,  disease, 

The  reek  of  opium  dens, 

Brown  men,  and  girls 

Like  beautiful  young  leopards, — 

All,  blending  into  the  one  that's  Singapore, 

Magnificent  and  Carnal. 


THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  STORY  IN  THE  MAGAZINE 
FROM  THE  SEAMAN'S  INSTITUTE 

"Alexandria,"  said  the  old-timer, 
"Alexandria,  Odessa,  and  Antwerp,  and  Rome, 

I've  been  in  them  all. 

But  /  never  took  notice  of  any  of  them. 

I  went  for  what  I  got  to  eat,  not  what  I  saw  in  port. 

Seeing  the  world,  which,  for  the  most,  is  not  worth  seeing. 

Ports  are  all  alike,  and  none  of  them  any  good. 

Once  we  went  to  Rome.    (I  didn't  go  ashore.) 

Lying  in  the  bunk,  during  my  watch  below, 

I  read  magazines  from  the  Seaman's  Institute. 

One  of  them  had  a  curious  story  in  it. 

It  was  so  curious  that  I  saved  the  magazine. 

And  any  that  wants  can  read  it, 

If  he  puts  it  under  my  pillow  again. 

A  BURIAL  AT  SEA 

And  one  of  the  missionary  women  thought 
That  there  wasn't  much  to  be  said  for  the  dead  man, 
Since  he  was  a  Hindu  and  a  heathen. 
Meanwhile, 

The  sailors  sewed  him  up  in  canvas, — 
Like  a  Christian  or  a  Turk,  or  anyone  else. 
And  we  rigged  a  platform  out  of  dunnage 
From  the  number-two  hatch  to  the  rail, 
And  had  a  plank  ready  to  balance  the  body  on. 
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At  six  bells,  the  crew  was  mustered  forward. 

And  the  passengers  looked  on  from  the  bridge  deck, 

While  a  Wisconsin  missionary,  in  a  blue  serge  suit, 

Read  the  burial  service  for  the  dead. 

And  we  all  bowed  stiffly  as  he  led  in  prayer, 

With  the  hot  sun  stinging  on  our  bended  necks. 
"Thine  is  the  Kingdom  and  the  Power, — " 

Repeated  here  and  there  in  a  voice  like  the  rattle 

Of  a  heel  block  under  the  winch's  fall. 
"And  the  Glory  for  Ever  and  Ever.  Amen." 

Then  we  stretched  a  new  British  flag 

Over  the  canvas  on  the  balanced  plank. 

The  skipper  called  to  the  officer  on  the  bridge, 
"Give  them  slow  bell  in  the  engine  room." 

The  telegraph  rattled.    And  the  ship  began  to  roll, 

Heavily  and  slow  as  she  lost  headway. 
"Ashes  Dust  ;  let  him  be  thrown  into  the  sea." 

Chips  raised  one  end  of  the  plank, 

And  the  body  slid  away 

From  under  the  shelter  of  the  flag, 

And  out  of  human  keeping. 

Splash! 

The  telegraph  rattled  once  more. 

And  the  ship  began  to  steady  under  way. 

The  passengers  all  talked. 

And  the  bos'n's  gang  went  back  to  chipping  rust. 
And  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel 
Struck  seven  bells  in  pairs,  with  the  odd  one 
Left  over  for  the  hour. 

A  lady  went  by,  wiping  her  eyes  on  a  handkerchief. 

And  the  missionary  from  Wisconsin  paused  to  bewail 

The  cheapness  of  life  in  the  East, 

While  an  ape-like  Filipino  boy 

Argued  that  Hindus  are  a  kind  of  monkey, — 

Not  to  be  classed  as  human. 

Somewhere  behind,  heedless  of  sympathy  or  scorn, 

The  body  wandered  deeper  into  the  tides 

Of  which  we  only  know  the  surface  in  lifetime. 

And  the  Soul, —  but  what  do  we  know  of  souls  ? 

In  the  pilot  house,  as  I  put  the  English  flag  away 

In  its  proper  pigeonhole, 

I  think, 

"A  Hindu  given  a  Christian  burial 
Under  the  British  flag. 

Perhaps  he  was  a  Mohammedan  and  once  made  war  on  the  Christians. 
And  perhaps  he  was  a  Nationalist,  and  hated  England. 
We  did  the  best  we  knew, — little  enough. 
Fancy  the  family's  shock, 

If  they  were  to  learn  that  I  had  died  somewhere  in  India, 
And  been  buried  like  a  true  Mohammedan, 
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After  belonging  in  a  Christian  country! 
The  Hindu  and  myself  exchanging  gods, 
Perhaps  we  would  have  found 

God  something  like  Mohammed,  or  Mohammed  like  God, 

Or  both  imperfect  pictures  of  one  Deity, — 

Or  else  just  pictures. 

Well,  he  learns  about  the  gods  now. 

And  1  go  back  to  chipping  rust." 

BETWEEN  PORTS 

At  night  I  lie  in  my  hammock  swung  on  deck. 

And  I  do  not  remember  how  many  weeks  we  have  been  gone. 

Put  it  seems  that  for  centuries  I  have  been  thus, 

Porne  on  the  bosom  of  the  ship  and  cradled  beneath  the  stars, 

But  tonight  the  booms  are  raised, 

Ready  for  working  cargo  in  tomorrow's  port. 

I  am  troubled  with  thoughts  of  shore. 

And  under  my  pillow  is  the  hard  lump 

Of  half  my  pay  that  1  have  drawn. 

We  were  in  port  yesterday. 

And  already  the  memory  of  that  hot  and  lurid  night  ashore 
Grows  as  unreal  as  something  that  I  dreamed  of  once. 
And  it  seems  that  for  centuries  I  have  been  thus, 
Borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  ship 
And  cradled  beneath  the  stars. 

But  tonight,  the  booms  are  lowered  for  the  open  sea. 

And  I  lie  quietly  as  a  child. 

For  now  there  are  no  thoughts  of  shore. 

And  there  is  no  money  under  my  pillow  to  trouble  me. 

RETURNING 

I  have  seen  the  world  pass  before  me, 
Unreal  and  restless  as  a  dream  in  fever. 
And  only  now  I  know  certainty  and  peace 
In  coming  home. 

No  longer  a  rebel,  but  one  with  the  world, 

I  lie  quiet  in  my  hammock, 

Watching  the  dark  masts 

Roll  slow  against  the  gleaming  sky. 

And  I  smile  at  one  blue  star,  diamond  bright. 

We  are  going  home,  now. 

And  there  is  no  sound  but  the  engines'  steady  heart  beat  ; 
And  the  soft,  repeated  whisper  of  the  passing  sea. 
Like  the  regular  drawn  breath  of  one  who  sleeps, 
Tired  out  with  too  much  happiness. 


FOR   THAT   HUNGRY  FEELING 

Try  the  ROYAL  CAFETERIA 
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HOTEL 
SANDFORD 

5  th  and  A  Streets 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

A  Delightflil  Modern  Home  within 
walking  distance  of  beautiful  Balboa 
Park 

Where    your    wants    are    our  only 
consideration 

American  and  European  Plan 
150  Rooms 

Weekly  and  Monthly  rates  upon  application 

F.  A.  MOINET,  Manager 


HOTEL 
SUTTER 

Fireproof  European  Plan 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets  Telephone  Sutter  3060 


SITUATED  at  the  great  crossways  of 
Kearny  and  Sutter  streets,  the  only 
hotel  in  the  city  having  street  car 
service  at  the  door  (without  transfer),  to 
both  Third  and  Townsend  and  the  Ferry 
stations,  stands  the  Sutter,  San  Francis- 
co's modern,  popular-priced,  fireproof 
hotel. 

It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
in  the  heart  of  the  best  retail  shopping- 
district  and  banking  section,  and  near  all 
places  of  amusement.  It  is  noted  for  its 
elaborate  equipment,  fine  furnishings, 
splendid  service  and  reasonable  rates. 

GEO.  WARREN  HOOPER,  Manager 


SUNSET 

C  AF 
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Continuous  Service 

::        Open  Sundays 

6:45  A.  M.  TO  7:30  P.  M. 

6:30  A.  M.  TO  8:00  P.  M. 

40  O'FARRELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

945  MARKET  STREET 

Telephone:  Garfield  260 

MUSIC 

Telephone:  Douglas  2658 

Steaks  and  Chops  served  at  your  table  direct  from  our  charcoal  burners 

BELCASTRO  &  CO.,  VARSITY  TAILORS 

We  do  all  kinds  of  Tailoring,  Cleaning,  Pressing  or  Repairing.  See  us  for  your  "Cords." 

High  Grade  Suits  to  Order  Encina  Hall,  Room  12 
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COLLEGE  CLOTHES 

for 
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CHRISTY-RHODES  CO. 
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Manicuring 

Shampooing 


Facial  Treatment 
All  Kinds  of  Hair  Work 
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HAIR  SPECIALIST 


Telephone  668J 
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Stanford  Christmas  Cards 
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British  American  Bank 

(COMMERCIAL) 

264  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  and  Controlled  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal) 

A  General  and  Foreign  Exchange  Business  Transacted. 
Accounts  of  Corporations  and  Individuals  Solicited. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL       Total  Assets,  $558,415,546 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  act  as  Bankers  for  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  are  a  depository  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Canada.  A.  G.  FRY,  Cashier 
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PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

130  University  Ave. 
Phone,  Palo  Alto  1348 


For  Quality  and  Service — Try  Our  Way 

NEW  METHOD 

DYERS  and  CLEANERS 
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The  Pcncnal  YJritina  "Machine 
FOR 

STUDENTS 


A  student  who  lias  no  typewriter  is  badly  handi- 
capped these  days.  Notes,  themes,  thesis,  all  must  be 
typewritten  to  bring  the  best  marks.  CALL  OR  WRITE 
FOR  BOOKLET. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

546  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Peter  Yell 

Encina  Club  Barber  Shop 

High  Class 
Work  Done 


SEE  THE  LATEST  FOLDING  MULTIPLEX  HAMMOND 

TYPEWRITER 

Writes:  All  Languages,  Mathematical  and 
Chemical  Symbols  on  THE  ONE  MACHINE 

SOLD  cash  or  TERMS 
Write  for  catalog 

Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 


51  Second  St. 


Phone  Sutter  1521 


San  Francisco 


Complete  stock  of  supplies,  and  slightly  used  typewriters 
of  all  makes  on  hand 


Ice  Cream 
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Butter 
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Cream  Milk  Eggs 
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Our  big  2nd  floor's  the  place 

Young  men  come  here  for  style; 
they  don't  worry  about  the  quality 
— that's  guaranteed. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  suits  and 
overcoats  for  men  and  young  men 


are 


$ 


Hart  ichaffhcrl 
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Satisfaction  or  your  money  back 


The  Home  of 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Good  Clothes 
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Associated  Oil  Company 


Buy  Associated  Oil 
Scrip  Books. 

They  save  you  48%oo% 
on  your  Gasoline,  Oil 
and  Grease. 


YOUR  automobile  will  deliver  most  efficient  and 
economical  service  when  you  use  high  quality 
gasoline  and  lubricants.  Associated  Oil  Products 
are  made  to  the  highest  quality  standards.  You  can 
buy  them  wherever  you  see  an  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany sign. 

Associated  Gasoline  is  preferred  by  many  thousands 
of  motorists  because  of  its  high  quality.  It  has  proper 
initial  boiling  point  for  easy  starting  of  engines,  and 
a  dry  point  sufficiently  low  to  eliminate  troublesome 
contamination  of  lubricating  oil  or  carbonization  of 
engine  cylinders. 

Cycol — the  new  motor  oil — is  free  from  destructive 
"Sulpho"  compounds  which  cause  motor  oils  to  break 
down  rapidly  under  engine  heat.  These  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  exclu- 
sively by  us.  Cycol  is  more  efficient  and  more  durable 
in  use.  There  is  a  grade  for  your  engine  shown  on  the 
CYCOL  Lubrication  Chart. 

Associated  Oil  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wilson'* 


— -crthe  sweetest  gift"  is 

Wilson's  Chocolates 

"The  Candy  With  the  College  Education" 

Let  us  ship  a  box  home  to  the  folks — or  to  your  friends. 

Select  a  plain  or  fancy   box  —  always   appropriate  and 
enjoyed  by  everyone. 

LELAND  STANFORD         UNIVERSITY  CO-ED 
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Combined  Engineering  Skill  of  the  World 

Ten  units  tell  the  story  of  any  automobile.  Put  it  down  in  black  and 
white  that  these  units  are  the  measure  of  the  value  you  are  getting  for 
your  money.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  car  that  has  merely  one  or  two 
good  units,  but  demand  that  all  ten  be  of  proven  quality. 


Match  them  up,  unit  by  unit  —  here 
they  are — Continental  Red  Seal  Motor; 
Delco  Starter  and  Ignition;  Timken 
Axles ;  Spicer  Universal  Joints ;  Brown- 
Lipe  Transmission;  Borg  &  Beck 
Clutch;  Rayfield  Carburetor;  Exide 
Battery ;  Fedders  Radiator  —  Nickel- 
Silver;  Gemmer  Steering  Gear.  Each 
embodies  the  best  motor  knowledge  of 
our  entire  generation.  Not  one  or  two, 
but  all  ten,  are  the  product  of  spe- 
cialists who  know  no  equal  in  their 
respective  fields. 


Moon  engineers  have  built  into  this  car 
only  standard  features  of  proven 
quality.  They  have  taken  the  com- 
bined engineering  skill  of  the  world  in 
these  ten  units  and  produced  a  car  that 
bears  living  testimony  to  Moon  quality. 
No  skimping,  no  subtle  economies,  no 
hidden  shortcomings,  no  one  or  two 
units  played  up  at  the  sacrifice  of 
others,  but  a  car  that  proves  its  title 
from  first  to  last. 


Built  by  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  St,  Louis,  U,  S  A- 


W.  H.  McNEIL- EMERSON  GARAGE 


443  Emerson  Street 


Phone  P.  A.  1212 
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from  the  factory 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY  has  changed  its  entire 
plan  of  distribution  on  TUXEDO. 

In  order  to  bring  TUXEDO  fresh 
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Different  or  Disparate: 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 


The  queer  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
was  getting  worse  and  worse  as  he  strug- 
gled with  the  mud-covered  chain,  which 
had  formed  into  a  conical  heap  in  the  locker,  and 
from  which  emanated  an  abominable  stench.  "It 
is  the  mud  that's  making  me  sick,  the  stinking- 
mud  that  the  chain  has  brought  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bay.  As  soon  as  I  go  on  deck  I'd  be  all 
right,'"  he  said  to  himself. 

Snorting  with  disgust,  he  kept  on  pushing  the 
chain.  The  boatswain  had  told  him  to  level  it  so 
that  it  would  lie  evenly.  He  felt  that  he  was  really 
sick  now  without  a  doubt.  He  was  almost  alarmed 
at  his  condition.  Most  likely  there  was  some  pes- 
tilent filth  in  that  mud,  some  poison,  perhaps. 
There  was  no  telling  what  the  chain  might  have 
been  in  contact  with  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in 
that  English  harbor.  This  would  be  a  fine  time 
to  get  sick  now,  just  when  starting  on  a  long 
trip,  a  trip  that  was  his  very  first,  too.  Surely  it 
could  not  be  so  bad  as  that,  though,  he  tried  to 
assure  himself.  But  the  smell — or  whatever  it 
was  that  gave  him  this  feeling — was  awful,  was 
intolerable.  "Damn  the  chain,"  he  said  suddenly. 
He  would  go  up  and  tell  the  boatswain  that  no 
human  being  could  stay  in  this  locker  and  live. 

He  pulled  some  hemp  waste  from  his  pocket 
and  began  wiping  his  hands.  Just  then  someone's 
rasping  voice  sounded  from  above:  "Come  on 
tip,  my  son,  come  on.  Leave  the  chain."  It  was 
the  boatswain.  Eric  hurried  up  the  rusty  ladder. 


The  ship  was  already  under  full  sail,  and  the 
pilot  had  left.  A  lively  breeze  was  filling  the 
newly-erected,  snow-white  canvas. 

"Give  'im  a  hand  with  that  hatch-cover,  and 
look  smart,"  said  the  boatswain  to  Eric,  point- 
ing to  the  old,  long-whiskered  carpenter  who  was 
spreading  a  tarpaulin  cover  upon  the  fore  hatch. 

Eric  did  his  best  in  trying  to  handle  the  heavy, 
tarred  sheet,  but  the  disgusting  feeling  in  his 
stomach  had  not  by  any  means  ceased,  he  felt 
unsteady  on  his  feet,  and  his  work  left  much  to 
be  desired.  The  carpenter's  gray,  weather-dimmecl 
eyes  had  a  suggestion  of  glee  in  them. 

"What's  the  matter,  son:'"  he  asked.  "Getting 
sick  already?" 

"There  was  some  stinking  mud  down  there 
that  made  me  feel  queer." 

"You  look  white  around  the  gills,  son,  and 
you'll  feel  worse  yet  before  you're  through.  You'd 
better  go  and  take  that  canvas  bag,  over  there  in 
the  forepeak,  get  it  full  of  salt  water  and  drink 
as  much  as  you  can.  It'll  help  you  a  lot."  The 
carpenter,  having  finished  laying  the  cover,  turned 
his  broad  back  on  Eric  and,  clearing  his  throat 
with  a  prolonged  grunt,  marched  aft  with  de- 
liberate, even  gait. 

Then  the  truth,  the  preposterous  truth,  dawned 
upon  Eric.  He  was  seasick.  He,  Eric  Povers- 
kold,  ordinary  seaman  on  board  the  Prince  Chris- 
tian, had  succumbed  to  that  unmanly  malady  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much  on  shore,  but  which 
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he  had  never  thought  capable  of  affecting  anyone 
— women  and  children  excluded — who  was  not  a 
weakling.  What  a  shame!  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  loathsome  sickness  evidently  had  him 
completely  in  its  grip  already.   The  carpenter's 
advice  might  have  been  a  joke.    Sailors  were 
known  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon  the  green- 
horns in  their  time-honored  profession.  True,  the 
carpenter  was  a  Finn,  and  the  Finns  are  stolid 
people,  not  given  to  practical  jokes.  Besides,  he 
was  an  old  man — at  least  sixty  or  thereabouts — 
and  he  had  a  Bible.  Eric  had  seen  an  old  Swedish 
Bible  in  the  carpenter's  cabin — at  the  back  end 
of  the  forecastle — when  he  had  visited  it  the  night 
before  they  left  Swansea.   A  man  of  that  sort 
was  not  likely  to  enjoy  making  a  laughing  stock 
of  one  who  was  new  in  the  game.    Still  there 
was  no  telling.  He  would  follow  the  carpenter's 
suggestion,  but  he  would  be  very  careful  not  to 
let  anyone  see  him  drinking  the  water.   He  took 
the  canvas  bag,  which  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  slender  rope  and,  after  seeing  that  nobody 
was  looking  in  his  direction,  walked  to  the  port 
rail.   Just  when  he  was  about  to  cast  the  bag- 
overboard,  something  in  the  appearance  of  the 
green,  slightly  foaming  sea  filled  him  with  un- 
utterable disgust  and  made  him  gulp.    He  had 
never  seen  anything  so  loathsome  as  the  sea 
looked  to  him  just  then.  He  flung  the  bag  from 
him  and  started  slowly  walking  aft.    He  hated 
it  all,  the  sea,  the  ship,  the  whole  miserable  busi- 
ness. The  sea  was  a  nasty,  monstrous  thing  and 
those  who  thought  it  anything  else  were  fools. 
He  himself  had  been  a  fool— to  think  that  he 
would  enjoy  this  wretched  existence  on  board  a 
windjammer,  to  think  that  there  was  something 
romantic  and  fascinating  in  the  idea  of  crossing 
the  ocean  as  a  man  before  the  mast.  He  had  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  found  out  his  mistake  in  coming 
to  this  cursed  tub  which  was  heaving  this  way 
and  that  and  making  him  sick.  Suddenly  he  felt 
a  violent  desire  to  vomit  and  rushed  to  the  rail, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  While  leaning  across  the 
rail,  he  heard  a  malicious  giggle  directly  behind 
him.  lie  turned  furiously  and  saw  the  boatswain's 
hateful  face,  with  its  red  stubble  of  a  beard,  grin- 
ning at  him. 

"Ha.  ha,  ha,  ha!  Trying  to  feed  the  fish  al- 
ready? Wait  till  we  get  some  dirty  weather. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"I  can't  help  it  if  I'm  feeling  bad,  can  I  ?"  said 
Eric,  shaking. 


"Come  on  now  and  do  something,"  said  the 
boatswain,  suddenly  waxing  serious.  "Go  and 
help  the  others  coil  rope  over  there." 

Eric  joined  the  men  who  were  clearing  the 
deck  in  the  midships.  There  were  Pavel,  an 
elongated  Dane,  with  thick,  curly  hair  and 
mustache ;  Franz,  a  heavy-set  German,  who 
spoke  almost  unintelligible,  broken  Danish  ;  Gus- 
taf,  a  gigantic,  melancholy  Swede,  and  three  or 
four  others.  Just  when  Eric  had  stooped  down 
to  coil  one  of  the  halyards,  Julius  ran  from  the 
quarterdeck,  wagging  his  tail  in  doggish  con- 
viviality, and  sniffed  Eric's  hand.  But  Eric  (who 
had  been  delighted  when  the  dog  had  come  on 
board  a  couple  of  days  before  in  Swansea  and 
had  made  friends  with  it)  surprised  the  animal 
by  pushing  it  away  and  saying,  "Go  on,  you,  go 
on,  and  keep  going." 

After  receiving  a  few  affectionate  pats  upon 
his  fuzzy  head  from  the  other  men,  and  feeling 
that  the  wounds  his  sensitiveness  had  sustained 
at  Eric's  hands  had  been  sufficiently  balmed, 
Tulius  jogged  along  towards  the  galley,  his 
brown,  medium-sized  form — inherited  from  an 
indefinable  ancestry — swaying  ludicrously  with 
the  motion  of  the  ship. 

"I  suppose  we  can  thank  the  old  man's  wife  and 
kid  for  having  the  dog  on  board,"  said  Pavel. 

"Yes,  he  probably  took  the  dog  to  play  with 
the  little  girl.  I  wonder  how  Julius  is  going  to 
like  the  trip— it's  a  pretty  long  one  for  a  dog," 
observed  Gustaf. 

The  carpenter,  who  had  just  joined  the  others, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  gray  whiskers  and,  clear- 
ing his  throat  with  a  longdrawn,  harsh  grunt, 
offered : 

"The  old  man  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but  a 
ship  bound  for  a  three  or  four  months'  trip  is  no 
place  for  dogs — not  that  kind  of  dog,  anyhow. 
He  is  too  lively  to  stand  the  small  space  ver> 
long." 

Eric  found  himself  wondering  whether  it  wah 
so.  Julius  evidently  was  one  of  those  rovingly- 
disposed  dogs  who  delight  in  running  races  with 
their  own  shadows  and  want  plenty  of  territory 
to  do  it  in  ;  but  the  dog  did  not  seem  to  be  out  ofj 
sorts  in  any  way.  not  yet  at  least,  whereas  Eric 
himself  .  .  .  Damn,  it  was  humiliating.  The 
four-footed  beggar  had  adapted  himself  to  th< 
new  environment,  leaving  Eric  the  only  wretcheel 
and  unhappy  being  on  board  the  ship.  As  for 
the  carpenter,  what  did  a  man  who  had  follower 
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the  sea  until  his  very  legs  looked  like  a  capstan 
split  in  two,  know  about  dogs? 

The  eight  bell-notes,  which  interrupted  Eric's 
meditations  at  this  point,  meant  that  the  port 
(first  mate's)  watch  would  have  the  next  few 
hours  below,  it  was  time  to  eat,  too,  but  to 
think  of  eating  made  Eric  shrudder.  W  hen,  a 
little  later,  the  hearty  meal  of  biscuits,  corned 
teef,  and  natural  potatoes  was  in  plainly  audible 
progress  around  the  forecastle  table,  he  was 
forced  to  turn  his  back  on  his  companions.  He 
lay  down  in  the  coffin-like  lower  bunk  that  was 
his,  and  began  wondering  where  he  had  read  the 
expression,  "My  cup  of  misery  is  full."  Some- 
body touched  his  shoulder.  It  was  Gustaf.  The 
big  Swede  made  a  proposition  which  seemed 
absurd,  preposterous. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "you'd  better  get  up  and  drink 
a  mug  of  coffee.  An  empty  belly  is  a  hell  of  a 
thing  to  have  on  you  when  you  get  the  sea 
snakes." 

"No,  no,  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  answered  Eric, 
with  unmistakable  certainty. 

"Well,  can't  force  you  to,"  said  Gustaf,  return- 
ing to  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  men  laughed,  and  someone  remarked  that 
"the  kid"  seemed  to  be  "touchy."  This  discovery 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  he  was 
touchy,  the  little  greenhorn,  and  without  any  rea- 
son, too.  The  blamed  sickness  was  nothing  but  a 
joke,  and  the  kid  was  old  enough  to  know  it. 

"Hey  there,  my  son,  you  drink  some  coffee,  or 
we'll  pour  it  down  your  neck,  by  God,"  cried 
Dan — a  fat  little  Welshman,  with  dark,  hand- 
some eyes  and  a  bald  spot — in  fluent  Danish. 
Then,  evidently  getting  more  and  more  fired  with 
the  zeal  of  the  just,  he  took  a  mugful  of  steam- 
ing coffee  and  offered  it  to  the  obstinate  one  with 
a  gruff,  menacing,  "Here." 

"Damn  you  and  the  coffee  both!"  cried  Eric. 

Without  another  word  Dan  dipped  his  finger 
into  the  coffee  and,  changing  his  mind  about 
something,  placed  the  mug  on  the  table,  took  a 
large  tumbler  filled  with  water  and  quickly  poured 
its  contents  upon  Eric's  neck. 

The  unhappy  victim  bounced  up  and  rushed  at 
his  assailant,  but  was  instantly  overpowered  by 
the  robust  Welshman  and  forced  back  into  his 
bunk. 

"That's  the  way  to  baptize  'em,"  someone  ap- 
proved, and  everybody,  except  Gustaf,  laughed. 


The  Swede  had  watched  the  proceedings  with 
something  of  a  frown  on  his  great,  flat  face,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  casual  remark.  "None  of 
us  will  touch  the  kid  any  more  at  all,"  to  indicate 
anger,  or  even  disapproval  of  what  had  happened. 
He  seemed  to  be  addressing  the  deck  of  cards  he 
had  picked  up  from  the  table,  but  strangely  enough 
the  forecastle  suddenly  became  as  still  as  a  tomb, 
and  remained  so  for  a  minute. 

"The  kid's  got  to  get  upon  his  legs,  and  the 
sooner  he  toughens  up  the  better  it  is  for  him," 
Dan  finally  said.  "But  we'll  let  'im  lie  there,  we 
won't  touch  'im,"  he  added,  with  a  quick  glance 
at  the  massive  Scandinavian. 

"How  did  he  get  sick  so  quickly?"  asked  Pa- 
vel, suddenly  interested. 

"Oh,  the  bos'un  sent  'im  down  to  the  chain- 
box,"  explained  Gustaf.  "That  man's  always  up 
to  some  trick,  some  fool  trick.  Not  a  bad  fellow, 
but  he  never  knows  where  to  stop  his  cursed 
jokes — 1  heard  'im  telling  the  mate  as  how  he 
had  given  the  kid  a  chance  to  test  his  stomach." 

"Let's  play  a  game  of  durack,"  said  Dan,  with 
an  evident  desire  to  change  the  subject. 

Just  when  the  first  hand  had  been  dealt  out, 
the  game  was  interrupted  by  Franz  and  Julius 
who  came  in  and  brought  with  them  a  cold  wind 
which  scattered  the  cards  all  over  the  forecastle. 
Julius  jumped  on  one  of  the  benches  and,  with 
his  eyes  sparkling  and  his  tongue  hanging  out, 
put  two  hairy  forepaws  upon  the  table.  Then 
he  went  into  a  delicious  lunacy  of  joy.  He  barked, 
whined,  and  then  barked  again.  He  was  hugged 
by  Pavel,  but  extricated  himself  and  jumped 
from  man  to  man.  He  was  petted,  called  tender 
names,  made  a  fuss  over  in  every  possible  way. 
What  was  it  that  was  bestowed  upon  Julius  ?  Was 
it  genuine  affection,  true  human  tenderness,  which 
had  until  now  remained  hidden  somewhere  in- 
side the  men  ? 

Eric  had  begun  to  wish  that  the  bunk  was  his 
coffin.  Fie  was  sick,  he  had  been  insulted  and 
made  to  feel  himself  an  object  of  contempt,  and 
now  this  dog  was  flaunting  its  superior  sea  legs 
right  in  his  face.  Superior — yes,  the  dog  was 
superior  to  him.  Both  were  new  in  this  game,  and 
only  he,  Eric,  was  suffering  from  physical  discom- 
fort and,  what  was  worse,  from  a  sensation  of 
being  in  a  terribly  strange,  irretrievably  alien  en- 
vironment. What  was  the  use  of  being  an  image 
of  God  if  one  could  not  be  better  off  than  a  dog? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  animals  had  the  best  of  the 
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human  race,  anyway.  True,  the  man  was  the  lord 
of  the  earth  and  had  dominion  over  the  beasts, 
but  was  not  he  ruled  and  controlled  and  trampled 
down  by  his  fellowmen  ?  "Hang  it  all,  I  am  worse 
than  a  dog,"  he  concluded  almost  aloud. 

Outside,  the  breeze  blew  more  and  more  lustily, 
and  Eric  felt  worse  every  minute.  The  men  were 
now  exchanging  surpassingly  spiced  jokes  and 
smutty  anecdotes.  They  were  all,  except  Gustaf, 
dirty  ragamuffins,  thought  Eric.  They  despised 
him.  Well,  let  them;  he  did  not  care. 

During  his  next  watch  on  deck,  Eric  bungled 
miserably  in  everything  be  tried  to  do,  and  finally 
the  boatswain  told  him  to  go  to  the  devil  and  not 
to  show  his  face  again  until  the  next  day.  Fearuig 
tbe  ridicule  of  the  men,  he  did  not  stay  in  the 
forecastle,  but  went  into  the  bos'un's  locker,  where 
he  lay,  a  forlorn  little  heap  wrapped  up  in  a  ram- 
coat,  all  that  night,  listening  to  the  rattle  of  the 
chains  in  the  forepeak  and  the  bangs  of  the  an- 
chor against  the  steely  hull. 

When,  chilled  to  the  marrow,  he  left  his  hid- 
ing place  the  next  morning,  the  ship  pitched  out- 
rageously and  its  deck  was  being  swept  with 
angry  splashes  of  the  foam-crested  sea.  The  sails 
had  been  shortened  during  the  night,  and  the 
wind  moaned  and  whistled  in  the  bare  rigging. 
Eric  stood  at  the  end  of  the  fore-hatch,  his  eyes 
half  closed,  tightening  the  raincoat  on  his  shiver- 
ing body,  when  suddenly  something  brushed  past 
him  quick  as  a  flash  and  gave  him  a  violent  start. 

"Damn  you,  you  four-footed  clown !"  cried 
Eric,  trembling,  shaking  his  numbed  fist  at  Ju- 
lius, who  had  rushed  across  the  hatch  and  now 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  foremast  pulling  at  a 
rope  he  bad  caught  between  his  teeth. 

Julius,  who  reveled  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  wind  and  the  sea,  dropped  the  cord  from  his 
mouth  and,  having  misunderstood  Eric's  words, 
ran  toward  the  boy,  bis  eyes  gleaming  with  mis- 
chief. Shaking  his  head  playfully,  he  was  about 
to  thrust  his  wet  nose  into  the  folds  of  Eric's 
coat,  when  he  received  a  slap  upon  bis  ribs  and 
heard  the  insulting  words  (there  was  no  mistak- 
ino-  their  meaning),  "Keep  away  from  me,  you 
mongrel !" 

Julius  gave  a  sharp  cry  and,  with  his  tail  down, 
ran  aft  and  right  into  the  oil-skin-clad  arms  of 
Franz,  whom  he  met  at  the  corner  of  the  deck- 
house. 

"Yat's  de  matter,  Chulius?"  asked  Franz  con- 


cernedly, bending  down  so  that  his  face  was  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  dog. 

"Oh,  ooh,"  answered  Julius,  hurriedly  and 
shamelessly  kissing  his  interlocutor  full  on  the 
lips. 

Then  Franz  saw  Eric. 

"Vere  de  hell  you  pin  all  night?  Dey  tought 
dat  you  vas  drowned,"  he  said. 

"None  of  your  damned  business,"  muttered 
Eric,  shuffling  away. 

The  three  following  days  were  like  a  night- 
mare. Eric  was  not  afraid  of  the  gale,  although 
it  increased  in  violence,  but  he  was  sore  and  be- 
wildered, and  to  him  the  ship  was  a  horrible  float- 
ing prison  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  On 
the  fourth  day  out,  Gustaf  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  drink  a  mugful  of  diluted  canned  milk 
and  eat  a  biscuit  with  a  plate  of  soup.  After 
tbat,  his  physical  condition  improved  rapidly,  and 
a  day  or  so  later  be  bad  overcome  bis  seasick- 
ness. But  the  effect  of  the  cruel  disappointments 
and  humiliations  he  could  not  overcome,  lie  re- 
mained an  unhappy  alien  among  his  shipmates. 
During  the  balmy  days  which  followed  the  storm, 
he  sullenly  went  about  his  tasks  ;  never  partici- 
pated in  a  conversation  or  a  game  of  cards,  never 
even  laughed  at  any  of  the  jokes  in  the  forecastle. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  men  did  not  tease 
him  any  more,  but  he  earned  the  name  of  "Little 
Clumpy." 

At  times,  when  he  paced  the  foredeck  (on  the 
lookout)  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  mid-Atlan- 
tic night,  the  hum  of  the  night-breeze,  fascinating 
in  its  sad  monotony,  and  the  tender  gleam  of 
the  stars  overhead  gave  him  a  faint  suggestion 
of  that  solemn  wonder  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  magic  with  which  the  sea  cap- 
tivates and  holds  men.  There  was  something 
awe-inspiring  in  the  bigness  of  it  all  that  made 
him  shudder,  but  he  knew  not  that  the  insidious 
charm  of  the  sea  was  entering  his  soul. 

Once,  when  Eric  was  scrubbing  the  deck  with 
a  holystone  near  the  mizzen  mast,  a  rubber  ball 
rolled  down  from  the  quarterdeck  and  stopped 
at  his  feet.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a  tiny  flaxen- 
haired  girl. 

"Hello,  little  fairy!"  said  Eric.  "Looking  for 
the  ball?" 

"Yes.  What  you  doin'?" 
"I'm  playing  scrublady." 
"What's  a  sclublady?" 
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"Someone  who  works  as  I  do.   Here  is  your 
ball." 

"Let's  play  ball."   And  she  threw  the  ball  at 
Eric. 

The  elastic  thing  struck  Eric  on  the  forehead 
and,  before  he  could  catch  it,  fell  on  deck  and 
rolled  toward  the  starboard  rail.  Just  then  a 
buxom  prototype  of  the  little  fairy  came  rapidly 
down  the  ladder  from  the  quarterdeck.  Running- 
after  the  ball,  Eric  nearly  bumped  into  her. 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  he  faltered. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  Eric,  Madam 
picked  up  "little  fairy"  and  admonished  her: 

"You  must  never  come  down  here,  Lilly,  and 
speak  to  the  men.  Remember  that." 

"He's  not  men,"  explained  Lilly,  "he  plays 
sclublady." 

A  few  minutes  later  Julius  ambled  by,  with  his 
tongue  hanging  far  out  of  his  mouth,  and  gave 
Eric  a  long  look.  Eric  thought  that  the  expres- 
sion of  Julius'  face  was  curiously  like  a  laugh. 
The  dog  ran  straight  up  to  the  quarterdeck  and 
began  racing  around  the  wheelhouse  with  the 
little  girl,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  receive 
a  pat  on  his  back  from  the  girl's  mother. 

At  eight  bells  Eric  flung  the  holystone  from 
him  with  unusual  vehemence,  and  his  face  was 
a  study  in  chagrin  when  he  walked  toward  the 
forecastle.  At  the  corner  of  the  deckhouse  he 
saw  an  old  ragged  volume  lying  upon  a  folding 
chair,  which  was  the  property  of  the  carpenter. 
It  was  the  Swedish  Bible  he  had  seen  in  Swan- 
sea. He  picked  up  the  book,  opened  it,  and  on 
the  first  page  of  the  text  found  the  passage  he 
had  been  thinking  of  that  night  in  the  forecastle : 

So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  .  .  .  And 
God  blessed  them  and  God  said  to  them,  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moves  upon 
the  earth. 

The  blessed  image  of  God  had  subdued  every 
living  thing  that  moved  upon  the  earth — includ- 
ing himself,  thought  Eric,  with  a  bitter  grin, 
throwing  the  book  back  to  the  chair  and  going 
into  the  forecastle. 

On  a  beautiful  evening,  a  few  days  later,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  port  watch  were  sitting 
outside  the  deckhouse  in  an  unusual  quietness. 
Near  the  main  hatch,  Julius  sat  upon  his 
haunches,  blinking  his  eyes  every  now  and  then 
and  gazing  with  grave  contemplation  into  the 
west  where  the  tropical  sunset  touched  the  sea. 


"Did  you  see  'im  this  morning?"  spoke  Gustaf. 
"He  ran  upon  the  foredeck  and  barked  like  a 
fool  for  five  minutes  on  just  plain  nothing.  I 
talked  to  him  and  tried  to  pet  him,  but  he  didn't 
take  any  notice  of  me." 

"He's  out  of  gear  somehow,"  said  Dan.  "I 
never  saw  a  bloody  thing  that  I  liked  but  some- 
thing happened  to  it.  Funny  how  you  get  fond 
of  a  blooming  dog." 

"The  damned  ship'll  be  dead  if  something  hap- 
pens to  that  dog,"  said  Pavel.  "He's  getting  sick 
for  the  shore,  I  think." 

"Yes,  he's  been  too  full  of  hell  all  the  time  to 
last  that  way  very  long." 

"Here,  Chulius,  catch  dis,"  coaxed  Franz,  roll- 
ing a  ball  of  sail-thread  upon  the  deck — a  stunt 
which  had  never  yet  been  known  to  fail  in  arous- 
ing the  pet's  interest — but  Julius  merely  lifted 
one  paw  from  the  deck  for  a  moment  and,  blink- 
ing his  eyes  a  little  harder,  continued  staring  at  the 
rich,  fading  colors  in  the  west. 

The  next  morning  when  the  port  watch  was 
leaving  the  forecastle,  Eric  saw  a  handsome 
three-masted  bark,  with  gleaming  white  sails, 
starboard  of  the  Prince  Christian  and  holding  an 
almost  parallel  course  with  it.  It  was  the  first 
ship  that  had  been  sighted  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  everybody  was  interested  in  it.  Eric 
gazed  at  this  stranger  fascinated.  How  vividly 
it  reminded  him  of  places  other  than  this  floating 
world  of  his  where  he  was  a  prisoner!  He  longed 
to  speak  with  someone  on  that  ship,  he  longed  to 
see  faces  other  than  those  he  saw  day  by  day.  He 
did  not  think  of  that  bark  as  merely  a  ship  similar 
to  the  Prince  Christian — not  at  all.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  real  world  far  away.  Seeing  it  was  like 
suddenly  meeting  the  kid  who  used  to  live  across 
the  fence,  when  you  are  somewhere  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  old  potato  patch. 

Suddenly  Eric  saw  Julius  rushing  from  under 
the  foredeck  and  standing  up  on  two  feet  against 
the  starboard  rail.  Whimpering  piteously.  Julius 
looked  at  the  strange  windjammer  with  a  wild 
gleam  in  his  watery  eyes.  Then  he  started  slowly 
running  to  and  fro  on  the  deck  keeping  up  a 
lugubrious  howl,  which  at  times  changed  into  an 
outburst  of  furious  barking.  He  was  utterly  in- 
different toward  everyone  who  spoke  to  him, 
and  refused  even  to  look  at  the  men  trying  to 
console  him. 

The  carpenter  had  just  remarked  that  the  dog 
ought  to  be  watched,  when  Franz  alarmed  every- 
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one  on  deck  by  shouting-,  "Look  out,  look  out ! 
Dere  he  come!"  Julius,  foaming-  at  the  mouth 
and  with  bared  teeth,  rushed  toward  Pavel,  Gus- 
taf,  and  Eric,  who  were  at  the  foot  of  the  fore: 
mast.  Instantly  realizing  the  danger,  Gustaf 
seized  a  long  marline-spike  and  stood  ready  to 
meet  the  crazed  animal.  When  within  ten  feet 
of  the  men,  Julius  gave  up  his  intentions  of  at- 
tacking them.  He  turned  around  and  started 
back  the  same  way  he  had  come.  Everybody 
had  stopped  working  and  carried  a  weapon  of 
some  sort.  The  beloved  pet  animal  had  suddenly 
changed  into  a  vile,  sinister  enemy.  The  captain 
ran  from  the  quarterdeck  flourishing  a  revolver 
and  shouting,  "Watch  out!  I've  got  to  shoot 
him." 

But  before  the  captain  had  an  opportunity  to 
use  his  weapon,  Julius  disappeared  through  the 
companion  hatch-way  into  the  hold.  Taking  the 
captain's  revolver,  Gustaf  went  down  after  the 
dog,  but  he  evidently  had  difficulty  in  finding 
him,  for  no  shot  was  heard,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  half-hour  before  he  returned.  Then  he  came 
up  carrying  Julius  by  the  neck.  Gustaf  had  found 
him,  strangled  to  death  in  a  maze  of  Manila 
cord,  in  one  of  the  lockers  under  the  quarterdeck, 
whither,  in  his  blind  frenzy,  he  had  run  to  become 
fatally  entangled  in  the  ropes.  The  once  hand- 
some and  shapely  head  was  now  a  fearful  sight. 
Proceeding-  slowly  and  deliberately,  Gustaf  lifted 
his  burden  upon  the  port  rail,  and  removing  his 
cap  as  if  he  had  been  performing-  some  solemn 
ritual,  pushed  it  into  the  foaming  water  which 
rose  in  a  merry  spatter  against  the  side  of  the 
ship.  There  was  not  a  word  heard  among  the 
men  as  they  returned  to  their  work. 

Eric  had  stood  near  the  hatch-way  when  Gus- 
taf came  up  carrying  Julius,  and  it  had  seemed 
to  him  that  the  dog's  bulging  eyes  were  looking 
directly  at  him.  He  felt  odd.  What  the  devil  was 
the  matter  with  him?  He  discovered  that  he- 
wanted  to  cry.  Taking  a  firmer  hold  of  the  mop 
handle  (he  had  returned  to  his  work  of  washing 
the  deck),  he  fought  against  this  childish  incli- 
nation, but  it  got  the  best  of  him  to  the  extent  of 
two  great  tears,  which  rolled  upon  his  cheeks.  It 
had  been  mean  of  him  to  hate  that  dog.  Yes,  even 
worse  than  that ;  he  had  been  an  idiot.  The  car- 
penter knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  after 
all.  The  ship  was  no  place  for  a  dog  like  Julius. 
Sooner  or  later  his  nature  was  bound  to  revolt 
against  the  unnatural  restraint.  It  had  done  it, 


and  the  poor  head  had  snapped.   Going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  deckhouse,  Eric  saw  Dan  and 
Franz  who  were  splicing  a  cable.  They  seemed 
to  be  distinctly  out  of  humor.  They  looked  as  if 
they  had  met  with  some  serious  misfortune.  In- 
stead of  talking  in  their  usual  loud  voices,  they 
were  exchanging  low  growls  as  they  pulled  at  the 
tough  wire  strands    .    .    .    The  thought  of  Ju- 
lius' great  bulging  eyes  kept  troubling  Eric.  He 
had  been  unfair  to  the  dog.  He  had  done  an  in- 
justice to  Julius,  and  he  would  have  to  compen- 
sate it  somehow  to  still  his  conscience.  He  would 
have  to  do  something-  to  make  up  for  his  idiotic 
hate  toward  the  dog.   But  what?   Suddenly  he 
chuckled  to  himself.  It  seemed  preposterous.  It 
certainly  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  dog  this  way,   But,  after  all,  the 
dog  had  been  better  in  its  way  than  Eric  himself. 
There  was  no  denying  that.  The  dog  had  had  a 
mission  to  perform.    And  the  eyes.    He  would 
never  forget  them  if  he  gave  up  his  idea  of  rec- 
ompense.   ...    He  heard  the  sound  of  the 
eight   bells,    and    saw    the    men    entering  the 
forecastle,  but  he  remained  on  deck.  "1  can't  do 
it,"  he  said  aloud.    Then,  happening  to  look  at 
the  sea,  somehow  it  struck  him  that  the  sea  was 
beautiful — more  so  than  he  had  ever  thought. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  hard,  after  all,  to  fol- 
low his  idea.  Perhaps  he  would  even  enjoy  it  in 
time.    He  walked  towards  the  forecastle.  The 
door  was  open  and  he  peeped  in.  The  men  were 
lying  in  their  bunks  fully  clothed  and  with  frowns 
upon  their  faces.  He  stood  at  the  door  a  minute, 
but  turned  back  mumuring,  "Damn,  I  can't  do 
it!"    He  began  pacing  back  and  forth  between 
the  main-hatch  and  the  deckhouse.  It  was  going 
to  be  hard  to  put  his  plan  into  execution.  It  was 
going  to  be  an  ordeal.  He  kept  on  walking,  and 
gradually  it  grew  more  and  more  upon  him  that 
he  must  do  it.  "I've  got  to  do  it  for  Julius'  sake, 
and  I've  got  to  start  right  now,"  he  murmured, 
with  sudden  resolution.   He  turned  toward  the 
forecastle.   He  was  ready  to  act.   He  would  go 
in  and  speak  to  the  men — all  of  them,  even  Dan 
— as  their  Friend.  He  would  ask  questions  about 
the  sea  and  the  ships.   He  would  laugh  at  the 
jokes.  He  would  substitute  Julius,  take  the  dog's 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  men. 

Entering  the  forecastle,  he  sat  down  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  picked  up  the  deck  of  cards, 
ragged  and  swollen  in  long  service,  and  said : 
"Let's — let's  play  a  game  of  durack." 


The  Cliff  Dwellers 

By  Harry  Wyckoff 
Tier  on  tier 

Along  the  cliff  of  dingy  wood 
They  squat, 

These  latter  children  of  the  sun, 
And  laugh  until  their  jowls  ache 
To  see  the  shirt  of  Mrs.  Jones 
Puff  out  like  life,  upon  the  line. 

At  twilight 

Comes  the  smell  of  smoke  and  meat ; 
Fat  bodies  shake  the  rhythm  of  the  dance; 
It's  just  the  same 

As  when,  beneath  a  cataract  of  stars 
Awash  upon  an  older  dream, 
Yapetri  laughed, 
And  hid  his  face  upon  the  sand 
To  see  a  lizard  flip  its  tail. 


Surly  John 


(A  Story  of  tr 
By  Cheste! 

The  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company 
was  busy ; — so  busy,  that  all  night  men 
scurried  about  like  rats  under  the  eerie 
glare  of  mammoth  arc-lights,  and  then  shuffled 
home  in  the  chill  hours  of  the  early  sea  morn- 
ing, dull-eyed,  and  with  ears  singing.  It  was 
rush-time,  and  restless  persons  lying  awake  at 
night  in  the  town  a  mile  away,  heard  the  metallic 
tapping  of  the  riveting-guns  like  the  noisy  activi- 
ties of  an  army  of  woodpeckers,  and  perhaps 
thought  about  fine  ships  sunk  every  day  forever. 

The  day  before  the  launching  of  the  West 
Cormoran  awoke  to  a  foggy  dawn,  and  then 
turned  to  gold.  The  program  for  the  day  was 
a  varied  and  active  one.  Company  officials  would 
he  there  at  noon  to  congratulate  the  men  from 
the  stand  just  inside  the  gates,  and  to  shake  hands 
with  the  record-breaking  riveter.  The  shipyard 
band  was  to  play,  and  there  would  be  the  usual 
cheering  and  raising  of  dust.  In  the  afternoon, 
all  hands  were  to  perform  the  final  preparations 
for  the  launching,  which  was  to  be  at  nine  the 
next  morning. 

By  the  time  that  the  last  man  had  passed  the 
gates,  received  his  time  card  and  gone  to  work, 
the  yard  was  noisy  and  animate  with  the  feverish 
activity  of  the  busy  shipyard.  Movable  cranes 
reached  out  with  their  gaunt  arms  and  swung 
huge  rectangles  of  hull  steel  over  the  indifferent 
heads  of  passing  workmen.  The  massive  bulks 
of  the  hulls,  with  their  growths  of  blackened 
scaffolding  made  the  nearby  buildings  appear 
almost  Lilliputian.  An  ant-like  movement  of 
workers  kept  the  stairs  of  the  scaffolding  alive 
to  the  top  decks  of  the  hulls  Hearing  completion. 
Other  men  were  clearing  the  debris  away  from 
the  West  Cormoran,  which  glistened  with  wet 
paint  and  a  sweat  of  early  morning  salt  dew. 
Orange  fires  flashed  from  the  rivet-heaters,  and 
an  oily  smoke  obscured  the  pale  sun.  But  easily 
distinguishable  above  the  clashing  bedlam  were 
the  insistent  notes  of  the  riveting-guns,  beating 
with  the  steady  tattoo  of  machine-guns. 

Down  in  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  Surly  John,  blacksmith  foreman.  The 
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company's  books  showed  him  as  John  Peake, 
Yard  No.  643 — but  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  him 
by  that  name  ;  it  was  Surly  John,  and  every  man 
in  the  yard  knew  that  heavy,  smoke-begrimed 
figure,  the  long  arms,  the  bulbous,  oily  nose,  and 
the  owner's  almost  unnatural  disregard  for  every 
other  human  being. 

The  Kid,  who  was  a  carpenter's  helper  up  in 
the  mold-loft,  where  they  make  a  wooden  pattern 
for  each  steel  plate,  knew  Surly  John,  and  per- 
haps understood  him  better  than  anyone — which 
wasn't  very  well.  The  big  man  played  a  badly 
dented  bass  horn  in  the  shipyard  band,  and  the 
Kid  held  down  first  cornet.  It  was  at  rehearsals 
that  the  Kid  had  heard  the  blacksmith  air  his 
simple-minded  theories,  and  there  had  been  oc- 
casions when  he  had  talked  alone  with  him — 
tried  to  fathom  his  viewpoint. 

Surly  John  was  a  pure  Individualist.  He  had 
often  declared,  with  slight  variations,  in  a  loud 
voice :  ".  .  .  yessir,  and  I  say  a  man's  a  damned 
fool  that  thinks  he  depends  on  anybody  else.  I 
say  that  a  man  can  do  what  he  damned  pleases, 
and  not  answer  to  nobody — I  ain't  necessary  to 
nobody,  and  there  ain't  nobody  necessary  to  me. 
Every  man  look  out  for  himself,  is  the  way  I 
looks  at  it!"  And  he  often  showed  the  convic- 
tions of  his  beliefs  by  ending  about  two  notes 
behind  the  rest  with  confident  snorts  from  his 
dilapidated  horn.  When  reprimanded,  he  would 
peer  at  the  little  leader  over  the  tops  of  his 
dirty  spectacles,  and  repeat  the  offense  on  the 
next  occasion.  He  thought  that  everyone  else 
was  wrong. 

On  this  particular  morning,  Surly  John  was 
justifying  his  uncomplimentary  nickname.  He 
invariably  sunk  into  an  unusually  acute  coma  of 
brooding  surliness — there  was  no  better  word — 
whenever  a  ship  was  about  to  be  launched.  As 
he  expressed  it :  "Too  damned  much  fussin' 
about  shoviu'  a  hull  off — lot  of  fool  flags  every- 
where, and  a  bottle  of  good  licker  shot  to  hell !" 

Everyone  was  keeping  away  from  him  when 
Ricoro,  the  little  Italian,  made  a  break  that  led 
to  a  change  in  the  life  of  the  cynical  black- 
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smith,  and  made  many  a  tongue  wag  for  days 
after  the  launching. 

The  break  was  in  itself,  a  simple  thing.  The 
Italian  accidentally  knocked  a  heavy  sledge  from 
an  anvil  in  passing,  and  it  fell  on  one  of  Surly 
John's  immense  feet.  The  big  man  gave  a  great 
howl  of  pain,  and  swinging  blindly  with  a  long 
arm.  knocked  the  unfortunate  Italian  to  the 
earthen  floor  of  the  shop,  where  he  lay  dazed— 
a  thin  rivulet  of  scarlet  leaping  from  his  nostril. 
They  helped  him  to  his  feet,  and  there  was  red 
hate  in  his  eyes  as  he  stemmed  the  flow  of  blood 
with  a  greasy  bandanna.  Surly  John  glared  at 
him  and  limped  away,  muttering  to  himself.  But 
the  Latin  heritage  of  revenge  smouldered  in  the 
breast  of  the  discomfited  Italian. 

At  noon  the  whistle  blew,  the  men  left  their 
ta^ks  instantly,  and  swarmed  to  the  stand,  on 
Which  were  already  arranged  the  chairs  for  the 
band  and  speakers.  Some  grouped  themselves 
about  on  the  piles  of  lumber  and  machinery,  and 
others  sat  on  the  saw-dust  mold. 

The  band,  perspiring  and  hungry,  took  their 
places  self-consciously  and  began  to  tune  up. 
Surly  John  worked  frantically  with  a  stuck  valve, 
and  the  Kid  distributed  the  parts.  The  leader,  a 
painter-boss,  innocently  camouflaged  in  an  iri- 
descent jumper,  thought  that  a  final  admonish- 
ment to  the  individualistic  blacksmith  was  in 
order.  His  address  was  not  delicate:  "Seein'  as 
how  this  is  a  state  occasion  like,  and  bein'  on  ex- 
hibition and  all.— it  might  work  out  better  if 
you'd  let  off  blowin'  on  that  fog-horn  of  yourn 
along  towards  the  end,  and  let  us  finish.  A 
couple  of  fruity  notes  on  the  tail-end  ain't  too 
artistic,  and  besides  we  got  to  be  in  trim  for  the 
launchin'  tomorrow."    He  spat  neatly. 

Surly  John  had  by  this  time  fixed  the  valve, 
lie  swept  the  sooty  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head with  one  big  paw,  and  maintained  a  studied 
indifference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  colorful 
painter.  The  Kid  watched  him  closely,  and  felt 
sorry  for  the  man.  But  there  was  no  way  to 
help. 

In  ten  minutes  the  speakers  and  the  general 
manager  were  seated  at  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form. The  sun  was  almost  at  the  zenith,  and 
the  heat  was  intense.  At  the  customary  sign 
from  the  leader,  which  was  a  downward  stroke 
with  bis  cornet,  held  in  one  hand,  the  band  flared 
into  a  doubtful  march.    At  the  end  of  the  coda, 


it  stopped, — but  there  was  no  after-exhaust  from 
the  "fog-horn."  Surly  John  was  asleep.  The 
long  hours  of  overtime  and  the  sun  had  pre- 
vented the  public  disgrace  of  the  shipyard  band 
.  strange  as  the  phenomenon  may  have  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  afternoon  a  man  was  killed.  They 
brought  him  past  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  Surly 
John  looked  at  the  covered  shape.  "How'd  it 
happen?"  he  asked  of  one  of  the  bearers. 

The  worker  jerked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  the  finished  hull.  "Wuz 
seitm'  bumper-piles  fer  the  boat  tomorrow — 
slipped  on  the  wet  planks — the  pile-driver  got 
'im.    He  ain't  got  any  head." 

He  waved  them  away,  and  turned  to  his  work. 
"Sure,  deaths  were  common.  .  .  but  no  head! 
Well,  every  man  for  himself." 

Over  by  a  glowing  forge  Ricoro,  the  little 
Italian,  was  watching  the  man  who  had  knocked 
him  down  that  morning — watching  him. 

The  ll'est  Cormoran  was  ready  to  slip  silently 
down  the  ways  by  eight-thirty  the  next  morning. 
All  night  they  had  worked,  erecting  the  christen- 
ing stand,  stringing  the  flags,  placing  the  power- 
ful hydraulic  jacks  that  raised  the  fore  part  until 
gravity  should  start  it  slowly  toward  the  channel. 

The  sponsor  with  her  cluster  of  officers  and 
numerous  other  dignitaries  was  already  on  the 
stand,  the  mesh-covered  bottle  clasped  tightly  in 
her  slim  hands.  She  was  chatting  nervously  with 
one  of  the  officers. 

"Remember,  Miss  Hill,"  he  was  saying, — 
"whatever  you  do,  swing  that  bottle  with  all  the 
pep  you've  got!  Don't  be  afraid  of  getting  cut, 
because  the  glass  can't  get  out  of  that  closely 
woven  mesh.  Just  hit  hard,  for  if  she  doesn't 
break — good-bye  ! — we'll  never  get  a  crew  for  the 
old  boat." 

The  crowd  gathered,  the  band  arrived,  and 
soon  started  to  play.  The  crowd  grew,  and  more 
band  arrived  in  the  ample  person  of  Surly  John. 
He  was  without  his  horn.  "I  ain't  playin'  today," 
he  announced  perfunctorily,  after  they  had  fin- 
ished. "Got  some  work  yet  to  do  on  the  ways" 
— and  thumped  off. 

The  Kid  watched  him  stride  up  the  incline 
leading  to  a  runway  at  the  side  of  the  greased 
tracks,  walk  along  it,  and  stop  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  stern  of  the  completed  hull  where  a 
riveter  was  preparing  to  bolt  a  plate  strengthen- 
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ing  the  way  beams.  The  riveting-gun  com- 
menced its  spattering — deafening  to  those  near  it. 
The  Kid  was  worried ;  it  was  ten  minutes  until 
launching.  Could  they  finish?  Did  those  in 
charge  know  that  the  two  men  were  down  on 
the  ways?  He  looked  up  at  the  sharp  prow  of 
the  boat,  almost  expecting  to  see  it  slowly  ris- 
ing ... 

At  that  moment  the  smouldering  fire  in  the 
breast  of  Ricoro,  the  Italian,  burst  into  flame. 
Knocking  the  valve-man  aside,  he  pulled  over  the 
lever  operating  the  hydraulic  jacks,  grabbed  a 
sledge  and  snapped  the  lever  off  cleanly : — no 
stopping  the  flow  of  water  now.  There  were 
shouts.  The  Kid  saw  the  water-line  numbers  on 
the  prow  appear  one  over  the  other  above  the 
railing  of  the  bunting-draped  platform.  .  .  10, 
11,  12,  13.  .  .  The  crowd  broke  into  cheers — 
undecided  and  sporadic  at  first— then  swelling 
into  a  mighty  shout.  The  christening  platform 
was  confusion.  They  pushed  the  sponsor  toward 
the  rising  hull.  "Smash  it!"  yelled  the  officer 
at  her  side.  She  did.  And  the  roar  of  the 
whistles,  frightened  into  voice  by  the  din  of  the 
crowd,  drowned  the  faint  crash  of  the  bottle.  "I 
christen  thee.  .  .  "  The  band  struck  up— all  but 
the  Kid;  he  had  sensed  the  danger — been  fasci- 
nated, paralyzed  by  it.  Surly  John  had  not  heard 
the  confusion ;  he  was  bent  down  to  his  task, 
close  to  the  deafening  riveting-gun.  The  operator 


was  below  the  level,  but  Surly  John  was  kneeling 
directly  on  the  way.  The  great  ship  started 
stealthily  toward  the  water. 

The  crowd  saw  him,  the  band  saw  him — saw 
the  Kid,  a  flash  of  blue  overalls  span  the  incline 
and  race  past  the  eager  ship.  Down  the  run- 
way !  Surly  John  received  the  full  force  of  a 
young  body,  and  the  two  fell  the  twelve  feet  to 
the  ground.  The  big  hull  swept  over  them,  a 
gray  shadow.  The  severed  air-tube  of  the  rivet- 
ing-gun hissed  like  an  enraged  snake,  and  Surly 
John  and  the  Kid  lay  quiet  as  the  West  Cormoran 
slipped  into  the  water  like  a  disturbed  seal. 

The  Kid  was  standing  by  Surly  John's  cot  in 
the  company  hospital.  The  blacksmith  was  the 
first  to  break  the  awkward  silence:  "They  tell 
me  that  you  saved  my  life,  kid — risked  yours  to 
do  it,  too.  I — I  ain't  much  on  show,  but  I'm 
sure  thankin'  you.  You — you're  all  right,  kid," 
and  he  reached  out  his  uninjured  arm.  "I've 
been  thinkin'  quite  a  lot  all  day,"  he  went  on 
huskily,  "an'  I  guess  I  was  dead  wrong  ...  a 
man  can't  be  all  for  himself  all  the  time;  'cause 
he  kind  of  depends  on  others,  and  others  depends 
on  him." 

The  Kid  smiled,  and  nodded  gravely.  After 
all,  he  had  been  just  a  piece  of  stage-property  in 
the  strange  apocalypse, — but  he  felt  bigger,  some- 
how. 


THE  TATTOO 
By  A.  Binns 
The  first  time  I  ever  went  to  sea, 

Boyishly,  I  had  a  ship  tattooed  upon  my  arm  in  Singapore, 

To  show  the  family  when  I  came  back  again. 

But  I  have  made  many  a  trip  since 

And  never  yet  come  home  to  stay. 

And  though  there  is  no  one  to  see, 

1  know  that  now  a  ship  is  tattooed  on  my  heart. 
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Does  Stanford  Forget? 


On  November  11th  there  was  borne  to  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  and  buried,  there  an  unknown 
American  soldier.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  trudged  behind  the  bier,  an  ex-President 
broke  down  and  wept,  and  the  great  men  of  all 
the  Allies  stood  bare-headed  beside  the  grave. 
The  nation  had  stopped  in  its  work  to  pay 
homage  to  its  heroic  dead,  fifty-two  of  whom 
were  Stanford  men.  It  was  a  day  of  homage, 
and  a  day,  if  properly  observed,  fraught  with 
tremendous  import  in  the  salvaging  of  the  na- 
tional conscience.  Not  only  in  America,  but 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  the  people  stopped 
for  a  moment  of  silent  tribute  to  the  heroes  at 
Arlington  and  at  Westminster.  It  was  a  day  of 
world-wide  reconsecration. 

On  that  same  day  two  rival  student  bodies 
with  colors  flying  and  bands  playing  gathered  to 
cheer  for  their  freshman  football  teams.  Their 
military  bands  played  all  the  tunes  in  the  rep- 
ertoire of  college  songs.  For  two  hours  the 
crowds  yelled  and  sang.  When  the  game  was 
over  they  stood  up  and  with  bared  heads  sang 
their  college  hymns,  cheered  again,  and  dispersed 
as  the  bands  broke  into  a  rollicking  tune. 

All  this  with  never  a  murmur  of  the  national 
anthem,  never  a  thought  to  the  meaning  of  the 
day,  and  before  the  earth  was  yet  dry  above  the 


grave  of  their  country's  unknown  dead.  But 
then  it  was  a  college  crowd. 

"But  then  it  was  a  college  crowd."  College 
students  have  often  resented  the  charge  that  they 
lack  perspective,  that  they  display  too  often  a 
certain  collective  egotism.  But  incidents  like 
the  above  only  too  well  support  the  charge.  So 
important  do  their  own  little  doings  appear  to 
them  that  they  lose  all  sight  of  the  problems  in 
the  teeming"  world  beyond  their  campuses.  The 
more  or  less  artificial  cultivation  of  enthusiasm 
is  often  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
students  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion.  In  being 
loyal  to  their  school  they  forget  that  there  is  a 
still  greater  loyalty  which  they  owe.  College  en- 
thusiasm, when  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself  so  as  to 
shut  out  a  larger  vision,  may  prove  a  very  hollow 
thing  indeed.  A  college  tradition  is  observed  to 
the  minutest  detail,  a  national  commemoration  is 
ignored. 

But  to  say  the  least  the  men  of  Stanford  might 
have  stopped  for  a  moment  on  November  11th 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Stanford  men  who  left  the 
Farm  in  '17  never  to  see  it  again.  Those  men 
added  a  new  luster  to  the  name  of  Stanford  by 
adding  another  ring  to  the  ever-widening  circle 
of  Stanford's  service  to  the  world.  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  Stanford  that  she  forgets.         — E.  L. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  NEW  EUROPE 

Our  traditions  had  prepared  US  fairly  well  for 
the  position  of  world  leadership  we  held  three 
years  ago.    For  although  we  had  always  declared 
that  we  stood  aloof  from  the  world,  nevertheless 
we  maintained  pretty  consistently  the  notion  that 
we  were  destined  to  reform  it.    When  Monroe 
and  Adams  were  drafting  the  message  which  car- 
ries their  famous  Doctrine  a  revolution  was  in 
progress  in  Greece.    Monroe's  first  draft  of  the 
message  included  a  suggestion  that  we  should  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  Greece  against  Turkey.  In 
1840  an  American  warship  was  sent  to  bring  the 
rebel  Kossuth  from  his  refuge  in  Constantinople, 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  attempt  was  made  to  get 
America   to    intervene    in    Europe  in  favor  of 
Hungary,  which  we  recognized  as  an  independent 
state.    When  we  had  become  stronger  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
order  to  confer  the  blessings  of  our  institutions 
upon  the  Philippines.    It  can  fairly  be  said  that 
our  policy  of  isolation  has  always  been  accepted 
with  a  mental  reservation  in  favor  of  altruistic 
intervention  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  in 
accordance   with   our   historic   mission   as  the 
apostle  of  political    liberty.     Wilson's    path  at 
Paris  was  thus  marked  out  for  him,  and  insofar 
as  he  was  merely  destroying  kings,  setting  deserv- 
ing nationalities  upon  their  feet,  and  founding- 
democracies,  his  acts  were  consonant  with  a  tra- 
dition almost  as  venerable  as  the  policy  of  isola- 
lation  itself. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration contains  a  new  element ;  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  since  1918.  The  whole  world 
has  accepted  our  political  institutions  in  form  if 
not  in  spirit,  and  it  now  runs  on  ahead  to  further 
changes'  which  cause  us  grave  concern.  Old 
Europe  has  become  New  Europe.  In  Washing- 
ton's time  we  were  a  very  firebrand  among  na- 
tions, threatening  the  established  order  every- 
where with  new  and  burning  ideas.  Now  we 
have  become  in  some  respects  the  most  conserva- 
tive nation  in  the  world.  Nowhere  is  capital  more 
militant ;  nowhere  is  the  voice  of  those  who  at- 
tack private  property  more  feeble;  nowhere  is 
tinkering  with  the  economic  system  more  unpopu- 
lar than  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  America 
was  once  the  world's  proving  ground  for  political 
theories,  so  Europe  has  become  an  economic 
laboratory,  in  which  costly  experiments  are  be- 


ing carried  on  from  the  steppes  of  the  Volga  to 
the  coalfields  of  South  Wales.  The  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  have  not  dared  as  much  as  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Volga,  the  miners  of  West  Virginia 
cannot  accomplish  as  much  as  their  brothers  in 
England,  but  the  problems  Europe  seeks  to  solve 
are  none  the  less  our  own.  And  our  fear  of 
Europe's  contagious  economic  heresies  is  reflected 
in  the  lone  hand  we  have  played  in  Russia,  iri 
our  new  attitude  toward  immigrants,  and  even 
in  the  peculiar  vigor  with  which  we  have  re- 
pressed freedom  of  speech.  Our  role  as  an  inter- 
national conservative  must  profoundly  color  our 
policy  in  the  future.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter 
of  no  small  consequence  to  the  world  that  at  this 
juncture  America,  climbing  into  the  driver's  seat, 
should  put  down  the  whip  and  reach  for  the 
brake.  R-  B. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AS  A  PICNIC 
GROUND 

Along  with  its  spirit,  its  splendid  instruction, 
its  leadership,  one  of  Stanford's  greatest  assets 
which  go  toward  making  it  a  university  of  ex- 
traordinary caliber  and  interest  is  its  attractive 
natural  beauty.  The  approach  to  the  University 
— Palm  Drive,  with  its  magnificent  view ;  the 
campus  itself  with  its  graceful  symmetry;  the 
unique  cactus  gardens,  Lagunita,  the  rolling  foot- 
hills— all  are  part  of  the  delightfully  inspiring 
beauty  of  Stanford  which  soon  becomes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  lives  of  those  who  receive  their 
education  here.  There  are  few  Stanford  men  and 
women  who  are  not  proud  to  hear  visitors  and 
sight-seers  marvel  at  the  attractiveness  of  their 
campus. 

But  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  certain  class  of  people  to 
invade  the  mountains  and  hills  over  the  week- 
ends, there  to  destroy  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
woods  and  vales  by  leaving  behind  a  cluttered 
trail  of  pasteboard  boxes  and  debris — this  same 
advent  has  brought  to  our  campus  a  similar  type 
of  people — that  peculiar  genus  of  mankind — the 
indiscriminate  picnicker.  Hardly  a  week-end  or 
holiday  passes  that  one  may  not  see  some  spot, 
sacred  to  the  hearts  of  all  Stanford  men  and 
women,  occupied  by  Mr.  Picnicker  and  his  en- 
tire family.  The  lawns  on  the  campus,  the  steps 
of  the  Art  Gallery,  the  Quad — have  all  suffered  j 
from  this  evil  and  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
might  possibly  think  they  were  bonafide  picnic  j 
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grounds.  Only  recently  a  large  party  of  pic- 
nickers camped  in  front  of  the  Mausoleum, 
spreading  their  baskets  and  papers  and  cloths  on 
the  lawn  within  a  few  feet  of  its  very  steps.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  where  the  next  point  of 
invasion  will  be — perhaps  the  enclosure  that  sur- 
rounds the  Angel  of  Grief,  or  the  Inner  Quad. 
Strangely  the  cactus  gardens  afford  no  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  picnic  indiscriminately! 

One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Stan- 
ford's beauty  marred  by  countless  "NO  PIC- 
NICKING" signs  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  campus.  The  remedy  would  be  as  bad  as  the 
evil.  Yet  some  solution  to  the  problem  should  be 
found,  for  we  should  maintain,  first  of  all,  a  dig- 
nified university  campus,  not  a  public  picnic 
ground. 

A  STANFORD  UNION 
It  has  repeatedly  been  charged  that  American 
college  students  do  not  exert  the  influence  they 
should  in  political  affairs.  We  heard  this  said 
in  our  Assembly  in  November.  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Hirst,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Pictorial, 
noted  the  absence  of  any  real  forum  at  Stanford 
such  as  Oxford  has  in  its  Oxford  Union.  Visitors 
from  abroad  are  often  astounded  at  the  absence 
of  the  student  element  from  American  politics. 
And  when  they  press  for  an  explanation  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  one. 

It  cannot  be  held  that  this  indifference  in 
political  matters  is  characteristic  of  all  Americans, 
for  our  merchants  and  bankers,  our  farmers  and 
workers  are  as  active  politically  as  their  Euro- 
pean confreres.  The  reason  is  rather  to  be  sought 
in  some  of  the  peculiar  interests  and  activities  of 
American  universities.  In  the  first  -  place  our 
universities  are  becoming  more  and  more  like 
trade  schools.  This  comment  applies  not  so 
much  to  their  organization  as  to  the  attitude 
which  the  student  takes  toward  them.  All  the 
time  which  a  student  is  willing  to  devote  to 
serious  thought  is  claimed  by  his  inexorable  pro- 


gram. He  feels  little  inclined  to  give  con- 
centrated attention  to  matters  which  will  not 
promise  to  yield  profit  in  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  student  activities  and  student  poli- 
tics absorb  all  his  leisure.  For  is  there  not  after 
all  a  little  political  world  on  every  American 
campus?  Foreign  universities  retain  a  broader 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  an  education,  and 
have  never  developed  such  an  intensively  organ- 
ized system  of  student  activities,  so  that  the 
participation  of  their  students  in  politics  comes 
naturally,  not  only  as  a  corollary  to  the  work  of 
the  classroom  but  also  as  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus energy  of  youth. 

However,  there  are  many  things  that  point  to 
a  change  in  the  situation  in  America.  Washing- 
ton becomes  the  center  of  world  politics;  simul- 
taneously post-war  readjustments  bring  on  clashes 
of  interest,  and  quarrels  older  than  our  generation 
come  once  more  to  a  head.  The  various  groups 
— the  Agricultural  Bloc  and  the  labor  element — 
draw  themselves  together  and  prepare  for  polit- 
ical warfare.  Before  us  we  can  see  dimly  loom- 
ing such  great  and  vital  issues  as  we  have  not 
known  since  the  Civil  War.  Already  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Disarmament  Conference  American 
students  have  endeavored  to  make  themselves 
heard.  At  Yale  and  Harvard  they  have  estab- 
lished student  forums  which  may  yet  serve  such 
a  purpose  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions 
in  England.  Certainly  if  any  American  univer- 
sity can  find  a  way  by  which  some  of  the  superb 
energy  and  initiative  of  American  student  bodies 
can  lie  used  to  help  give  intelligent  direction  to 
public  opinion,  it  will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing of  real  and  permanent  value. 

Stanford,  with  its  large  but  not  unwieldy  stu- 
dent body,  its  well-centered  campus  life,  and  its 
excellent  building,  donated  in  part  for  this  very 
purpose,  has  an  opportunity  for  establishing  a 
union  which  would  strike  a  new  note  in  Ameri- 
can university  life. 

Dan  Evans. 


The  Quadrangle  by  Moonlight 

By  Robert  Casey 

There,  and  the  lights  go  out. 
Still,  still,  the  moonlight  lies 
.  White  on  the  pavements. 
The  south  roofs  glow  heneath  the  long  stride 
Of  golden  arches. 

The  north  arcades  are  sunk  into  shadows. 
They  only  give  hack  grudging  echoes 
For  a  moment  as  we  pass. 
Our  University  !  Ours  as  the  world  is, 
While  we  stay, — 

We  who  go  through  these  long  arches 
Like  water  underneath  a  bridge  at  night. 
The  Church  is  asleep,  now. 
And  here's  where  the  years  begin, 

•92,  '93,  (Where  will  we  be  when  the  numbers  meet 

Around  the  inner  square  ?  ) 

There's  the  year  when  I  was  born. 

Take  thirty  paces  more.    The  numbers  end, 

And  here's  today. 

(The  numbers  crept  but  thirty  paces 
While  I  have  lived,  clutched  shadows, 
Gone  about  the  earth, 

And  cried  for  that  which  may  not  have  a  name,— 
With  less  to  show  than  numbered  plates  of  brass  ; 
A  few  huddled  remembrances  and  a  little  pain.  ) 
How  loud  these  plates  would  ring 
Beneath  steel  hoofs. 

Ring  and  be  silent !  Better  silence  now. 

Take  sixty  paces  more, 

And  life  ends  somewhere  here 

By  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

Passionless,  the  deep  chimes  sing 

Time's  passing,  without  pain. 

And  still  the  arches  stride 

Beneath  roofs  that  glow  against  a  sky 

With  scattering  stars. 

Still  the  moonlight  lies 

White  on  the  pavements. 


The  Famine  in  Russia 


By  Robin  Lampson 

(With  Quotations  from  Authentic  Reports  Direct  from  the  Quaker  Relief  in 
Samara  and  the  Volga  Valley) 


Getting  reliable  news  from  Russia  has  al- 
ways been  a  difficult  matter.  In  the  clays 
of  the  tsars  the  outside  world  knew  for 
truth  just  about  one  fact  concerning  Russia — 
that  the  Imperial  Censorship  was  highly  organ- 
ized and  effective.  In  the  turbid,  breathless  days 
from  March  to  November,  1917,  the  various  fac- 
tions vying  for  leadership  did  not  give  the  world 
news  ;  instead,  they  carried  on  a  journalistic  de- 
bate in  frenzied  attempts  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  foreign  powers  and  peoples.  Since  the  Bolshe- 
vist party  assumed  control  in  November,  1917, 
Russian  "news"  has  been  principally  of  two  great 
hues :  Red.  being  the  doubtlessly  exaggerated, 
highly  enthusiastic,  hyper-optimistic  and  favor- 
able propaganda  of  supporters,  both  inside  and 


outside  Russia,  of  the  Soviet  regime;  Black, 
being  the  intensely,  supremely  bitter  propaganda 
of  haters  and  attackers  of  the  Soviet  system,  who 
were  prompted  seemingly  by  reasons  all  the  way 
from  the  genuine  love  of  tsarism  or  an  interna- 
tional financial  conspiracy  to.  sincere,  rational, 
calm  convictions  against  the  communist  idea. 
Personally,  though  in  despair  of  any  real  Russian 
news  under  such  circumstances,  I  must  admit  I 
usually  have  greater  hopes  of  gleaning  stray 
straws  of  news  from  the  over-enthusiastic  sup- 
porters than  from  the  intensely  bitter  hating 
antagonists.    But  I  urge  this  on  no  one. 

And  so  it  is  we  may  well  hail  an  opportunity 
to  get  first-hand  news  of  Russia  from  an  im- 
partial and  trustworthy  source,  namely,  the  re- 
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lief  agency  of  the  American  Quakers — the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  However,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  news  which  will  bring 
no  delight  to  the  war-satiated  soul:  news  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  throes  of  a  new  and  and  greater  cata- 
strophe, a  far-reaching,  ghastly,  terribly  cruel 
famine  which,  according  to  reports  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  aides,  threatens  to  annihilate  fifteen  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  by  the  time  Rus- 
sia casts  off  the  blanket  of  her  winter's  snows. 

Russia's  social  and  economic  history  has  been 
one  grim  record  of  constantly  recurring  famines, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  despite  all  that  the  out- 
side world  can  do,  the  famine  of  the  winter  of 
1921  will  rank  among  the  most  terrible  famines 
the  great  Slavic  nation  has  ever  known.  Recently 
I  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  Russian 
famines  by  reading  the  following  words  in  an  of- 
ficial Quaker  report  from  Samara,  Russia,  written 
by  Anna  J.  Haines  of  Philadelphia: 

"Dr.  Gran,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  which 
went  to  Samara  last  August  to  inspect  conditions 
there  and  to  collect  reliable  statistics,  and  also  rep- 
resentative of  the  All-Russian  Committee  to  Aid 
the  Starving,  was  traveling  in  the  latter  capacity 
to  receive  reports  and  to  help  in  the  organization 
of  Departmental  (Local)  and  County  (Coyezd) 
Committees.    He  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
the  Samara  Government,  haying  served  there  as 
a  county  doctor  and  later  as  the  chief  of  the 
board  of  health  of  the  entire  government  under 
the  tsar.    He  had  served  on  famine  relief  com- 
mittees there  in  1895,  1901,  and  1906,  and  re- 
membered  receiving   help   from   England  and 
America  in  those  years." 

I  found,  according  to  Semashko  in  an  article 
in  the  Moscow  Izvestia  concerning  the  great 
famine  of  1891  and  other  national  calamities, 
that  "the  tsar's  government  officially  minimized 
the  extent  of  the  famine  and  forbade  publicity 
to  it  and,  fearing  revolutionary  propaganda,  did 
not  permit  the  organization  of  public  relief. 
Similarly,  the  tsar's  officials  falsified  the  statistics 
of  epidemics."  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
Soviet  government,  on  the  other  hand,  disregard- 
ing the  possibility  of  misrepresentations  by 
counter-revolutionists  at  home  and  abroad, 
frankly  acknowledges  the  calamity  and  invites 
assistance.  And  in  spite  of  its  inadequate  re- 
sources, the  government  shares  its  stocks  with 


the  famine-stricken,  particularly  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  great  famine  of  1891  has  left  a  very  in- 
teresting record  on  the  pages  of  the  greatest 
American  newspaper  of  that  period,  witness  the 
following  reprint  from  an  important  article  in 
the  New  York  Sun  of  thirty  years  ago: 

"Terrible  accounts  of  famine  in  Russia  con- 
tinue to  reach  English  newspapers  through  in- 
direct  channels.     Hundreds   of   thousands  of 
peasants  and  workers  have  died  by  starvation  on 
account  of  the  incredible  lack  of  any  food  what- 
soever.   But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
worst  has  not  been  and  never  will  be  told.  That 
there  is  much  information  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  withhold  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  civilized  world  is  beyond  doubt.  News 
telegrams  are  not  allowed  to  be  dispatched  from 
the  stricken  districts,  and  journalists,  especially 
foreigners,  are  either  excluded  altogether  or  kept 
to  beaten  tracks  selected  by  men  in  authority,  and 
hampered  at  every  turn  by  outsiders.    Offers  of 
help  in  money  and  kind  have  so  far  been  curtly 
declined  or  pigeon-holed  by  bureaucrats  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Now  the  appeal  is  made  by  private 
philanthropists  who  propose,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  to  distribute  the  money  subscribed  through  1 
the  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety.   This  proposal  is  crassly  stupid.  Their 
agents  are  accursed  in  the  sight  of  the  Russian, 
Government  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  Their 
proselytizing  labors  are  distinctly  illegal  and  they: 
are  only  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  on  suf- 
ferance.   Their   protestations    of  philanthropy 
would  not  be  believed  for  a  moment.    If  no  better; 
plan  than  this  can  be  devised,  very  little  European 
money  will  find  its  way  to  the  famine-stricken 
districts  of  Russia." — Cable  from  London,  No- 
vember 15,  1891. 

Thus,  after  short  investigation  one  learns  there 
have  been  many  great  famines  in  Russia.  One 
also  soon  discovers  that  these  great  crop-failures 
have  not  been  caused  by  political  situations  but 
by  terrible  droughts  lasting  sometimes  man): 
months.  Famine  was  a  periodic  phenomenon  ir 
Russia  under  the  tsars.  The  masses  of  Russia; 
starved  in  1917,  and  they  starved  in  1914.  Tht 
famine  in  Russia  today,  which  comes  of  parchec 
fields  and  withering  crops,  is  aggravated  by  th( 
incessant  campaigns  of  destruction  and  oppression' 
against  the  present  government  by  its  enemies 
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within  and  without.  The  transportation  system, 
which  might  have  carried  relief  from  the  pros- 
pering regions,  was  inadequate  for  such  a  task 
even  in  1914,  and  was  wrecked  by  the  world  war 
and  further  shattered  by  the  repeated  invasions 
and  civil  wars  of  counter-revolution.  Recon- 
struction was  denied  by  the  blockade  which  cut 
off  all  customary  sources  of  supply  and  repair. 

One  can  gain  from  the  following  figures  some 
idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  present  drought : 
"The  average  rainfall 
for   the   ten  previous 
vears  in  the  provinces 
concerned,  during  the 
nine  months  from  Oc- 
tober 1  to  June  30,  was 
approximately  14  inch- 
es.   During  this  period 
in  1920-1921— the  peri- 
od in  which  the  growth 
of  the  winter  crop  is 
determined  —  the  total 
rainfall,  including 
snow,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  2.75  inches, 
most  of  which  fell  be- 
fore the  crops  showed 
above  ground.  The  un- 
usually early  thaw,  fol- 
lowed   by    an  almost 
complete    absence  of 
rain  during  the  period 
of  -growth,  completed 
the    calamity.  Many 
consider  the  crop  fail- 
ure of  this  year  to  be 
worse    than    that  of 
1873,  although  condi- 
tions in  the  regions  out- 
side the  drought  area 

are  infinitely  better  this  year  than  in  the  famine 
year  of  1891.  They  compare  it  with  the  dis- 
aster of  1873,  although  conditions  in  the  regi- 
ons outside  the  drought  area  are  infinitely 
better  this  year  than  in  the  famine  years  of 
1891  and  1873.  Russian  harvests  have  al- 
ways been  subject  to  violent  fluctuation  from 
year  to  year.  In  1911  the  harvest  in  Samara 
province  amounted  to  500,000  tons,  and  in  1913 
the  yield  was  2,800,000  tons,  giving  an  export- 
able surplus  of  over  2,300,000  tons.    The  crops 


jSeveh~year-old  girl  orphaned  by  famine  and  not  cared  for  by 
anyone  for  weeks. 


failed  in  Samara  in  1891,  1901,  1908,  and  1911. 
The  crop  of  1920  was  also  much  below  the  aver- 
age, which  prevented  any  accumulation  of  re- 
serves. 

"This  summer  it  became  clear  that  out  of  the 
150  million  poods  of  grain  (one  pood  equals  forty 
pounds )  required  to  feed  the  population  in  the 
famine  area,  not  more  than  30  million  poods 
would  be  available.  Early  in  July  the  news  of 
the  panic  which  this  situation,  unprecedented  in 

many  respects  since 
the  great  famine  of 
1873,  was  creating  in 
the  stricken  provinces, 
called  for  energe'dc 
measures.  It  became 
known  that  millions  of 
people  were  leaving 
their  homes  in  despera- 
tion, spreading  misery, 
and  in  some  areas  chol- 
era, along  the  roads  to 
the  east,  southeast  and 
south.  T  h  e  famine 
area  from  north  to 
south  covers  some  800 
miles,  from  east  to  west 
300  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  area  is 
approximately  18,000,- 
000.  Water  transport 
is  the  natural  method 
of  north-to-south  com- 
munication in  the  fam- 
ine areas,  along  the 
Volga,  Kama,  Don, 
and  Dnieper  rivers. 

"Despite  the  critical 
position,  however,  the 
peasants  in  many  places 
plowed  for  the  winter  sowing  of  rye  up  to  60  per 
cent  and  in  some  districts  up  to  90  per  cent  of  last 
year's  sowing.  The  shortage  of  fodder  and  the 
fear  that  the  cattle  may  not  survive  the  coming 
winter,  induced  peasants  to  increase  autumn  sow- 
ings as  much  as  possible.  The  number  of  people 
who  emigrated  from  the  famine  area  up  to  the 
end  of  July  is  estimated  at  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Mixing  flour  with  grass  in 
making  bread  began  to  be  practiced  as  early  as 
May,  and  in  some  parts  even  in  April,  the  ad- 
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mixture  amounting  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  In 
some  cases  substitutes  alone  were  used.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  population  has 
been  feeding  on  such  substitutes. 

"Information  about  the  areas  to  be  sown  for 
next  year's  harvests  shows  that  preparations  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  area,  even  above  the 
last  sowings,  which  represented  a  great  increase 
on  the  previous  year.  This  applies  to  the  north 
and  center  of  Russia  generally,  and  should  no 
calamity  befall  next  year's  harvest,  Russia's  food 
situation  will  be  nearly  normal,  and  her  industrial 
production  will  consequently  be  able  to  go  for- 
ward." 

Turning  from  this  general  report,  a  somewhat 
statistical  view  of  the  famine,  I  am  able  to  get 
definite  vivid  pictures  of  conditions  from  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  taken  out  of  a  letter  just  received 
from  Anna  Haines : 

"August  24. — Arrived  at  Seezeran  (in  Sim- 
birsk) early  in  the  morning;  found  several  hun- 
dred refugees  huddled  on  the  platform  waiting 
for  trains  to  take  them  away  from  that  neighbor- 
hood. .  .  .  Resides  these  organized  or  govern- 
mentally  recognized  travelers,  there  were  indi- 
viduals or  families  hastening  to  Moscow  or  Si- 
beria or  Baku  or  wheresoever  they  had  heard  that 
food  abounded.    Some  of  these  jumped  on  pass- 
ing trains,  with  their  worldly  possessions  in  a 
little  sack  tied  to  their  backs,  and  crouched  be- 
tween the  cars  or  low  on  the  steps  in  the  hope 
that  the  station  authorities  would  not  see  them 
and  order  them  off  the  train.    A  great  many  get 
away  in  this  maimer,  mostly  young  men  or  chil- 
dren." .  .  .  "This  general  emigration  began  in 
May  when  the  food  supplies   from  the  slight 
harvest  last  year  ran  low  and  it  was  already  ap- 
parent that  there  would  be  still  less  in  the  com- 
ing winter.    About  one-half  of  these  people  are 
refugees  from  the  early  days  of  the  German  war  ; 
they  are  now  on  their  way  home  to  Poland." 

"August  25,  in  Samara. — Dining  rooms  con- 
ducted by  the  government  feed  about  13,000 
children.  If  there  were  sufficient  food  in  the 
city,  the  present  kitchens  could  feed  at  least  17,- 
000.  The  daily  rations  consist  of  one-fourth 
pound  of  bread,  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  soup  in  which  varying  small  amounts 
of  fish  or  meat  have  been  cooked,  and  a  cup  of 
porridge.  The  children  are  very  thin  and  ragged 
and    gobble    up    the    unpleasant-looking  food 


hungrily.  The  government  supply  department 
has  on  hand  only  3000  poods  for  the  whole  state 
of  1,600,000  inhabitants."  .  .  .  "Several  institu- 
tions including  hospitals  have  been  closed  owing 
to  the  departure  of  the  doctors  and  others  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  food.  The  remaining  beds 
in  the  government  hospitals  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  present  demand  for  epidemic  disease 
cases.  The  outlook  for  the  winter,  when  there 
will  be  far  more  typhus  and  scurvy  than  there  is 
now  cholera,  is  very  dark.  Personnel,  medicines 
and  equipment,  and  especially  food  are  needed." 

"August  26  to  28,  in  Samara. — Visit  to  Dis- 
tribution Station  for  Children:  Since  May,  six  of 
these  stations  have  been  opened  in  Samara  to 
handle  the  children  found  on  the  streets  deserted 
by  their  relatives,  as  well  as  the  children  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  be  placed  in  institutions 
where  they  may  have  a  better  'chance  of  receiv- 
ing food  than  at  home.    These  stations  are  not 
intended  as  permanent  homes  for  the  children 
but  for  distributing  centers  to  hospitals,  sana- 
toria, evacuation  trains  or  local  orphanages  as 
the  need  of  the  child  may  require.    One  station 
we  visited  had  been  opened  with  the  expectation 
of  its  caring  for  sixty  children.    It  contained  four 
hundred,  and  new  ones  were  coming  in  faster 
than  they  could  be  placed.    Those  considered  ill 
were  placed  in  a  segregated  part  of  the  house 
and  were  provided  with  beds  although  four  were 
occupying  one  bed.    Those  considered  well  were 
sleeping  on  the  floors,  window  sills,  and  wooden 
benches  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  rooms. 
There  were  no  sheets  or  blankets  and  the  mat- 
tresses where  there  were  any  could  not  be  kept 
clean  for  lack  of  soap.  There  was  no  change  of 
underwear  for  the  children,  and  although  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  bathe  them  on  arrival,  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  do  so  for  several  days. 
Thirty-one  cups  and  bowls  made  up  the  complete! 
list  of  feeding  utensils  for  the  entire  400  children. 
Eighty-seven  children  were  counted  in  one  room 
7x12  yards  in  area.  They  were  sitting  on  benches, 
some  crying,  some  busily  engaged  in  hunting  lice 
on  themselves  or  a  neighbor,  all  thin  and  yellow) 
and  absolutely  mournful.    With  them  were  two 
nurses  or  caretakers,  shivering  in  a  corner  with; 
malaria.    Eleven  of  the  total  number  in  the  house) 
were  under  three  years.    The  ill  children  were) 
the  most  helpless  things  I  have  ever  seen.  Many 
of  them  had   been   brought   in   so   weak  from 
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hunger  that  they  could  not  walk,  their  arms  and 
legs  wasted  away  to  the  bone.  Although  ill  chil- 
dren were  supposed  to  be  sent  to  the  city  hospi- 
tal, forty  had  died  here  in  the  previous  month. 

.  .  The  dirty  underwear,  the  foul-smelling 
rooms,  the  tired,  inefficient  caretakers  and  the 
thin,  wailing  youngsters  made  that  ward  unfor- 
gettable." 


One  could  thus  quote  pages  from  Anna  Haines' 
letter;  each  page  of  the  long  manuscript  seems 
to  increase  in  the  ghastliness  of  its  message. 
Indeed,  as  her  investigation  into  the  heart  of  the 
famine  progressed  she  found  conditions  and 
scenes  more  terrible  than  told  above.  And  where 
she  has  gone  the  Quakers  of  America  will  follow 
immediately  with  food,  clothes,  and  medicines. 


Anna  Karenina 

By  Carl  Wilhelmson 

Sweet  Anna,  symbol  of  the  eastern  spring, 
You  were  as  guiltless  as  the  larks  that  sing 
Their  love-songs  in  the  woods  on  Volga's  shore, 
Or  cross  the  plains  of  Khersom  on  the  wing. 

Your  youth  the  brightest  eastern  sun  had  known  ; 
Your  hair  was  gold  the  smiling  sun  had  thrown 
Upon  your  queenly  head,  so  sadly  doomed 
To  die  in  agony  and  doubts  alone. 

As  all  the  rosemarys  and  roses  go 
To  death  in  autumn  while  the  tempests  blow, 
You  died  with  blasted  hopes  and  broken  heart— 
A  heart  the  world  could  never  fully  know. 

Sweet  Mower  of  a  great  and  sad  romance 
Whose  bliss  endured  no  longer  than  a  glance, 
You  greatly  loved,  you  were  forgiven  more  ; 
Beyond  the  stars  you  found  your  love,  perchance. 


u 


The  Republic  of  Haiti 

By  Captain  Edward  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  N.,  Retired 

The  negro  slaves  of  Haiti  won  their  freedom 


Editor's  Note:  Captain  Beach  was  in  charge  of  the 
American  Occupation  Forces  on  shore  from  the  time 
they  landed  in  Haiti  in  July,  1915,  to  the  spring  of  1916. 
Few  men  can  speak  with  more  authority  on  this  subject. 

Recent  press  reports  state  that  a  new  official 
investigation  into  Haitian  affairs  is  in  progress. 
Haitian  affairs  are  so  often  investigated  that  it 
would  seem  that  there  should  he  nothing  new  in 
that  country  to  be  disclosed.     The  particular 
occasion  for  the  interest  that  Americans  feel  in 
Haiti  is  the  fact  that  since  July  28,  1915,  Amer- 
ican naval  forces  and  marines  have  had  military 
control  of  Haiti,  and  though  Haiti  is  an  inde- 
pendent country,  governed  by  its  own  President, 
parliament,  and  constitution,  it  is  not  incorrect 
to  state  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  govern- 
ment dominates  and  controls  this  republic  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

The  history  of  Haiti  is  the  history  of  the  at- 
tempts at  self-government  by  revolted  negro 
slaves  and  their  descendants;  negro  slaves  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government ;  to 
expect  self-liberated  slaves  and  their  descendants 
for  generations  to  possess  wisdom  enough  to 
govern  themselves  for  their  own  benefit  and  hap- 
piness is  to  expect  something  that  has  not  yet 
happened  in  the  world's  history. 

Haiti's  history  is  that  of  a  succession  of  tra- 
gedies, of  many  revolutions.  But  there  are  some 
bright  spots  in  her  sad  national  life. 

To  begin  with,  she  is  entitled  to  kindly  con- 
sideration by  Americans.  In  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence a  regiment  of  about  800  Haitians  fought 
bravely  for  America  and  many  Haitians  gave  up 
their  lives  for  America. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations  to  achieve  its  independence.  Haiti 
was  the  second.  Great  Britain  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  which  she  did  in  1783.  After  years  of 
unsuccessful  effort  to  subdue  the  revolted  slaves 
in  Haiti,  France  was  forced  to  •  acknowledge 
Haitian  independence,  which  she  did  in  1802. 

In  the  struggle,  the  United  States  had  effective 
military,  naval,  and  financial  help  from  France. 
But  Haiti,  in  her  fight  for  independence,  received 
no  outside  help  from  any  source. 


from  slavery  by  fighting  for  it.  All  other  slaves 
in  America  received  their  freedom  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  own  warlike  efforts,  but  by  govern- 
ment decrees.  This  entitles  Haiti  to  some 
measure  of  respect. 

In  1789  Haiti,  then  known  as  French  St.  Do- 
mingue,  was  the  most  prosperous  tropical  colony 
in  the  world  and  France's  most  valuable  posses- 
sion. She  supplied  all  France  with  tropical  prod- 
uce. In  1788  her  foreign  trade  was  $80,000,000. 
In  her  ten  thousand  miles  of  area  were  seven 
thousand  productive  plantations.  There  were 
thousands  of  comfortable  colonial  homesteads 
and  buildings,  and  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Haiti's  population  consisted  of  about 
45,000  white  French  colonists  and  440,000  negro 
slaves. 

When,  in   1789,  the  French  Revolution  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  and  equal,  these  slaves  be- 
lieved they  were  included.   To  subdue  them  their 
masters  employed  cruel  measures,  which  were 
repaid  by   the   revolted   slaves   with   their  re- 
awakened African  savagery.    The  colonists  were 
driven   off  or   exterminated   to   the   last  man, 
woman,  and  child.    Napoleon  sent  his  brother-in- 
law,  General  Le  Clerls,  and  an  army  of  30,000 
French  soldiers  to  Haiti  to  conquer  the  slaves. 
But  what  the  Haitians  didn't  do  to  this  French 
army  yellow  fever  did;  most  of  these  soldiers 
found  their  graves  in  Haiti.    Fighting  continued 
for  years.    During  that  time  the  seven  thousand 
plantations,  with  their  buildings,  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  but  few  horses  or  cattle  were  left. 
Not  one  white  person  remained  in  Haiti. 

This  was  the  condition  when  France,  in  1802, 
acknowledged  Flaiti  to  be  independent.  On  her, 
part,  Haiti  assumed  a  debt  to  France  of  $30,000,- 
000,  which  proved  to  be  so  utterly  beyond  Haiti'sj 
capacity  that  a  few  years  later  France  agreed  tcl 
reduce  this  debt  to  twelve  million  dollars. 

After  achieving  her  independence  Haiti  hm 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  She  had  this  huga 
debt  weighing  her  down  ;  her  means  of  livelihood! 
her  plantations,  had  been  completely  destroyed; 
Though  she  had  some  wise  and  humane  rulers 
after  independence,  such  as  Boyer,  Petion,  Jeffl 
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rard,  Salomon,  she  also  suffered  from  wholesale 
dood  letting  of  military  chieftains  who  murdered 
by  the  wholesale,  such  as  Christophe,  Dessallines. 
Vilbriin  Guillaume. 

The  plantations  of  Haiti  were  never,  down  to 
1015.  the  time  of  the  American  naval  occupation, 
replaced.  But  coffee  grew  everywhere  in  Haiti, 
and  provided  her  with  her  income  ;  this  coffee  is, 
because  of  its  strong,  acrid  flavor,  particularly 
liked  in  France:  Haiti's  coffee  crop  averaged, 
for  export,  about  eighty  million  pounds  a  year, 
which  brought  in  Havre  the 
wholesale  price  of  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  The  Haitian 
government  collected  an  ex- 
port tax  of  three  cents  a 
pound.  This,  with  an  export 
tax  on  log-wood,  which  grew 
wild  in  northern  Haiti,  and 
import  duties  on  all  imported 
articles,  has  given,  for  many 
vears,  an  income  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  of  about 
four  million  dollars  a  year. 
There  have  been  many  revo- 
lutions in  Haiti  since  its  inde- 
pendence, in  fact  since  then 
but  two  Haitian  presidents 
have  been  allowed  to  complete 
their  terms  of  office.  The 
'cause  is  the  desire  to  control 
this  government  income. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Haitian  presidents  are  assassi- 
nated. In  fact,  only  two  Hai- 
tian rulers  have  been  assassi- 
nated, Dessalines  in  about 
1806,  and  Vilbriin  Guillaume,  in  1915. 

President  Salvave,  president  in  the  seventies, 
was  regularly  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and 
executed. 

President  Le  Conte,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
blown  up  by  dynamite  which  was  kept  in  his 
palace.  But  no  evidence  was  ever  produced  that 
this  was  other  than  an  accident.  President 
Tancrede  Auguste  died  in  office  and  there  was 

>sip  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 
P>ut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Tancrede  Auguste  actu- 
ally died  of  disease. 

Haiti  has  suffered  at  times  prievously  from 
two  causes :  her  own  venal  public  officials  who 
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Haitians. 


accepted  bribes  and  bartered  their  country's  in- 
terests ;  and  the  white  men  who  bribed  them.  In 
one  famous  loan  of  a  few  years  ago  of  sixty-five 
million  francs,  it  is  thought  that  not  more  than 
forty  millions  ever  reached  the  Haitian  treasury. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  earnest,  incorruptible, 
patriotic  Haitians,  such  as  Petion  of  former 
days ;  Dartignevave,  Borno,  Lejer,  Praedel, 
Menoz,  and  Moravia  of  recent  and  present  days. 
But  Haiti  has  always  suffered  from  dishonest, 
shameless,  public  officials. 

Another  thing  that  Haiti 
has  suffered  from  is  misrep- 
resentation. The  chance 
visitor  sees  Haitian  cities 
crowded  with  beggars  in  rags, 
and  many  mean  habitations, 
and  naturally  is  badly  im- 
pressed. He  goes  to  hotels 
and  clubs  and  meets  foreign- 
ers resident  in  Haiti  and  hears 
lurid  tales  of  cannibalism, 
voodooism,  snake  worship, 
and  wholesale  assassination. 
There  is  enough  truth  in  these 
tales  to  make  him  believe 
everything  he  hears.  In  1868 
the  Haitian  government  tried 
and  executed  a  man  for  canni- 
balism. 

A  fake  voodoo  dance  will 
be  arranged  in  any  Haitian 
city  for  one  who  wants  to  pay 
for  it.  One  hears  about  the 
snake  worship  in  the  dense 
jungle  and  is  predisposed  to 
believe  it.  And  so  the  chance 
visitor  writes  a  startling  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  about  Haiti  and  believes  he  is  writing 
authoritatively. 

But  he  has  not  seen  the  really  comfortable 
homes  of  representative  Haitians,  many  of  them 
marked  with  evidences  of  culture  and  refinement. 
Xor  does  he  know  of  the  high  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Haiti, 
which  were  established  by  French  professors 
driven  out  of  France  by  Napoleon  III  at  the 
time  of  his  coup  d'etat,  and  whose  high  standards 
have  since  been  maintained.  Xor  has  he  met  or 
known  the  intelligent,  cultured  class  of  Haitians. 
On  July  26,  1915,  President  Vilbriin  Guillaume, 
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who  previously  bad  had  arrested  and  jailed  160 
Haitians,  suspected  of  conspiring  against  him, 
had  each  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  assassi- 
nated. Two  days  later  this  horrible  monster  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob.  One  might 
naturally,  perhaps  most  naturally,  think  badly  of 
a  country  where  such  a  horror  is  possible.  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  in  Haiti  J.  N. 
Lejer,  formerly  Haitian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, in  speaking  of  whom  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Paunceforte,  said,  that  Mr.  Lejer  was  one 
of  the  most  skillful  diplomats  he  had  ever  known. 
Nor,  because  there  was  the  horrible  Vilbriin 
Guillaume,  should  one  forget  the  dignified,  wise, 
earnest,  Sudre  Dartiguenave  ;  or  the  noble-hearted, 
cultured,  unselfish,  Louis  Borno. 

There  have  been  unspeakably  bad,  cruel,  shame- 
less men  in  Haiti.  Far  too  many  of  them.  And 
there  have  been,  and  are  in  Haiti,  good  men 
and  good  women ;  negroes,  yes. 

Haiti  has  suffered  from  many  revolutions. 
Between  November,  1908,  and  July,  1915,  there 
were  eight  presidents  of  Haiti:  Alexis,  Simon, 
Leconte,  Auguste,  Oreste,  Zamor,  Theodore,  and 
Vilbriin  Guillaume;  and  each  was  deposed  by 
revolution. 

Except  in  the  revolution  of  1915  against  Vil- 
briin Guillaume,  these  revolutions  did  not  result 
from  any  outbreaks  of  national  feeling,  any  pro- 
test against  wrongs  committed  by  the  govern- 
ment.    In  each  case  the  revolution  was  bought 
and  paid  for  at  an  agreed  price.    The  population 
of  Haiti  is  about  1,500,000;  in  none  of  these  revo- 
lutions did  as  many  as  7,500  people,  not  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  take  any  part.    ( )n  one  side  were 
men    hired   at    the   rate   of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
gourdes  (two  to  three  dollars)  per  man,  to  de- 
pose the  president.    On  the  other  side  were  the 
government  troops  defending  the  president.  The 
attempts  at  revolution  were  always  successful. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  1915  any  Haitian  could  be  president 
who  could  raise  sufficient  funds.    Sometimes  the 
cost  was  as  low  as  $30,000,  sometimes  as  high  as 
$50,000.   Except  the  managers  of  the  revolutions, 
the  troops  hired  to  depose  and  the  others  to  de- 
fend, no  other  Haitians  were  concerned  in  these 
Haitian  revolutions. 

The  men  hired  were  woodchoppers  in  the  north 
of  Haiti,  known  as  "Cacos."    These  men  repeat- 
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edly,  for  hire,  kicked  out  of  the  presidency  the 
man  they  had  but  a  few  months  previously  put 
there. 

Haitian  history  presents  many  sad  facts  and 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  eager  writers  to  set  I 
these  forth.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  | 
set  down  one  good  thing  in  Haitian  history- 
since  its  independence,  in  1802,  never  in  Haiti's 
history  has  a  wdiite  man  or  white  woman  been  fi 
injured  in  person  or  property.   This  does  not  con- 
sider a  number  of  marines,  perhaps  20.  killed  m 
battle  against  Haitians.    No  traveler  in  interior 
Haiti  ever  carries  a  weapon. 

Nor,  between  1886  and  1914,  did  Haiti  ever,  I 
in  a  single  instance,  fail  to  pay  the  interest  due  on 
her  national  debt,  of  about  $28,000,000. 

After  the  horrible  massacres  perpetrated  by' 
Vilbriin  Guillaume,  in  July,  1915,  the  Haitians 
despaired.  Since  1802  they  had  ever  maintained, 
in  spite  of  many  troubles,  their  national  inde- 
pendence. They  have  ever  lacked  sympathy  from 
foreign  governments ;  their  treatment  has  al- 
ways  been  cold  and  at  times  cruel. 

The  brutal,  unjust  treatment  of  Flaiti  in  the 
Luders  case,  and  the  Peters  case,  and  other  cases,| 
the  dire  threats  of  warships,  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  Haitians.  Haitians  idolize  their  country.' 
Their  ancestors  lifted  themselves  out  of  the  hands 
of  slavery,  they  defeated  the  armies  of  the  great 
Napoleon  and  achieved  their  independence  and 
have  ever  maintained  it. 

But  after  the  massacres  by  Yilbriin  Guillauim 
they  lost  hope.  It  was  this  feeling  that  led  then 
to  accept  the  help  of  the  United  States.  So  ii 
November,  1915,  they  ratified  a  treaty  proposec 
by  the  United  States,  which  gave  the  latter  th< 
duty  of  collecting  Haiti's  customs  duty,  of  ad 
vising  Haiti  as  to  her  expenditures,  of  mainj 
tabling  order,  of  appointing  officers  to  superin 
tend  sanitation,  public  works,  and  the  Haitiai 
constabulary.  The  United  States  also  agreed  t 
encourage  industry  and  commerce.  This  treat; 
was  to  continue  for  ten  years,  and  is  renewabl, 
for  an  additional  ten  years. 

In  this  the  United  States  has  no  selfish  pur 
pose.  She  has  no  object  other  than  to  help  Hai 
to  achieve  and  maintain  good  government  an 
to  advance  Haiti's  prosperity.  Haiti  gives  u 
none  of  her  sovereignty  except  that  for  a  limits 
time  she  takes  advantage  of  America's  offer  ( 
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help  and  in  this  limited  time  gives  control  as 
stated  to  the  United  States. 

That  some  Haitians  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
temporary  intervention  of  the  United  States  is 
quite  evident.  But  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Haitians  are  much  benefited  is  certain.  On 
August  12,  1915,  Senator  Sudre  Dartignevave 
was  elected  and  inaugurated  President  of  Haiti 
for  seven  years.  He  is  still  president.  There 
has  been  no  revolution  in  Haiti  for  six  years. 
The  Haitian  peasant  can  now  grow  his  vegetables 
without  fear  of  their  being  seized  by  marauding 
Cacos.  There  is  now  in  Haiti  a  sense  of  security 
that  never  existed  previous  to  1915.  There  is 
some  dissatisfaction  because  Haitians  feel  they 
have  lost  control  of  their  own  country.  They 


may  be  better  off  now,  more  safe,  more  secure, 
yet  to  some  1  laiti  is  not  as  it  was.  because  of 
America's  intervention.  And  this  hurts  their 
pride. 

Also  many  hoped  that  there  would  be 
immediately  large  investments  of  American  capi- 
tal in  Haiti.  Quite  some  millions  have  gone 
down  there,  sugar  plantations  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  started,  and  other  plantations ;  but 
since  the  war  business  conditions  in  Haiti 
have  been  depressed  and  the  great  prosperity 
hoped  for  by  some  has  not  yet  arrived. 

But  it  is  entirely  certain  that  the  only  purpose 
the  United  States  has  toward  Haiti  is  to  benefit 
her,  to  aid  her  to  good  government  and  to  nation- 
al prosperity. 


Days 

By  Helene  Searcy 

The  days  are  all  a  pageant, 

Upon  the  stage  of  years, 
Some  dressed  in  red  and  yellow  tights, 

Some  in  blue  veils  of  tears. 

A  few  march  armed  for  battle, 

Others  wear  cassocks  brown, 

And  days  there  are  in  ragged  clothes 

That  hang  their  shamed  heads  down. 

This  day  of  ours  will  hurry 

To  join  those  gone  before, 

I  hit  may  it  wear  a  flaming  wreath 
Of  poppies  evermore. 
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FOR   THAT   HUNGRY  FEELING 

Try  the  ROYAL  CAFETERIA 

79  SO.  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  JOSE 
Meals  11  to  2  and  5  to  7:30  DEAN  PARK,  Proprietor.     Sundays  11:45  to  2:30  and  5  to  7:30 


HOTEL 
SANDFORD 

5  th  and  A  Streets 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

A  Delightful  Modern  Home  within 
walking  distance  of  beautiful  Balboa 
Park 

Where    your    wants    are    our  only 
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American  and  European  Plan 
150  Rooms 
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stations,  stands  the  Sutter,  San  Francis- 
co's modern,  popular-priced,  fireproof 
hotel. 

It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
in  the  heart  of  the  best  retail  shopping 
district  and  banking  section,  and  near  all 
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High  Grade  Suits  to  Order  Encina  Hall,  Room  12 
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The  F.  THOMAS 

CLEANING  and  DYEING 
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WALKOVER 
BOOT  SHOP 
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BAGGAGE  DELIVERED 

STAR  TRANSFER  CO. 

Local  and  Long-Distance  Hauling 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

544  Emerson  Street 

by  Experienced  Men 

Palo  Alto,  California 

TELEPHONE  PALO  ALTO  7 

218  University  Avenue 

ELITE  MARKET 

F.  PHILLIPS,  Proprietor 

Selected  Meats  of  All  Kinds 

Poultry  and  Fish  Daily 

Hudson  Essex 
Franklin 

Sales—  Service 
RAPID,  EFFICIENT  WORKMEN 

CALIFORNIA  GARAGE 

E.  H.  TANNER  &  SON 
328  University  Ave.  Telephone  P.  A.  241 


Cut  Glass 
Silverware 


Crockery 
Kitchen  Utensils 
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Furnishers 


Bullock  &  Jones  Company 

Are  Now  Manufacturing 
San  Francisco's  Finest  Ready-to- Wear  Suits 

In  the  Bullock  &C  Jones  Company  Workshops,  San  Francisco 

$6o  up 

SVN  FRANCISCO  now  has  an  establishment  where,  under  modern  conditions  as  to 
employment,  and  up-to-date  thought  and  ethics  as  to  materials,  design  and  work- 
manship, fine  Ready-to-Wear  Men's  Suits  are  constructed  for  California  men  who 
desire  to  dress  in  a  better  way. 


Bullock  &  Jones  Company  design  their 
fine  Ready-to-Wear  Suits  for  Pacific 
Coast  conditions,  and  make  them  to  most 
rigid  specifications  in  the  matter  of  _  ma- 
terials and  highest  grade  workmanship. 
Bullock  &  Jones  Company  and  good 
dressers  know : 

—that  nothing  but  silk  thread  will  do  for  the 
buttonholes  of  coat  and  waistcoat;  and  that 
the  stitching  must  be  done  by  hand; 

—that  the.  collars  of  coats  must  be  stitched  by 
hand  and  shaped  as  stitched,  in  order  that 
the  collar  shall  keep  its  shape ; 

—that  coat  fronts  must  be  edged  with  shrunk 
linen  tape,  by  hand,  to  prevent  curling  or 
buckling ; 

—that  pocketings  must  be  of  good  sturdy  qual- 
ity, well  stitched  in  ; 

—that  buttons  must  be  of  buffalo  horn,  bone 
or  leather,  plain  and  in  harmony  with  the 
fabric  of  the  suit. 


Fabrics  include  both  imported  and  domes- 
tic textiles.  Regular  sizes,  of  course; 
and,  in  addition,  such  other  sizes  as  will 
fit  men  of  any  type  or  build.  The  cutters 
and  fitters  in  our  Custom  Tailoring  De- 
partment are  quite  at  the  service  of 
Ready-to-Wear  customers  for  making 
such  alterations  as  will  ensure  a  perfect 
fit  in  every  case. 

You  have  known  Bullock  &  Jones  Company 
for  many,  many  years  as  the  finest  Custom 
Tailors  in  the  West;  as  the  best  shirt  makers; 
as  purveyors  of  the  very  best  Imported  Hats, 
Cravats,  Collars,  Hosiery,  etc.;  and  as  suppliers 
of  extraordinarily  good  Ready-to-Wear  Suits 
and  Overcoats  made  elsewhere  to  their  special 
order. 

And  Bullock  &  Jones  are  actual  makers  of  the 
West's  very  finest  Ready-to-Wear  Suits — for 
men  who  desire  to  be  Better  Dressed. 


In  our  Los  Angeles  store,  too,  live  have  an  expert  cutter  and  fitter 
for  measuring,  try-ons,  alterations,  etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

KEARNY  STREET  at  POST 
Thent  K>arny  4246 


Bullock  &  Jones  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 

X08-ZIO CITIZENS  NAT  BANKBLUG. 
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OF  NEW 

Overcoats 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you  want 
in  the  way  of  style,  you'll  find  it  here.  We 
have  every  new  style  and  fabric. 

By  far  the  largest  stock  in  the  west  and  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  the  quality — that's 
guaranteed  at 


The  Home  of 
L/scMrneJ   ^ar'  Schaffncr  &  Marx  Good  Clothes 

V  Clothej  / 

Pauson  &  Co. 


Sutter  and  Kearny 
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Associated  Oil  Company 


Buy  Associated  Oil 
Scrip  Books. 

They  save  you  435/ioo% 
on  your  Gasoline,  Oil 
and  Grease. 


YOUR  automobile  will  deliver  most  efficient  and 
economical  service  when  you  use  high  quality 
gasoline  and  lubricants.  Associated  Oil  Products 
are  made  to  the  highest  quality  standards.  You  can 
buy  them  wherever  you  see  an  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany sign. 

Associated  Gasoline  is  preferred  by  many  thousands 
of  motorists  because  of  its  high  quality.  It  has  proper 
initial  boiling  point  for  easy  starting  of  engines,  and 
a  dry  point  sufficiently  low  to  eliminate  troublesome 
contamination  of  lubricating  oil  or  carbonization  of 
engine  cylinders. 

Cycol — the  new  motor  oil — is  free  from  destructive 
"Sulpho"  compounds  which  cause  motor  oils  to  break 
down  rapidly  under  engine  heat.  These  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  exclu- 
sively by  us.  Cycol  is  more  efficient  and  more  durable 
in  use.  There  is  a  grade  for  your  engine  shown  on  the 
CYCOL  Lubrication  Chart. 

Associated  Oil  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


qA  part  of  everyone's 
education  is — 

a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  Chocolate 
assortments  that  Wilson's  prepare 

It  'will  pay  you  to  kno'w  the  varieties 


CO-ED  CHOCOLATES  LELAND  STANFORD  COLLEGE  MAID 

UNIVERSITY  CLODS 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 

PALO  ALTO  -  FRESNO  TURLOCK  -  SAN  JOSE 
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Operated 

— for  Students 

—  by  Students 

The  California  Restaurant 

The  Pcacnal  Y?ritin^ZKackma 
FOR 

STUDENTS 


A  student  who  lias  no  typewriter  is  badly  handi- 
capped these  days.  Notes,  themes,  thesis,  all  must  be 
typewritten  to  bring  the  best  marks.  CALL  OR  WRITE 
FOR  BOOKLET. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

546  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SEE  THE  LATEST  FOLDING  MULTIPLEX  HAMMOND 

TYPEWRITER 

Writes:  All  Languages,  Mathematical  and 
Chemical  Symbols  on  THE  ONE  MACHINE 

SOLD  cash  or  TERMS 
Write  for  catalog 

Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

51  Second  St.  Phone  Sutter  1521  San  Francisco 

Complete  stock  of  supplies,  and  slightly  used  typewriters 
of  all  makes  on  hand 


If  It's  Photographic 


It's  FREEMAN'S 


Palo  Alto 


ENORMOUS  REDUCTIONS 

are  being  made  in  shoe  prices  right  now  in  our 
ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE 


Sane  money  on 
shoes 


Buy  noiv 


THE  SHERMAN  COMPANY 


AWNINGS 

Mattress  Renovating 


Phone  1232-R 


CANVAS  GOODS 

Packing  and  Shipping 


Palo  Alto 


427  Webster  St. 
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San  Francisco's  Finest  Ready-to- Wear  Suits 

In  the  Bullock  QC  Jones  Company  Workshops,  San  Francisco 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  now  has  an  establishment  where,  under  modern  conditions  as  to 
employment,  and  up-to-date  thought  and  ethics  as  to  materials,  design  and  work- 
manship, fine  Ready-to-Wear  Men's  Suits  are  constructed  for  California  men  who 
desire  to  dress  in  a  better  way. 


Bullock  &  Jones  Company  design  their 
fine  Ready-to-Wear  Suits  for  Pacific 
Coast  conditions,  and  make  them  to  most 
rigid  specifications  in  the  matter  of  ma- 
terials and  highest  grade  workmanship. 
Bullock  &  Jones  Company  and  good 
dressers  know : 

—that  nothing  but  silk  thread  will  do  for  the 
buttonholes  of  coat  and  waistcoat;  and  that 
the  stitching  must  be  done  by  hand ; 

—that  the  collars  of  coats  must  be  stitched  by 
hand  and  shaped  as  stitched,  in  order  that 
the  collar  shall  keep  its  shape ; 

—that  coat  fronts  must  be  edged  with  shrunk 
linen  tape,  by  hand,  to  prevent  curling  or 
buckling ; 

—that  pocketings  must  be  of  good  sturdy  qual- 
ity, well  stitched  in ; 

—that  buttons  must  be  of  buffalo  horn,  bone 
or  leather,  plain  and  in  harmony  with  the 
fabric  of  the  suit. 


Fabrics  include  both  imported  and  domes- 
tic textiles.  Regular  sizes,  of  course; 
and,  in  addition,  such  other  sizes  as  will 
fit  men  of  any  type  or  build.  The  cutters 
and  fitters  in  our  Custom  Tailoring  De- 
partment are  quite  at  the  service  of 
Ready-to-Wear  customers  for  making 
such  alterations  as  will  ensure  a  perfect 
fit  in  every  case. 

You  have  known  Bullock  &  Jones  Company 
for  many,  many  years  as  the  finest  Custom 
Tailors  in  the  West ;  as  the  best  shirt  makers ; 
as  purveyors  of  the  very  best  Imported  Hats, 
Cravats,  Collars,  Hosiery,  etc. ;  and  as  suppliers 
of  extraordinarily  good  Ready-to-Wear  Suits 
and  Overcoats  made  elsewhere  to  their  special 
order. 

And  Bullock  &  Jones  are  actual  makers  of  the 
West's  very  finest  Ready-to-Wear  Suits— for 
men  who  desire  to  be  Better  Dressed. 


In  our  Los  Angeles  store,  too,  ive  have  an  expert  cutter  and  fitter 
for  measuring,  try-ons,  alterations,  etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

KEARNY  STREET  al  POST 
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Stanford  Theatre 
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EVERY  NIGHT 
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237  Main  Street  130  University  Ave. 

Phone,  Redwood  5  Phone,  Palo  Alto  1348 

For  Quality  and  Service — Try  Our  Way 

NEW  METHOD 

DYERS  and  CLEANERS 


'Represented  by 

PAUL  ORR,  V.  W.  BENNETT, 

Encina,  Room  110  Sequoia,  Room  80 

HERBERT  NIEBERGALL,  Encina,  Room  41 


Ice  Cream  Cottage  Cheese  Butter 

Palo  Alto  Dairy  Co.,  Inc. 

314  University  Avenue 
Phone  219 

Four  Deliveries  Daily  to  Campus 

Cream  Milk  Eggs 


PHONE  P.  A.  lOOO-R 


Werry  &  Roller 
Electric  Shop 


Students' 
Electrical 
Supplies 


275  University  Ave. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal 


All  Kinds  of  Coal 

King      American  Block  Aberdeen 
Hi  Heat         Castle  Gate  Knight 
Rock  Springs,  Etc. 

at 

HORABIN'S 


Phone  Palo  Alto  60 


Next  to  Post  Office 


Edward  W.  Brown  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 


Food  Supplies  to 
Fraternities,  Sororities, 
and  Eating  Clubs 


Telephone,  Kearny  1 343 
51-53  Main  Street   San  Francisco 


At  Meal  Time 

The  Union  Cafe 

AND 

The  Inn  Cafeteria 

On  the  Campus 


University  Creamery 

209  University  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Phone  54 

Velvet  Brands 
Ice  Cream,  Candy,  Butter  and  Eggs 

Daily  Milk  Delivery  on  the  Campus 
Our  Goods  Cost  No  More  Than  Others 


We  print  what  you  Want 
As  You  Want  it 
When  you  Want  it 


100  Per  Cent 
Quality,  Quantity  and  Service 


WILSON  &  SLONAKER 

Practical  JOB  Printers 
225  Hamilton  Ave.     (P.  O.  Building)    Palo  Alto 
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Too  many  love  stories ? 
But  this  one  begins  and  ends  without  the 
presence  of  The  Woman,  and  in  an  old 
dilapidated  shack,  with  a  roof  that  lets  in  the 
sunlight  in  daytime  and  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars  at  night. 

It  is  a  winter  evening.  The  shack  is  occupied 
by  two  tramps,  tired  and  hungry.  All  day  long 
they  have  walked  the  country  road,  leaving  the 
city  farther  and  farther  behind  them.  They  have 
knocked  on  many  doors  on  the  wayside,  and  have 
received  many  curt  replies  to  their  queries  con- 
cerning work  and  food.  Not  one  of  the  farmers 
they  have  approached  has  needed  help.  There 
is  not  much  winter  work  on  the  farms  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country. 

The  tramps  have  really  been  asking  for  work. 
They  are  not  genuine  tramps  at  all,  you  know. 
They  have  even  refused  to  accept  the  food  offered 
them  out  of  charity.  They  carry  their  own 
supply  of  food — bread,  potatoes,  and  coarsely  - 
ground  coffee — with  (heir  bundles  of  blankets. 
You  see,  they  belong  to  that  great  army  of  living 
driftwood,  called  "floaters" — men  who  work  for 
short  periods  on  the  railroads,  in  the  woods,  in 
the  construction  camps  ;  and  who.  when  out  of 
work,  live  in  cheerless,  gloomy  lodging  houses  in 
the  cities,  or  travel  from  camp  to  camp  in  search 
of  employment. 

This  winter  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  work. 
.Most  of  the  camps  are  closed,  and  certain 
districts  in  the  cities  swarm  with  half-starved 


men  who  lack  the  courage  needed  for  taking  to 
the  open  road. 

.  .  .  The  two  had  decided  to  leave  the  city  and 
try  their  luck  out  on  the  farms.  One  of  them 
could  hardly  be  called  a  man.  He  was  a  loose- 
jointed  youngster,  with  a  big  face,  brick-colored 
hair,  and  drowsy  blue  eyes.  His  name  was  Frank 
Shannon,  and  this  is  his  love  story. 

He  had  just  finished  shaving  his  partner, 
Stocky  Dan,  and  had  cocked  his  head  to  examine 
his  handiwork.  The  small  fire,  upon  which 
stood  a  rusty  coffee  pot,  gave  only  a  meager 
light,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  Dan's 
face  looked  more  handsome  than  it  really  was. 

"Say,  I  did  a  darn  good  job  on  your  face, 
Dan.  See?"  Frank  pulled  a  fragment  of  a  look- 
ing-glass from  his  pocket  and  held  it  to  his  chum. 

"Not  bad,"  replied  Dan.  "Fve  been  working 
on  that  knife  for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  It 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  any  razor  by  this  time." 
I  lis  stolid  features  bore  the  resemblance  of  a 
smile. 

"Say,  you've  been  a  pretty  good  looking  guy 
when  you  was  young,"  observed  Frank.  "Ever 
have  a  girl  ?" 

"P>een  reading  that  crazy  book  of 
you?  Keep  girls  out  of  your  mind, 
for  such  as  you  or  me." 

"I hit  did  you  ever  have  one?" 

Dan  grunted  and  picked  up  the  coffee  pot. 
which  had  begun  to  boil. 

"Had  four  or  five  when  I  was  a  kid." 
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"You  did — and  I've  never  had  one  yet.  But 
ain't  there  one  you  remember  better  than  the 
rest  ?" 

Dan  grunted  again. 

"It's  funny,"  lie  said,  his  mouth  full  of  bread 
and  coffee.  '  "There  was  a  girl  I  was  sweet  on 
for  a  hell-uva  long  time,  and  1  didn't  hardly  have 
a  chance  to  talk  to  her.  I  used  to  work  for  her 
dad — chores  'round  the  house — when  I  was  at 
your  age.  A  tall  kid,  taller'n  me.  Looked  at 
you  kind  o'  funny  way  with  half  of  'er  eyes  and 
laughed  all  the  time.  Her  dad  moved  away,  and 
she  went  with  'im.  I  heard  she  got  married  to 
some  shave-tail." 

"Aha !"  cried  Frank.  "Dan,  you  old  son  of  a 
gun.  You've  had  a  honest  to  goodness  romance, 
like  the  guy  in  this  book.  He  got  a  snapshot 
from  a  girl,  and  carried  it  all  his  life.  And  the 
book  says  he  was  more  happy  than  if  he'd  got 
married  to  the  girl.    But  he  didn't  know  it." 

"Bunk,"  asserted  Dan.  "The  book  says  a  lot 
o'  things,  don't  it?  lint  haven't  you  ever  been 
sweet  to  a  girl  yet,  kid?" 

"Dirty,  barefoot  brats  I  used  to  run  around 
with  in  the  alley-ways  in  Vancouver?"  ruminated 
Frank  sadly.  "I  never  knew  any  other  girls. 
Never  talked  to  one  who  washed  her  face  regu- 
larly. Been  on  the  go  too  much.  Never  stopped 
long  any  place  since  mother  died." 

"Maybe  a  good  thing  you  don't  know  'em," 
Dan  consoled  him.  "I  never  missed  'em  since  I 
was  a  kid.    It's  all  foolishness,  anyway." 

"Oh,  pooh,"  said  Frank.  "You  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about.  Wish  1  had  some- 
thing to  remember  like  you  have." 

"You  get  your  head  full  o'  them  crazy  books," 
growled  Dan,  spreading  his  blankets  on  the  floor. 
The  night  was  growing  cold.  The  meager 
warmth  from  the  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  two  occupants  of  the  shack  comfortable. 

Frank  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  after  the  last 
embers  of  the  fire  died  down.  He  gazed  out 
through  the  shattered  roof,  and  saw  a  solitary 
star  gleaming  through  the  curtains  of  blackness. 
Romance  wasn't  in  books  alone.  It  really  existed. 
Even  Dan  had  his.    Even  old  Dan.  .  . 

The  next  morning  was  chilly  and  foggy.  The 
two  partners  decided  not  to  make  breakfast  in 
the  shack.  Hard  to  build  a  fire,  you  know.  There 
was  a  large  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.    It  looked 


prosperous  and  worth  investigating  as  to  its  pos- 
sibilities in  offering  employment. 

Luck  must  have  changed.  They  met  the 
owner  walking  around  the  yard  with  the  care- 
taker. The  owner  was  a  city  man,  with  an 
enormous  jaw  and  a  rapid  way  of  speaking.  He 
was  a  kindly  soul.  He  hired  Dan  and  Frank, 
and  promised  them  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for 
conscientious  labor.  Board  and  room  were 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

"Better'n  bumming  around,"  said  Dan;  and' 
the  two  floaters  began  pulling  off  their  coats. 

"Had  your  breakfast  yet?"  asked  the  city  man. 

.  .  "No?  Well,  better  have  some  before  you 
start  to  work." 

The  caretaker's  name  was  Anderson,  and  he 
wore  his  thin,  flaxen  hair  in  a  pompadour. 

"You  come  in  the  kitchen  in  about  ten  min- 
utes," he  said.    "The  breakfast'll  be  ready  then." 

Frank  looked  at  Dan.  Breakfast  in  the  kitchen, 
eaten  from  a  real  table  under  which  you  can  lay 
your  feet  in  solid  comfort.  Something  to  work 
for,  eh? 

The  kitchen  was  exceedingly  tidy.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  cloth  threateningly  clean ; 
the  coffee  cups  gleamed  in  white  and  blue ;  the 
bread  was  cut  into  such  thin  slices  that  spread- 
ing butter  on  them  would  demand  an  unusual 
amount  of  tact.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  slender  and 
alarmingly  lady-like.  Her  question,  "Will  you 
have  vour  coffee  now  ?"  said  in  a  delicate  voice, 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  she  was  an  honest  to 
goodness  lady. 

Frank  sat  down  and  cautiously  reached  out  for 
one  of  the  fragile  pieces  of  bread.  He  looked 
encouragingly  at  Dan,  who  stood  stroking  the 
gray  tufts  of  hair  at  his  weather-bitten  temples. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  Mrs.  Anderson 
sweetly. 

Dan  grunted  apologetically,  brushed  his  hair 
with  a  couple  of  additional  hand-strokes,  pulled 
the  chair  to  the  right  distance  from  the  table, 
always  proceeding  with  great  deliberation. 

The  meal  went  on  in  awkward  silence,  finally 
broken  by  Mrs.  Anderson's  question: 

"Are  you  coming  from  the  city?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Frank,  hastily  wiping 
some  bread  crumbs  off  the  table. 

Suddenly  a  snub-nosed  girl,  clad  in  a  short 
overcoat  and  a  gray  cap,  burst  in  through  the 
kitchen  door.    She  stopped  for  a  moment,  look- 
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ing  at  the  two  strangers,  with  her  mouth  slightly 
open.  Then  she  took  off  her  coat  and  cap, 
smoothed  her  hair  with  a  graceful  backward 
motion  of  her  hands,  and  said  : 

"I  was  so  mad  i  nearly  tore  the  mailbox  off 
the  pole.  It  was  empty  again,  the  nasty  old  thing. 
And  I've  been  expecting  the  new  patterns  for 
over  a  week." 

"Oh,  they'll  be  in  soon,"  Mrs.  Anderson  smiled. 
"By  the  way,  Xora,  these  two  men  are  going  to 
help  Gus  with  the  work." 

The  girl  nodded  without  looking  at  Frank  or 
Dan.  She  turned  towards  the  gray  cat  who  was 
peacefully  asleep  in  a  chair  near  the  stove,  picked 
it  up  without  any  warning,  received  a  loud 
startled  purr  for  a  greeting,  and  danced  through 
a  door  leading-  to  the  next  room,  holding  the  lazy 
animal  tightly  in  her  arms. 

"My  husband's  sister  from  the  city,"  explained 
.Mrs.  Anderson.  "She  is  staying  with  us  for  a 
few  months." 

Frank  was  wiping  his  plate  with  a  piece  of 
bread  as  a  finishing  touch  to  his  meal  when 
Anderson  came  in. 

The  caretaker  wore  a  scowl  on  his  face.  He 
pushed  a  chair  out  of  his  way  and  walked  over 
to  the  stove,  with  an  unlighted  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
He  muttered  something  inaudible. 

"Looking  for  matches,  Gus?"  asked  the  wife, 
producing  a  box  from  somewhere. 

"It's  an  awful  job  to  find  anything  in  this 
place,"  growled  Anderson,  casting  an  ugly  glance 
at  her,  while  taking  the  matchbox  from  her 
fingers. 

Her  face  flushed,  and  her  lips  twitched 
slightly.  She  looked  as  if  she  could  have  wept 
very  easily. 

Dan  rose  from  his  chair,  pulled  out  his  pipe 
absent-mindedly,  and  went  towards  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  Frank. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  muttered  Frank. 

Mrs.  Anderson  turned  her  soft,  gray  eyes  to- 
ward the  boy  in  the  way  of  acknowledgment. 
She  looked  very  young,  with  her  oval  features 
surrounded  by  loosely-made-up  hair  of  pale- 
brown  color. 

''Your  first  job'll  be  to  tear  down  that  old  silo," 
explained  Anderson  to  Frank  and  Dan.  "We 
have  a  new  one  and  need  the  lumber." 

The  green-feed  silo  was  a  huge  affair,  built 
of  cedar  posts  and  thick  fir  planks  in  the  days 
when   lumber   was   cheap.     Breaking   it  down 


promised  to  be  a  man-sized  job.  The  partners 
climbed  up  to  the  roof  and  began  loosening  the 
tightly-nailed  panels  with  small  iron  bars. 

The  height  of  the  silo  was  considerable,  and  af- 
forded a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side, a  few  farm-houses  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  meadows,  upon  which  lay  a  flimsy 
wdiite  coat  of  frost ;  the  county  road,  resembling 
the  proverbial  serpent,  with  its  irregular,  pro- 
portionless  curves ;  a  half-frozen  brook  on  whose 
banks  stood  unsymmetrical,  soggy  lumps  of  green 
bush.  The  sun  had  begun  shining  feebly  through 
the  fog,  which  hung  on  obstinately  above  the 
drowsy  landscape.  Its  rays  gained  in  strength 
every  moment.  The  erstwhile  tramps  attacked  the 
heavily-nailed  roof  panels  with  increasing  zest. 

Hearing  a  singing  voice  below,  Frank  looked 
down  and  saw  a  bareheaded  girl,  who  carried  a 
small  pail  filled  with  grain,  running  towards  the 
barn.  It  was  Nora,  singing  some  late  city  tune. 
Frank  stared  at  the  barn  door  for  a  moment  after 
she  had  disappeared  behind  it. 

"Ain't  that  girl  pretty?"  he  said  musingly. 
"Just  a  kid,  though." 

"Yep,  and  the  other  ain't  much  older.  Maybe 
twenty-four  or  five." 

"How'd  you  like  eating  there,  Dan — among 
them  ?" 

"Better'n  bumming  around." 

"That  Mrs.  Anderson's  nice,  ain't  she?" 

"Bet  your  life  she  is.  But  I  don't  like  him. 
He  don't  seem  to  treat  'er  right." 

During  the  next  few  days,  Frank  and  Dan 
labored  hard,  and  ate  their  meals  with  a  pain- 
fully forced  slowness.  At  night  they  were  dog- 
tired  ( they  had  been  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  pota- 
toes and  boiled  coffee  for  a  long  time,  you  know), 
and  glad  to  retire  into  the  barn  where  they  wrap- 
ped themselves  in  blankets  and  slept  upon  the 
redolent  hay. 

Then,  to  Dan's  great  disgust,  Frank  began 
lingering  in  the  kitchen  after  the  meals  and  mak- 
ing clumsy  attempts  at  talking  with  Nora  and 
Mrs.  Anderson. 

Once  the  conversation  drifted  to  a  certain 
famous  French  actress  who  had  recently  visited 
the  country.  Frank  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  seen  the  actress  (pointed  out  by  someone  ) 
on  the  street. 

"Oh,  I've  seen  her,"  he  cried. 

"You  have?  What  does  she  look  like?"  asked 
Nora. 
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"She's  just  a  little  bit  of  a  Jane — " 

Frank  stopped  confusedly,  for  Nora  held  her 
hand  upon  her  mouth,  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
blushed,  turning  her  head  aside.  And  then  Nora 
ran  into  the  next  room.  Frank  thought  that  he 
heard  her  giggle. 

"She  laughed  at  me.  I  must  'a  said  something 
awfully  funny,"  he  told  Dan  in  the  barn. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Nora  came  into 
the  kitchen,  and  Frank  asked  her  in  a  casual  tone 
of  voice : 

"Have  you  read  'Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,' 
miss?    It's  a  lively  romance." 

The  girl  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment. 

"No,  I  haven't  read  it,"  she  finally  replied  (in 
all  seriousness,  although  her  eyes  sparkled  ) .  "Do 
you  like  Dickens?"  she  added. 

Frank  gulped  and  busied  himself  with  his  cup 
of  coffee. 

"To  some  extent,"  he  answered  bravely. 

"Would  you  like  to  read  the  'Christmas 
Stories'  and  'Oliver  Twist?"  put  in  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. "We  have  them  here.  You  may  sit  here 
after  supper  and  read  as  long  as  you  want  to." 

"I'd  be  glad  to  read  either  one  of  'em."  an- 
swered Frank  eagerly. 

"We  have  'The  Lightning  Conductor,"  too,  if 
you  want  it,"  this  from  Nora. 

"Thanks,  miss,  but  I  think  I  like  the  others 
better." 

"Showed  her  that  I  can  talk  about  something 
just  as  well  as  she  herself,"  Frank  explained  to 
Dan  later  on.  "I  don't  remember  where  I  saw 
that  piece  about  'Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York.'  It 
was  called  a  'lively  romance,'  but  I  don't  know 
if  it's  by  Dickens  or  not." 

"You're  getting  to  a  reg'lar  dude,"  complained 
Dan,  watching  Frank's  operations  with  a  comb 
and  a  looking  glass.  "Take  my  word  for  it,  there 
ain't  nothing  to  this  business  of  monkeying  'round 
and  talking  'bout  books  to  women — not  to  the 
likes  of  us,  kid." 

"Oh,  pooh  Dan,  you'd  better  shave  tonight. 
You  didn't  shave  yesterday,  did  you?" 

"No,  but — well,  guess  I'll  have  to.  Dog- 
gone it." 

The  haunted  look,  common  to  all  floaters  who 
are  "on  the  road,"  was  disappearing  from  their 
faces.  They  walked  now  with  sure,  firm  steps, 
like  men  who  had  a  definite  purpose  in  mind. 
They  had  for  the  nonce  ceased  being  mere  aim- 


less derelicts  without  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

There  was  assurance  in  Frank's  poise  when 
he  sat  in  his  chair  in  the  kitchen  and  read 
'Christmas  Stories,'  while  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
busy  with  her  housework.  Anderson  had  just 
walked  out,  after  making  a  few  not  over-kindly 
remarks  about  the  grocery  bill.  His  wife  had 
answered  patiently  and  without  any  show  of  ex- 
asperation. 

"You're  fond  of  books,  aren't  you?"  she  said 
to  Frank.  Her  face  had  a  subtle,  fleeting  touch 
of  sadness,  which  was  disappearing  while  she 
spoke. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  went  to  kids'  school  in  Van- 
couver for  a  couple  years,  and  read  a  dozen 
books  besides  the  ones  we  had  to  read.  After 
that,  I've  been  carrying  some  books  with  me  to 
camps  all  the  time." 

Her  housework  finished,  she  sat  down  beside 
Frank. 

"I,  too,  love  books,"  she  said.  "And  I  love 
moonlit  evenings  like  this,  when  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful outside.  It  would  be  lovely  to  stroll  out  and 
quote  from  the  big  poets  out  there  in  the  moon- 
light." Her  face  shone,  but  she  spoke  in  a  very 
low  voice  and  with  a  curiously  shy  manner.  "Not 
many  people  think  that  things  like  that  are  worth 
while." 

"No,  they  don't."  answered  Frank  carefully. 
"Ain't  that  materialistic  tendency  awful?" 

.Mrs.  Anderson  rose  with  unnecessary  haste, 
and  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  range  to  inspect 
the  oven. 

"I  wonder,  Frank,"  she  said,  after  a  while, 
turning  towards  the  youth  and  smiling.  "I 
wonder  if  you  will  let  me  teach  you  some  things 
1  learned  in  school.  I  went  to  college  before  1 
was  married,  you  know.  There  are  things  thai 
you  may  want  to  know." 

"Surely,"  replied  Frank  eagerly.  "And  you've 
already  taught  me  a  lot.  You've  taught  me  more 
than  anybody  ever  did,  except  mother,  and  1 
was  only  nine  when  she  died." 

A  knock.  The  door  opened,  and  in  walke( 
Nora,  radiant  and  boisterously  happy,  returnim 
from  a  visit  at  the  neighbors'. 

"These  country  kids  are  too  funny  for  any 
thing,"  she  said.  "Imagine,  playing  at  beim 
mamma's  children  all  evening,  like  a  lot  of — bu 
I  had  a  good  time."  She  turned  to  Frank.  "Stil 
at  Dickens,  eh?" 
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Frank  was  on  his  guard.  He  sat,  with  his 
knees  crossed  and  head  leaning  against  the  back 
of  his  chair,  a  study  in  easy  manners  and  world- 
ly wisdom. 

"His  style  is  kind  of  flowery  sometimes,  don't 
you  think?"  he  said. 

"I  think  he  exaggerates  a  good  deal,"  admitted 
Xora. 

"Exaggerates,  say,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story 
of  Mark  Twain.  There  was  a  rumor  once  that 
Mark  Twain  had  died.  When  he  heard  of  it  he 
said.  'Well,  I  think  the  report  is  a  little  bit  ex- 
aggerated.'   Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Xora  joined  in  the  laugh.  She  was  being 
genuinely  entertained. 

Often,  thereafter,  she  brought  her  work  basket 
into  the  kitchen  during  the  evenings,  and  made 
Frank  forget  Dickens.  Made  him  forget  even 
Mrs.  Anderson,  whose  presence  to  him  had  be- 
come strangely  soothing  and  restful.  Nora 
laughed  merrily  and  often,  and  Frank  beamed 
with  youth  and  confidence  in  himself  as  an  able 
entertainer  of  the  gentle  sex. 

One  late  Sunday  evening  Frank  was  return- 
ing from  a  solitary  walk  on  the  highway,  when 
he  saw  the  girl  emptying  the  mailbox,  which 
Sfc  iod  at  the  distance  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
'  from  the  house. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  sky  was  luminous 
with  hosts  of  stars.  Silence  and  beauty  prevailed 
:  in  the  night. 

He  had  never  spoken  to  Nora  outside  the 
house.  So  his  "Evening,  miss,"  was  somewhat 
shy.  The  girl  responded  softly.  They  started 
inwards  the  farm.  Frank  walked  very,  very 
slowly — and  she  remained  at  his  side. 

"Pretty  cold,  isn't  it?"  he  said  cautiously. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

They  strolled  on  slowly  in  the  soft  starlight, 
without  saying  anything  more  until  quite  near 
the  house.  Then  Frank  stopped  and  looked  up 
at  the  glory  of  the  sky. 

"I  wish  the  stars  were  ours,"  he  said. 

"They're  wonderful,"  she  replied  musically. 
1  Then  she — giggled  and,  adding,  "Good  night, 
Romeo,"  ran  towards  the  house.  When  she 
reached  the  steps,  her  giggling  had  risen  to  a 
tinkling  laughter. 

Continuing  his  way  to  the  barn,  Frank  saw 
the  slender  form  of  another  woman  standing  at 
the  window  and  arranging  the  curtains. 

"She  laughed  at  me  again,  but  it  was  a  differ- 


ent laugh  this  time,"  mumbled  Frank  to  himself 
when  crawling  into  his  blankets  in  the  barn. 

Dan  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  rough 
carpentry  work,  and,  having  finished  with  the 
silo,  the  partners  had  begun  building  new 
stanchions  for  the  cattle.  Frank  was  now  taking 
a  great  interest  in  the  work. 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  learn  to  be  a  carpenter," 
he  mused.  "I've  heard  of  carpenters  who've 
made  big  places  for  themselves." 

"Mebbe  you  could,  but  it  means  a  lot  o'  tough 
work,  kid,"  Dan  replied  skeptically.  "You  work 
for  almost  nothing  at  first.  I  don't  know's  you'll 
be  able  to  settle  down  in  one  place  and  work 
like  that." 

"I  believe  I  can  do  anything." 

"Well,  hop  to  it,  if  you  want  to  be  a  stationary 
man.  Them  people  ain't  having  no  picnic  all 
the  time  either.  Look  at  this  Anderson  couple. 
They  don't  seem  to  hit  it  off  so  well  together." 

Frank  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  to  his  chum. 
He  was  busily  fitting  a  sideboard  to  the  wooden 
stanchion,  and  humming: 

"On  a  starry  evening,  darling, 

When  the  moon  had  failed  to  rise.  .  .  ." 

Frank's  evenings  in  the  kitchen  were  now 
spent,  not  so  much  in  enjoyment  of  Dickens's 
exaggerated  humor,  as  in  the  joy  he  felt  while 
looking  into  a  pair  of  mischievous,  sparkling 
eyes,  or  hearing  the  music  of  a  merry  laughter. 

Then  came  the  evening  when  he  decided  to 
show  Nora  and  Mrs.  Anderson  the  book  he  car- 
ried in  his  bundle — the  story  of  the  man  with  the 
snapshot.  He  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  found 
nobody  there.  Someone  was  moving  in  the  next 
room— Nora!  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  that 
inner  room — the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  any- 
thing so  bold. 

The  door  opened  a  few  inches,  and  disclosed  a 
snub  nose  and  a  wisp  of  shining  curls. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  a  voice  among  the 
curls. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  show  you  this  book. 
Thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  came  in." 

"Flow  dare  you! — when  I'm  here  alone — you 
tramj)!"  was  the  astonishing  retort,  and  the  door 
closed  with  a  bang. 

F  rank's  face  took  on  a  rich  crimson-like  color. 
He  stared  a  moment  at  the  door  that  had  closed 
upon  him  with  such  cruel  abruptness — he  thought 
that  he  saw  an  endless  road  stretching  before 
him,  a  road  filled  with  rain  and  sunshine,  with 
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cold  dark  nights  and  smiling  days  of  caressing 
warmth,  with  faces  that  he  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  those  of  his  kind,  faces  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  that  world  wherein  he  belonged— a 
world  of  trails  leading  nowhere,  but  always 
pointing  to  the  distant  horizon — he  seemed  to 
hear  the  lusty  songs  of  his  comrades.  .  .  they 
were  not  worrying  about  the  sneers  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  smug  comfort  and.  .  . 

"I  was  a  fool  to  think  that—"  he  began  mutter- 
ing. "Damn  it  all!"  he  suddenly  said  aloud.  He 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  barn.  Without 
looking  for  Dan,  he  proceeded  to  roll  his  blankets. 
Then  he  walked  out  with  his  bundle  and  went 
where  Dan  was  sitting  against  the  barn  wall  and 
smoking  his  pipe. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  "I'm  pulling  out  right  now. 
Get  ready  if  you  want  to  join  me— or  maybe  you 
want  to  stay." 

"Stay  and  be  damned!"  Dan  jumped  up,  his 
furrowed  face  shining  with  sudden  happiness. 
"Be  ready  in  a  minute."  He  started  to  enter  the 
barn.  "But,  say,  what's  the  trouble,  kid?"  he 
asked,  turning  back  towards  the  boy. 

"Just  going,  that's  all.  I'll  tell  you  later.  I'll 
go  ahead  to  the  old  shack  and  wait  for  you.  You 
get  our  money  from  the  boss." 

"I  see,"  mumbled  Dan,  entering  the  barn. 
"Well,  he'll  get  over  that  soon  enough,  poor  kid." 

Frank  threw  the  bundle  on  his  shoulders  and 
turned  towards  the  road.  It  was  growing  dark. 
Already  a  few  stars  twinkled  in  the  murky  sky. 
Frank  marched  swiftly  onward  into  the  night. 
Nearing  the  gate,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman 
slowly  advancing  towards  him.  It  was  Mrs. 
Anderson.  He  stopped  involuntarily,  as  if  sud- 
denly remembering  that  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing— something  important.  She  looked  at 
him — with  a  startled  expression,  he  thought. 

"Where  are  you  going  now,  Frank?"  she  asked 
tremulously.    "What's  the  matter?" 

Frank  tried  to  speak,  but  there  was  a  lump  in 
his  throat  which  made  it  impossible.  She  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  he  took  it. 

"Good  bye,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  he  murmured — 
"and  thank  you  for  everything." 

"But  won't  you  tell  me  why—"  Her  voice 
sounded  broken. 

"fust  have  to  go,"  said  Frank  with  a  great 
effort.  "Good  bye,  and  good  luck."  He  drew 
his  hand  away  abruptly,  and  started  walking  to- 
wards the  gate,  with  long  strides,  the  bundle 


dangling  upon  his  hunched  shoulders.  The  wom- 
an stood  and  gazed  after  him  until  he  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  shack,  way  down  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  county  road.  The  mournful  moo 
of  a  cow  broke  the  silence  of  the  growing  night. 
Somebody  banged  the  barndoor  shut  with  a  loud 
thump.  Mrs.  Anderson  buttoned  the  collar  of 
her  sweater.  The  chilliness  of  the  brisk  evening- 
had  made  her  shiver.  She  put  her  hand  upon  her 
eyes  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

Dan  walked  into  the  kitchen  a  few  moments 
later,  with  a  tattered  cap  in  his  hand,  and  a 
sheepish  look  upon  his  face. 

"We're  going,  ma'am,"  he  said.   "And,  uh,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  both  of  us." 

"I  met  Frank  in  the  road,"  explained  Mrs. 
Anderson,  with  a  brave  effort  at  a  smile.  "Fie 
didn't  tell  me  why  he  left,  but  I  think  I  under- 
stand. Give  him  this  book  and  tell  him  to  keep 
it  for  a  souvenir."  She  gave  Dan  a  leather- 
bound  volume.  "Good  bye,"  she  added,  turning 
away  quickly. 

Dan  fingered  the  book  awkwardly  and  turned 
to  go.  But  before  he  went,  he  looked  once  more, 
with  bewildered  expression,  at  the  woman  who 
had  hidden  her  face. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  grunted,  opening  the 
door.    "Good  bye." 

On  the  porch,  he  stopped  a  moment  pawing  his 
chin. 

"What  the  hell  you  make  out  o'  that?"  he  asked 
himself,  tucking  the  book  under  his  arm  and 
picking  up  his  roll  of  blankets. 

He  found  Frank  sitting  huddled  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  shack.  The  night  was  going  to  be  a  cold 
one.  Without  saying  anything,  Dan  began 
gathering  material  for  a  fire,  every  now  and  then 
casting  covert  glances  at  his  young  pal. 

"Well,  kid."  he  said,  when  at  last  the  fire  was 
under  way,  crackling  cheerfully  and  filling  the 
shack  with  smoke.    "Seems  good,  don't  it?" 

"Yes,  this  is  the  kind  o'  life  for  us,  Dan.  and 
I  don't  care  a  damn  for  anything  else." 

"But  you're  all  put  out  over  something  or 
other,  kid.  Buck  up  and  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
was.    Mebbe  't  wasn't  as  bad  as  it  looked." 

"Why  should  I  care?  I'm  nothing  but  a  tramp. 
She  told  me  that — but  I  should  worry.  I'm  just 
as  stuck-up  as  she  is." 

"She  told  you  that,  did  she?"  said  Dan  bam 
teringly.  "Well,  she  didn't  mean  it,  kid.  Look 
what  she  sent  you.    Told  you  to  keep  it  for  a 
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souvenir.  You  got  her  all  wrong  somehow." 
He  pull  eel  the  hook  from  under  his  bundle. 

Frank  took  it.  and  looked  at  it  puzzled.  It  was 
the  "Christinas  Stories."  He  opened  it  and  in- 
side the  cover  saw  the  words — written  in  clear 
shapely  characters — "Look  up  to  the  stars." 

The  stars — so  she  remembered  that  night — 
and  sent  him  this  book.  Frank's  face  lighted 
gradually.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up  and  forced 
Dan  to  make  ridiculous  turns  on  the  floor. 

"I  guess  I  was  a  fool,  Dan.  She  was  just 
kidding  me.  Didn't  mean  to  insult  me — but  why 
did  she  say  'tramp'  ?"    Frank  sat  down. 

"You're  not  going  back  there,  kid,  are  you?" 
asked  Dan  with  great  anxiety. 

Frank  did  not  answer.  Fie  sat  thoughtfully 
looking  at  the  fire.  Could  he  go  back?  For 
what?  He  was  a  tramp,  was  he?  Well,  he 
would  remain  so.  for  a  while  at  least.  He  would 
lake  to  the  road  tomorrow — he  would  go  onward 


into  distant  places — this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
trail — maybe  he  would  never  find  the  end.  "So 
be  it — and  let  her  he  sorry  if  she  wants  to.  .  . 
Some  day,  perhaps — "  But  the  thought  seemed 
too  vague. 

"I  ain't  going  back  any  place,  Dan,"  he  said 
aloud. 

Dan  sighed  with  profound  relief. 

Frank  lay  down,  resting  his  head  upon  the 
blanket  roll,  and  gazed  through  the  decayed  roof 
— at  the  stars.  He  held  the  volume  of  "Christ- 
mas Stories"  in  his  hand.  .  .  Romance. 

"Funny  how  the  book  makes  me  think  of  Mrs. 
Anderson  even  more  than  her,"  he  remarked  after 
a  while.    "She  was  nice,  wasn't  she?" 

Dan  scratched  his  head. 

"Well — "  he  began,  and  stopped  suddenly, 
picking  up  a  long  stick  from  the  fire  and  lighting 
his  pipe.  "Damn  smoke  gets  in  your  throat," 
he  complained. 


To  a  Sierran  Lake 

By  Dick  Smith 

Sun-speckled,  shadow-rimmed 
Little  lake — 

Dimpled  by  the  silver  fins  of  your  children — 

So  far  away  amid  vast  solitudes  : 

You  are  to  me  the  pool  of  contentment. 

Now  stirred  by  vagrant  breezes 

Of  freedom  ; 

Now  quiet,  holding  the  mysteries 

Of  the  heavens — 

Twinkling  age-old  shafts — 

Within  your  depths. 

You  are  the  will  o'  the  wisp 

Of  my  memories — 

Princess  of  the  silent  places. 


"Blocksbjerg ' 

A  Sketch 
By  ELagnhilde  M.  Chevalier 


Ever  charming,  ever  new, 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ! 

The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 

The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low, 

The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 

Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky, 

The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tow'r, 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r, 

The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 

Each  give  each  a  double  charm.  .  . 

— John  Dyer 

Thus  might  we  partly  characterize  the  glorious 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun — a  land  of  incompar- 
able scenic  beauty,  of  great  natural  resources,  of 
great  men.  Visit  Norway  in  the  winter,  when 
the  soft  white  snow  covers  the  ground  and  trees, 
and  beautiful  Northern  lights  play  over  the  quiet 
landscape,  and  when  lively  winter  sports  attract 
hundreds  of  tourists ; — of  visit  this  country  in 
the  summer,  when  evening  twilights  are  pro- 
longed till  dawn,  casting  phantastic  shadows 
along  the  fjords,  and  throughout  the  great  pine- 
forests,  when  the  valleys,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains capped  with  eternal  snow,  are  green  and 
strewn  with  strange  and  wonderful  flowers— 
always  will  it  have  an  attraction  and  interest  for 
the  traveler  who  really  loves  nature. 

The  Norwegian  people  are  as  interesting  as  the 
strangely  beautiful  country  in  which  they  live. 
A  traveler  visiting  merely  one  of  the  larger  cities 
like  Kristiania,  would  be  disappointed; — for 
cities  are  cities,  and,  as  the  Frenchmen  say: 
'Taris  is  not  France!"  To  know  the  Norwegian 
people,  one  must  become  acquainted  with  them, 
with  their  ways  and  customs. 

As  a  whole,  the  Norwegians  are  an  unspoiled 
people:  robust,  active,  serious,  and  remarkably 
bright;  keeping,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors.  And,  although  they  are 
fond  of  the  sea,  and  wide  travelers,  yet  they  have 
a  great  and  innate  love  of  their  own  country. 

The  following  tale  is  not  really  a  story,  as 
stories  go.  It  is  simply  a  rather  interesting  ex- 
perience connected  with  the  old  Norwegian 
castle  "Blocksbjerg." 

To  one  who  is  romantically  disposed,  there  is 
nothing  that  possesses  such  charm  and  fascina- 


tion as  an  old  castle.  In  our  wanderings  through 
Northern  Europe,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of 
these ;  but  none  ever  appealed  to  me  so  much 
as  the  old  castle  of  "Blocksbjerg,"  situated  on 
the  little  island  "Huso,"  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Norway,  not  far  from  the  coast-town  "Tons- 
berg/' 

We  had  arranged  to  spend  our  vacation  on  this 
little  island  one  summer.  The  trip  from  Kristi- 
ania had  been  as  a  whole  rather  cold  and  un- 
pleasant, and  a  heavy  mist  had  prevented  us  from 
seeing  much  of  the  surrounding  country.  But 
as  we  approached  the  group  of  islands  called 
"Mollaerne,"  there  was  a  sudden  clearing  of  the 
mist,  and  there  before  us  lay  the  little  island 
"Huso."  How  green  and  pleasant  it  seemed, 
after  those  hot,  sultry  spring  months  in  Kristi- 
ania !  How  inviting  it  appeared  with  its  verdant 
crags  peering  out  from  the  watery  mist ! 

The  steamboat  came  slowly  into  the  little  bay, 
and  stopped  at  a  small  landing  where  a  group 
of  people  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  mail,  which 
was  to  be  distributed  by  the  captain.  A  pleas- 
ant custom,  this.  There  is  much  talk  going  on 
between  the  captain,  the  crew,  the  islanders,  and 
the  visitors.  The  former  bring  news  from  the 
other  small  resorts,  and  there  is  an  eager  hum- 
ming of  voices  like  the  droning  of  bees  on  a 
warm  June  day. 

Having  arrived  there,  we  settled  down  quit! 
peacefully  at  the  one  little  "pensionat"  of  which 
the  island  boasted.  Although  Huso  was  very 
beautiful,  with  its  large  pine-forests,  its  curious 
rock-formations  everywhere,  and  its  interesting, 
though  small  fisherman's  village,  yet  we  never 
thought  that  there  could  be  found  anything  of 
historical  interest,  until  one  afternoon,  when  upon 
inquiring  of  our  landlady  where  we  might  go  for 
a  long  [rami),  she  suggested  that  we  should  visit 
the  old  castle  on  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

"Old  castle."  we  exclaimed,  "does  Huso  have 
anything  so  unusual  as  a  castle?" 

"Ja  det  skulde  jeg  tro!"  was  her  answer. 
"Why  shouldn't  we?  It  has  always  been  here, 
and  evidently  always  will  be." 

(Continued  on  page  102) 


The  Washington  Conference 

Extracts  from  Letters  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  Professor  Edgar  E.  Robinson 


[Editor's  Note: — While  in  Washington  Professor  Robin- 
son zvas  requested  by  Professor  E.  D.  Adams  to  zvritc 
for  the  Hoover  War  Collection  a  description  of  events 
witnessed  at  the  Limitation  of  Armament  Conference. 
Thk  Cardinal  considers  itself  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  present  to  its  readers  the  follozving  intimate  and  vivid 
extracts  from  these  letters.] 

First  of  all  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  opened 
on  the  day  following  an  elaborate  ceremony  held  to 
commemorate  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Armistice  Day  parade,  I  stood 
in  Lafayette  Square  directly  opposite  the  west  gate  of 
the  White  House  grounds,  where  in  an  improvised  box 
Mrs.  Harding  and  party  with  military  and  naval  aides 
came  to  stand  a  few  moments  before  the  head  of  the 
procession  rounded  the  corner  at  the  Treasury  Building. 
Following  the  military  escort  of  each  branch  of  the 
service  came  Harding  and  Pershing,  and  then  Coolidge 
and  the  Cabinet  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
As  the  porter  at  the  Club  remarked,  many  a  high  hat 
was  rented  to  a  Congressman  on  that  day.  But  not  to 
all — there  were  some  "Andrew  Jackson  Democrats"  in 
line.  The  array  of  several  hundred  silk  hats  on  such 
an  occasion,  made  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that  here 
and  there  you  could  discern  a  familiar  face,  presented  a 
spectacle  absolutely  unique.  There  were  men  obviously 
in  pain  from  the  long  walk  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
White  House.  At  the  box  the  civilian  leaders  dropped 
out  of  the  procession,  at  least  most  of  them  did.  Pres- 
ently Harding,  who  is  a  magnificent  looking  man,  took 
a  position  in  the  box.  With  him  were  Coolidge,  looking 
more  ill  at  ease  than  any  man  has  a  right  to  look,  and 
the  rosy,  sunny  Taft,  who  spent  some  time  introducing 
the  ladies  of  the  party  to  the  grave  Mr.  Hughes.  At  this 
juncture  the  procession  was  halted  and  Harding  pro- 
ceeded to  greet  personally  each  of  the  honor  men,  and, 
I  think,  some  of  the  G.  A.  R.  contingent.  This  caused 
the  only  carriage  in  the  procession,  an  open  Victoria 
with  colored  driver  and  footman,  to  be  left  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  main  door  of  the  White  House. 
In  it  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  1  bad  never  seen  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  looks,  at  this  distance,  that  is  from  the 
curb  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  a  very  old  man.  His 
hair  is  white,  and  as  he  wears  it  long  in  the  back,  his 
is  the  more  pronounced  when  he  removes  a  high 
silk  hat.  He  seemed  very  pale.  The  crowd  had  been 
silent  up  to  this  time,  not  a  sound  except  here  and  there 
whispered  questions  and  comments.  A  few  waved  at 
Wilson;  the  first  that  I  noticed  were  two  darkies  inside 
the  White  House  grounds  who  were  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs from  behind  the  fence.  Presently  there  was 
a  beginning  of  applause,  then  a  mild  cheer,  and  finally 
a  succession  of  cheers  given  with  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
dued enthusiasm.  As  the  cheering  continued,  Wilson, 
with  seeming  reluctance,  doffed  his  hat — very  slowly, 
grasping  a  cane  to  hold  himself  erect  in  the'  seat,  at 
least  so  it  seemed.  There  was  no  smile.  Mrs.  Wilson 
looked  worried.  After  two  or  three  minutes  a  party 
of  a  half  dozen  men  went  out  into  the  street  and  up  to 
the  carriage  where  they  were  greeted  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
Who  they  were,  I  do  not  know.  At  this  point  the  foot- 
man resumed  his  seat  and  the  procession  moved  on. 
Just  before  this  President  Harding  had  made  a  move 
as  if  to  go  out  to  the  carriage  but  he  contented  himself, 
as  the  procession  moved  on,  with  removing  his  hat  and 
bowing  to  the  Wilsons. 


Later  in  the  day  in  S  Street,  several  thousand  persons 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Wilson  home,  and  1  noticed 
that  Tumulty  and  David  R.  Francis  were  among  those 
who  came  out  of  the  house.  Also,  I  think,  Hamilton 
Holt.  The  others  I  did  not  know.  Wilson  came  out 
on  the  porch,  walking  alone  with  the  use  of  a  cane. 
But  to  descend  two  steps,  as  he  did  to  greet  four 
wounded  soldiers  who  were  sitting  in  an  automobile,  he 
had  to  lean  on  his  darky  and  one  other.  He  shook 
hands  with  some  vigor,  and  later  when  the  crowd  con- 
tinued to  shout  and  sing,  he  tried  to  speak,  and  he  did 
utter  two  sentences  that  could  be  heard  but  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  The  picture  of  that  gray-headed  man  pain- 
fully making  his  way  up  the  steps  after  he  had  turned 
to  enter  the  house,  suggested  anything  rather  than  the 
fact  that  for  a  time  he  had  been  the  greatest  personal 
power  in  the  world. 

There  are  gathered  at  Washington  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  the  most  distinguished  journalists  in  the  world, 
a  great  majority  of  whom  know  their  Washington  well. 
They  are  more  in  evidence  than  are  the  delegates,  and 
the  preparations  made  for  them  by  this  government  and 
by  the  publicity  agents  of  the  several  foreign  delegations 
give  ample  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  their  possible 
great  power  in  this  Conference,  ft  is  this  group,  or 
perhaps  a  dozen  outstanding  members  of  the  group, 
which  personifies  for  the  powers  that  are  directing  the 
business  at  Washington,  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
Thought  of  by  the  older  statesmen  as  purveyors  to  the 
public  mind,  the  publicists  of  today,  if  they  be  known  to 
have  independence,  and  in  the  present  atmosphere  none 
is  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the  seeming,  are  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Conference  in  the  actual  making 
of  the  only  medium  which  can  firing  success — a  satisfied 
public  opinion.  So  for  American  consideration  in  a 
true  picture  of  this  Conference  should  be  placed  not 
only  the  four  American  delegates  and  their  army  of 
assistants,  expert  and  otherwise,  but  also  the  journalists 
whose  rooms  in  the  Conference  building  are,  unlike  all 
others,  always  well  filled  with  talk  and  smoke. 

*       %  * 

It  is  in  the  optimism  of  the  well-to-do  American — as 
yet  his  simple  hope  has  too  often  been  justified  by 
actual  experience  to  be  ignored — that  there  lies  the 
danger  of  a  possible  great  failure  for  this  Conference. 
As  at  Paris  there  is  danger  in  the  careful  arrangement 
of  a  finished  product,  and  in  this  case  the  danger  is 
greater  in  its  probable  effect  upon  the  American  political 
mind,  so  recently  disillusioned  and  more  recently  jaun- 
diced with  political  prejudice.  For  it  is  clear  that  with 
notable  exceptions  the  journalists  and  the  general  popu- 
lation on  the  upper  reaches  of  American  society  are 
going  to  accept  the  result  of  this  Conference,  and  call  it 
good.  Of  course  they  are  going  to  obtain  the  best 
results  possible.  They  are  patriotic,  sincere  and  enter- 
prising, but  they  have  forgotten  that  America  must 
function  as  a  democracy,  during  the  period  of  this  Con- 
ference, if  it  is  to  be  measurably  along  the  road  at  the 
close  of  this  episode. 

If  Graham  Wallas  could  sit  in  every  committee  of 
the  Washington  Conference  and  do  so  throughout  the 
meeting,  and  every  evening  during  the  period  he  could 
spend  in  some  outlying  community,  and  preferably  every 
evening  in  a  different  community,  in  which  the  general 
subject  was  being  discussed,  and  he  would  then  write 
for  us  an  account  of  the  effect  of  such  an  experience 
upon  his  reflective  consciousness,  those  who  read  it 
would  see  clearly  why  Americans  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed when  they  come  to  take  the  longer  view  of 
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these  important  international  deliberations.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  inquiring  American,  particularly  if  he  is  at 
a  distance  from  Washington,  cannot  envisage  the  actual 
Conference  at  all.  ^  ^ 

But  the  present  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the 
Conference  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  less  judicious 
elements  of  public  opinion.  For  the  public  sessions  deal 
with  the  obvious.  What  is  needed  is  a  taking  to  the 
country  of  these  committee  meetings  which  are  now 
bein"-  held  in  secret.  Thus  would  be  revealed,  as  can 
be  revealed  in  no  other  way,  the  real  difficulties  m  the 
way  of  any  kind  of  working  agreement  when  national 
interests  clash.  A  solution  by  Conference  might  be 
worked  out  in  public. 

*       *  * 

As  long  as  this  Washington  Conference  is  brought  to 
the  masses  of  American  readers  on  the  front  page  of 
their  newspapers  as  a  meeting  of  representatives  pub- 
licly proclaiming  peaceful  intentions  and  privately  de- 
bating and  fighting  over  the  terms  upon  which  the  world 
shall  live  its  life  during  the  next  ten  years,  just  so  long 
will  it  be  impossible  in  America  to  bring  to  bear  a  public 
opinion  that  will  force  an  intelligent  political  method. 
Tust  so  long  will  results  be  inadequate.  But  it  one 
single  conference  problem  could  be  brought  into  the  open, 
and  by  some  dramatic  method  that  problem  could  be 
forced  upon  the  American  people  for  an  interested  dis- 
cussion, then  we  would  say  that  the  Washington  Con- 
ference had  made  a  satisfactory  beginning  m  self  gov- 
ernment in  matters  involving  international  relations,  it 
is  no  answer  to  point  out  that  the  journalists  are  already 
debating  these  matters.    Americans  do  not  as  ytt  take 


their  journalists  as  seriously  as  have  the  other  govern- 
ments represented  at  this  Conference. 

*       *  * 

Little  critical  appraisal  has  been  given  the  American 
delegation.    It  is  a  pity.    For  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  personalities  or  the  previous  careers  of  these  four 
men   there  is  little  hope  of  any  general  understanding 
of  the  method  and  the  program  of  these  representatives 
of  the  United  States.    Hughes  is,  I  believe,  the  youngest 
in   years,  and  he  is  the  least  experienced   m  either 
national  or  international  politics.    All  are  past  middle 
life  as  we  usually  reckon  it  in  years.    Root  and  Lodge 
are  old  men.    Underwood  has  been  in  Washington  po- 
litical life  since  the  second  administration  of  Cleveland. 
All  are  lawyers.    All  except  Underwood  were  born  east 
of  Rochester.    All  have  been  good  party  men  None 
has   inspired  a   personal   following   such  as  followed 
Bryan,    Roosevelt,   and   Wilson.     Politically  speaking, 
such  a  delegation  would  have  easily  been  chosen  by 
McKinlev,  had  there  been  need  for  it  in  1897,  or  by 
Taft  in  1909.    The  progressive  movement  in  the  .  old 
parties  all  the  forces  of  liberalism  let  loose  in  the  last 
ten  years    might  never  have  been,   for  any  reflection 
in  this  delegation.    All  of  the  men  have  at  some  time 
favored  the  League  of  Nations  with  important  reserva- 
tions.   Of  the  four  delegates,  Root  has  known  from 
personal  contact  the  greatest  amount  of  international 
practice  of  the  United  States.    Indeed,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  America,  Root  has  for  years  pushed  the 
idea  of  the  extension  of  the  judicial  process  in  inter- 
national matters.    I  recall  just  now  that  some  years 
a°-o  Root  said,  in  substance,  "A  democracy  which  under- 
takes to  control  its  own  foreign  relations  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  subject." 


I  Am  Not  Mad 

By  Robin  Lampson 

1  am  not  mad;  so  I  shall  never  lie 

The  perfect  poet  near  to  Beauty's  heart; 
No  god  will  make  me  consecrate  to  art 

For  art's  pure  lonely  sake  and  mystery. 

1  am  not  mad ;  so  I  shall  never  gain 
The  holy  constellation  of  those  Names 
That  light,  as  with  a  hurning  heaven's  flames, 

My  path  that  knows  not  fancy's  blissful  pain. 

For  homely  is  my  path,  human  my  feet, 
And  I  was  horn  to  live  among  my  kind, 

To  know  that  earthly  fellowship  is  sweet ; 
And  I  was  blessed,  or  cursed,  never  to  find 

Adventure  in  those  rapture-mists  where  meet 
The  far  Infinity  and  Mortal  Mind. 
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How  Will  Stanford  Use  the  New  Union? 


W  e  must  insist  that  the  New  Union  he  some- 
thing more  than  a  restaurant  and  a  dormitory. 
Its  name  and  its  location  imply  more  than  this. 
Those  who  dreamed  it  back  in  '98,  and  those 
who  raised  the  money  for  the  first  Union  had  a 
larger  purpose  in  view.  The  Stanford  Union 
must  be  made  a  center  of  interest  for  the  whole 
campus.  It  should  become  thick-clustered  with 
memories  and  associations,  so  that  the  image  of 
the  Union  will  call  to  the  mind  of  an  old  graduate 
some  of  the  things  that  were  most  worth  while 
in  his  student  life.  It  might  become  a  symbol 
filled  with  more  meaning  to  a  Stanford  man  than 
was  ever  the  Campanile  to  a  graduate  of  U.  C. 
The  need  of  such  a  center  has  been  felt  since 
the  days  of  Hoover  and  the  Irwins. 

With  careful  planning  and  vigorous  admin- 
istration it  should  be  possible  to  make  such  an 
institution  of  the  New  Union.  There  is  the  base- 
ment, which  now  means  nothing"  more  to  the 
campus  than  a  mediocre  restaurant.  Students 
never  linger  there.  If  they  want  to  hold  some 
long  discussion  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  fried 
ham-sandwich  they  go  to  Palo  Alto.  Who  can 
!  »ok  at  those  venerable  carved  tables  of  Larkin's 
without  wishing  that  Stanford  had  had  from 
the  first  some  little  campus  eating  place  or  coffee 
house  in  which  students  could  loiter?  The  base- 
ment of  the  Union  can  be  made  such  a  place, 
rich  in  atmosphere  and  gradually  accumulating 
it>  store  of  legends  as  the  list  of  Stanford  men 
who  have  become  great  becomes  longer. 

And  then  there  is  the  clubroom.  It  could  so 
easily  be  made  a  cheerful  and  useful  place.  A 


little  more  light  at  night,  a  little  more  fire  in  the 
great  fireplaces  on  cold  days,  a  file  of  magazines 
kept  up  to  date,  a  big  well  of  fountain-pen  ink, 
even  free  printed  stationery  and  a  few  writing 
desks,  plenty  of  chess  and  checker  games,  and 
cards,  and  a  genial  and  ever-present  caretaker. 
Such  things  are  not  costly,  but  they  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  clubroom  and  a  vacant  hall. 

There  will  also  be  the  new  dining  hall.  It  will 
be  equipped  with  little  rooms,  so  that  groups  of 
various  sizes  can  have  banquets  there.  The 
greater  number  of  comfortable  rooms  for  meet- 
ings should  help  to  clear  the  crowded  calendar 
of  the  Women's  Club  I  louse.  And  so  the  Union 
— of  which  the  Women's  Club  House  is  of  course 
a  part — should  come  to  be  regarded  by  every 
campus  organization  as  its  home.  It  might  be 
well  to  have  a  locker  room  in  which  each  society 
could  own  a  locker  for  its  archives.  Even  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  provision  of  a  safe  and  per- 
manent place  for  the  keeping  of  records  will  help 
materially  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  student  or- 
ganization life. 

Let  student  organizations — musical,  dramatic, 
literary  or  what  not — form  a  union  among  them- 
selves. Let  them  hold  joint  meetings  from  time 
to  time.  Let  these  meetings  lie  made  so  worth 
while  that  they  will  represent  the  high  point  in  the 
activity  of  each  member  of  the  organization — the 
occasion  upon  which  it  appears  on  parade.  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  a  federation  should  not, 
like  the  Oxford  Union,  have  an  influence  and  rep- 
utation extending  far  beyond  the  campus,  and  be 
in  every  sense  a  credit  to  the  University. 
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However,  if  Stanford  is  to  derive  full  benefit 
from  the  New  Union,  the  students  must  begin 
at  once  to  build  a  great  tradi  ion.  We  must 
create  our  campus  center  without  delay-  (  ).her- 
wise  our  new  building  may  become  merely  an- 
other living  group,  with  its  own  little  loyalty, 
its  own  problems,  its  own  point  of  view,  and 
Stanford  men  may  come  to  feel  themselves 
visitors  in  the  place  that  was  given  them  to  be. 
in  the  fullest  sense,  their  home. 


THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE 

A  perusal  of  the  article  entitled  "The  Famine 
in  Russia"  printed  in  your  December  issue  might 
lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  famine  has  fre- 
quently occurred  in  Russia  as  the  expression  of 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire.  This  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
current  impression  that  the  numerous  famines 
in  India  and  China  during  the  past  centuries 
have  been  the  result  of  scarcity  of  foodstuffs 
within  the  boundaries  of  those  countries.  The 
available  records  do  not  sustain  this  view.  In 
each  country  records  of  food  production  are 
only  grossly  approximate.  In  so  far  as  it  has 
been  possible,  during  recent  generations,  to  ana- 
lyze the  circumstances  of  famines,  these  have 
rested  on  unemployment,  insufficiency  of  trans- 
portation and  lack  of  governmental  policy  of 
relief  rather  than  an  actual  scarcity  of  food- 
stuffs within  the  boundaries  of  the  countries. 
When  the  monsoon  fails  to  provide  rain  for  an 
area  in  India,  the  tenants  and  land  workers  are 
almost  immediately  out  of  employment  and  out 
of  sustenance.  Almost  automatically,  the  Gov- 
ernment sets  into  operation  the  redevelopment 
of  public  works  designed  to  give  employment 
during  such  periods.  The  recent  famine  in  China 
was  zonal  and  dependent  upon  lack  of  buying 
power  of  the  unfortunate  population.  There  was 
no  scarcity  of  food  in  the  other  portions  of  China  ; 
but  there  was  insufficiency  of  transportation  and 
absence  of  intelligent  governmental  policy.  The 
proper  relief  was  not  in  the  shipment  of  food- 
stuffs into  China  but  of  money,  with  which 
millet  from  the  unaffected  districts  could  be 
transferred  into  the  famine  areas. 

Modern  China  is  apparently  devoid  of  the 
prevision  possessed  by  medieval  China,  because 
Chinese  records  demonstrate  that  fifteen  hundred 


years  ago  large  governmental  granaries  existed, 
to  conserve  surplus  crops  in  anticipation  of 
seasons  of  scarcity. 

So  far  as  available  records  exist,  this  has  also 
been  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia.  The  Russian 
transportation  system  has  always  been  inadequate 
and  broke  down  under  over-load  in  emergencies. 
Transportation  in  Russia  at  present  is  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  Before  the  war,  famine  in 
Russia  was  never  alleviated  by  far-sighted  gov- 
ernmental policy,  as  was  the  case  in  India.  The 
public  conscience  was  too  primitive  to  act  as  the 
motive  power  of  private  relief  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Russian  peasant  lived  almost  from  season 
to  season.  A  crop  failure  left  him  with  few  re- 
sources and  with  no  earning  power.  Records 
exist  indicating  that  in  each  of  the  famine  years 
within  recent  generations,  sections  of  Russia  not 
involved  in  famine  could  have  supplied  the  af- 
fected sections  with  foodstuffs  required  by  them, 
if  the  transfer,  in  the  physical  and  economic 
senses,  could  have  been  accomplished. 

Whether  the  present  famine  in  Russia,  coinci- 
dent with  the  low  plane  of  production  every- 
where in  Russia,  represents  an  instance  of 
famine  in  the  country  with  actual  scarcity  of 
total  foodstuffs  in  the  entire  country,  is  not  yet 
known.  A  careful  survey  of  the  pre-war  agri- 
cultural production  of  Russia  has  been  recently 
compiled  for  the  American  Relief  Administration 
by  E.  Dana  Durand,  now  in  charge  of  Eastern 
European  affairs  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Durand  is  both  competent  and  experi- 
enced. A  survey  of  the  present  situation  in 
Russia  is  being  carried  out  for  the  American 
Relief  Administration  by  Lincoln  Hutchinson. 
Like  Durand,  Hutchinson  is  both  competent  and 
experienced.  Only  such  a  survey  can  indicate 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  impressions  of 
a  relief  worker  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the 
estimation  of  statistics. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  American  Relief 
Administration  has  never  before  in  Europe 
found  such  complete  destitution  as  exists  in  the 
Russian  famine  area  today.  The  statement 
"Should  no  calamity  befall  next  year's  harvest, 
Russia's  future  situation  will  be  nearly  normal 
.  .  .",  is,  the  writer  fears,  entirely  too  optimistic. 
The  problem  of  Russia  lies  deeper  than  a  drought. 

A.  E.  Taylor, 
Director.  Pood  Research  Institute. 


The  American  University 

By  Edward  Landels 


"The  American  university  will  not  permanently 
succeed  unless  the  faculty  as  a  group  of  independ- 
ent personalities  practically  control  its  opera- 
tions." This  statement  by  former  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell  epitomizes  a  widespread 
sense  that  all  is  not  well  under  the  prevailing 
system  of  university  administration.  "The  Amer- 
ican university  has  become  an  autocracy  wholly 
foreign  to  our  political  ideals,"  says  Dr.  J.  P. 
Monroe,  professor  of  Educational  History  at 
Columbia  University.  The  extreme  centraliza- 
tion of  control  has  given  anxious  concern  to 
many  because  of  its  more  or  less  stifling  effect 
upon  academic  life.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all 
faculty  members  of  our  more  important  universi- 
ties registered  decided  objections  to  the  prevail- 
ing administrative  system,  in  answering  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  them  by  Professor  J.  M.  Cattell. 
The  faculty  of  Cornell  in  1916  voted  seventy-five 
to  six  in  favor  of  faculty  representation  on  the 
board  of  trustees.  It  will  be  our  purpose  here 
to  discuss  the  grounds  for  this  concern  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

A  small  self-perpetuating  group  of  business 
.  men  and  lawyers  is  the  ultimate  source  of  power 
in  the  government  of  most  American  universi- 
ties. The  development  of  this  arrangement  from 
the  body  of  clergymen-professors  who  made  up 
the  corporation  of  the  colonial  colleges  need  not 
concern  us  here,  except  to  note  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  probably  the  result  of  accidental 
growth.  The  detailed  administration  and  the 
determination  of  general  policies  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  president  appointed  by  and  responsible  only 
to  the  trustees.  In  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  universities  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  the  president  is  in  no  way  required 
to  seek  the  advice  of  the  professional  staff  in 
making  his  recommendations  to  the  trustees, 
although  such  advice  is  probably  generally 
sought.  In  other  words  a  dozen  or  so  business 
men,  often  far  removed  from  academic  life,  who 
elect  their  own  successors,  control  the  destinies 
of  American  universities  to  a  large  measure.  The 
alumni  and  faculty  who  are  the  university  can 
but  advise  and  protest.  Of  course  democracy  has 
no  virtue  as  an  end  in  itself.     Any  proposed 


change  in  methods  of  university  administration 
must  have  more  to  recommend  it  than  simply 
that  it  is  more  democratic.  But  an  infusion  of 
democracy  in  the  university  administration  may 
have  influences  far  reaching  in  their  significance. 

Our  colleges  are  controlled  by  men  trained  in 
business  and  affairs  but  who  are  far  removed  in 
spirit  and  training  from  academic  interests  and 
this  has  led,  more  or  less,  to  an  infusion  of  the 
principles  of  competitive  business  into  academic 
life.  These  men  think  in  terms  of  tangible  ma- 
terial returns.  They  feel  the  responsibility  of 
controlling  a  great  investment  and  they  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  no  material  dividends.  The 
result  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  more  recondite  scien- 
tific and  scholastic  interests.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  past  year  two  colleges  established  fellowships 
in  poe'ry,  but  it  was  an  event  so  unusual  as  to 
warrant  mention  in  the  press.  The  president  of 
one  of  our  State  universities  recently  appointed 
an  efficiency  committee,  "to  determine  just  how 
much  work  each  member  of  the  educational  staff 
is  doing  in  the  matter  of  instruction  ...  in  short, 
to  determine  his  value  to  the  institution  in  com- 
parison to  his  colleagues."  In  two  cases  were 
business  men  appointed  college  presidents  last 
year.  Such  influences  and  methods  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  in  scholar- 
ship and  research.  The  university's  chief  func- 
tion in  our  republic  should  be  that  of  a  radiating 
center  for  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters  and 
pure  science,  the  Higher  Learning,  as  Veblen 
terms  it.  Put  our  universities  cannot  function  in 
this  capacity  if  they  are  to  be  run  as  great  com- 
mercial enterprises.  During  the  last  few  decades 
it  is  true  American  universities  have  expanded 
materially  to  an  astounding  extent,  beautiful 
buildings  have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  millions, 
and  dormitories  and  clubs  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  metropolitan  hotels,  but  it  would  be  a  bold 
statement  to  say  that  the  faculties  as  groups  of 
scholars  and  professors  have  shown  a  proportion- 
ate growth  in  stature.  Have  the  best  brains  of 
the  country  been  attracted  to  the  fields  of  scholar- 
ship and  research?  Hardly.  And  why?  Be- 
cause it  involves  submission  to  a  life  of  poverty? 
Perhaps,  but  also  because  they  know  that  a^ 
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professors,  instead  of  being  independent  mem- 
bers of  a  great  group  of  scholars  controlling  and 
forming  a  university,  they  become  hired  servants 
in  an  institution  controlled  by  others,  by  those 
least    acquainted    with    advancing  science  and 
scholarship.    The  possible  effect  of  the  present 
arrangement  upon  the  academic  freedom  of  the 
professors  need  but  be  mentioned  to  be  appreci- 
ated, although  it  is  surprising  that  actual  in- 
fringements have  been  so  few.     But  even  so 
during  two  years  over  thirty  cases  of  alleged  in- 
fraction of  proper  standards  of  academic  freedom 
and  tenure  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  on  academic  freedom  and  tenure  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors.   Can  it  be  said  that  the  professors  have  a 
"free  hand,  the  first   and   abiding   requisite  of 
scholarly  and  scientific  work"?   America  needs 
today  above  all  the  guidance  of  students  of  po- 
litical and  industrial  problems,  but  it  must  be  a 
guidance  untempered  by  the  fear  of  any  group 
or  class  of  society. 

The  suggestion  is  ventured  that  a  delegation  to 
the  faculties  of  complete  control  of  academic  af- 
fairs would  tend  to  correct  many  of  the  tenden- 
cies outlined  above.    Take  the  control  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  men  external  to  the 
university  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
within.    The  control  would  then  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  and  care,  those  whose  entire 
interests  center  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  education  of  youth,  for  they  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  realization  of  such  purposes, 
and  theirs  is  no  other  reward.    Leave  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  and  business  detail  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  regents  and  a  comptroller  elected 
by  the  alumni  and  place  complete  academic  ad- 
ministration, including  the  making  of  a  budget, 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  and  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  them.    The  president  would  then  be- 
come distinctly  an  academic  leader  rather  than 
a  combination  executive,  business  man,  scholar, 
social  leader,  and  money  getter — an  almost  im- 
possible  combination.    "I   believe,"    says  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Jastrow,  "that  the  position  thus  re- 
constructed would  attract  a  different  type  of  man, 
one  who  would  desire  to  be  no  more  than  an 
academic  leader  serving  by  the  warrant  of  elec- 
tion and  the  constitutional  support  of  the  body 


which  he  governs."    Why  should  the  American 
university  of  all  institutions  act  as  a  keeper  of 
such  a  political  relic  as  externalism  in  govern- 
ment?   Is  it   surprising  that  the  alumni  drift 
away  and  lose  interest  in  their  alma  mater,  and 
that  the  professors  draw  back  into  their  shells 
and  ignore  the  large  matters  of  university  policy 
when  their  voice  is  not  heard  in  the  councils?  It 
is   believed   by   many    that    the    institution  of 
faculty  control  would  attract  a  new  and  more 
vigorous  type  of  man  into  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession, for  it  would  then  assume  a  new  dignity 
and  importance.    A  greater  and  less  grudging 
support  would  be  given  to  the  study  of  "imprac- 
tical" subjects.     The  university  would  become 
more  truly  a  center  of  learning  as  well  as  a  man- 
ufactory of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    Already  much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction.    At  Oberlin  the 
faculty,  through  committees,  has  had  full  charge 
of  academic  administration  for  seventy-five  years. 
Each  department  has  a  faculty  committee,  and  two 
general  committees  control  the  budget  and  ap- 
pointments respectively.    At  Cornell  and  Ripon 
College  the  faculty  is  represented  on  the  board  of 
trustees.    At  Princeton  the  faculty  recommends 
appointments,  a  committee  sitting  with  the  trus- 
tees.   The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania provide  that  no  appointments  shall  be  made 
by  trustees  without  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate faculty  members.    Faculty  government  is 
complete  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  every- 
thing not  involving  finances,  and  at  Randolph- 
Macon  all  matters  of  educational  policy  are  de- 
termined by  a  vote  of  full  professors.  North- 
western University  ceased  to  have  a  president  in 
1916,  but  instead  of  electing  a  successor  to  Dr.  A. 
W.  Harris,  the  trustees  vested  the  direction  of 
the  university  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
deans. 

Complete  control  of  academic  affairs  by  the 
faculty  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  objective. 
No  group  of  persons  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  needs  and  purposes  of  our  colleges.  The 
faculties  of  American  universities  would  then 
assume  a  dignity  and  importance  commensurate 
with  their  high  calling  and  responsibility. 

As  another  has  suggested:  La  facultc  est  liwrtc. 
Vive  la  facultc." 


The  Tree  of  Heaven 


By  A.  Binns 
Mortality: 

Would  that  some  great  sculptor  of  the  soul 
Alight  fix  us  in  the  image  of  our  noblest  moment. 
But  we  are  weighed  down  by  our  mortality — 
Like  vessels  of  unbaked  clay  that  break 
Under  theii  own  weight. 

Possession : 
Better  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  Ugliness, 
With  eyes  fixed  on  Beauty, 
Than  to  be  at  Beauty's  side, 
Seeing  Ugliness  all  around. 
For  man  is  wise  enough  to  wish, 
But  not  possess. 

Friends: 

Friends   separate   and   scatter   throughout  the 
earth. 

And  will  they  not  come  back  again? 
Behold ! 

The  tree's  leaves  are  whirled  up  by  the  seven 
winds — 

To  the  grey  clouds  that  sweep  the  empty  sky. 

Toys: 

We  are  the  brief  toys 

Life  makes  from  everlasting  clay. 

And  death  is  but  the  hammer  that  breaks  us  up 

For  life  to  make  new  toys  again. 

The  Nurse: 
Death  is  the  gentle  nurse 
Who  puts  her  children  all  to  sleep  again. 
Too  heavy  eyed  to  stay  awake 
And  watch  the  changing  colors  of  the  world — 
Children  whom  life  has  wearied  with  its  play. 

The  Cage: 
Man  is  born  a  prisoner. 

Life  is  a  cage  from  which  no  one  escapes  alive. 
Inside  the  cage,  with  customs  and  laws, 
Men  make  smaller  cages  for  themselves 
So  that  the  little  they  can  do 
They  may  not. 


Jane  Topples  a  Wall 


By  Tom  Kleckner 


The  plans  for  the  undoing-  of  Othello  were  , 
laid  with  such  diabolic  ingenuity,  and  the  wheels 
of  their  machinery  ran  so  smoothly  and  steadily 
that  no  one  would  need  two  guesses  to  say  a 
man  laid  them.     The  old  "cherchez  la  femme" 
adage   is   all   wrong:    so   long   as  action  runs 
smoothly  and  steadily  toward  the  denouement  as 
a  river  toward  its  mouth,    it    is    certain  that 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  case.    Reconsider  the 
One  Hoss  Shay  and  the  Walls  of  Jericho:  how 
accurate  was  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  Shay  that 
it  should  collapse  at  the  right  dong  of  the  bell ! 
how  nicely  timed  was  the  march  around  Jericho 
that  the  walls  should  crumble  at  the  last  sigh  of 
the  saxes  ! — or  were  they  trombones  ?    Surely  no 
woman  had  a  thumb  in  these  historic  pies.  A 
masculine  coup  comes  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision: on  May  First  a  man  sets  forth  in  his 
straw  hat  to  knock  the  world  dead  ;  on  June  First 
he  dons  his  Palm  Beach  ;  on  August  First,  his 
fall  tweeds.  There  is  no  dramatic  interest  in  his 
doings,  no  romance,  no  chance.    But  let  a  woman 
plan  a  coup,  and  the  very  heavens  tremble,  and 
all  the  universe  is  aghast  lest  the  whims  and  the 
intuition   which   guide   her   in  her  plans  bring 
about  its  untimely  end. 

Of  all  disagreeable  duties  contained  in  this  our 
vale  of  tears,  the  one  most  unpleasant  and  irk- 
some to  Jane  was  drying  dishes.  Of  all  disagree- 
able duties  contained  in  this  our  vale  of  tears, 
the  one  considered  by  Aunty  Emma  to  be  of  most 
value  in  the  discipline  of  little  girls  was  drying- 
dishes.  Aunty  Emma  Little  was  stolid  and  solid 
as  the  Walls  of  Jericho. 

Tremble,  O  heavens  !  stand  aghast,  O  Universe  ! 
in  Mistress  Jane's  tiny  brain,  or  where  ever  it  is 
that  whims  and  intuition  have  their  genesis, 
there  were  forming  vague  plans  for  a  coup.  In 
the  kitchen  of  Mr.  James  Little's  orchard  home. 
Jane  saw  the  Walls  of  Jericho  shaking  Dutch 
Cleanser  on  a  smoked  sauce-pan.  Said  Intuition 
to  Jane,  "Don't  dry  'em  good,  Jane,  and  maybe 

Aunty  Emma  will  " 

And  so  guided,  Jane  laid  her  first  plan — se- 
lected her  first  trumpeter  to  jazz  around  the 
Walls  of  Jericho. 


"Jane,  don't  drag  the  dish  towel  all  over  the 
dirty  floor." 

"  'Tain't  dirty,  Aunty  Emma  ;  you  mopped  it 
this  morning." 

"Don't  mop  it  any  more  with  that  towel.' 

"Why?" 

"You'll  get  it  all  dirly." 
"Didn't    you    mop    the    floor    clean,  Aunty 
Emma  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 
"Then  why  can't  I  ?" 

Miss  Emma  Little  dashed  more  cleanser  at  the 
sauce-pan.  "Jane,  please  don't  keep  asking  ivhty 
to  everything." 

"Is  why  a  naughty  word.  Aunty  Emma?" 

"No,  of  course  not." 

"Then  why  can't  I  say  it?" 

"Jane,  be  careful  of  that  cup." 

"Why?         Issut  a  weddin'  present?" 

"No." 

"Oh !          Mumsy  won't  let  me  dry  weddin' 

presents — 'fraid  I'll  drop  'em."  Jane  carefully 
scrutinized  a  china  saucer.  "Aunty  Emma,  is 
this  a  cat's  milk  dish?" 

"No.    Put  it  on  the  table." 

"O  h  !  M  u  m  s  y  always  saves  the  mush 

pre  premi  pre-mi-num  dish  for  the  cat.  Is 

this  a  mush  pre-mi-num  dish?" 

"No,  Jane:  that's  not  a  premium  dish.  Put 
it  away." 

"Aunty  Emma." 

"Well." 

"Is  you  an'  Uncle  James  married?" 

"Why  no,  of  course  not." 

"Von  and  Uncle  James  is  too  married." 

"No,  Jane:  your  Uncle  James  is  my  brother.' 

"Oh!  Same  as  me  and  Georgie  is?" 

"Yes  ;  Uncle  James  is  brother  to  me  as  Georgii 
is  to  you." 

"( )h  !  Does  Uncle  James  ever  lick  time  outt; 

you  ?" 

"W-what?" 

"Knock  time  outta  you." 

"Jane,  stop  this  eternal  nonsense  and  dry  tha 
platter." 

"Uncle  James  ain't  your  brother,"  said  Jane 
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shaking  her  head  dubiously.     "Brothers  always 

knock  time  outta  you,  and  " 

"Jane,  stop!" 

"Aunty  Emmy,  when  I  get  growed  up  I 

ain't  going  to  get  married  ;  you  haft  to  do  dishes 
when  you're  married." 

Aunty  Emma  wrung  her  dish-cloth  with  big, 
capable,  water-soaked  hands,  and  flung  it  over 
the  inverted  dishpan  to  dry. 

"You  are  going  to  learn  to  cook  and  keep  house 
for  your  brother,  aren't  you,  Jane?" 

"Hummmm !  Like  fun,  1  am.  I'm  going  to 
lick  time  outta  " 

"Never  mind.  You  can  postpone  that  until 
your  work  is  (lone.  Now  Jane,  don't  you  dare 
tn  leave  this  kitchen  until  you  have  dried  every 
single  one  of  these  dishes  and  put  them  away 
where  they  belong." 

Laying  aside  her  apron,  Miss  Emma  Little  re- 
tired to  a  cooler  part  of  the  house  to  resume  her 
sewing. 

Jane  immediately  flung  her  dish-towel  under 
the  sink  and  slunk  outdoors.  Poe  would  say 
she  did  it  because  of  the  Imp  of  Perversity  ;  the 
cynic  would  point  at  her  disobedience  as  simply 
another  manifestation  of  the  contrary-ness  of 
woman  kind ;  we  in-the-know  shall  explain  her 
act  as  one  urged  by  a  vague,  uncanny,  intuitional 
presumption  that  some  way  she  could  shift  her 
burden  to  Georgie. 

Jane  found  Georgie  in  the  shade  of  the  tank 
house,  fairly  bubbling  with  energy  as  he  applied 
himself  to  a  mysterious  task  about  the  horse 
trough. 

"What  you  doing,  Georgie?" 
"Nothin'!" 

"You  are  too  doing  something  ;  you're  catch- 
ing yallow-jackets." 

Georgie  offered  no  denial,  but  summoning  all 
his  wood-craft,  crept  up  cautiously  to  the  dripping 
water  tap. 

"You  are  too  doing  something,"  accused  Jane. 
You're  catching  yallow-jackets  and  tearin'  off 
their  wings  and  puttin'  'em  in  that  bottle." 

"Aw,  you  went  and  scared  'em,"  growled 
leoigie.  "A  fellow  can't  hunt,  with  girls  all  the 
ime  comin'  around  and  scarin'  the  game." 

"Tain't  game;  it's  yallow-jackets,  and  they 
'ting" 

(ieorgie  surveyed  his  bottled  prisoners  with 


the  critical  eye  of  a  sportsman,  then  slipped 
the  bottle  under  the  trough. 

"They  sting,  and  it  hurts  'em  to  pull  their 
wings  off,"  insisted  Jane. 

"Don't  neither." 

"Does." 

"Don't." 

"Does." 

"I'll  put  'em  down  your  neck,"  threatened 
Georgie. 

"Can't  ketch  me,"  cried  Jane.  And  she  was 
off,  before  Georgie  could  effect  his  threat,  to- 
ward the  shade  of  the  barn.  From  here  on  the 
casual  observer  would  say  that  Jane's  acts  were 
purposeless  ;  but  we  in-the-know  understand  that 
they  were  prompted  by  a  vague  feeling  that  if 
she  could  make  herself  appear  to  be  useful  to 
Uncle  James  her  retreat  from  duty  in  the  kitchen 
would,  in  some  unforeseen  manner,  be  justified. 

Mr.  James  Little,  seated  on  the  dusty  bed  of 
his  orchard  truck  in  the  shade  of  the  barn, 
tamped  the  ash  of  his  after-dinner  pipe  with  a 
horny  forefinger,  and  clasped  his  hands  over  his 
ampleness. 

"Nope,  Mr.  Brisbee ;  prize  fighting  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be." 

Mr.  Brisbee  dangled  his  short,  bandy  legs 
thoughtfully,  and  brushed  at  a  persistent  fly 
which  hovered  about  his  cherubic  face. 

"No,"  assented  he  ;  "it  ain't  what  it  used  to  be. 
I  mind  the  time  when  men  used  to  fight  because 
they  liked  the  sport  of  it,  but  now  " 

"But  now,"  interrupted  Mr.  Little,  "these 
pugilist  fellows  have  to  be  paid  to  light." 

"Yep,"  scoffed  Mr.  Brisbee ;  "paid  for  doing 
what  should  be  a  pleasure." 

"Uncle  James,"  asked  Jane,  timidly,  casting  a 
final  wary  glance  toward  the  horse  trough  and 
Georgie,  "Uncle  James,  what's  a  pug'lis'?" 

"You  run  along,  Jane,  like  a  good  little  girl, 
and  play  with  Georgie." 

Such  advice  as  this,  Jane  had  learned,  was  usu- 
ally tendered  by  her  elders  when  they  were  about 
to  discuss  some  intensely  mystifying  subject  not 
intended  for  little  girls.  So  Jane  ran  along,  like 
a  good  little  girl,  to  the  end  of  the  truck,  then 
returned,  like  a  very  inquisitive  little  girl,  to 
linger  behind  her  uncle. 

"Prize  fighters  nowadays,"  continued  Mr.  Bris- 
bee, "wear  gloves  so  not  to  be  brutal." 
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"And  so  hot  to  bruise  their  hands  none  so  they 
can't  play  the  pianee." 

"It  ain't  what  it  used  to  he,"  worried  Mr.  Bis- 
bee. 

"Nope;  it  ain't  what  it  used  to  be." 
"How  can  you  account  for  it?" 
"Evolutionism,"    announced     Mr.  Little 
promptly. 

"I  dare  say  that's  to  blame,"  agreed  Mr.  Bris- 
bee,  hardly  sure  of  his  ground. 

"Yessir;  first  the  brutish  monkey,  then  gradual 
evolving  down  till  we  have  high  collars  and 
these  wishy-nishy  fellers  we  call  prize  fighters." 

"Man  is  headed  the  wrong  way,"  alleged  Mr. 
Brisbee. 

"He's  evolving  away  his  backbone  like  the 
monkeys  did  their  tails." 

Mr.  Brisbee  shook  his  head  sagely.  "Men  ain't 
what  they  used  to  be." 

"What  about  women?"  asked  Mr.  Little. 

"Females  ain't  changed  much." 

"No,  I  reckon  not.  Look  at  Emma;  'bout  the 
same  today  as  fifty  year  ago." 

"Born  a  female,  always  a  female,"  said  Mr. 
Brisbee,  in  which  maxim  Mr.  Little  could  pick 
no  flaw. 

In  knowing  the  mental  processes  of  Jane  we 
have  the  secret  of  the  romantic  and  chance  ele- 
ments which  enter  the  coup  born  of  woman- 
brains,  lane  had  forgotten  her  main  purpose  and 
betook  herself  to  the  orchard  to  ponder,  thus 
inviting  chance  and  romance. 

She  found  Spider,  Specks,  Bricky,  and  several 
other  employee  prunepickers  of  Mr.  Little  gather- 
ed in  a  close,  quiet  circle,  minutely  examining 
some  tiny  phenomenon  with  deep  interest. 

"I'll  bet  on  the  jacket,"  vowed  Spider. 

"I'll  take  you  on  that,"  offered  Bricky.  "I  bet 
( m  the  ant." 

Jane  peered  over  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
boys,  and  in  the  circle  she  beheld  two  tiny  in- 
sects in  the  throes  of  a  death  combat  over  the 
possession  of  the  sweet  juice  from  a  bruised 
prune. 

"Wonder  why  the  jacket  don't  fly,"  pondered 
Bricky. 

"The  pismire's  holding  him,"  alleged  Specks. 

"He  knows  he's  going  to  win  the  fight,"  an- 
swered Spider. 

The  word  fight  brought  to  Jane  memories  of 
the  tastes  of  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Brisbee.  She 


wheeled  about,  and  ran  for  the  barn  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  attributed  to  little  girls  of  six. 

"Oh,  Uncle  James,  Mister  Bris-bee,  come, 
looky,  looky !  They're  fightin'  like  time  and 
they're  not  revolvin'  monkeys  or  wishy-nishies 
or  nothin'." 

"W-what!"  puffed  Mr.  Little,  nearly  dropping 
the  harness  he  was  about  to  throw  over  the 
horse. 

"They're  fightin'  like  time  and  Spider  bet  on 
the  jacket -and  Bricky  bet  on  the  pismire  and  the 
jacket's  tryin'  to  sting  and  the  pismire's  trying 
to  bite,  and  oh,  gee  it's  a  swell  fight!" 

Mr.  Little  looked  at  Mr.  Brisbee;  Mr.  Bris- 
bee eyed  Mr.  Little;  then  the  two  gentlemen  fell 
into  pace  behind  Jane,  fearful  lest  they  lose  their 
dignity.  The  retention  of  dignity  was  especially 
difficult  for  Mr.  Little,  for  Jane  kept  tugging 
at  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  urging  speed  and  in- 
sisting that  it  was  a  swell  fight. 

With  a  few  words  of  explanation  the  boys  en- 
larged their  circle  to  admit  their  elders,  who 
knelt  that  they  might  offer  their  more  mature 
criticism  on  the  contest.  The  yellow-jacket  flut- 
tered madly  with  his  wings,  but  the  combined 
weight  of  the  two  bodies  was  too  much  for  them 
to  bear. 

"He  ought  to  put  his  stinger,"  criticised  Mr. 
Brisbee. 

"He  can't,"  pointed  Specks,  "The  pismire's 
holding  him  off  with  his  hind  legs." 

"By  George!"  cried  Mr.  Little,  "the  ant  has 
got  the  Grappling  hold  on  'im.  Look;  his  arms 
are  about  the  jacket's  back,  pullin',  and  he's  pry- 
ing on  the  jacket's  bread-basket  with  his  hind 
legs." 

"That's  so  the  jacket  can't  sting  'im,"  offered 
Bricky. 

"He's  using  the  Grappling,"  contended  Mr. 
Little.  "He's  bending  the  jacket's  back.  Look 
at  the  little  tike  pull." 

Spider,  inspired  by  Mr.  Little's  mention  of 
scientific  holds,  began  encouraging  his  favorite 
antagonist.  "Get  the  Half-Nelson  on  'im,  jacket; 
grab  his  neck  ;  grab  his  neck." 

"He  can't."  scoffed  Bricky.  backer  of  the  ant; 
"the  pismire's  biting  'im." 

"Grab  his  neck!  grab  his  neck!"  rooted  Spider. 

But  the  ant.  possessor  of  the  Grappling  hold, 
pulled  upon  the  back  of  his  antagonist  with  Titan 
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strength.  There  was  an  audible  snap,  and  the 
body  of  the  yellow-jacket  was  in  two. 

"Aw  shucks."  said  the  disappointed  Spider. 

"The  ant  had  it  his  own  way  from  the  start," 
bragged  Bricky. 

Specks  stretched  lazily.  "Let's  go  to  work," 
said  he. 

And  without  further  comment  the  employees 
of  Mr.  Little  sought  their  picking-buckets  and 
resumed  their  labor. 

Mr.  Brisbee  and  Mr.  Little  eyed  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"Didn't  even  start  a  quarrel  amongst  'em," 
grunted  Mr.  Little. 

"Man  has  evolved  into  a  race  of  jelly  fishes," 
swore  Mr.  Brisbee.  "In  my  day  a  thing  like  that 
would  have  started  a  dozen  fights." 

"From  monkeys  to  jelly  fishes,"  solemnized 
Mr.  Little. 

\\  hich,  in  some  subtle  manner,  unknown  to 
the  layman,  reminded  Jane  of  a  ginger  cooky, 
and  she  made  haste  toward  the  house.  At  the 
door  she  met  Aunty  Emma,  still  as  stolid  and 
a-  solid  as  before.  Knowing  Aunty  Emma  as 
we  do,  we  need  but  mention  that  the  outcome  of 
their  meeting  was  that  Jane  finished  the  dinner 
dishes  in  post  haste,  and  that  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  bed.  But  our  interest  now 
is  not  primarily  with  Jane,  but  rather  with  the 
avalanche  her  vaguely  planned  actions  had  started 
slipping,  slipping  toward  the  formidable  Walls 
1  of  Jericho. 

That  night  in  Mr.  Brisbee's  bedchamber,  Mr. 
Little,  in  nightcap  and  gown,  stood  holding  a 
dingy  lamp.  He  addressed  his  bedfellow,  who 
had  already  clambered  into  bed. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Brisbee,  I've  been  wrastling 
with  the  idea  all  day  that  that  yallow-jacket 
didn't  have  a  fair  chanst." 

"Mmmmm," — from  Mr.  Brisbee. 

"X'ow  if  the  jacket  had  only  got  a  good  holt 
on  him, — a  holt  like  the  Xelson  " 

"No  holt  could  ever  break  the  Grappling, 
lames,"  reminded  Mr.  Brisbee. 

"What!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Little.  "Why,  I've 
busted  the  Grappling  many  a  time  with  a  Xel- 
son,— full  or  half,  whichever  I  could  get." 

"Then  whoever  you  was  wrastling  with  didn't 
have  a  Grappling  on  you,"  contended  Mr.  Bris- 
bee, rising  from  his  pillow. 


"lie  did  have  a  Grappling  on  me,  and  I  busted 
it." 

A  harsh  feminine  voice  sounded  outside  their 
door.  "1  wish  you  men  folks  would  talk  quieter. 
Should  think  you'd  talked  enough,  talking  all 
day,  let  alone  all  night." 

"Yes,  yes,  Emmy,  yes,  yes."  Then,  in  a  lower 
voice.  "I  tell  you,  Mr.  Brisbee,  a  Nelson,  done 
scientific,  will  bust  a  Grappling  any  time." 

Mr.  Brisbee  threw  back  the  covers.  "I  tell 
you,  James,  there's  no  hold,  scientific  or  no,  that 
can  bust  the  Grappling  if  it's  held  right." 

"By  ginger!"  cried  Mr.  Little,  "I'll  show  you." 

"For  pity's  sake,"  called  Miss  Little  from  the 
hallway,  "ain't  you  ever  going  to  quit  your 
chinning  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Emmy,  yes,  yes."  Then  Mr.  Little 
thumped  the  lamp  on  the  dresser  and  strode  to- 
ward the  bed.  "Ouch,  dang  that  shoe !  Come 
on,  you  Doubting  Tom,  and  I'll  show  you." 

"Shhhh,  not  so  loud." 

"Shhhh  yourself,"  retorted  Mr.  Little.  "Get 
out  of  there  and  I'll  make  you  eat  the  rug." 
"Ja-ames !" 

"Yes,  yes,  Emmy,  we're  going  right  to  sleep. 

 Dang  it,  I'll  make  you  eat  the  rug,"  repeated 

Mr.  Little. 

"Let's  go  to  the  lawn,"  suggested  Mr.  Brisbee, 
carefully  avoiding  the  spot  ( as  he  climbed  out 
of  bed  )  where  he  thought  his  shoes  should  be. 
"Ouch!  Why  didn't  you  leave  my  shoes  be?" 

"I'll  make  you  chaw  the  grass,"  threatened 
Mr.  Little.  "Shhhh." 

Mr.  Little  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  cautiously  crept  down  the  stairs,  each 
nursing  a  faint  hope  that  the  other  might  relent. 

"Shall  we  have  a  time  limit?"  asked  Mr.  Bris- 
bee, when  they  had  reached  the  front  lawn. 

"I  don't  need  no  time  limit.  You  get  your  holt 
and  I'll  get  mine." 

Mr.  Brisbee  complied  with  his  share  of  the 
command.    "Are  you  ready?" 

"Ready.  Dang  you,  I'll  have  you  chawing 
grass  in  a  minute." 

And  the  two  night-attired  gladiators,  the  one  a 
cherub-faced  little  man  with  bandy  legs  show- 
ing beneath  his  gown,  the  other  with  a  pouch 
which  atoned,  in  a  measure,  for  his  name,  fell 
to  the  ground  in  determined  combat.  Off  the 
lawn,  over  pansies,  poppies,  and  lilies,  on  to  the 
lawn  and  oyer  it,  into  the  thorned  stalks  of  the 
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roses,  and  off  the  lawn  again,  they  rolled,  writhed, 
puffed,  and  grunted. 
'"Nuff?" 

"Not  by  a  long-ton—  (  puff )—  I'll  make  you— 
(puff  )— chaw  (  puff.)" 

"You'll  fry  dough-nuts  on  ice— (puff  (—I'll  rub 
your  nose — (  puff  ) — 'Nuff?" 

"The  two  of  you  have  had  more  than  enough  ; 
go  home,"  commanded  a  harsh  voice  of  a  hastily- 
robed  female  who  stood  on  the  front  steps  hold- 
ing a  smoking  lamp.  "Go  home,  you  drunken 
loafers." 

"It's  Emmy,"  puffed  Mr.  Little  in  the  ear  of 
his  antagonist. 

"I'll  make  you  chaw  " 

"Stop!  it's  Emmy." 
"Go  home,"  bade  Miss  Little. 
"Emmy  " 

"How  dare  you,  you — you  sot.  Get  home,  or 
I'll  call  Mr.  Little." 

Mr.  Little  rose  to  his  feet,  his  nightcap  awry, 
and  his  gown  torn  shamelessly.  "Emmy,  it  s 
me  " 

"Get  off  my  posey  bed,  both  of  you." 

"Emmy,"  soothed  Mr.  Little,  advancing. 

"He-elp!"  screamed  Miss  Little,  disappearing 
into  the  house  and  bolting  the  door  behind  her. 
"He-elp!  Ja-mes,  Mister  Briss-bee,  Ja-ames!" 

"Now  this  is  a  pretty  mess,  ain't  it?"  shivered 
Mr.  Brisbee. 

"Let's  try  the  back  door,"  suggested  Mr.  Little. 
"Ouch,  dang  these  clover  burrs." 

But  they  found  the  back  door  as  securely 
bolted  as  the  front. 

"I'll  try  the  side  windows,"  offered  Mr.  Bris- 
bee, "while  you  try  knocking  the  door." 

While  Mr.  Little  was  effecting  his  share  of  the 
sus-eestion  there  came  to  him  sounds  of  a  terrible 
commotion  from  the  direction  of  the  side  win- 
dows. 

"What  is  it?"  he  called  anxiously. 

"Dishwater,  I  reckon,"  answered  the  dripping 
Mr.  B.risbee.  "Brrrr,  can't  we  go  somewheres 
else  ?" 

"There's  the  hay-loft,"  philosophized  Mr. 
Little. 

"Ooooo,  dang  this  gravel.  James." 

"When  I  made  this  walk,"  said  Mr.  Little 
severely,  "I  didn't  calculate  two  old  fools  like 
us  would  be  doing  penance  on  it  at  midnight.' 


"Old  fools  is  what  I  reckon  we  be,  James. 
What  you  going  to  the  stable  for?" 

"For  the  horse  blanket,"  answered  Mr.  Little. 
Very  early  the  next  morning  the  two  gentle- 
men were  awakened  by  the  loud,  excited,  and 
uncouth  voices  of  the  earliest  employee  arrivals. 
The  shrill  voices  of  Spider  and  Bricky  sounded 
above  the  rest. 

"The  jacket  could  have  won,  and  Idda  showed 
you  yesterday  if  ol'  Mr.  Little  hadn't  come  snoop- 
ing around." 

"Youdda  showed  me,  eh !  Cross  that  line,  and 
I'll  paste  you  one." 

"Them  dangecl  quarrelsome  kids,"  growled  Mr. 
Brisbee.  Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hay- 
loft, and,  careful  lest  more  than  his  head  show 
through  the  aperture,  called:  "Here,  you  boys 
quit  fighting.  Cactus,  you're  like  a  lot  of  un- 
civilized puppies.    Is  Jane  out  there?" 

"She's  on  the  porch,"  said  Spider  shamefully. 
"Tell  her  to  come  up  to  the  loft  right  away 
and  get  these  eggs."   Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Little, 
"What  are  we  going  to  tell  your  sister  ?" 

Mr.  Little  rubbed  where  the  fleas  had  bitten 
him.  and  contemplated.  "We  might  tell  her  wt 
heard  them  two  rowdies'  rumpus,  and  we  hid  I 
the  barn  to  lay  for  "em." 

Mr.    Brisbee' s    cherubic    face   grew  a-light 
"You're  good  at  yarning,  James.    We  might  si 
we  drove  the  tramps  away,  and  then  found  our 
selves  locked  out  of  the  house  afterwards." 
"That's  a  good  one,"  complimented  Mr.  Littk 
"Cncle  Ja-ames." 

"Yes,  Jane.    Me  and  Mr.  Brisbee  are  up  her 
in  the  loft.    Don't  say  a  word  to  Aunty  Emm) 
but  run  in,  like  a  good  little  girl,  and  fetch  I 
our  clothes  from  our  room." 
"Aw  right." 

Intuition  whispered  to  Jane  that  there  vM 
something  out  of  tone  between  her  Cncle  an 
Aunt.  Then  she  remembered  her  Purpose.  "All 
yourself  with  the  opposition,  Jane."  whispere 
Intuition.  Or  perhaps  it  was  merely  somethin 
vague,  but  to  this  effect,  that  she  whispered,  i 
any  rate,  lane  formulated  her  plans  according! 

"Jane."' called  Mr.  Little  cautiously.  "Ha^ 
you  gone  yet  ?" 

"Not  yet."  _    j  ] 

"Well,  hurry  along,  like  a  good  little  girl." 
"Cncle  Ja-ames." 
"Well?" 
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"Did  you  lick  time  outta  Mr.  Brisbee?" 
"W-what!" 

"Lick  time  outta  Mr.  Brisbee?" 

"Jane,  cl-did  you — see  " 

"Course  I  seen  ;  I  wuz  looking  out  the  window." 
"Did — did  you  tell  Aunty  Emmy?" 
"Course  not,"  scoffed  Jane. 
"That's  a  good  girl.    Now  run  and  get  our 
clothes." 
"Aw  right." 

A  few  moments  later  Jane,  with  a  cumbersome 
bundle  imperfectly  disguised  with  an  old  news- 
paper, was  confronted  by  her  Aunty  Emma, 
stolid  and  solid  as  ever,  with  grim  design  show- 
ing in  her  eye. 

"Jane,"  accused  Miss  Little,  clutching  the  girl's 
arm,  "you  know  where  your  uncle  is;  Georgie 
says  you  do." 

Intuition,  heeding  the  determined  countenance 
of  Miss  Emma  Little,  whispered  cautiously  to 
Jane.  "Careful,  Jane;  better  shift  from  the  Oppo- 
sition." 

With  true  feminine  diplomacy  Jane  shifted. 

"Course  I  know  where  he  is.  Uncle  James 
and  Mr.  Brisbee  is  in  the  hay  loft  in  their 
nighties." 

"Humph,"  said  Aunty  Emma,  jamming  more 
wood  into  the  range. 

Si  i  it  was  Georgie  endeavoring  to  upset  her 
plans,  was  it !  Jane  vowed  she'd  fix  Georgie. 
And  she  turned  toward  the  barn,  via  the  horse 
trough. 

Mr.  Little,  with  an  eager  eye  to  a  knot-hole 
in  the  barn  wall,  caught  sight  of  her  approach. 

"I  tell  you,  Air.  Brisbee,"  said  he,  "women  are 
the  same  lovin',  trustin'  creatures  they  al- 
ways was  ;  but  man  is  the  same  brute  he  always 
has  been." 

Air.  Brisbee,  gallantly  waiving  reference  to  the 
dishwater  incident  of  the  night  before,  agreed. 
"Yep;  they're  the  same  lovin'  angels  they  always 
wa>.  Look  at  that  understanding  little  girl;  if 
ever  there  was  a  trustin'  creaUire,  she's  one  of 
"em." 

"Uncle  Ja-ames.  here's  your  clothes." 

"Ah,  thanks.  Jane  dear  ;  leave  them  inside  the 
barn  door,  and  run  back  to  the  house  and  play 
with  Georsne." 

He  -  o 

"Aw  right." 


"The  lovable  creature,"  cooed  Mr.  Little. 

At  the  porch  Jane  was  again  accosted  by  the 
determined  Aliss  Little. 

"Jane,  do  you  know  what  happened  last  night?" 

"Y-yes,  but  Uncle  James  told  me  not  to  tell." 

Georgie,  bent  upon  more  important  details, 
wandered  toward  the  horse  trough.  He  suddenly 
emitted  a  pitiful  wail. 

"Ooooo,  she's  gone  and  took  'em,  she's  gone 
and  took  'em  !" 

His  wail  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  wild, 
hideous  yell  from  the  barn. 

"Oh !"  gasped  Aliss  Little,  visioning  murder. 
"Oh,  ohohoh  !!" 

Jane  jumped  up  and  down  in  ecstasy.  "They 
do  too,  they  do  too,"  she  cried  at  Georgie,  crossing 
her  fingers  at  him.    "Yah,  yah,  yah,  they  do  too !" 

"Jane,  what  on  earth  " 

"Yyow!" — from  the  barn. 

"Oh,  oh,  OH  !  Jane!" 

"Yah  yah,  smarty  ;  they  do  too  sting,  they  do 
too  sting." 

"She  took  my  jackets,"  wailed  Georgie. 

"They  do  too  sting,"  insisted  Jane.  "Uncle 
James  says  so." 

"Jane,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  puttem  in  his  pants." 

Aunty  Emma  became  more  grim  and  deter- 
mined than  ever. 

"Jane,  tell  me  this  minute,  was  it  Uncle  James 
and  Mr.  Brisbee  out  on  the  lawn  last  night?" 

"Yeh  ;  an'  Air.  Brisbee  says  you're  a  jelly  fish 
and  I  ncle  James  says  you're  a  monkey, — a  re- 
volvin'  monkey." 

"Humph."  And  Aliss  Emma  Little  drew  to 
her  most  austere  height.  She  marched  straight 
to  the  barn,  and,  with  a  final  "humph,"  bolted 
the  door  securely  on  the  outside.  Then,  as  she 
took  the  tiny  hand  of  the  loving,  trusting,  under- 
standing Angel,  her  face  reflected  a  light  which 
was  indeed  strange  to  her  usual  countenance. 
There  was  something  akin  to  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye.  But  it  disappeared  as  she  turned  to  the 
brother  of  the  understanding  Angel. 

"Georgie,  today  it's  your  turn  to  wipe  the 
dishes." 

The  Avalanche  had  struck.  Jane  had  toppled 
the  Walls  of  Jericho. 
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"BLOCKSBJERG" 
(Continued  from  page  88) 

Her  statement  seemed  logical  enough.  Seeing 
that  we  were  really  interested  in  her  proposition, 
she  suggested  that  we  should  ask  Ole  to  he  our 
guide.  "If  you  can  persuade  him  to  go  with 
you,  he  will  probahly  tell  you  the  old  legend  con- 
nected with  the  castle,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 

Ole,  an  old  fisherman  who  lived  in  the  village, 
kept  the  one  little  store  where  everything,  from 
bread  to  calico,  could  be  purchased.  Here,  at  al- 
most any  time  of  the  day,  one  could  find  a  small 
gathering  of  men  smoking  while  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  fish  or  the  weather — or  listening  to 
one  of  Ole's  tales.  The  latter,  who  was  quite  a 
character  in  the  place,  we  had  already  met. 
Through  his  stories  we  had  learned  many  of  the 
old  traditions  of  the  place,  mixed,  of  course,  with 
much  folk-lore  and  superstition.  He  had  already 
wiled  away  several  delightful  summer  evenings, 
telling  us  strange  and  exciting  tales  of  days  gone 
by.  But  not  a  word  had  he  yet  said  about  this 
castle. 

We  found  him  that  afternoon  sitting  in  the 
doorway  of  his  small  shop,  quietly  smoking  as 
usual.  When  we  told  him  of  our  purpose  in 
coming  to  him,  he  assented  to  our  proposal,  closed 
up  the  store,  and  walked  silently  ahead  of  us.  to 
lead  the  way. 

It  was  a  long  road,  and  we  grew  weary  of 
the  constant  climbing.  By  the  time  we  came  in 
view  of  the  castle,  dark  clouds  were  overshadow- 
ing the  sun,  and  it  threatened  to  rain.  The  castle, 
as  we  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time,  seemed  very 
old.  It  had  probably  been  built  at  the  time  when 
the  German  pirates  were  masters  of  a  great  many 
of  the  old  Norwegian  seaports — a  thing  for  which 
the  Norwegians  still  hate  the  Germans,  although 
it  is  really  ancient  history. 

This  castle,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  was 
called  "Blocksbjerg" — a  miniature  " Blocksbjerg," 
as  compared  with  its  namesake,  the  famous  Ger- 
man fortress,  whence,  it  is  said,  the  witches 
issue  forth  on  broomsticks,  whenever  it  is  full- 
moon.  This  smaller  building  was  situated  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  large 
forests  on  the  other.  Fortified  as  it  was  by  the 
natural  protection  of  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  a  steep,  rocky,  and  rugged  ascent  on  the 
other,  it  must  have  been  well  nigh  inaccessible 
in  time  of  war. 


It  looked  gloomy  and  dismal  enough.  The 
swiftly  advancing  clouds  threw  long,  weird,  blue- 
black  shadows  along  the  roofs  and  turrets,  and 
heightened  the  prevailing  aspect  of  gloom.  As 
we  stood  viewing  it,  the  rain  began  to  pour 
down,  and  low,  rumbling  peals  in  the  distance 
announced  that  thunder  and  lightning  would  fol- 
low in  its  wake.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  castle,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ole 
seemed  reluctant  to  enter,  and  prophesied  dire 
misfortune  to  all  of  us. 

The  castle  had  evidently  been  abandoned  for 
many  years.  A  part  of  it  was  in  complete  ruin  ; 
but  that  section  which  we  entered  seemed  well 
preserved.  It  was  dark  within,  and  we  had 
nothing  hut  matches  to  light  our  way  from  one 
place  to  another.  We  stood  inside  the  main 
entrance  for  some  time,  until  finally  Ole,  with 
some  ingenuity,  made  a  torch  with  several  dry 
pine  sticks,  which  he  found  here  and  there. 

Armed  with  this,  we  set  out  to  explore.  Bats 
flew  around  us  on  every  side,  disturbed  by  the 
unwonted  light  in  those  still  chambers.  An  owl 
or  two  we  also  saw — their  large  round  eyes 
shining  like  beacons  in  the  darkness.  How 
strange  it  all  seemed !  A  mediaeval  building  with 
its  old  mediaeval  atmosphere  placed  in  this  wil- 
derness of  rocks  and  forest. 

The  rooms  that  we  passed  through' were  miser- 
ably cold,  dingy,  and  bare.  There  were  a  few 
odd  pieces  of  furniture  here  and  there ;  hut 
these  were  so  thickly  coated  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  had  ever  been  in  use. 

We  had  just  entered  a  little  chapel  and  were 
looking  at  an  old  statue  of  a  saint,  which  stared 
at  us  blankly  from  a  niche  near  the  crumbling 
altar,  when  a  strong  gust  of  wind  blew  out  our 
pine  torch — leaving  us  in  total  darkness.  Ar 
oppressive,  sentient,  moving  blackness  it  was 
relieved  only  by  the  dull  red  glow  of  Ole's  pipe 
A  constant  dripping  of  water  sounded  strangt 
and  very  loud  in  that  dead  stillness,  unbroken 
except  for  the  steady  downpour  without.  Xow 
and  then,  it  thundered  overhead  ;  and  each  timt 
the  old  building  shook,  so  that  at  every  momen 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  crumble,  and  crush  ui 
beneath  its  heavy  walls.  Terrified,  I  stretchet 
out  my  hand  to  find  the  wall,  and  slowly 
groped  my  way,  trying  to  find  some  opening  o: 
break,  in  this  wretched  mass  of  solid  granite. 
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Suddenly  1  touched  something"  which  proved 
to  be  an  old  door.  The  hinges  were  so  ancient 
that  when,  after  much  effort.  1  had  drawn  back 
the  bolt,  I  was  unable  to  budge  it.  1  called  to 
the  other  members  of  our  party,  and  by  our  com- 
bined efforts,  we  finally  succeeded  in  swinging 
open  the  door.  By  this  time  the  torch  had  been 
relighted.  We  entered  what  was  evidently  sup- 
posed to  be  a  small  burial-room.  There  were  no 
openings  or  windows.  The  walls,  which  were 
quite  high,  were  covered  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  with  what  had  once  been  heavy  black 
draperies,  and  the  same  material  covered  a  small 
coffin,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Moor. 
At  the  sight  of  this  coffin,  Ole  gave  a  start ;  and, 
holding  the  torch  above  his  head  with  a  trembling- 
hand,  he  carefully  searched  it.  Upon  removing" 
the  black  covering,  he  found  a  small  inscription 
which  when  translated,  ran  thus : 

"Here  lies  Ingrid,  daughter  of  Kjerulf,  the  hrave, 
May  she  rest  in  peace,  disturhed  by  no 
Strange  hand.    God  rest  her  soul,  and 
Forgive  me  for  her  untimely  death." 

"Ha.  it  was  true,  then,"  exclaimed  Ole.  "The 
wretch!"  he  added  in  an  angry  whisper. 

Entirely  ignorant  of  what  he  was  referring  to, 
we  urged  him  to  tell  us.  But  seemingly  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts,  he  would  not  listen.  With- 
out a  word  he  left  the  chamber,  and  we  reluc- 
tantly followed  him  out  of  the  ruins.  With  some 
difficulty  we  picked  our  way  along  a  narrow, 
slippery  trail  back  to  the  "pensionat." 

We  persuaded  Ole  to  remain  at  the  "pensionat" 
that  evening,  still  hoping  to  extract  from  him 
the  story  for  which  we  had  been  so  elaboratelv 
prepared.  After  dinner,  when  we  were  all  seated 
around  a  gay,  crackling"  fire,  his  spirits  partly 
revived,  and  he  told  us  the  following  legend, 
which  I  shall  tell  briefly  in  my  own  words: 

About  two  hundred  years  before,  so  Ole  said, 
a  certain  Baron  Sigmund  von  Holstein,  having 
ieen  exiled  from  Germany  for  some  political  of- 
fence, fled  in  a  boat  bound  for  the  south  of  Nor- 
way with  some  trusty  friends,  a  small  retinue  of 
nen,  and  with  as  much  gold  as  he  could  possibly 
'arry.  They  all  landed  on  the  little  island  where 
lie  grandfather  of  the  young  baron  had  once, 
iy  great  effort  and  secrecy,  built  a  small  castle, 
mown  today  as  "Blocksbjerg."    Here  Sigmund 


lived  with  his  friends,  and,  as  far  as  any  one 
knows,  he,  at  least,  never  left  Norway  again. 

The  main  reason  for  this  was  probably  his  ac- 
cidental meeting  with  Ingrid,  daughter  of  Kjerulf 
— a  wealthy  Norwegian  landowner,  living  near 
Tonsberg. 

Sigmund  was  riding  along  the  coast  with  two 
of  his  men,  one  bright  spring  day,  when  over- 
come with  thirst  and  fatigue,  he  sought  in  vain 
a  small  inn,  where  he  and  his  men  might  find  rest 
and  food.  None  was  to  be  found  in  that  part  of 
the  country  then;  for  the  land,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  dense  forests,  was  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  was  divided  among  a  few.  The 
wealthiest  landowner  in  this  section  was  Kjer- 
ulf, known  as  "the  brave." 

It  was  to  the  latter's  ancestral  home  that  Sig- 
mund finally  came, — directed  thither  by  a  young 
"gaarsgut"  who  was  cutting  down  some  dead 
trees  by  the  wayside. 

Sigmund  was  received  with  formal  civility,  but 
hospitably  withal.  When  he  made  his  appear- 
ance that  evening  in  the  great  ancestral  hall,  he 
was  greeted  by  Kjerulf,  and  by  his  young  daugh- 
ter Ingrid— a  tall,  blond  "Freia,"— the  favorite 
of  her  father,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
For  beautiful  she  was,  and  sweet— with  her 
demure  and  appealing  ways.  Throughout  the 
evening,  while  she  sat  with  her  maids,  weaving 
by  the  great  open  fire,  she  cast  shy  glances  upon 
the  young  German  baron,  who  was  tall  and  hand- 
some, and  had  a  distinguished  foreign  air.  Sig- 
mund seemed  also  attracted  to  her,  and  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  frequently  gazed  with 
fascination  upon  her  figure,  irradiated  as  it  was 
by  the  lambent  flames. 

Sigmund's  visit  was  prolonged  for  several 
days,  upon  one  pretext  and  another.  During  this 
time  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  seeing  or 
conversing  with  Ingrid  ;  and  what  had  at  first 
been  merely  a  mutual  attraction  blossomed  quick- 
ly into  love.  When  Sigmund  finally  left  the 
house  of  Kjerulf,  it  was  with  the  firm  intent  of 
returning  as  soon  as  possible  to  claim  Ingrid  as 
his  bride. 

Not  until  the  young  Baron  had  departed,  did 
Ingrid  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  such  a 
love.  Young,  handsome,  and  impetuous  as  Sig- 
mund was.  he  had  thrown  a  glamour  over  her 
uneventful  days,  and  only  after  the  excitement 
of  his  visit  had  ebbed  away  did  she  realize  how 
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utterly  impossible  would  be  such  a  marriage. 
Her  father's  consent  could  never  be  gained,  as 
lie  had  other  designs  for  his  daughter. 

A  few  days  later  Sigmund  returned,  and  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  Ingrid's  maids  he  sought  a 
secret  interview  with  Ingrid  alone.  What  passed 
between  the  two  can  only  be  inferred.  But 
doubtless  Ingrid  told  him  of  her  decision.  Shortly 
after  this,  Ingrid  disappeared  from  her  home. 
By  what  means,  or  whither,  no  one  could  tell, 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  had  been 
"berg-taken" — i.  c,  carried  off  into  the  moun- 
tains by  the  "huldre,"  or  dwarfs  who  dwelt  m 
them,  according  to  ancient  Norwegian  tradition. 
Hence  many  people  were  afraid  to  search  for  her  ; 
for  they  knew  how  grave  had  often  been  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  those  who  meddled 
with  the  works  of  these  mountain  folk. 

There  were  some  who  said  that  they  had  seen 
a  knight,  one  evening,  galloping  away  on  a  large 
black  steed,  holding  before  him  in  the  saddle 
what  seemed  to  be  a  woman.  A  very  small 
number— among  whom  was  Kjerulf— believed 
that  this  knight  was  Sigmund,  and  that  he  had 


carried  her  away  by  force.  In  vain  the  father 
sought  to  find  her,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Sigmund  and  Ingrid 
that  the  castle  was  found  on  the  little  island.  It 
was  then  ascertained  that  this  stronghold  be- 
longed to  a  certain  German  noble  by  the  name 
of  von  Holstein. 

To  this  day  the  fishermen  forbear  to  venture 
near  the  ruins;  for  it  is  said  that  the  ghost  of 
Ingrid  wanders  restlessly  through  the  empty 
chambers,  trying  to  find  some  outlet  from  the 
castle  where,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  she  had  been 
confined  by  Sigmund  until  her  death. 

This,  then,  is  the  tale  that  Ole  told  us  by  the 
fireside  that  memorable  evening.  Strange,  you 
say?  Perhaps.  But  stranger  things  yet  can 
one  hear  from  the  lips  of  Norway's  old  "story 
tellers" — who,  like  the  well-known  troubadours  of 
yore,  go  from  village  to  village  telling  in  their 
quaint  and  interesting  manner,  the  old  Norse 
legends  and  Sagas  which  their  forefathers  told 
in  olden  times  by  the  same  hearths  and  fire- 
sides. 
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Paolo  and  Francesca 

[In  1910  Professor  Melville  B.  Anderson,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  English  Department  at  Stanford  from  the  opening  of 
the  University,  resigned  his  professorship  to  devote  his  time  to  the  metrical  translation  of  Dante's  Divina  Commcdia.  In  honor  of 
the  publication  this  winter  of  the  completed  work,  we  reprint  Dr.  Anderson's  version  of  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  in  the 
Inferno,  and  also  some  verses  which  were  read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  local  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  His  own  college  having  no  chapter  of  the  society,  the  Stanford  chapter  elected  him  to  honorary  membership.  Mr. 
Alden,  toastmaster  at  the  dinner,  announced  that  a  communication  had  been  received,  purporting  to  come  from  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  Dante,  though  he  could  not  vouch  for  its  authenticity.] 

I  came  into  a  place  of  all  light  dumb, 

Which  bellows  like  a  sea  where  thunders  roll 

And  counter-winds  contend  for  masterdom. 
The  infernal  hurricane  beyond  control 

Sweeps  on  and  on  with  ravishment  malign 

Whirling  and  buffeting  each  hapless  soul. 
When  by  the  headlong  tempest  hurled  supine, 

Here  are  the  shrieks,  the  moaning,  the  laments, 

Here  they  blaspheme  the  puissance  divine. 
I  learned  that  to  such  sorry  recompense 

Are  damned  the  sinners  of  the  carnal  sting, 

Who  make  the  reason  thrall  to  appetence. 
And  as  great  flocks  of  starlings  on  the  wing 

In  winter  time  together  trooping  go, 

So  did  that  blast  the  wicked  spirits  fling 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  up,  and  now  below  ; 

Comfort  of  hope  to  them  is  never  known 

Even  of  rest  or  even  less  bitter  woe. 
And  as  the  pilgrim  cranes  from  zone  to  zone 

Draw  out  their  aery  file  and  chant  the  dirge, 

So  saw  I,  and  I  heard  them  making  moan, 
Shadows  who  on  that  storm-blast  whirl  and  surge  

"Poet,"  began  I,  "fain  would  I  invite 

Speech  with  those  twain  who  go  a  single  way 

And  seem  upon  the  wind  to  be  so  light." 
And  he  made  answer:  "Thou  shalt  mark  when  they 

Draw  near  to  us,  and  then  adjure  them  by 

The  love  that  leads  them,  and  they  will  obey." 
Thereafter  when  a  whirlwind  swept  them  nigh 

I  lifted  up  my  voice :  "O  souls  forspent. 

Come  and  have  speech  with  us  if  none  deny." 
As  doves  to  the  heart's  call  obedient 

Are  borne  along  to  the  beloved  nest 

On  wide  and  steady  pinions  homeward  bent, 
So  these  came  toward  us  through  the  air  un blest, 

Veering  from  Dido  and  her  multitude, 
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So  tender  and  so  strong  was  my  request. 
"O  living  creature  full  of  grace  and  good 
Who  goest  through  the  dark  air  visiting 
Us  who  left  earth  encrimsoned  with  our  hlood, 
If  friendly  were  the  Universal  King 

We  would  he  praying  to  Him  for  thy  peace, 
Seeing  thou  pitiest  our  suffering. 
Whatever  ye  to  speak  and  hear  may  please, 

That  will  we  speak  and  hear  you  close  at  hand. 
If  yet  awhile  the  wind  as  now  may  cease. 
The  town  where  I  was  horn  sits  at  the  strand 
Beside  the  water  where  descends  the  Po 
In  quest  of  peace,  with  his  companion  hand. 
Love  that  in  gentle  heart  is  soon  aglow 
Laid  hold  on  this  one  for  the  person  fair 
Bereft  me,  and  the  mode  is  still  my  woe. 
Love  that  doth  none  beloved  from  loving  spare, 
To  do  him  pleasure  made  my  heart  so  fain 
That,  as  thou  seest,  not  yet  doth  it  forbear. 
Love  led  us  down  to  death  together  :  Cain 
Awaits  the  soul  of  him  who  laid  us  dead." 
These  words  from  them  to  us  returned  again. 
Hearing  those  injured  souls,  I  bowed  my  head 
And  held  it  for  so  long  dejectedly 
That,  "Whereon  thinkest  thou?"  the  Poet  said. 
When  I  could  answer,  I  began,  "Ah  me, 

How  many  tender  thoughts,  what  longing  drew 
These  lovers  to  the  pass  of  agony !" — 
Thereafter  I  turned  to  them,  and  spoke  anew : 
"Francesca,  all  thy  torments  dim  mine  eyes 
With  tears  that  flow  for  sympathy  and  rue. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs 
By  what,  and  how  did  Love  to  you  disclose 
The  vague  desires,  that  ye  should  realize?" 
And  she  to  me :  "It  is  the  woe  of  woes 
Remembrance  of  the  happy  time  to  keep 
In  misery, — and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 
But  if  thy  yearning  be  indeed  so  deep 
To  know  the  first  root  of  a  love  so  dear, 
I  will  do  even  as  they  who  speak  and  weep. 
One  day  together  read  we  for  good  cheer 
Of  Love,  how  he  laid  hold  on  Launcelot : 
Alone  we  were  and  without  any  fear. 
Many  and  many  a  time  that  reading  brought 
Our  eyes  to  meet,  and  blancht  our  faces  o'er. 
But  only  one  point  we  resisted  not. 
When  reading  of  the  smile  long-waited-for 
Being  kissed  by  such  a  lover  chivalrous, 
He,  never  now  from  me  divided  more, 
Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth,  all  tremulous. 
Gallehaut  was  the  book  and  writer  too : 
That  day  there  was  no  reading  more  for  us." — 
And  while  one  soul  was  saying  this,  for  rue 
So  wept  the  other,  that  I  fainted  all 
For  pity,  even  as  dying  persons  do, 
And  fell,  as  would  a  lifeless  body  fall. 


A  Letter  From  Dante 


Out  of  the  infinite  regions  of  the  dead, 

I,  Dante  Alighieri,  send  my  voice, 

And  bid  all  men  give  heed  to  what  is  said. 
Lo,  at  this  season  I  do  much  rejoice 

To  know  how  all  the  learned  of  your  land, 

Who  of  the  better  part  have  made  their  choice. 
Gather,  and  most  of  all  that  arduous  band 

Who  name  Philosophy  the  Guide  of  Life, 

And  pass  her  lighted  torch  from  hand  to  hand ; 
They  who,  amid  the  fever  and  the  strife 

Of  greed  for  gain,  when  even  the  very  schools 

With  new  and  pestilent  heresies  are  rife, 
Take  still  their  way  amid  the  herd  of  fools, 

Wearing  their  ancient  sign,  the  golden  key, 

And  holding  fast  to  Aristotle's  rules. 
And  late  there  hath  been  rumored  unto  me 

A  deed  by  that  Society  well  done, — 

How  at  this  season  of  festal  amity 
They  welcome  to  their  ancient  circle  one 

Who,  long  my  servant,  now,  his  eye  not  dim 

Nor  force  abated,  makes  himself  my  son, — 
Knows  and  tells  all  my  story,  fair  or  grim  ; 

They  therefore  join  to  praise  him,  and  this  day 

Honor  themselves  and  me  in  honoring  him. 
Long  has  he  served  the  cause  of  letters,  yea. 

And  in  a  time  of  evil  destinies, 

When  Liberal  Arts,  the  sacred  Seven,  decay, 
When  the  scholastic  fathers  cannot  please, 

And  some  are  found  who  even  dare  proclaim 

There  is  no  hell ;  but  he  is  none  of  these. 
Nor  did  he  seek  the  pedant's  road  to  fame, 

Digging  in  rubbish-heaps  for  things  unheard, 

And  printing  all  he  found,  to  make  a  name ; 
But  rather,  by  the  immortal  Muses  stirred. 

He  read  the  smile  upon  the  face  of  Truth, 

A  living  teacher  of  the  living  word. 
To  generations  of  the  heart  of  youth 

Hath  he  made  known  my  great  successors'  worth — 

Shown  Milton's  glory,  Shakespeare's  tragic  ruth, 
Wordsworth's  deep  calm,  and  Browning's  passionate  mirth 

I  know  them,  and  rejoice  that  never  dies 

Poet  nor  teacher  from  the  hungry  earth. 
And  now  his  ripest  years  he  sanctifies 

To  give  the  work  for  which  I  lived  and  wrought 

Unto  his  people  in  an  English  guise. 
For  this  his  purpose  honorable,  and  fraught 

With  high  endeavor,  this  shall  be  his  crown  : 

Hereafter  shall  his  name  in  all  men's  thought 
Be  linked  with  mine,  the  echoing  ages  down  ; 

And  here,  where  falls  no  taint  of  mortal  dust, 

Our  bays  be  intertwined  in  high  renown, 
Our  spirits  blend  among  the  immortal  just. 


Versus  Eschylus 

E.  R.  M. 


IN  the  beginning,  no  one  of  the  trio  had  recol- 
lected that  the  night  was  Halloween.  To 
their  harassed  minds  it  was  merely  Thursday, 
the  thirty-first  of  October,  its  sole  importance 
lying  in  the  fact  that  it  immediately  preceded 
Friday,  the  first  of  November,  for  which  most 
unhallowed  date,  at  second  hour,  was  scheduled 
the  mid-term  examination  in  Greek  Tragedy. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Harkins,  who  was 
to  take  his  degree  at  Christmas,  gathered  in 
Stubby  Graves  and  along  with  him  the  junior 
Rinton,  and  the  three  repaired  to  Harkins's  room 
for  the  exchange  of  information.  They  drew  up 
chairs  on  three  sides  of  the  study  table,  piled  their 
texts  in  the  centre,  opened  note-books,  and  paused 
to  gaze  into  the  chasms  of  their  ignorance. 

The  gazing  acted  on  them  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  necessities.  Harkins,  who  must  pass  the 
course  for  graduation,  grew  yellow  before  the 
array  of  names  and  dates  staring  up  at  him, 
Rinton  smiled  uncertainly,  while  Graves,  the 
sophomore,  to  whom  education  was  a  business 
sandwiched  in  between  other  businesses  of  cutting 
lawns  and  polishing  floors,  went  at  his  task  in 
workmanlike  fashion,  filling  his  pen  from  Hark- 
ins's inkwell,  sharpening  his  pencil,  and  discard- 
ing his  collar  before  he  even  lowered  his  eyes  to 
his  meagre  supply  of  notes. 

"Want  to  begin  with  Aggie?  He's  the  king- 
pin," he  suggested. 

Rinton  groaned  and  Harkins  turned  on  him. 
"Cut  it  out,  Rint !  Tonight's  the  night  we  work. 
Where  does  Ag  come  in,  Stubby?" 

"Right  at  the  start.  Home  from  Troy.  Cly- 
temnestra  laying  for  him.  Say,  can  you  spell  her  ? 
He's  strong  on  your  spelling."  The  pronoun  did 
not  refer  to  the  absent  Agamemnon. 

"C-l-i-t,"  Harkins  hazarded.  Then  he  reached 
for  a  text  to  help,  and  the  work  was  on. 

At  first,  it  was  conversational,  question  and 
answer.  "Who's  Euphorian?"  Rinton  would 
demand,  meeting  the  name  straggling  into  his 
notes. 

"Father  of  Eschylus,  Athenian  of  the  deme  of 
Eleusis,"  Graves  and  Harkins  would  respond  in 
chorus  from  corresponding  pages  of  their  own 
notes,  and  all  three  would  halt  for  a  moment  to 


record  the  fact  among  their  tabulations  of  con- 
densed knowledge,  which,  kept  on  loose  sheets 
of  easy-carrying  size,  began  presently  to  look 
something  like  this : 


Ag=son  Atreus. 

Clyt.=wife  Ag. 

Orestes=son  Clyt  +  Ag. 

Writ  458  B.  C.  two  yr  bfr  death  Eschylus. 

Esch  killed,  bird  dropping  shell. 


"Never  shoot  another  bird,"  Graves  looked  up 
to  promise.    "Look  what  they're  good  for!" 

When  the  weight  of  accumulated  knowledge 
grew  too  heavy,  some  one  of  the  students  would 
spring  from  his  chair  and  pace  up  and  down  the 
room,  muttering  over  his  facts,  but  such  inter- 
missions were  rare,  and  always  it  was  the  worried 
senior  who  brought  the  straggler  back  to  work. 

"For  I've  got  to  get  this  course,"  he  apologized. 
"I've  got  a  job  waiting  for  me  after  Christmas 
if  I  get  my  degree.  And  I  haven't  been  able  to 
get  hold  of  the  stuff  somehow.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me  this  fall ;  I  never  did 
get  my  work  balled  up  before." 

"Senior  fizzle,"  the  sophomore  made  diagnosis. 
"Always  is  that  way  with  seniors,  have  to  sit 
round  and  hold  their  hands,  put  'em  to  bed 
nights.  .  .  If  the  ex'd  just  slip  a  cog,  give  you 
another  twenty-four  hours  to  study,  it'd  fix  you 
like  a  top." 

"Oh,  another  day  to  look  it  over  and  I  could 
sail  through.  That's  not  the  way  they  give  exes, 
though.  Well,  come  on !  We're  where  Clyt 
makes  good  for  killing  him. 

'Hear  then  the  sanction  of  the  oath  I  swear — 
'By  the  great  vengeance  for  my  murdered  child, 
'By  Ate,  by  the  fury  unto  whom  ' 

"Say,  suppose  he  asks  us  to  interpret?" 

"Interpret?  Interpret  anything  but  a  date  all 
right.  Even  get  those  fuzzy  Greek  last  names  in- 
terpreted, if  I  write  worse  enough.  He  won't 
ask  anything  easy  like  that.  Come  on!  Gettin' 
towards  morning." 

The  third  member  of  the  seminary  pulled  out 
his  watch  at  the  suggestion.  "Guess!"  he  de- 
manded. 

"One  o'clock,"  said  the  worried  senior. 
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"Quarter  to  twelve,"  the  sophomore  amended. 

"It's  half-past  nine.  We've  got  the  whole  night 
ahead  of  us.  Say,  let's  go  somewhere.  Let's 
walk  down  to  town  and  get  some  eats.  We  can 
do  it  in  an  hour.  And  we'll  work  like  nuts 
when  we  get  back.    Come  on  now !" 

"I  can't  "  Harkins  began,  but  the  sopho- 
more slammed  his  note-book. 

"Sure !  Better  come,  Hark.  Stay  alone  here, 
jibber  round,  get  fuzzier  than  you  are  now.-' 

"If  we  sure  get  back  "  Harkins  hesitated. 

He  laid  down  his  pen  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

Between  the  campus  and  the  neighboring  town 
there  stretched  a  mile  of  unlit,  tree-lined  path. 
Out  from  the  shadow  of  the  arches  at  its  head 
and  down  the  pebbled  roadway  toward  the  gates 
the  three  tramped,  bearing  with  them  the  burden 
of  their  learning".  The  family  tree  of  Ag  grew 
branch  by  branch  as  they  walked,  and  the  motives 
of  Clyt  stood  forth  in  the  frankness  of  youthful 
j  udgment. 

They  had  passed  the  gates  and  were  close  to 
the  lighted  streets  when  two  sheet-draped  little 
figures  scuttled  suddenly  before  them,  and  Rin- 
ton  broke  off  his  recital  of  characters  to  comment, 
"Why,  it's  Halloween!" 

"I  used  to  have  fun  Halloween  when  I  was  a 
kid,"  Harkins  sighed  in  answer  and  launched  into 
reminiscence.  As  they  crossed  before  one  of  the 
darker  side  streets,  he  paused.    "Say,  if  we  were 

to  take  a  rove  down  here  for  a  minute  it 

wouldn't  take  long  and  pick  up  a  little  some- 
thing for  room  decoration  " 

"Scatter  out,  then,"  Graves  stipulated,  and  they 
accomplished  the  turning. 

The  street  itself  was  dark,  but  in  most  of  the 
houses  the  porch  lights  were  on  and  the  premises 
were  disgustingly  empty.  They  had  gone  two 
blocks  before  any  one  of  the  three  was  tempted 
from  the  path  of  honesty.  Then  Rinton  turned 
stealthily  off  the  pavement  and  approached  one 
of  a  pair  of  stone  dogs  which  ornamented  the 
corners  of  a  lawn.  Graves  and  Harkins  watched 
his  struggle  with  it  for  a  moment  before  they 
retreated  honorably  down  a  side  street  in  search 
of  their  own  prey.  The  street  into  which  they 
turned  was  even  darker  than  its  fellows,  and 
noiseless  except  for  the  sound  of  their  passage. 

"No  good,"  Graves  diagnosed  it  after  a  mo- 
ment. "Not  even  a  porch  swing  left  out.  Come 
on.  Harkie.  Rint's  got  all  the  luck.  We  go 
home  to  your  room  and  learn  up  the  Greeks." 


"I'm  going  to  get  something  first,"  Harkins 
objected.  His  eyes  roved  up  and  down  the  almost 
empty  street.  "I'm  going  to  get  that,"  he  ended 
with  satisfaction. 

Half  a  block  away,  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
crossing  from  one  pavement  to  the  other.  They 
pushed  a  child's  carriage  before  them. 

"I  follow,"  Harkins  outlined  his  plan.  "They 
take  the  baby  out,  and  I  cop  the  carriage.  It'll 
look  fine  strung  up  under  my  fish-net." 

The  pair  ahead  were  walking  slowly.  He  de- 
creased the  intervening  distance  with  discretion, 
but  his  quarry  did  not  look  behind.  They  wan- 
dered on  and  on,  turning  one  corner  after  another 
and  coming  at  last  into  a  quarter  of  the  town  so 
remote  that  Halloween  apparently  had  not  yet 
reached  it,  and  porch  lights  were  off  and  pos- 
sessions left  exposed  with  no  attempt  at  guarding. 
Graves  dropped  off  part  way,  drawn  towards 
some  treasure  of  his  own,  but  Harkins,  having 
chosen,  had  to  follow,  though  unwatched  baby 
carriages  stood  temptingly  on  more  than  one 
lawn  and  he  thought  bitterly  of  the  flight  of 
time. 

"If  I  flunk  that  ex,  I'll  send  them  the  bill,"  he 
promised  himself.  "If  I'd  known  they  lived  over 
in  the  next  county  " 

Even  while  he  was  despairing,  the  two  changed 
their  direction  and  turned  in  before  a  shingle 
cottage.  The  woman  went  up  into  the  porch  and 
began  fumbling  to  adjust  the  key,  the  man  raised 
one  corner  of  the  carriage  cover  and  lifted  out 
a  much-wrapped  child.  Carrying  it,  he  started 
up  the  steps. 

Harkins's  hands  were  upon  the  carriage  almost 
before  he  reached  their  top.  The  vehicle  was  a 
sort  of  go-cart,  small  and  light.  He  wasted  no 
time  trying  to  propel  it,  but  raised  it  bodily  in 
both  arms  and  bounded  across  the  grass  to  the 
street. 

He  had  perhaps  three  bounds  of  headway. 
Then,  as  his  feet  struck  the  pavement,  the  owner 
of  the  go-cart  was  after  him.  He  came  with  a 
roar  like  the  sound  of  an  exploding  boiler  and 
he  came  fast.  Around  corners,  across  lawns, 
through  alleys,  they  pelted,  one  hard  upon  the 
other's  heels.  At  first  the  pursuer  shouted  as 
he  ran,  but  presently  he  had  no  breath  for  shout- 
ing. They  might  have  continued  the  course  in- 
definitely, but  somewhere  out  near  the  town 
limits  Harkins  tried  a  still  blacker  alley  than  the 
rest  and  came  full  tilt  upon  a  cow,  sleeping  un- 
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ordinanced  across  it.  He  went  down  before  the 
force  of  the  impact,  slewed  aside  out  of  the  line 
of  travel  and  doubled  up  over  his  burden.  Lying 
helpless,  writhing  between  pain  of  breathing  and 
pain  of  stifled  laughter,  he  heard  his  pursuer 
flounder  past  him  in  the  wake  of  the  loud- 
trampling"  cow. 

When  cow  and  man  were  out  of  hearing,  the 
vandal  gathered  himself  up  and  dog-trotted  back 
to  town,  avoiding  lighted  streets  and  jerking  his 
trophy  behind  him.  He  had  turned  off  the  main 
path  in  the  direction  of  the  dormitory  when  sud- 
denly from  the  receptacle  there  arose  a  sound, 
unfamiliar  but  unmistakable.  It  halted  him  like  a 
challenge  and  whirled  him  round  to  face  the 
carriage. 

"No  good,  you  know !  I  saw  him  take  the  kid 
out  of  you,"  he  adjured  it. 

For  answer  came  a  louder  protest.  Harkins 
walked  around  the  vehicle  and  thrust  his  hand 
inside.  His  fingers  encountered  a  soft,  squirming 
object,  beyond  question  alive. 

"But  I  saw  him  take  you  out,"  the  abductor 
repeated  desperately.  He  gathered  the  carriage 
again  in  his  arms  and  turned  back  to  the  town. 
This  time  when  he  came  to  lighted  streets  he  made 
no  effort  to  avoid  them.  He  was  no  longer 
anxious  to  shun  observation. 

But  the  streets,  though  lighted,  were  empty, 
with  an  air  of  lonesome  lateness.  Every  dark- 
ened house  was  like  every  other  darkened  house 
in  hopeless  succession,  and  nowhere,  up  main 
thoroughfares  or  down  side  alleys,  was  any 
anxious  parent  visible. 

"Bet  he's  still  chasing  that  cow,"  Harkins 
speculated,  and  allowed  himself  a  solitary  hoot  of 
appreciation. 

He  trudged  on  to  the  limits  of  settlement  and 
back  and  forth  on  the  way  before  miles  of  cot- 
tages, each  as  unpromising  as  the  one  before  it. 
It  was  reflex  action  rather  than  intention  which 
at  last  headed  him  round  from  out  a  maze  of 
turnings  and  set  his  feet  again  upon  the  path 
towards  home.  Part  way  along  it,  he  put  down 
his  burden  with  an  idea  of  abandonment,  but  the 
night  was  frosty  and  after  a  rod  or  two  he  went 
back  grudgingly  and  picked  it  up  again. 

In  Harkins's  room,  Graves  was  sitting  on  the 
bed  among  a  pile  of  scattered  papers.  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  surveyed  his  returned  host  seriously. 

"Great!    Took  all  night  but  you  got  it,"  he 


congratulated.  "Got  to  push  some  now  to  get 
ready  for  that  ex." 

Harkins  pulled  the  carriage  through  the  door. 
He  locked  the  door  behind  it  and  leaned  weakly 
against  the  wall. 

"Fatigued?"'  the  sophomore  questioned.  His 
sheaves  of  note-book  flew  into  the  air  in  a  joyous 
snowstorm.  "So  was  Rint.  You  missed  the  first 
act,  Harkie.  Twelve-thirty.  Enter  Rint.  He'd 
dragged  dog  all  the  way,  looking  for  us  to  help 
him.    He's  gone  to  bed  some  haughty." 

"Shut  up!"  the  owner  of  the  room  commanded. 
"You'll  wake  the  fellows  upstairs."  He  leaned 
forward,  whispering,  "Say,  Stubbie — look  and  see 
what's  in  that  carriage !" 

"What  "  Graves  began.  Then  he  cast  him- 
self backward  on  the  bed,  beating  his  arms  in  the 
air.  "Too  soon?  Took  it  too  soon ?  Somebody 
help  me  laugh !" 

"I  saw  him  take  the  kid  out,"  Harkins  defended 
himself.  "I  know  I  saw  him.  But  I  heard  it  and 
I  felt  it — you  look.    It's  got  me  buffaloed." 

"Twins,"  the  sophomore  solved  the  problem. 

"One  of  a  pair.    If  you'd  got  both  .  Listen 

to  that!" 

A  muffled  wail  and  a  violent  stirring  had  begun 
within  the  carriage.  One  purple  fist  and  then 
another  beat  up  above  the  covers. 

"Speakin'   of    fellows    upstairs  "  Graves 

began,  but  Harkins,  desperate,  clutched  the  baby. 

"Shut  up !  Oh  now,  shut  up !"  he  pleaded  with 
it.  "Keep  quiet  before  somebody  hears  you! 
Want  to  get  me  laughed  out  of  college?" 

He  laid  a  trembling  hand  across  the  open  mouth. 
To  his  astonishment  the  baby  wriggled  a  little, 
closed  its  gaping  lips  around  his  finger  and 
gummed  contentedly.  Instinctively  he  fell  to 
pacing  up  and  down,  jiggling  his  burden  as  he 
went.  At  his  third  round,  Graves  sat  up,  wiping 
his  eyes. 

"You  oughtn't  to  do  it,  Harkie,"  he  reproached. 
"Oughtn't  to  make  one  man  laugh  for  all  that. 
Might  kill  him.  Now  to  business!  Ex  coming 
in  the  morn.  You  sneak  out  and  take  tootsie- 
wootsie  back." 

"Take  it  back!  Do  you  think  I  brought  it  up 
here  for  fun  ?  I  tried  to  take  it  back,  I  hunted  all 
over  the  blamed  town  with  it,  and,  Stubbie,  I  can't 
find  the  place.    If  you  laugh  again!" 

But  the  sophomore  was  not  laughing.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet.  "But  it's  got  to  go  back. 
It  can't  stay  here.    Didn't  they  look  for  it?" 
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"They  seemed  to,"  Harkins  admitted.  He 
related  the  story  of  the  cow.  "And  I  expect  he 
caught  up  with  it  and  had  heart  failure,"  he  con- 
cluded. "He  wasn't  around  anywhere.  If  it'd 
been  daytime — but  you  can't  go  around  ringing 
people  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  offering 
'em  a  baby." 

"Bet  you  can't !  Get  run  in  for  lunacy.  But 
look  here,  Hark,  what's  to  do  ?  We  can't  keep  it 
in  here." 

The  senior  cast  a  sickly  look  at  the  clock. 
"Less  than  seven  hours  till  that  ex  begins !  You 
little  fiend,  if  you  wouldn't  yell  when  I  lay  you 
down  " 

"I  got  boned  up  some,"  Graves  offered.  "I'll 
take  it  awhile  and  you  bone."  He  held  out  his 
arms. 

"Say,   Stubbie  "   Harkins   began.  There 

were  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  voice.  "We'll  take 
it  half  hours  apiece,"  he  conceded,  and  endeavored 
to  withdraw  his  hand. 

But  the  baby  did  not  favor  the  exchange ;  its 
face  puckered  and  it  sent  forth  a  premonitory 
wail.  Half  a  dozen  times  the  transfer  was 
attempted,  and  each  time  the  baby's  attitude  was 
firm,  its  protests  increasingly  spirited. 

"Daren't  let  it  howl,"  Graves  yielded  at  last. 
"I  tell  you  !  You  walk  with  it  and  I  read  the  stuff 
out  to  you."  He  clambered  back  to  his  post  on 
the  bed  and  picked  up  a  page.  "  'In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Greek,'  "  he  read,  "  'Fate  was  possessed 
of  certain  definite  powers  and  characteristics  not 

dissimilar  '  "    But  the  baby  did  not  care  for 

information. 

"Sing  it  at  me,  kind  of  hum  it,  you  know  ;  it 
won't  mind  that,"  the  senior  suggested  when  his 
efforts  had  restored  an  unstable  peace. 

"What  you  take  me  for?  Schumann-Heink ?" 
The  review  went  on  fortissimo,  with  strongly 
marked  accents.  "  'And  /if reus  gave  Thyrrtes 
his  children  to  eat,  and  the  house  of  ^4freus  fell 
»«der  a  curse.'  " 

Harkins  bobbed  his  head  presently  to  signify  his 
desire  to  speak.  "Ask  me  off  some  questions 
about  Atreus's  brother. " 

"Call  him  Thyestes,  for  he  was  no  other," 
Graves  chanted  back  with  inspiration.  After  that 
it  was  easy.  Name  and  deed  were  tied  together 
in  unforgettable  rhyme. 

"What  Electra  find  when  she  came  to  the 
grave  ?" 


"She  found  there  the  curl  that  Orates  gave." 
"Why  Orestes  kill  Kgisthus?" 
"Because  'twas  Eg  is  that  made  Clyt  make  a 
fuss." 

But  by  the  time  the  clock  pointed  to  three,  not 
chanting  nor  walking  nor  a  series  of  unsterilized 
fingers  to  suck  could  keep  the  baby  passive.  It 
no  longer  cried  with  volume,  but  wailed  and 
wriggled,  beating  the  air  with  its  fists  and  blinking 
its  eyes  in  an  alarming  fashion. 

"Something's  wrong  with  this  kid,"  Harkins 
decided.  "It's  sick  or  something.  Look  here, 
Stubby,  kids  can  die  in  about  half  a  day  when 
they  get  sick,  can't  they?" 

"I  guess  they  can,"  the  sophomore  agreed. 

"This  one's  sick,  all  right.  This  thing's  got 
past  being  funny.  I'm  going  to  put  it  in  its  car- 
riage and  go  along  the  Row  waking  people  up 
till  I  find  somebody  who  knows  what  to  do  with 
it.    There's  got  to  be  somebody  " 

"I  accompany,"  breathed  the  friend  in  need. 

Harkins  laid  the  child  in  its  carriage.  He 
turned  to  hunt  for  his  hat  and  overcoat  and  when 
he  had  assumed  them  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
vehicle.  Then  he  straightened,  looking  at  Graves 
with  a  purpling  face. 

"It's  asleep!  All  it  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone. 
.    .    .    If  you  hoot  and  wake  it  " 

"Hoot!  I'm  saying  my  prayers.  Come  on, 
you  degree-getter!    Six  hours  left!" 

"Come  on !"  Harkins  mimicked  with  scorn. 
He  reeled  to  the  bed,  threw  himself  on  it  face 
down  and  passed  into  instant  and  noisy  slumber. 
His  mentor  observed  him. 

"  'Never  desert  Mr.  Micawber,'  "  he  adjured 
himself,  and  followed,  pausing  only  long  enough 
to  turn  off  the  light. 

It  was  the  baby  who  roused  them  after  some 
five  hours  and  forty  minutes  of  dreamless  peace. 
It  was  sitting  up  in  its  carriage,  and  Graves, 
opening  his  eyes  first,  pounded  his  bed-mate 
awake  to  look  at  it. 

"See  um  cunnin's  !  Uncle  Harkie  want  to  keep 
it,  string  it  up  under  fish-net?" 

Harkins  swore,  and  tried  to  burrow  farther 
into  the  bed.  Then  his  partly-opened  eyes  fell  on 
the  clock,  and  he  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Look  at  the  time,  Stub !  Twenty  minutes ! 
I  don't  know  a  thing,  either,  and  I've  got  to  get 
rid  of  that  kid  first,  and  if  I  lose  this  ex  and  don't 
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get  my  degree,  and  then  I  don't  get  that  job  " 

"Go  slow!"  the  sophomore  warned.  " Anit 
lost  the  job  yet.  Aint  lost  the  kid  even."  He 
had  caught  up  his  pen  from  the  table.  "I  know 
enough  to  pass  on,"  he  boasted  on  his  own 
account.  "Lot  stuck  to  me  last  night.  Bye-bye, 
hoodoo  !" 

"We  can't  leave  it,"  the  senior  protested. 
"Why  not?    Be  back  in  an  hour.    Got  any 
crackers  ?" 

"There's  a  box  under  the  bed,"  Harkins  said. 
He  fished  it  out  and  poured  crackers  into  the  foot 
of  the  carriage  with  a  liberal  hand.  Graves 
stuffed  a  half  into  each  of  the  child's  clenched 
fists,  and  they  stole  guiltily  out  of  the  room. 

At  the  door  of  the  examination  hall  a  hundred 
and  fifty  faces,  variously  blanched  and  lined  by 
deep  study,  were  raised  to  note  their  entrance. 
They  worked  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  room 
and  sat  down  just  as  the  instructor  made  his 
advent. 

The  instructor  was  small  and  wiry.  He  had  a 
quantity  of  coal-black  hair,  which  fell  in  ragged 
wisps  on  either  side  of  his  forehead.    He  was 


red-eyed  and  haggard.  He  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  raised  his  hand  for  silence. 

"There  is  something  I  want  to  say  "  he 

began. 

"Gee !  Got  the  lecture  habit  bad !  Cut  it  out 
and  bring  on  the  questions  !"  Graves  urged  under 
his  breath. 

"A  personal  thing,"  the  instructor  was  going 
on.  "Last  night  there  was  stolen  from  my  house 
a  baby  carriage  containing  one  of  our  twin  boys. 
With  the  aid  of  neighbors,  I  have  searched  all 
night.  Under  the  circumstances  there  will  be  no 
examination,  but  I  am  here  to  beg  the  help  of 
every  one  of  you  " 

But  two  of  his  auditors  were  already  at  the 
door. 

"Have  manners,  can't  you?"  Graves  protested 
as  Harkins  dragged  him  forward.  "Hear  the 
gent  out !" 

"Hear  him  out !  I  heard  him  !  No  ex !  And 
I  can  find  in  the  catalogue  where  he  lives.  Run, 
Stubbie !  Catch  a  taxi  while  I  fetch  the  kid. 
We'll  bus  the  mascot  home  again  before  papa  gets 
there." 


The  Graves 

Frank  Ernest  Hill,  '11 

Life,  like  a  swimmer  gripping  at  the  rock, 
Clung  here  a  while,  and  then  was  washed  away  ; 
Only  the  marble  tombstones  stay. 

Peering  from  birch  and  pine  and  brambled  slope 
Half  bared  by  ax  and  fire  of  long  ago 
Their  neat,  bright,  clustered  faces  show. 

"Died  eighteen-sixty,"  "Died  in  nineteen-two"  .  .  . 
Unscarred  they  top  the  ruin  of  the  hill ; 
The  warped  old  houses  clinging  still 

Empty,  among  the  brush,  are  more  the  graves 
Than  these  complacent,  white  remembrancers 
Of  life  that  now  no  longer  stirs. 


Stray  Cats  and  Colored  Clouds 

F.  T.  R. 


In  his  preface  to  Tremendous  Trifles  Chester- 
ton remarks  that  if  we  could  train  our  minds 
to  follow  our  eyes  we  could  find  something  to 
say  about  everything  we  see.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  us  do.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
it  isn't  worth  saying.  How  to  achieve  the  step 
from  the  inane  to  the  significant,  the  vapid  to 
the  pungent,  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  that 
is  the  question.  The  answer  of  G.  K.  C,  thrown 
out  as  a  casual  hint,  will  bear  a  bit  of  elaboration. 

To  make  the  angle  of  reflection  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incident  is  merely  a  process  of  analysis 
and  interpretation.  We  lift  up  our  eyes,  and  as 
our  essayist  suggests,  behold  a  bedpost  or  a  win- 
dow-blind, a  stray  cat  or  a  colored  cloud.  If  we 
lifted  up  our  minds  we  should  inquire  what  these 
sights  mean.  To  the  great  vacuous  majority 
they  don't  mean  anything,  because  meaning 
comes  from  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  usually 
submerged  under  the  senses  and  emotions.  They 
do  most  of  the  talking,  and  in  speech  unhappily 
familiar  to  us  all : 

"I  see  you  have  one  of  those  four-poster  beds. 
I  don't  care  for  such  old-fashioned  things  my- 
self. So  out  of  place  with  modern  furniture ! 
We  had  one  wished  on  us  by  Aunt  Maria,  but  I 
sent  it  down  to  the  second-hand  man,  and  the 
grass  didn't  grow  under  its  legs,  either." 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  window-blinds?  I 
just  took  a  fancy  to  them  and  thought  I'd  beat 
Lucy  to  it.  Heard  her  say  she  wanted  some. 
Cost  a  lot.  Too  much,  Fred  says,  but  what  do 
men  know  about  it  ?  They  are  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  tightwads.  They  think  simply  because 
they  earn  the  money  it's  up  to  them  to  spend  it. 
Isn't  that  the  most  adorable  shade  ?" 

"There  goes  that  stray  cat  again.  I  hate  stray 
cats.  They  get  on  my  nerves.  The  way  they 
yowl  at  night  is  too  terrible." 

"Oh,  see  the  pretty  sunset !  I  love  a  gorgeous 
view  like  that,  when  the  clouds  are  all  colored. 
Don't  you  despise  rain  and  fog?  I  do.  So 
horrid !" 

But  what  more  could  the  mind  do  with  these 
inconsiderable  items,  supposing  it  could  rise  to 
the  surface  and  get  hold  of  them?  Are  they  not 
too  hopelessly  trivial  in  themselves  and  fit  only 


for  plebeian  senses  and  proletarian  emotions? 
The  intellect  is  perchance  not  submerged  but  se- 
cluded. It  is  the  monarch,  busy  in  the  chamber 
of  state  with  tremendous  affairs  and  not  to  be 
bothered  with  trifles.  A  stray  cat  cannot  even 
look  at  this  austere  king. 

It  is  true  that  the  regal  intellect  is  concerned 
with  Ultimates  and  Absolutes.  But  the  first 
thing  it  discovers  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a 
cosmic  view  is  that  the  illimitable  infinitude  is 
composed  of  finite  details.  The  predicament  of 
Yankee  Doodle  when  he  "couldn't  see  the  town, 
there  were  so  many  houses,"  is  the  universal 
human  plight.  But  without  those  obscuring  houses 
there  would  have  been  no  town  to  be  obscured. 
Bedposts  and  window-blinds,  stray  cats  and 
colored  clouds,  are  the  houses.  Life  is  the  town. 
It  is  irrational  to  move  amidst  the  huge  and 
chaotic  welter  of  things  that  clutter  up  existence 
without  at  least  trying  to  organize  it  into  some 
sort  of  system,  whether  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
scientist  or  the  patterns  of  the  artist.  It  is  over- 
rational  to  focus  on  the  system  until  its  items  are 
blurred  or  obliterated. 

You  may  be  a  monist  and  view  life  as  the  unit 
and  all  its  parts  as  only  fractions,  or  a  pluralist 
and  accept  the  parts  as  self-sufficient  and  life  as 
a  syndicated  aggregation.  It  matters  as  little  as 
whether  you  lean  to  a  strong  federal  government 
or  states'  rights.  What  matters  is  to  have  some 
theory  to  bind  up  the  universe  and  keep  it  from 
falling  to  pieces.  Nothing  can  be  trivial  except 
by  being  unrelated.  Every  trifle  linked  to  its 
logical  or  symbolic  connections  becomes  tre- 
mendous. 

Stray  cats!  The  pathos  of  homelessness.  Home 
the  most  fundamental  need  in  this  bleak  stark 
world.  A  need  raised  to  the  ninth  power  in  a 
creature  whose  domestication  has  prevented  it 
from  making  a  home  of  its  own  in  lair  or  nest. 
May  file  a  just  claim  on  the  earth  of  man  as  its 
inalienable  right.  Moreover,  pays  for  bed  and 
board  in  the  accredited  coinage  of  Purr.  Sup- 
plies household  with  vicarious  optimism  by  the 
spectacle  of  ineffable  feline  content,  and  incul- 
cates good  manners  through  example  of  alert 
responsiveness,   sinuous   dignity   and  unruffled 
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poise.  All  this  in  addition  to  the  saving  on  mouse- 
traps. Tangible  proof  of  well-ordered  and  happy 
family,  as  Mark  Twain  says,  is  sleek,  plump  kitty 
sunning  herself  on  the  window-sill.  The  Cat 
That  Walked  by  Himself  was  a  freak  and  came 
to  grief.  What  an  unpardonable  anomaly,  then, 
in  a  wealthy,  human  world,  flowing  with  milk 
and  frescoed  with  fish,  is  the  involuntary  wan- 
derer, the  lonely  and  hungry  cat.  Man,  smart 
man,  dressed  in  his  self -assumed  authority,  has 
made  a  fine  mess  of  his  own  affairs  and  extended 
the  sway  of  his  large  majestic  misrule  to  the 
realm  of  the  helpless  animals,  where  he  can  be 
as  capricious,  cruel,  and  irresponsible  as  old  Sete- 
bos  with  equal  impunity.  Preventable  suffering, 
even  in  the  lowly  guise  of  a  stray  cat,  is  the  least 
of  his  worries,  in  the  momentous  issues  of  his 
existence. 

Colored  clouds!     The  poignancy  of  beauty 


evanescent.  Beauty,  as  fundamental  a  need  to 
the  spirit  as  house  to  the  body.  Home  is  the 
equation  of  house  plus  beauty.  Indoor  loveli- 
ness captured,  domesticated.  Without,  free, 
panoramic,  changing  apace  through  Nature's  ex- 
haustless  dynamic  energy.  Color.  The  vivid 
glory  that  transforms  the  gray.  Drab,  the  sym- 
bol of  utter  dreariness.  Browning's  robust  vi- 
tality shown  in  his  passionate  love  of  "reds  and 
blues"  that  "were  indeed  red  and  blue."  Clouds. 
Magic  of  the  skies  and  allurements  to  fancy. 
Penitents  and  saints  to  pious  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Camels  and  weasels  to  plastic  Polonius,  baited 
by  the  satirical  rogue  Hamlet. 

Facts  and  principles,  concretes  and  abstracts. 
The  world  is  full  of  an  incredible  number  of 
things.  Yet  for  the  synthetic  mind  there  is  a 
fighting  chance  of  finding  a  place  for  everything 
and  putting  everything  in  its  place. 


Announcement 

The  members  of  the  English  Department  have 
agreed  among  themselves  to  offer  an  annual  prize 
of  fifty  dollars,  beginning  this  year  and  continuing 
so  long  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  for  the  best 
original  piece  of  literary  work  submitted  by  a 
Stanford  student.  The  intention  is  to  limit  the 
composition  to' poetry  and  to  prose,  respectively, 
in  alternate  years,  but  to  impose  no  other  restric- 
tion. Thus,  under  poetry  a  competitor  may  sub- 
mit a  sonnet,  a  lyric,  or  a  narrative  poem  of  any 
reasonable  length  ;  under  prose,  either  fiction  or 
an  essay.  Any  competitor  may  submit  compo- 
sitions of  more  than  one  type  simultaneously,  if  he 
desires.  Manuscripts  must  be  submitted,  under 
assumed  names,  on  or  before  the  first  of  May. 
The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  English  Department,  and  this 
committee  will  reserve  the  right  not  to  award  the 
prize  in  any  year  when  no  manuscript  is  deemed 
worthy  of  it. 
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Do  Stanford  Students  Think? 

(Editor's  Note:  Sometime  ago  the  editor  invited  the  faculty  members  of  the  English  Department  to  edit  an  issue  of  The  Cardinal, 
believing  that  it  would  serve  to  stimulate  interest  in  literary  activities  at  Stanford.  This,  THE  FACULTY  NUMBER,  is  the  result 
of  the  acceptance  of  th.at  invitation.) 


The  subject  of  this  article  was  suggested  by 
two  expressions  of  opinion,  one  of  them  having 
to  do  with  American  college  students  in  general, 
the  other  with  those  at  Stanford.  The  first  is 
from  an  essay  written  by  a  Chinese  student  in 
an  institution  in  southern  California,  and  may 
be  sufficiently  represented  by  the  following 
extract : 

"Within  the  academic  walls  of  America  there  is  every- 
thing but  the  academic.  Of  scholarly  habits  the  student 
has  none.  Passion  for  knowledge  is  rare;  leisure  to 
meditate  is  unknown.  He  reads  as  little  as  possible,  and 
thinks  the  least  allowable.  .  .  .  The  literature  usually 
favored  by  the  student  is  in  one  of  these  three  classes : 
snappy  stories,  the  athletic  and  sporting  pages  of  the 
daily  print,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Life. 
He  may  sometimes  read  magazine  articles  connected 
with  the  profession  he  thinks  he  will  take  up,  yet  these 
must  be  short.  He  has  no  sustained  attention.  .  .  . 
His  most  natural  occupation  appears  to  be  striving  for 
some  club,  indulging  in  college  gossip,  or  an  indefinite 
discussion  of  athletic  events,  and  alternating  between  the 
'movies'  and  dances.  In  him  intellectual  fellowship  does 
not  exist ;  in  him  you  can  find  the  ideal  of  a  'good 
fellow'  and  of  a  'star  athlete,'  but  not  that  of  a  scholar." 

The  second  opinion  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
at  Stanford  for  two  or  three  years, — a  whole- 
some and  companionable  fellow,  of  lively  tem- 
perament and  no  conspicuous  intellectual  or 
literary  interests,  except  in  the  sense  that  his 
mind  was  alert  and  curious  about  everything 
worth  while.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  he 
was  not  of  the  type  of  pale,  studious  recluse  that 


we  occasionally  find  in  the  university  community, 
nor  one  who  devoted  himself  abnormally  early 
to  the  pursuit  of  some  philosophic  or  artistic 
bent ;  otherwise,  however  admirable  his  traits, 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  his  views  on  stu- 
dent life  should  especially  concern  us.  He  said 
to  me,  one  day,  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  some 
eastern  university  to  complete  his  course,  because 
he  felt  a  need  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  stimulus  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  companionship  in  ideas, 
which  he  had  not  found  here ;  and  wanted  to 
know  where  he  would  be  certain  to  find  these 
things.  The  talk  led  me,  after  some  reflection, 
to  ask  him  to  write  out  for  me  what  he  had  said ; 
and  he  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  years  spent  in  Stanford, 
there  seems  to  be  one  thing  for  which  I  must  condemn 
the  University — for  allowing  me  to  sleep.  A  more  or 
less  troubled  sleep  it  was,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless 
a  very  deep  and  real  separation  from,  and  deadened 
interest  in,  things  of  the  outside  world,  and  even  the 
significance  of  my  own  work.  I  cannot  complain  about 
the  faculty  nor  about  most  of  the  courses  in  which 
I  was  enrolled ;  the  fault,  if  there  be  any,  must  lie  in 
the  general  atmosphere  of  campus  life.  .  .  .  During 
my  residence  at  Stanford,  I  became  entangled  in  but 
one  or  two  philosophical  discussions,  engaged  at  the 
most  in  but  five  or  six  arguments  concerning  economic 
or  political  questions,  and  was  thoroughly  frightened 
the  few  times  that  I  essayed  to  air  my  views  concern- 
ing any  phase  of  literature.  I  know  that  my  range  of 
friendship  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been ; 
nevertheless  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  fore- 
going just  about  represents  the  standard  deviation  f«-nni 
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the  current  small  talk  concerning  the  'ladies'  and  ath- 
letics. ...  I  love  Stanford,  and  admire  her  men  and 
women,  but  it  is  that  deadness  to  the  realities  of  life 
which  seems  to  have  been  present  there — and  as  a  re- 
sult present  in  me — which  I  resent.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  group  of  about  five  men,  of  whom  one  practically 
heard  nothing  (one  of  them  a  foreigner),  who  were 
reading  and  discussing  books  which  nine-tenths  of  us 
other  Stanfordites  did  not  know  were  in  existence,  and 
but  one  of  them  remains  at  the  University  this  year." 

There  are  several  kinds  of  questions  raised  by 
these  opinions.  One  is  the  often-discussed  prob- 
lem whether  the  students  of  today  are  less  in- 
tellectual in  their  interests  than  those  of  a  gener- 
ation or  two  ago ;  another,  as  raised  by  my 
student  friend,  is  how  the  students  at  other  uni- 
versities would  compare  with  those  of  Stanford. 
On  the  latter  point  I  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge, for  my  intimacy  with  eastern  students  is 
a  matter  of  twenty  years  ago.  All  I  could  do 
by  way  of  assuring  the  inquirer  was  to  say  that 
since,  at  one  of  the  larger  eastern  universities, 
he  would  find  the  student  body  multiplied  into 
many  thousands,  he  would  doubtless  make  a 
larger  actual  number  of  acquaintances  interested 
in  the  same  things  as  himself  ;  whether  a  relatively 
larger  number  than  here  is  another  question. 

As  to  the  comparison  with  students  of  other 
days,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  American  student  has  de- 
clined. On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  probably 
risen,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  comparison  of 
corresponding  groups.  As  everybody  knows,  we 
have  many  college  students  in  the  present  gener- 
ation representing  classes  and  interests  and  pur- 
poses which  had  no  connection  with  college  edu- 
cation thirty  years  ago.  In  some  communities 
practically  every  boy  or  girl  who  has  obtained 
the  necessary  high  school  credits  aspires  to  go  to 
the  university,  whether  he  wishes  to  become  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  an  electrician,  a  farmer,  or  a 
mercantile  employee.  Of  course  the  intellectual 
interests  of  some  of  these  groups  will  be  less  than 
those,  of  others,  and  if  they  go  to  college  for  a 
purely  utilitarian  purpose — such  as  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  machine,  conduct  a  dairy  farm,  or  do 
stenography  and  typewriting — many  of  them  will 
do  faithful  work  in  their  professional  courses, 
but  will  not  interest  themselves  to  cultivate  their 
minds  in  the  large.  Even  so,  they  are  perhaps 
not  likely  to  be  any  less  alive  in  intellect  than 
the  students  of  a  century  ago  who  specialized  in 
Greek  and  philosophy ;  and  I  must  say  that  some 


of  the  most  alert-minded  students  I  have  known 
were  those  fitting  themselves  for  mining  or  en- 
gineering, and  some  of  the  dullest  and  least  intel- 
ligent were  among  those  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

lint  the  main  question  is  not  whether  we  are 
better  or  worse  than  somebody  else,  but  of  what 
sort  we  are.    And  I  have  not  set  out  to  answer 
this  question  for  Stanford  students,  because  it  is 
really  one   that  a  professor  knows  compara- 
tively little  about.    It  is  not  the  thinking  habits 
of  students  in  connection  with  their  studies  that 
we  are  discussing,  but  those  outside  their  regu- 
lar university  work  ;  and  there  the  faculty  knows 
them  but  slightly.    I  certainly  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  Stanford  students  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  others  in  their  average  scholarship,  and 
if  they  do,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  faculty,  who  could 
easily  require  and  obtain  better  work  if  they 
thought  it  were  to  be  expected.    The  question 
that  interests  me  is,  whether  at  Encina  Hall  and 
Roble,  at  fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  at  the 
Union  and  the  Women's  Club  House,  the  general 
intercourse  between  friends  and  acquaintances  is 
below  the  level  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
university  community  ;  whether  there  is  a  want 
of  the  mulling  over  of  ideas,  the  friendly  argu- 
mentation on  all  subjects  under  heaven  (but  par- 
ticularly of  questions  of  politics,  sociology,  philos- 
ophy, art,  and  religion),  which  has  always  been 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  joys  and  advan- 
tages of  student  life.    Of  course  there  are  some 
students  who  are  too  dull  or  too  frivolous  to  be 
really  capable  of  such  intellectual  sport ;  we  shall 
have  them  always  with  us,  until  the  university 
discovers  some  hitherto  uninvented  method  of 
"spotting"  them  and  keeping  them  out.  And  there 
are  some  who  are  too  deadly  serious  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  professional  end  to  give  any  mental 
energy  to  anything  outside  their  own  subject. 
But,  counting  these  out,  is  the  average  Stanford 
student,  when  off  duty,  leading  a  really  thinking 
life?    Is  he  alive  to  the  thought  of  the  day,  so  as 
to  be  already  a  wide-awake  citizen  not  only  of 
the  political  commonwealth  but  of  the  common- 
wealth of  art  and  the  commonwealth  of  science 
and  the  other  commonwealths  to  which  member- 
ship in  a  university  makes  him  eligible?    Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  is  our  student  atmosphere 
such  that  a  new  member  of  the  community,  com- 
ing perhaps  from  some  raw  provincial  town  or 
some  remote  ranch  or  lumber  settlement,  is  made 
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to  feel  in  touch  with  the  great  world  of  ideas, 
because  the  new  friends  he  makes  have  come 
here  in  pursuit  of  ideas?  If  not,  then  the  finest 
faculty  in  the  world  could  not  make  Stanford 
perform  the  function  of  a  university. 

I  have  just  suggested  the  theme  of  ideas  as  a 
basis  of  friendship.    Some  who  read  this  will 
realize  at  once  what  I  mean,  and  some  perhaps 
will  wish  to  think  it  out.    My  pleasantest  college 
memory  is  connected  with  two  friends  who  used 
to  sit  up  in  my  room,  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  drinking  chocolate 
and  threshing  out  the  principal  problems  of  the 
universe.    The  same  sort  of  thing  is  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  question  we  discuss  every  little 
while,  regarding  friendship  between  students  and 
professors.    We  have  at  Stanford  no  artificial 
barriers  to  such  friendships  ;  the  only  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  stuff  to  build  them  on.  They 
are  not  made  in  the  class-room,  though  pleasant 
acquaintances  on  bo:h  sides  may  be  made  there. 
Xeither  are  they  commonly  made  at  dinners  or 
smokers,  where  either  the  student  or  the  pro- 
fessor is  thinking  that  he  must  be  sure  to  make 
the  other  comfortable  and  give  him  a  decent 
lime.  Sometimes  they  are  made  on  the  bleachers, 
if  the  professor  is  still  young  enough  to  be  keen 
about  athletics;  but  few  professors  are,  because 
athletics  is  normally  an  interest  of  youth.  Some- 
times they  are  made  in  library  or  laboratory,  if 
the  student  is  really  keen  about  literature  or  sci- 
ence ;  but  few  students  are,  in  the  same  sense 
1  that  the  mature  scholar  is.     But  ideas — ideas 
about  life,  about  the  society  one  lives  in,  about 
the  universe  into  which  one  has  been  born — are 
interesting  to  both  youth  and  age,  or  may  be. 
They  are  pretty  certain  to  be  interesting  to  a 
professor;  they  are  equally  certain  to  be  interest- 
ing to  a  student,  if  his  mind  has  waked  up  and 
begun  to  grow.    You  really  cannot  expect  a  pro- 
fessor to  be  a  friend  of  one  who  is  not  a  thinking 
person, — except  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  friend  to 
;the  tramp  to  whom  he  gives  a  cup  of  coffee.  But 
when  he  finds  someone  who  thinks, — thinks  for 
the  love  of  it,  and  not   for  quarter-units  of 
credit, —  his  heart  goes  out  to  that  someone,  all 
the  more  if  it  be  one  twenty  or  thirty  years 
younger  than  himself. 

Thinking  people  are  bound  to  be  in  the  mi- 
nority in  most  communities,  until  the  human  ani- 
mal is  further  developed  than  at  present.  But 
in  a  college  community  they  should  be  in  the 


large  majority.  I  have  not  gone  further  than  to 
raise  the  question  whether,  among  us,  they  hold 
their  own.    If  not,  why  not? 

I  have  asked  one  of  our  well-known  alumni,  and 
a  few  of  my  friends  among  the  undergraduates, 
who  I  am  certain  do  belong  to  the  thinking  class, 
to  comment  on  this  question  and  on  the  whole 
problem  I  have  raised.  It  is  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  as  I  have  already  observed,  who  are 
more  competent  to  discuss  it  than  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  For  we  professors,  though  we  may  be 
thinking  beings,  are  pretty  likely  to  be  just  a  little 
out  of  date  and  to  live  too  much  to  ourselves. 

R.  M.  A. 

I. 

WHY  SHOULD  THEY? 

It  is  impossible  to  generalize  about  the  ability 
of  any  group  "to  think"  without  being  unfair 
to  many  individuals  in  that  group.  And  probably 
no  one  has  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
mental  powers  of  other  people  at  all.  With  these 
reservations  borne  in  mind,  my  answer  to  the 
question,  "Do  Stanford  students  think?"  is  "No." 

Which  is  to  say : 

Stanford  students  do  quite  as  much  thinking  as 
those  at  other  institutions,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

They  do  quite  as  much  thinking,  I  am  sure, 
as  their  predecessors  of  twenty  years  ago. 

They  do  as  much,  or  more  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  social  groups  from  which  they  come. 

And  the  net  result  is  nevertheless  practically 
nothing.  If  I  am  any  judge,  it  holds  true  in  all 
colleges  now  as  in  the  past  that  a  small  minority 
of  the  students  does  a  large  majority  of  the  think- 
ing. They  do  it  in  spite  of  their  fellow  students ; 
they  do  it  in  spite  of  the  faculty. 

For  the  sort  of  thinking  Professor  Alden  re- 
fers to  is  an  extra-curricular  activity.  From  the 
student  the  university  demands  study ;  his  fellow 
undergraduates  demand  participation  in  their 
affairs  ;  and  only  he  himself  is  left  to  demand 
thought. 

If  this  sounds  very  pessimistic,  I  do  not  mean 
it  so.  Certainly  it  implies  no  sort  of  failure  by 
the  universities  to  fulfill  their  function.  For  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  that  "going  to  college" 
is  today  completely  divorced  from  the  pursuit  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  that  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  ideal  of  truth  of  which  students  hear 
so  little  save  in  baccalaureate  sermons.  This  is 
a  utilitarian  age,  and  the  educational  system  has 
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adapted  itself  thoroughly  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 
People  go  to  college 

(a)  to  increase  their  earning  power; 

( 1) )  to  maintain  or  augment  their  social  status 
in  the  community ; 

(c)  to  "round  themselves  off"  in  what  they 
have  been  told  is  the  proper  way. 

I  do  not  suppose  anyone  would  seriously  main- 
tain that  the  development  of  power  to  do  the  sort 
of  thinking  Professor  Alden  refers  to,  would  aid 
one  in  gaining  his  livelihood.  Indeed,  the  habit 
of  thought,  indulged  in  to  excess,  is  almost  fatal 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  place  in  our  well- 
ordered  scheme  of  things. 

As  for  social  status,  there  is  no  typical  group 
in  American  society  where  ability  to  think  is  a 
valuable  asset,  though  it  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
person  otherwise  desirable. 

When  we  come  to  the  relationship  between 
thinking  and  being  "well  rounded"  it  perhaps 
exists  in  theory  but  I  feel  sure  is  very  rare  in 
practice. 

No ;  thinking  certainly  has  no  place  in  Amer- 
ican university  life  ;  and  I  don't  see  how  the  stu- 
dent would  have  time  for  it  if  it  had.  We  would 
obviously  be  foolish  to  change  well-settled  insti- 
tutions which  are  now  satisfactory  to  nearly 
everyone,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  few  iconoclasts  whose  standards  are  certainly 
too  high  for  mortals  to  fulfill. 

Perhaps  the  solution  may  be  found  by  draining 
off  the  three  per  cent  of  goats  from  the  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  sheep  (or  whatever  the  pro- 
portions are).  Let  us  leave  the  universities  ex- 
actly as  at  present,  and  establish  Thinkatoria 
for  the  little  band  willing  to  undertake  the  high 
and  perilous  adventure  of  thought. 

Let  the  student  in  the  Thinkatorium  pay  no 
fees,  meet  no  entrance  requirements,  receive  no 
degrees.  Let  him  earn  his  way  by  three  or  four 
hours'  daily  physical  labor  in  the  Thinkatorium's 
dairy  or  vegetable  garden  or  machine  shop.  Let 
him  remain  from  year  to  year  only  on  sufferance 
of  the  faculty  members  who  know  him  best,  of 
whom  a  majority  must  agree  that  he  is  worth 
another  twelve-months'  bother.  Let  him  sit 
there  on  a  log  or  otherwise,  and  Think,  and 

Think,  and  Think  

But  I  fear  I  may  be  accused  of  growing  fan- 
tastic ;  and  fantasy  certainly  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated in  any  alumnus ! 

BRUCE  BLIVEN,  '1  1 


II. 

MORE  THAN  THEY  SEEM  TO. 

Every  European  student,  transferring  to  an 
American  college,  will  go  through  two  stages: 
in  the  first  stage  he  is  continually  startled,  both 
pleasantly  and  unpleasantly,  and  he  cannot  help 
criticising  all  the  time.  In  the  second  stage  he 
has  begun  to  feel  that  he  himself  is  part  of  the 
great  unity,  and  continuous  criticism  has  ceased. 

It  may  take  some  people  very  long  to  get 
through  the  first,  unpleasant  stage.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  Chinese  student,  quoted  above, 
had  been  in  America  when  he  wrote  his  criticising 
letter.  To  give  a  fair  opinion  about  questions  as 
asked  in  the  preceding  article,  one  has  to  feel  that 
one  is  a  part  of  the  unity. 

During  my  first  half  year  I  thought  just  about 
the  same  about  "the  American  student"  as  the 
Chinese  student  did.  I  thought  that  the  interest 
in  football  and  dancing  was  absurd,  because,  like 
him,  I  came  from  a  country  where  football  was 
unknown  and  dances  were  infrequent.  But  once  I 
had  accepted  these  interests  as  matters  of  fact,  I 
was  astonished,  over  and  over  again,  and  more 
or  less  ashamed,  to  find,  by  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  that  the  number  of  those  who 
thought  about  other  things,  perhaps  less  often  but 
certainly  much  deeper,  was  very  great.  I  would 
even  say  that  I  had  not  met  many  people  who 
showed  so  much  independence  of  thought  and 
originality,  when  one  became  intimate  with  them, 
one  by  one,  even  if  it  were  for  a  little  moment. 

It  is  very  true  that  I  have  seldom  heard  them 
give  an  exposition  of  a  theory,  but  I  have  very 
often  heard  short  remarks  and  opinions  that 
astonished  me  because  of  their  unexpectedness 
and  uncommonness. 

This  has  struck  me  more  than  anything  else, 
because  the  American  student  does  not  get  t\u 
chances  the  European  student  gets.  We  have 
been  raised  in  countries  where  the  stage,  the 
opera,  the  museum,  were  common  things,  oper 
to  all  and  visited  by  all  because  of  their  low  ad- 
mission-fees and  popularity;  the  American  stu- 
dent has,  instead  of  all  this,  only  an  expensiv< 
"movie,"  in  most  of  the  cases  I  know  of.  He  ii 
handicapped,  in  these  respects  at  least,  and  ye 
he  has  got  his  own  ideas  and  has  thought  ou 
his  own  problems  in  his  own  way.  He  can  sa; 
with  Cyrano:  Pas  monter  bien  haut  peut-etre 
metis  tout  seul!  °-  s- 
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III. 

THEY  USED  TO. 
"Down  the  long  white  road  beneath  the  moon, 
Like  good  friends  arm  in  arm,  come  memories 
Of  four  great  golden  years. 

A  cone  of  yellow  light  thrown  sharply  down 
Upon  a  table  piled  with  books,  where  men 
Philosophize,  and  smoke,  for  half  the  night 
And  melt  together  all  that  they  have,  learned." 

— Gcroid  Robinson,  Stanford,  '17. 

(Written  during  his  student  days) 

"We  have  a  program  for  a  liberal  education  in  our 
American  colleges,  but  have  adopted  a  most  illiberal 
system  of  measurement, — by  information  only.  We 
place  a  premium  on  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  the 
performance  of  mechanical  routine." — A  Stanford  pro- 
fessor, class  lecture. 

"Stanford  students  spend  their  time  criticizing  each 
other  or  dodging  criticism ;  .  .  .  everybody  is  too 
much  on  parade  here,  too  self-conscious." — A  student 
transfer  from  the  East. 

"I've  been  here  three  quarters,  and  I  know  six  fel- 
lows quite  well.  But  I  feel  like  a  dumbbell  if  I  mention 
anything  outside  of  athletics  and  queening." — A  student 
transfer  from  the  University  of  Washington. 

"Got  to  do  some  real  work  this  quarter,  so  I'm 
moving  to  Pally.  Gee,  but  I'll  miss  the  house!" — A 
student  fraternity  man. 

"Stanford  is  the  most  standardized  place  I've  ever 
seen.    The  fellow  who  thinks  or  acts  a  bit  differently 
from  the  crowd  is  labeled  freak.    One  thing  I  can't 
visualize  at  Stanford  is  a  radical  of  any  kind." — An  ob- 
,  server  from  Harvard. 

That  there  are  plenty  of  potential,  and  a  gal- 
lant minority  of  actual,  thinkers  in  the  student 
i  body  of  Stanford  at  the  present  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  evidence  about  me.    That  there 
■  should  be  a  great  many  more  of  the  latter  class, 
.  that  there  is  verily  "a  want  of  the  mulling  over 
of  ideas,  the  friendly  argumentation  on  all  sub- 
jects under  heaven,"  I  recognize.   That  there  are 
three  outstanding  causes  for  the  present  poverty 
of  "friendships  based  on  ideas  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas"  at  Stanford,  I  submit. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  when  Gerry 
Robinson  wrote  the  poem  I  have  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  he  unconsciously  penned  the 
swan-song  of  something  that  in  the  American 
student  mind  of  at  least  four  college  generations 
died  with  the  war :  the  enthusiastic  idealizing  of 
life,  the  happy  faith  in  the  importance  of  the  de- 
cisions and  ideals  arrived  at  in  college.  The  men 
of  '17,  '18,  '19  and  '20,  with  four  or  three  or 
two  "great  golden  years"  behind  them,  left  their 
"tables  piled  with  books"  and  were  plunged  into 


innumerable  kaleidoscopic  aspects  of  the  war. 
And  even  those  who  got  no  further  than  a  train- 
ing camp  in  the  next  state,  came  back  less  with 
a  new  viewpoint  than  with  a  new  and  tragic  lack 
of  viewpoint ;  with  an  uncannily  mature  uncer- 
tainty and  skepticism,  in  place  of  the  old  naive 
sureness;  with  the  noncommittal  suspended  judg- 
ments of  the  thirties  substituted  overnight  for  the 
healthy  impudent  convictions  of  the  early  twen- 
ties. These  men  still  form  the  majority  of  upper- 
classmen,  and  are  consequently  still  the  most  in- 
fluential section  of  the  student  body,  in  Stanford 
as  in  most  American  universities.  They  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  friendly  exchange 
of  philosophic  or  semi-philosophic  ideas  on  "all 
subjects  under  heaven"  at  least  in  part  because 
they  have  a  sharp  sense  of  the  futility  of  such 
discussions,  and  have  a  fairly  definite  feeling  that 
the  forces  that  govern  the  world  are  unfortunately 
not  at  all  related  to  idealistic  undergraduate  pro- 
grams for  the  advance  of  civilization.  Many  of 
them  have  been  at  grips  with  realities  that  make 
idealistic  theorizing  a  "kid's  game,"  and  which 
do  not  conduce  to  the  old  facile  plans  for  bettering 
the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  the  uppermost  tendencies 
and  forces  in  campus  life  of  the  moment  are  di- 
rected, to  more  than  a  usual  degree,  away  from, 
rather  than  towards,  intellectual  stimulus  and 
comradeship.  The  increasingly  inflexible  and 
centripetal  character  of  the  Stanford  student- 
housing  system  is  producing  its  inevitable  effect. 
Instead  of  flexible  and  fluid  living  conditions,  with 
opportunity  and  necessity  for  constant  new  asso- 
ciations and  acquaintanceships  among  us,  we  have 
a  system  the  most  notable  feature  of  which  is  a 
series  of  competitive  self-supporting  student 
hotels  which  are  compelled  to  devote  their  en- 
ergies primarily  to  economic  self-preservation. 
The  original  fine  ideal  of  fraternity  and  sorority 
life,  that  of  selective  congenial  groups,  is  un- 
naturally mated  to  the  function  of  self-sustaining 
economic  groups. 

In  the  third  place,  the  quarter  system  has  auto- 
matically eliminated  leisure  from  the  program  of 
the  "all-round"  student,  for,  paradoxically 
enough,  only  the  bespectacled  "grind,"  with  no 
interests  outside  of  textbooks,  has  any  spare  time  ! 
A  man  who  keeps  up  with  his  Niagara  of  routine 
assignments,  takes  any  part  in  any  man-size 
activity,  follows  athletics  a  bit,  and  queens  a  bit — 
who  in  short  is  a  normal  chap — is  "up  to  the 
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ears"  in  a  life  of  that  intense,  ready-made  activity 
which  is  acknowledged  to  he  the  slow  death  of 
reflective  thinking.  D.  H.  a. 

IV. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  ALLOWED  TO. 

I  think  that  anyone  acquainted  with  Stanford 
would  accept  the  statements  quoted  in  the  edi- 
torial as  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  our  col- 
lege life.  An  intellectual  atmosphere,  if  by  this 
we  mean  a  general  humanistic  interest,  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  exist.  This  condition,  which 
I  am  led  to  believe  is  general  in  American  uni- 
versities, is  probably  a  direct  expression  of  our 
national  character  and  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions. Without  attempting  to  treat  the  problem 
in  the  comprehensive  way  that  it  deserves,  I  may 
mention  three  reasons  that  taken  together  seem 
to  me  to  partially  explain  the  intellectual  stag- 
nation of  student  life. 

1.  The  society  from  which  our  students  come 
is  without  a  cultural  tradition.  Parents  rear  their 
children  in  ignorance  of  the  classic  literature  and 
thought  of  the  race.  What  sweetness  and  light 
we  have  is  spread  over  society  in  so  thin  a  layer 
that  it  cannot  well  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  in 
our  universities. 

2.  The  student's  natural  indifference  to  po- 
litical, economic,  and  philosophical  problems  is 
seldom  modified  in  the  process  of  his  formal  edu- 
cation, because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
teacher's  freedom  of  expression.  The  most  stir- 
ring movements  of  our  time  produce  only  faint 
echoes  in  the  monastic  halls  of  our  universities. 
The  responsibility  for  this  condition  rests  not 
primarily  with  university  administrations,  but 
with  the  society  upon  which  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  dependent  for  financial  sup- 
port. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  regenera- 
tion of  intellectual  life  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out fundamental  changes  in  the  university  sys- 
tem itself.  The  student's  interest  in  the  world  of 


ideas  must  be  accompanied  by  an  interest  in  his 
line  of  study.  The  present  system  makes  such  an 
interest  difficult,  and,  in  the  average  case,  almost 
impossible.  The  elaborate  and  formal  machinery 
that  has  been  devised  for  checking  up  the  stu- 
dent's work  discriminates  against  his  intellectual 
initiative.  Department  requirements,  compulsory 
class  attendance,  and  (most  inimical  of  all)  quar- 
terly grading,  combine  to  prevent  him  from 
developing  and  acting  upon  judgments  of  his 
own,  and  break  up  the  natural  continuity  of  his 
thought.  The  inevitable  end  of  this  process  is 
a  colorless  uniformity.  The  university,  in  so  far 
as  it  had  developed  this  formalistic  tendency,  is  a 
factory  for  the  quick  and  cheap  production  oi 
types,  rather  than  a  school  for  the  development 
of  thinking  individuals. 

The  rigidity  of  the  university  system  encour- 
ages the  development  of  a  narrow  academic  typ< 
of  instructor.  The  aim  of  this  functionary  seem: 
to  be  the  presentation  of  knowledge  in  a  general 
ized  and  elementary  form.  He  forgets  that  th< 
essential  purpose  of  education  is  the  training  o 
the  mind.  I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  b; 
quoting  the  following  keen  if  one-sided  state 
ment  of  a  foreign  critic.  The  passage  is  takei 
from  a  review  of  the  third  volume  of  Dunning' 
work  on  political  theory  in  a  leading  British  liter 
ary  journal : 

"The  fact  is  that  Professor  Dunning  has  written 
typical  American  professorial  work,  and  that  is  an  es 
sentially  different  thing  from  a  real  book  on  his  subjecl 
It  means  that  he  is  laborious,  as  a  rule  accurate,  replet 
with  bibliographies,  and  armed  cap-a-pie  in  quotation; 
But  it  means  also  that  he  always  analyzes  and  never  in 
terprets.  His  judgments  are  commonplace  judgment: 
and  radical  thought  does  not  put  him  in  a  good  tempe: 
He  mistakes  chronological  sequence  for  historical  intei 
pretation.  He  thinks  that  he  has  explained  where,  i 
fact,  he  has  merely  summarized.  .  .  .  There  is  at 
sent  that  sense  of  values  which  if  clearly  present  in  til 
writer's  mind  could  make  a  book  such  as  this  is  a  mir 
of  political  wisdom.  As  it  is,  little  more  is  offered  to  i 
than  an  elaborate  guide  to  university  examinations." 

R.  H.  B. 


A  Balcony  Scene 


H. 

[A  cwrtained-off  box  in  the  Curtain  Theatre, 
London,  on  an  autumn  afternoon  in  1597.  Four 
straight-backed  chairs  face  toward  the  open  cur- 
tain at  the  rear,  through  which  can  be  seen  only 
the  "hut"  of  the  theatre  against  the  sky.  A  beau- 
teous Youth  and  a  dark  Lady  sit  looking  through 
the  curtain.  After  a  brief  pause,  a  voice  from  the 
stage  beyond  may  be  heard.] 

THE  VOICE 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 
But  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window 
breaks  ? 

It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon 

Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief 

That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 

LADY 

,  Pray,  close  the  curtain.    [The  Youth  docs  so, 

and  the  Lady  comes  forward,  somewhat  excited.] 
\  I  will  not  listen  to  this  pouring  out  of  his  love.  Is 

it  not  enough  that  he  will  shower  me  with  sonnets  ? 

Must  he  have  out  his  heart  for  every  cobbler  and 

tinker's  wench  to  gape  at? 

youth 

They  will  never  guess.  Even  the  sonnets  that  he 
makes  for  you  and  for  me,  which  have  been  much 
passed  about  among  his  friends,  some  take  to  be 
no  other  than  flights  of  fancy. 

LADY 

ls't  possible  ? 

YOUTH 

And  those  who  will  have  it  that  there  is  some 
"dark  lady"  and  some  "beauteous  youth"' — bless 
the  mark ! — have  named  in  my  hearing  a  dozen  at 
3dd  times,  but  all  guesses  were  wide.  There  are 
many  who  would  give  a  pretty  penny  to  know  who 
we  two  are. 

LADY 

He  hath  told  no  one,  nor  ever  will.  Yet  he  takes 
out  little  care  to  conceal  it.  He  writes  now  a 
xagedy  of  love — as  his  last  was  a  comedy  of 
Viendship  

YOUTH 

Aherein  anyone  might  see  that  he  set  himself 
<~>rth  as  the  melancholy  Antonio,  who  would 
pledge  his  very  heart  for  his  gay  and  frivolous 
oung  friend. 


D.  G. 

LADY 

The  which  is  no  other  than  yourself.  And  now, 
while  the  lover  is  speaking  to  the  lady  on  her  bal- 
cony, he  who  set  that  love  in  words  will  glance  his 
eye  from  behind  the  arras  to  the  balcony  here — to 
the  curtained  box  he  provided  for  us. 

YOUTH 

Where  before,  none  but  the  nobility  have  sat.  He 
will  indeed  wish  to  know  how  we,  above  all  others, 
receive  his  new  piece. 

LADY 

Wherefore  I  had  the  curtain  shut  when  a  love 
scene  threatened  !  When  he  asks  me  of  this  scene 
— for  on  it,  I  know,  he  set  a  special  value — I  will 
tell  him  that  I  did  not  mark  it. 

YOUTH 

You  will  ever  be  perverse.  Is  it  why  he  loves 
you  so  near  to  madness  ? 

LADY 

I  cannot  away  with  my  perversity,  whoever  may 
love  me  for  it.    But  it  offends  you  ? 

YOUTH 

Nay  ;  I  would  I  also  had  such  a  shield  against  him 
when  he  turns  the  heat  of  his  affection  full  upon 
me. 

LADY 

He  demands  too  much. 

YOUTH 

Sometimes  he  is  like  a  god  but  newly  stepped 
down  from  Olympus.  I  am  but  mortal.  I  can- 
not kindle  with  his  flames — though  I  love  him 
well. 

LADY 

And  I.  But,  like  you,  I  am  young,  and,  like  you, 
careless.  Indeed,  la,  I'm  but  a  bit  of  a  hoyden 
when  all's  said.  When  the  fury  of  his  passion  is 
on  him  I  can  but  marvel  and  stand  silent.  I 
would  fain  rise  to  his  ecstasy  of  love  ;  but  I  cannot 
compass  it. 

YOUTH 

Lady,  you  put  comfort  in  my  heart  in  the  room  of 
despair.  He  will  write  me  sonnet  upon  sonnet 
complaining  of  my  lack  of  love  for  him,  making 
a  mountain  of  sadness  out  of  some  small  or 
fancied  slight;  and  I — what  can  I  do?  I  love 
him  as  any  youth  may  love  his  father  or  his 
brother  ;  but  beyond  my  nature  and  my  years  I 
cannot. 
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LADY 

Why  must  we  try?  O,  it  hath  stirred  me  to  the 
soul  when  I  have  had  a  sonnet  of  him,  or  a  look 
from  his  eyes  with  that  haunting  loneliness  in 
them  

YOUTH 

His  soul-hunger — I  have  seen  it — it  is  terrible. 

LADY 

Ay  ;  but  there  is  something  in  my  heart  also  that 
is  not  satisfied.  I  am  o'erwhelmed  by  the  ocean 
of  his  love.  I  would  laugh  with  this  one  and  that, 
and  frolic  with  another.  I  wish  not  to  be  ever  the 
prize  and  object  of  the  greatest  love  ever  lavished 
upon  woman — the  love  of  the  greatest  heart  that 
ever  beat.  [She  goes  to  the  curtain  and  looks 
out.) 

YOUTH 

I  know  now  how  it  comes  that  he  loves  you.  But 
why  am  /  

LADY 

You  are  strangely  beautiful. 

YOUTH 

[Indignant]  He  makes  a  woman  of  me.  I  am 
not  flattered  by  his  sonnets  of  my  girlish  grace  ! 

LADY 

It  is  not  from  so  frivolous  a  matter  that  his  vast 
love  for  you  could  spring.  Your  soul  is  an  even 
match  for  your  fair  face. 

YOUTH 

You  say  so,  madam. 

LADY 

And  you  lack  not  a  man's  spirit. 

YOUTH 

Nay,  but  I  lack  the  mightiness  of  his. 

LADY 

And  may.  To  me  you  are  the  sweeter  welcome. 
I  grow  weary  of  the  insistent  demands  of  a  bound- 
less love.  I  am  as  weary  of  the  "blackness"  he 
commends  in  me  as  you  of  your  bright  beauty. 
We  are  fellows  of  each  other,  but  not  of  him. 


YOUTH 

Lady,  I  may  not  listen  to  your  words.  It  were 
disloyal.    Whither  are  we  tending? 

LADY 

Nay,  I  know  not. 

YOUTH 

He  would  not  rest  till  he  had  made  us  known  each 
to  other. 

LADY 

And  from  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting  he 
taught  us  each  to  see  the  other  with  his  eyes. 
Why  hath  he  done  this  thing? 

YOUTH 

He  hath  taught  us  two  to  love.    [He  kisses  her] 

LADY 

Alas,  we  have  traveled  far  in  a  brief  space.  What 
will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  It  will  be  matter  for 
more  sonnets,  I  warrant,  when  it  is  known.  Goes 
this  love  scene  of  his  coining  still  forward  ?  [She 
goes  tozvard  the  curtain  of  the  box.] 

YOUTH 

If  they  speak  still  of  love,  I  am  much  i'  tlr  mood 
to  hear  them — poor  transient  shapes  of  fancy 
though  they  be.  For  ours,  the  briefest  interval, 
beseech  you.    [He  takes  her  hand.] 

LADY 

[Glancing  out.]  'Twill  be  over  anon.  Let  us 
mark  the  close  of  it.  [She  puts  aside  the  curtain. 
A  voice  from  the  stage  beyond  may  be  heard.] 

A  VOICE 

Good-night,  good-night!    Parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow 

That  I  shall  say  good-night  till  it  be  morrow. 

THE  VOICE  FIRST  HEARD 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast ! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
[The  Lady  lets  fall  the  curtain  on  the  play  be- 
yond;  then  the  forward  curtain  shuts  her  from 
view  forever.] 


Appearances 

•  W.  H.  C., 
I. 

Forty  Middle-Aged  Men 

Forty  middle-aged  men, 
Men  with  furrowed  cheeks  and  foreheads  cross-lined  with  care, 
Sitting  in  council  together  under  a  high  white  ceiling, — 

Snow  piling  high  without, — 
Solemn  earnest  teachers  with  grey-flecked  hair, 
Counseling  hour  after  hour  on  the  proper  tone  of  the  college, 

Earnestly  thinking,  earnestly  talking. — • 

Can  woman's  soft  hand 
Only  this  morning  have  fondled  those  weathered  foreheads  and  cheeks? 

Have  those  deliberate  lips 
Only  recently  touched  the  tender  lips  of  women  and  children  ? — 

But  here  among  them  sit  I, 
One  of  them,  seeming  thoughtful  as  they, 
Sharing  their  thought  and  their  speech ; 
Yet  between  the  words  of  debate  my  soul  ponders  the  words  of  a  poem ; 

Over  the  snow-flecked  heads 

My  eyes  that  look  counsel-wise 
See  a  woman's  fair  face  and  her  brilliant,  soulful,  brown  eyes  ; — 

Such  the  deception  of  seeming  ! 
Under  the  furrowed,  passionless,  care-lined  surface 

Such  the  pursuits  of  the  soul ! 

II. 

Lucent  Mam 
Quam  Abrahae  promisisti  ct  semini  ejus. 

The  great  cathedral  full ! 
On  the  front  bench  alone, 
Beyond  the  purple  cord  that  sought  to  bar 

The  non-elect, 

Sits  Abraham's  seed, 

Declarative 

The  clear  brown  skin,  arched  nose,  black,  wavy  hair. 

Inquiring,  challenging  he  turns 

A  critical  eye  upon  the  ceremony. 
Meanwhile  the  gentle  choir  and  ponderous  organ 
Rehearse  the  Requiem,  Dies  Irae,  and  Sanctus, 

And  celebrate  the  Holy  Light 
"Which  Thou  didst  promise  unto  Abraham's  seed." 

Who  then  shall  say  him  Nay  ? 
Does  he  not  drink  all  beauty,  sense  all  truth  ? 

Is  not  the  promise  true? 


Ravenna  and  the  Dante  Centenary 


J.  S.] 

The  region  of  the  Po  reminds  one  of  California, 
being  a  quite  flat  valley,  the  snow-covered  Alps 
on  one  side,  the  green  Apennines  on  the  other, 
and  through  the  midst  a  wide  turbid  river  crawl- 
ing' around  sand-bars.  With  its  towered  cities 
and  white  villages,  its  lines  of  poplars,  and  its 
vineyards  and  fields  of  corn,  it  is  what  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  may  be  when  they 
have  been  longer  settled.  In  the  corner  where 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  curves  to  its  gradual 
meeting  with  the  sea  stands  Ravenna,  a  reserved 
and  tortuous  town  with  the  shabby  splendor  usual 
in  Italy.  The  houses  express  themselves  in 
planted  courts  within  ;  outside,  their  white  walls 
border  streets  so  narrow  that  the  traveler  some- 
times pictures  himself  mashed  against  them  as  a 
motor-car  lurches  by.  The  buildings  are  of  brick 
or  stucco,  the  oldest  of  brick,  all  brown  and  worn 
and  dusty.  The  city  is  too  large  for  its  popula- 
tion, and,  being  off  the  main  lines  of  travel,  dozes 
through  the  centuries.  "Ravenna  e  ana  citta 
morta,"  say  the  Italians. 

On  entering  any  one  of  a  half-score  of  buildings 
one  is  face  to  face  with  its  past.    There  is  more 
Byzantine  art  in  Ravenna  than  in  Constantinople, 
and  more  early  Christian  art  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  than  in  Rome.    In  the  churches  the  light 
filters  through  windows  glazed  with  slabs  of  ala- 
baster, and  lies  on  walls  fifteen  centuries  old; 
walls  covered  with  marquetry,  stripes  and  slabs  of 
marble  and   porphyry,   white   and  orange  and 
purple  ;   walls  covered  with  mosaics  of  the  time 
of  Justinian  or  Belisarius,  archaic  figures  stiffly 
posed,  with  small  heads  and  large  eyes,  proces- 
sions of  white  and  muffled  ecclesiastics  carrying 
reliquaries  or  altar-vessels,  bedizened  emperors 
and  empresses,  rich  and  dim,  yet  glowing  with  the 
everlasting  freshness  of  mosaic.    In  the  yellow 
marble  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  was  formerly  a 
mummy  said  to  be  that  of  this  empress  herself ; 
there  she  sat  on  her  throne  in  her  imperial  robes 
for  eleven  hundred  years,  till  it  was  all  burned  up 
by  a  candle  thrown  in  by  profane  urchins.  The 
church  and  baptistry  of  the  Arians  carry  one's 
thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  the  chief  intellec- 
tual concern  of  man  was  the  first  crystallizing  of 
Christian  theology.    To  this  city,  ancient  already, 
the  Roman  emperor  had  come  early  in  the  fifth 


\  T. 

century  to  escape  Alaric,  and  here  he  continued  to 
rule;  Theodoric  the  Goth  ruled  here,  and  was 
served  by  Boethius  the  philosopher,  "the  last  of 
the  Romans" ;  here  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
century  the  exarchs  ruled  the  Western  Empire 
under  the  authority  of  Constantinople.  Here, 
nine  hundred  years  after  the  emperor  had  moved 
his  capital,  came  Dante  as  an  exile,  and  here  lie  his 
bones.  There  was  no  America  for  two  hundred 
years  after  Dante's  coming,  but  he  came  to  a  city 
almost  as  aged  as  it  is  now. 

In  the  middle  of  last  September  Ravenna  was 
no  longer  a  dead  city,  but  was  crowded  with  thou- 
sands from  far  and  near.    It  was  the  focus  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  world,  which  turned  for  the 
moment  from  other  things  to  commemorate  the 
six   hundredth   anniversary   of   Dante's  death. 
Our  American  Senate,  not  given  to  musing  over 
the  past,  had  sent  its  felicitations  to  the  Italian 
people  ;  the  delegates  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
session  at  Geneva  stood  up  and  listened  to  eloquent 
speeches  in  honor  of  the  great  man  who  so  long 
ago  had  the  vision  of  a  universal  state  and  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race.    But  in  Ravenna 
there  was  little  pageantry  and  much  confusion. 
There  were  parades,  personally-conducted  tours  of 
the  churches,  meetings,  speeches,  a  luncheon,  and 
a  "Vermouth  d'onore",  which  looked  better  than 
it  tasted.    But  there  were  no  great  imposing  pro- 
cessions, spectacles,  dramatic  performances.  The 
church  was  allowed  no  prominent  part,  perhaps 
for  fear  of  such  anti-clerical  demonstrations  as 
had  disturbed  Rome  shortly  before.    Nor  were 
there  any  great  gatherings  of  men  notable  in 
literature  or  art.    That  uneasy  spirit  D'Annunzio 
excused  his  absence  by  writing  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to   be  there;   his   "11011   sono  dcgno", 
whether  sincere  or  not,  some  thought  the  truest 
word  he  ever  wrote.    The  king  was  not  there. 
There  was  little  of  the  dignity  and  splendor  whicli 
one  would  expect  at  the  commemoration  of  a  chiei 
national  hero.    When  the  mayors  of  Ravenna 
Rome  and  other  cities  spoke  from  tapestry-hun^ 
balconies  in  the  public  square,  they  appealed  anc 
pleaded  for  national  unity  of  spirit.    What  lingen 
in  the  memory  is  the  throngs  of  olive-clad  soldiers 
the  skulking  figures  of  socialists,  and  the  crowd: 
of    Fascisti.    These,  who    are   the  "Americar 
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Legion"  of  Italy,  sometimes  support  the  govern- 
ment not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  provoke  rows 
with  the  socialists  which  must  be  controlled  by  the 
military.  Ravenna  was  pervaded  by  bands  of 
Fascisti  from  many  towns,  vigorous  young  fellows 
with  a  springy  walk,  in  Garibaldi  red  shirts,  or 
black  shirts  with  red  bands,  with  waving  fuzzy 
hair,  singing  their  songs  with  snap  and  discipline. 
Every  now  and  then  the  traveler  would  see  a  vio- 


lent fight,  with  soldiers  looking  on  to  see  that  it 
did  not  go  beyond  rifling  pockets  for  incrim- 
inating evidence,  or  punching  heads.  The  poet 
and  scholar  and  thinker  lay  in  his  golden  marble 
tomb  in  the  ancient  imperial  city,  while  the  form- 
less life  of  the  new  state  surged  and  battled  about 
him,  the  life  of  that  new  state  which  is  develop- 
ing new  traditions  and  purposes  quite  strange  to 
him. 


Spenser's 


Soliloquy 


On  seeing  a  vision  of  a  twentieth  century  college  class 
in  "The  Faerie  Queene." 

My  fashion  of  depeicting  life  it  seems 

Is  ill  avised,  and  my  world  of  Truth 

And  Errour  human-guis'd  a  realme  of  dreames, 

A  painted  forgery  all  too  uncouth. 

So  mought  it  bee.    Full  well  I  weet,  in  sooth, 

That  when  before  the  myrrhour  of  the  mind 

Passeth  our  pageantry  of  joy  and  ruth 

It  doth  therein  its  actual  self  not  find  : 

Naught  but  a  blubberd  ymage  waveringly  outlined. 

Nathelesse  e'en  now  before  their  very  eyne 
The  merveilous  procession  doth  goe ; 
The  human  so  confused  with  divyne 
That  uneath  one  fro  other  they  may  know. 
Wily  old  Mammon  maketh  glittering  show  ; 
Gratious  Medina  treads  her  measur'd  way ; 
In  borrow'd  geare  stalks  Braggadochio  ; 
Belphcebe's  loveliness  embraves  bright  day ; 
Furious  Pyrochles  rages,  hungering  for  prey. 

And  if  they  clearly  saw,  they  would  perceive 
That  Temperaunce  still  goes  on  perlous  quest. 
The  winsome  Bower  of  Bliss  he  must  bereave 
Lest  puissaunce  of  knights  be  all  deprest. 
So  sweet  is  false  Acrasia's  snowy  brest, 
Brave  Youth  needs  keep  stern  Reason  as  his  guide 
And  give  obeysaunce  to  his  high  behest, 
If  he  would  friendship  hold  with  Peace  and  Pride 
And  win  faire  Heavenly  Beauty  for  his  spirit's 


Bride. 


Comparative  Impressions  of  Stanford  1 

r-r,  ,•  „,rn,hrr*  nf  thc  Enalish  staff  were  invited  to  make  some  comparison  of  the  Stanford  atmosphere  with 

thatlof  o^coUegTT^  Mre-    >™  °>  thcm  °f  thc 

Middle  West,  thc  third  a  woman's  college  in  the  East.\ 


I. 


In  noting  what  1  find  distinctive  about  Stanford, 
1  must  first  of  all  apply  to  her  the  adjectives  I 
have  come  to  apply  to  California:  fascinating, 
romantic,  and  hospitable.    Much  of  the  fascina- 
tion lies  in  the  country  and  climate,  but  much  lies 
also  in  the  campus  and  the  quadrangle.  Cali- 
fornia is  so  prodigal  of  land  that  a  newcomer,  to 
whom  a  campus  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  is  large,  is 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  Stanford  "Farm." 
The  mile-long  approach  to  the  quadrangle,  lined 
with  kempt  and  unkempt  palms,  through  a  grove 
of  deliciously  careless  eucalypti,  is  itself  romance; 
and  irresistible  is  the  view  as  one  walks  up  it :  the 
varicolored  mosaics  of  the  church  facade,  the  dark 
mountains  beyond,  and  the  constant  brightness  of 
the  blue  above.    The  quadrangles  breathe  ro- 
mance.   The  arcades  transport  me;   the  whole 
architecture  of  the  campus,  in  its  unity  and  restful 
colors,  is  as  charming  as  a  pretty  woman  and 
equally  as  fascinating. 

The  hospitality  of  the  faculty,  both  in  attitude 
and  in  act,  impressed  me  very  much,  more  here 
than  anywhere  else.  A  friendly  warmth  is  m 
their  handshake.  The  generous  welcome  of  the 
individual  members  whom  I  have  met  is  gratify- 
ing; it  makes  me  feel  at  home,  and  I  am  thankful. 

The  attitude  of  the  students  is  .somewhat 
similar.  The  custom  of  the  men  to  greet  student 
and  faculty  alike  with  a  "hello,"  in  passing,  be- 
speaks a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  is  distinctive  of 
the  Stanford  campus.  The  custom  of  refraining 
from  smoking  on  the  quadrangle  shows  respect 
for  the  university;  but  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the 
Library  steps,  and  behold,  there  sits,  with  pipe  or 
cigarette,  in  perfect  peace,  the  eminent  "rough." 
The  custom  of  prohibiting  women  and  freshmen 
from  using  the  Law  steps  finds  it  fellow  in  many 
colleges :  "Rough's  Day"  surely  belongs  to  Stan- 
ford alone.  There  is  abundant  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  one's  fellow-students— or  is  the  rough 
superstitious  ?— how  else  would  he  leave  his  books 
over-night,  over  week-end,  on  the  window-ledges 
of  the  buildings  of  the  outer  quadrangle? 

The  classes  are  well  organized  and  feel  their 
rank ;  for  a  freshman  is  not  long  one  before  he 
knows  it.    Sometimes  I  think  too  much  is  de- 


manded of  him.    In  no  other  college  that  I  know 
must  he  concentrate  twenty-seven  hours  on  the 
building  of  a  funeral  pyre  and  additional  hours  on 
the  decorating  of  hall  or  gymnasium  for  dances. 
In  dress,  the  Stanford  "rough"  is  probably  unique. 
In  many  colleges  it  is  the  custom  for  the  "boiler- 
makers"  to  wear  "cords";  but  as  Stanford  calls 
itself  "The  Farm,"  the  men  probably  feel  justified 
in  wearing  whatever  brings  them  closest  to  the 
soil.    Fortunately,  the  women  do  not  wear  ging- 
ham wrappers  and  poke-bonnets.    The  antipathy 
of  the  men  toward  the  women  is  more  pronounced 
than  I  have  known  it  elsewhere  ;  but  as  elsewhere, 
their  attitude  is  more  in  seeming  than  in  being. 
And  certain  of  them  have  a  fatherly  solicitude  for 
bachelor  instructors,  for  they  have  warned  me  to 
keep  away  from  Roble  Bridge  and  the  Cactus 
Gardens. 

By  closing  the  Library  on  Saturday  evenings, 
does  the  University  declare  a  night  off  ? 

Stanford  is,  indeed,  enticing.  It  is  a  homelike 
place  ;  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiel 
and  content.  A-  B- 

II. 

When,  after  having  attended  a  mid-western  anc 
an  eastern  school,  I  came  to  Stanford  to  com 
plete  my  graduate  work,  I  was  impressed  by  th< 
fact  that  in  atmosphere  and  in  certain  physica 
aspects  Stanford  was  "different."  Certain  of  in; 
acquaintances  from  the  East  in  fits  of  nostalgi; 
called  it  "Stanford  provincialism."  I  was  not  s< 
sure. 

Residence  at  the  "Farm"  during  a  year  and 
half  left  me  rather  certain  that  the  difference  wa 
that  sort  of  difference  that  we  recognize  as  indi 
viduality— if  a  group  can  be  said  to  have  individu 
ality_and  that  in  spirit  and  in  body  Stanford  wa: 
more  than  most  western  institutions,  self-cor 
tained.  Her  traditions  were  her  own  tradition: 
Student  customs  were  unlike  those  of  oths 
schools.  She  was  not  ashamed  to  follow  her  ow 
ideals  and  to  be  herself. 

I  fancied  that  this  spirit  had  its  exemplificatio 
in  the  refusal  of  the  university  authorities  to  1 
impressed  with  mere  numbers,  and  their  insistent 
upon  those  high  standards  of  scholarship  th; 
make  Stanford  known  throughout  the  world. 
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thought  I  saw  in  Stanford's  adherence  to  Rugby 
football  and  the  moderate  coaching  staff  then  em- 
ployed a  refusal  on  her  part  to  be  stampeded  into 
doing  things  just  because  Yale  and  Harvard  were 
doing  them.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion that  I  was  able  to  intimate  to  my  eastern 
friends  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  product  of  a 
spirit  and  a  breed  from  which  more  of  his  incom- 
parable kind  were  to  come. 

It  was  but  natural  that  I  should  look  upon  the 
passing  of  Rugby  as  a  certain  partial  surrender  of 
Stanford  individuality.  Yet  the  move  seemed 
absolutely  forced  by  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
circumstances. 

Of  late  years  a  stadium  craze  has  swept  over  the 
country.  Starting  with  Harvard  and  Yale  (who 
needed  stadiums),  the  epidemic  has  spread  until 
I  know  of  one  mid-western  school,  whose  football 
crowds  have  never  exceeded  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand,  that-  is  building  a  concrete  stadium  of 
fifty-thousand  capacity.  There  are  poverty- 
stricken  students  in  that  school  who  have  signed 
notes  in  large  denominations  to  supply  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  is  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  undertaking.  Most  stadiums 
are  full  to  capacity  only  once  a  year.  This 

\  stadium  will  not  be  full  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 
Rut  it  was  being  done  "in  the  large  universities," 
and  that,  of  course,  is  the  all-conclusive  argument 
in  any  movement  "in  the  forward  march  of  the 
institution."  When  one  reads  in  the  newspapers 
that  X  University  is  determined  to  build  a  stadium 
"larger  than  that  planned  at  Ohio  State"  (the 
rival  school ) ,  one  ceases  to  wonder  as  to  the  source 
of  the  national  hysteria  underlying  the  competition 

;  in  naval  construction. 

Stanford  has  displayed  again  her  spirit  of  indi- 
viduality in  the  building  of  her  own  bowl,  both  in 
the  amazing  style  of  construction  which  made  pos- 
sible a  beautiful  and  enduring  stadium  at  a  low 
cost,  and  in  the  temperateness  that  limited  her  to 
a  stadium  commensurate  with  her  needs.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  will  continue  to  be 
herself  in  the  proposed  plans  to  build  up  a  football 
-ystem  that  will  "beat  the  world,"  or  whether  she 
will  be  stampeded  into  being  "like  other  big  uni- 
versities." Will  she  maintain  her  scholarship 
standards,  for  example,  on  their  present  impartial 
plane,  or  will  she  find  herself  reluctantly  sub- 
scribing to  the  sentiment  of  the  student  who,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  a  few  of  his  fellows,  recom- 
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mended  to  the  Scholarship  Committee  a  lenient 
attitude  toward  the  athletes  of  the  university? 

J.  G.  E. 

III. 

Really,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  things.  If  a  little  college  in  a  York  State 
valley  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Cayuga  were  only  a 
memory  and  nothing  more,  if  Stanford  were 
simply  a  delightful  interlude  to  life,  how  coolly  I 
could  balance  one  day  with  another — a  star  for  a 
star,  broad  weeks  of  sunlight  and  dim,  cloud- 
patterned  seasons,  the  palm  and  the  pine ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  Something 
of  freedom  of  spirit  left  for  a  hostage  to  the  years, 
a  little  added  to  the  stature  of  thought  in  the  quiet 
days  there  by  the  lake  and  here  again  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hills,  and  the  texture  of  the  whole 
of  life  richly  changed.  Now,  even  in  that  same 
chilly,  scrutinizing  spirit,  such  fabric  cannot  be 
weighed ;  it  ought  scarcely  to  be  looked  at  curi- 
ously.   I  shall  make  few  comparisons. 

Stanford  is  by  nature  a  country  university,  but 
it  is  at  least  suburban  in  contrast  with  the  rustic 
remoteness  of  Wells  College.  Thirty  miles  by 
slow  train  from  the  nearest  city,  the  tiny  village 
of  Aurora-on-Cayuga  is  vastly  secluded  in  a 
region  of  woods  and  farms.  A  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  lake  shore,  this  particular  mile  and 
a  half  of  country  road  lingers  for  a  while  between 
two  rows  of  houses,  most  of  them  large,  set  back 
in  wide  lawns,  with  a  great  many  elms  and  maples 
about.  At  one  point,  several  dull,  brick- faced 
buildings  occur  close  together  and  close  to  the 
sidewalk.  These  are  the  five  or  six  stores,  the 
post  office,  and  the  Wayside  Inn.  Except  for 
some  true  villagers  who  serve  these,  and  the  few 
inter-related  families  of  gentry  who  live  in  an 
amiably  patriarchal  fashion  in  their  stately  houses, 
a  sort  of  benign  aura  to  the  Wells  influence,  there 
is  only  the  college  with  its  manservants  and  its 
maidservants.  Aurora-on-Cayuga  is  nearly  self- 
sufficient. 

Our  amusements  when  I  was  there — things  may 
be  different  now,  for  permanent  waves  and  bridge 
were  just  coming  in  among  the  girls  when  out- 
class left — were  all  of  the  country  kind  :  coasting, 
skating,  sleighing,  skiing,  beach-parties  in  spring 
with  smoky  viands,  and  long  hikes,  summer  and 
winter.  We  were  patrons  of  church  chicken-pie 
suppers  in  all  the  villages  for  seven  miles  around. 
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trudging  off  hilariously  and  home  quietly  in  dusk 
or  moonlight  with  seventeen  or  so  of  our  dearest 
friends.  We  overflowed  the  hall  when  neighbor- 
ing high  school  dramatic  clubs  or  an  obsolete 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  troupe  with  two  Topsys  and 
three  bloodhounds  opened  the  musty  Opera  House 
above  the  jail.  For  a  time,  we  endured  a  weekly 
infliction  of  a  movie.  And,  without  the  luxury  of 
automobiles  and  many  dances  (delightful  things 
as  they  are),  and  although  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a  man  to  call  more  than  once  a  week  (and  I 
never  knew  anyone  to  keep  up  weekly  visits  long, 
for  even  Cornell  is  two  hours  away),  I  think  we 
were  very  happy. 

Please  don't  think  we  were  without  intellectual 
entertainment  outside  of  classes  and  our  solemn 
clubs.  We  would  sigh  for  a  more  perfect  world 
over  the  earliest  strawberries  or  over  creamed 
chicken  and  waffles.  We  talked,  moreover,  to  all 
late  hours  by  candlelight  in  some  little  room  where 
great  shadows  moved  monstrously  over  the  walls, 
and  fantastic  ideas  took  shape  from  the  darkness. 
This  was  not  so  much  from  that  taste  for  the 
romantic  which  young  ladies'  schools  are  falsely 
supposed  to  foster,  nor  from  a  stupid  fondness  for 
the  bizarre,  but  more  particularly  because  the  elec- 
tricity goes  out  all  over  the  village  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  gas  jet  in  one's  room  has  no  tip. 


There  was  no  lack  of  plays,  pantomimes,  and 
ridiculous  performances,  public  and  semi-public, 
for  in  a  home-group  so  small  everyone  knows  to  a 
jot  just  what  quantity  and  quality  of  work  may  be 
got  perforce  from  everyone  else  in  preparation  for 
any thing,  from  acting  a  heavy  part  to  making 
favors  for  a  manless  cotillion, — from  writing 
songs  and  vaudeville  sketches  to  classic  dancing  in 
the  groves  in  simple  Greek  costume.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  called  on  at  any  minute  to  do  some- 
thing one  has  never  dreamed  of  before  nor  has  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  again  conduces  to 
versatility,  if  not  to  a  high  artistic  finish.  And 
it  is  the  doing  such  things  for  pleasure's  and  for 
comradeship's  sake  that  gives  the  joy  and  fulness 
of  life. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  privileges  of 
co-education.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  we 
may  talk  over  ideas  with  men  and  test  our  own 
views  by  theirs  and  theirs  by  ours,  and  there  is 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  many  more  different 
kinds  of  people  under  the  happiest  circumstances. 
There  is  a  broad  heartiness  and  a  careless  stride 
here,  just  as  there  is  a  delicacy  of  life  and  per- 
ceptions there,  a  subtlety  which  no  man  has  and  I 
suppose  cannot  miss.  Each  life  is  excellent  in  its 
own  nature,  and — I  am  very  glad  I  have  both. 

R.  J.  B. 
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War  Posters 

By  Doris  Potter 

Editor's  Note. — The  poster  collection  of  the  Hoover  War  Library,  from  which  the 
illustrations  for  this  article  have  been  taken,  has  been  studied  by  a  Stanford  art 
student  with  striking  results. 

Neither  artist  nor  public  took  the  poster 
seriously  until  the  Great  War,  when  the 
patriotic  need  furnished  an  impetus  and 
dignity  which  attracted  the  finest  artists  of  all 
nations.  Never  before  has  graphic  art  so  defi- 
nitely stirred  and  served  the  masses,  and  the  value 
of  this  service  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  A 
pictured  message  is  more  effective  than  a  thou- 
sand words  of  print  in  that  its  appeal  is  more 
direct  and  it  is  more  readily  comprehended  by  all 
classes  of  intellect.  Furthermore,  an  impression 
gained  through  the  eye  is  the  most  vivid  and  last- 
ing.   These  are  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  poster. 

A  good  poster,  like  a  good  short  story,  must 
have  one  dominating  theme  and  must  develop 
that  completely.  It  must  include  every  essential 
detail,  but  nothing  which  is  irrelevant.  It  must 
be  superlative  in  mood  but  not  carried  to  ridicu- 
lous extremes.  It  must  never  be  neutral  or  eva- 
sive, but  positive,  direct,  and  self-explanatory. 

The  function  of  the  poster  is  to  stimulate 
thought  and  evoke  action,  hence  no  amount  of 
technical  excellence  will  take  the  place  of  a  strong 
underlying  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

Next  in  importance  to  thought  is  design. 
Merely  to  have  a  good  subject  is  not  sufficient; 
it  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize 
the  salient  points.  The  artists  who  understand 
the  poster  are  in  the  minority.  Many  Americans 
felt  that  to  design  the  kind  of  illustration  that  had 
brought   them   popularity   was   sufficient.  The 


result  might  have  been  a  "pretty  poster"  but  not 
a  powerful  one.  Its  value  was  superficial  and  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  recognized  as  the  work  of  a 
well-known  artist.  Any  feeling  which  it  aroused 
was  cue  of  association  with  similar  illustrations 
and  magazine  covers. 

Color  is  of  vital  importance,  both  in  psychologi- 
cal effect  and  in  design.  The  use  of  two  or  three 
eclors  is  most  striking  and  will  carry  as  far  as 
the  poster  is  visible,  whereas  many  colors  confuse 
at  close  range  and  blur  at  a  distance. 

To  criticize  a  poster  is  in  no  Wrty  to  criticize  the 
movement  which  it  represents.  However,  critical 
observation  discloses  in  it  certain  national  charac- 
teristics, folk  psychology,  and  problems  of  art. 
The  historian  will  find  in  the  poster  vivid  evidence 
of  the  ideals,  ambitions,  and  emotions  which 
prompted  the  nations  in  the  war. 

In  some  respects,  no  greater  contrast  can  be 
found  than  that  which  exists  between  the  French 
and  American  posters,  yet  each  country  produced 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  war.  The  Loan  posters 
of  the  two  countries  afford  striking  comparisons. 
France,  having  no  problem  of  enlistment,  devoted 
her  greatest  efforts  to  the  War  Loans,  and  in  the 
United  States  these  also  comprised  a  large  part 
of  our  patriotic  advertising. 

Nothing  could  better  show  the  fine  balaTfce^f 
the  French  temperament  than  their  war  poster s!',|tes^v_ 
The  popular  idea,  based  on  superficial  judgment, 
of  the  highly  excitable,  emotional,  and  dramatic 
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"One  of  the  most  typical  of  our  posters." 

Frenchman,  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  similar 
spirit  reflected  in  their  posters.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  strangely  quiet ;  ours  shriek  in  compari- 
son. They  are  emotional  without  any  trace  of 
hysteria,  animated  but  not  melodramatic.  Poise, 
determination,  abnegation,  heroism,  and  an  un- 
conquerable spirit  form  the  dominant  themes. 

The  facts  of  war  were  too  near  and  grim  to 
necessitate  their  illustration,  and  therefore  one 
seldom  finds  portrayed  in  the  French  posters  the 
atrocities  of  war.  Emotion  was  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  further  stimulation  was  dangerous;  the 
problem  was  to  control  and  direct  it  by  reason 
and  discipline.  As  Professor  Frank  Jewett 
Mather  of  Princeton  University  says,  "Whatever 
the  causes,  hate,  fear,  and  vulgarity  are  not  found 
in  the  French  posters." 

French  artists  have  made  no  overt  appeal  to 
the  emotions.  In  practically  none  of  their  posters 
is  there  a  figure  pointing,  beckoning,  or  directly 
appealing  to  the  spectator.  They  are  the  simple 
presentation  of  facts— a  soldier  in  the  trenches, 
a  departing  poilu,  a  Red  Cross  hut.  They  trust 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  spectator  to  appreciate 


the  need  which  they  portray  and  rely  upon  his 
sympathies  for  a  response.  The  appeal  is  mental 
and  only  indirectly  emotional.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  strength  of  the  French  poster. 

The  excellent  graphic  representation  is  a  de- 
termining factor  in  their  effectiveness.  In  design 
of  line  and  color,  in  simplicity  of  technique,  and 
selection  of  detail  is  shown  an  understanding  of 
poster  psychology.  In  soundness  of  draftsman- 
ship they  are  unsurpassed.  The  sweep  and  oppo- 
sition of  line,  and  vigorous  handling  of  figures 
give  spirit  and  strength.  In  brief,  intellectual 
and  artistic  discipline  are  the  principles  of  the 
French  poster. 

The  American  posters  are  distinctly  different 
from  the  French,  chiefly  because  our  needs  were 
different,  more  complex,  and  consequently  our 
task  more  difficult.  Being  the  most  heterogene- 
ous nation  on  earth  it  was  hard  to  find  a  common 
basis  of  morale,  and  quite  natural  that  the  artists 
should  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  resorting 
to  whatever  would  arouse  the  maximum  of  emo- 
tional response. 


"The  wild-eyed  female  who  thrusts  her  finger  in  your 
face  and  threatens  you." 
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Actual  fighting  was  far  away  and  dim  com- 
pared to  the  national  tragedies  in  Europe.  It  was 
necessary  to  awaken  us  from  our  officially  nour- 
ished indifference  by  keeping  constantly  before 
our  eyes  the  horrors  of  war.  In  doing  this,  the 
portrayal  of  atrocities  played  a  telling  part  in  all 
classes  of  our  war  posters. 

Many  of  the  Loan  posters  are  exceedingly 
mediocre,  both  in  aesthetics  and  effectiveness. 
This  is  due  to  an  attempt  to  get  something  exceed- 
ingly clever,  catchy,  or  very  dramatic.  In  his  too 
strenuous  effort,  the  artist  invariably  overshoots 
the  mark  and  attempted  cleverness  becomes  ab- 
surdity. An  example  may  be  found  in  the  wild- 
eyed  female  who  thrusts  her  finger  in  your  face 
and  threatens  you  with,  "You  buy  a  Liberty  Bond 
lest  I  perish  !"  The  superficial  attempt  to  be  dra- 
matic has  resulted  in  burlesque.  Liberty  is  not 
in  the  least  danger  of  perishing;  on  the  contrary, 
her  aggressive  attitude  suggests  Amazonian 
strength,  which  would  be  used  effectively  if  you 
failed  to  buy. 

The  weakness  of  the  peremptory  poster  is  that 
its  effect  wears  off.  The  immediate  reaction  is 
shock  rather  than  stimulus,  and  it  holds  little  more 
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"The  szveep  and  opposition  of  line,  and  vigorous  handling 
of  figures  give  spirit  and  strength." 

for  the  spectator.  If  one  misses  the  point  at  first 
glance,  its  message  is  permanently  lost,  and  he 
instinctively  stiffens  against  the  implied  reproach. 
The  successful  poster  is  not  hortatory,  but  subtly 
winning.  The  pointing  finger  is  a  very  ordinary 
means  of  attracting  attention,  and  is  neither  clever 
nor  original.  It  has  been  decidely  overdone  and 
is  reminiscent  of  the  advertisements  of  corre- 
spondence courses  and  soft  drinks.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  would-be  clever  poster  are  legion. 
Among  them  are  those  under  the  caption  of  such 
slogans  as  "Swat  the  Kaiser,"  "Help  knock  him 
off,"  "Help  can  the  Kaiser,"  etc.  Fortunately, 
most  of  these  have  been  forgotten  because  there 
was  nothing  sufficiently  striking  or  appealing 
about  them  to  be  remembered. 

As  the  war  progressed  a  more  sober  and  sincere 
sentiment  developed  in  the  poster.  With  it  came 
the  perfection  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"poster  effect"  in  technique,  which  is,  simple  de- 
sign carried  out  in  two  or  three  flat  colors,  and 
with  practically  no  feeling  of  the  third  dimension. 
The  representation  of  war  atrocities  still  formed 
the  conspicuous  theme,  but  a  better  understanding- 
of  poster  psychology  developed,  and  many  posters 
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of  real  merit  were  produced.  Readily  recalled 
are  those  with  such  captions  as,  "Halt  the  Hun!" 
"Feed  the  guns  with  War  Savings  Stamps," 
"Lend  the  way  they  Fight!"  "Remember  Bel- 
gium !" 

The  distinctly  characteristic  work  of  Joseph 
Pennell,  largely  devoted  to  showing  the  magni- 
tude of  our  mechanical  undertakings,  formed  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  patriotic  advertising. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  typical  of  our  posters 


is  the  one  entitled  "Help  Stop  This!"  which  was 
awarded  first  place  from  among  some  twenty-two 
hundred  American  posters,  entered  in  a  contest 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Art. 

France  has  been  accorded  first  place  for  the 
general  excellence  of  her  war  posters,  but 
America,  in  spite  of  some  glaring  mistakes,  has 
produced  a  number  of  such  posters  as  would 
entitle  her  to  second  rank. 


William; 

By  Edwin 

Williams  and  I  rode  along  the  fence  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  sheep  were  shaded  up 
under  several  huge  live  oaks  in  the  pasture  below 
us.  Still  lower,  we  could  see  the  ranch  house, 
squat  and  brown,  with  a  listless  trail  of  smoke 
oozing  from  the  chimney.  Drab,  faded  knolls, 
covered  with  dry  grass,  with  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  manzanita  or  a  scrub  oak,  rolled  down, 
one  on  the  other,  to  the  hop  fields  of  the  valley 
floor.  The  mountains  on  the  other  side  were 
half  hidden  in  the  blue  haze  that  drifted  down 
the  valley  from  some  distant  forest  fire. 

Williams  rode  ahead,  slouched  down  in  his 
saddle,  his  broad  shoulders  drooping.  I  scanned 
the  fence  for  possible  holes.  Once  we  dismounted 
and  filled  a  gulley  with  brush. 

The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  both  our 
mounts  and  ourselves  were  covered  with  sweat. 
When  the  examination  of  the  upper  boundary 
was  completed,  we  tied  the  horses  in  the  shade 
of  a  great  oak  growing  at  the  topmost  corner  of 
the  range,  and  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  dead 
leaves  to  rest.  Williams  wiped  his  red  face  with 
his  bandanna  and  rolled  over  on  his  back. 

I  looked  across  the  smoke-filled  valley  reflect- 
ively. I  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  my 
job.  Williams  was  a  fine  sort  and  easy  to  work 
for.  The  work  itself,  mostly  riding  about  the 
range,  was  not  difficult.  Williams's  regular 
man  had  quit  his  job  a  week  ago,  and  so  when 
I,  who  was  drifting  aimlessly  from  one  Mendo- 
cino ranch  to  the  next,  struck  him  for  a  job, 
I  was  promptly  accepted.  No,  everything  was 
right  enough — with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 


j's  Wife 

R.  Clapp 

I  had  a  room  in  the  house  and,  of  course,  ate 
with  the  family  ;  but  I  should  have  preferred  to 
rustle  my  own  meals.  It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  intentionally  disagreeable  to  me.  She 
was  much  pleasanter  to  me  than  she  was  to  her 
husband.  But  she  seemed  utterly  selfish,  she  had 
no  thought  for  anyone  but  herself. 

The  woman  quarreled  incessantly  with  Wil- 
liams. There  had  been  some  little  restraint  at  the 
first  meal  I  had  shared  with  them.  (There 
were  only  the  two;  they  had  no  children.)  After 
that,  no  attention  was  paid  to  my  presence.  These 
daily  battles  were  rather  one-sided  affairs.  Wil- 
liams said  as  little  as  possible.  He  seemed  to  have 
resigned  himself  to  the  situation  and  to  be  bent 
upon  securing  what  little  peace  he  could.  That 
little  was  extremely  small.  On  any  pretext  or  on 
none  at  all,  Mrs.  Williams  found  occasion  to  nag. 
She  certainly  derived  no  pleasure  from  scold- 
ing; on  the  contrary  these  discussions  usually 
resulted  in  hysteria  on  her  part.  But  she  appeared 
physically  incapable  of  doing  anything  else. 

If  her  disposition  had  not  been  so  pronounced, 
I  would  have  found  her  likeable.  Williams's 
wife  was  certainly  not  bad  looking,  she  might 
even  have  been  beautiful  a  few  years  earlier.  Her 
voice,  when  it  was  not  made  hoarse  by  anger, 
was  pleasant.  She  was  perhaps  thirty,  Williams 
four  or  five  years  older. 

I  wondered  that  they  should  ever  have  mar- 
ried. If  any  love  existed  between  them,  it  was 
deeply  hidden.  All  I  could  see  was  fault-finding 
on  one  side  and  endurance  on  the  other.  The 
home  was  naturally  distasteful  to  me;  I  stayed 
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away  as  much  as  possible.  Williams  never 
mentioned  the  matter.    It  was  unnecessary. 

My  reflections  were  interrupted  by  Williams's 
voice. 

"Got  a  match?"  he  inquired,  as  leaning  on  one 
elbow,  he  rolled  a  cigarette.  I  searched  my 
pockets,  and  finding  my  box,  tossed  it  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  I  drew  out  the  letter  which  had 
arrived  in  the  morning's  mail,  and  which  had 
remained,  forgotten,  in  my  pocket  till  now.  I 
tore  it  open.  Williams,  his  cigarette  lighted,  ex- 
tracted several  matches  from  the  box  and  threw 
it  back  to  me.  Blowing  rings  in  the  air,  he 
watched  me  idly. 

"From  your  best  girl  ?" 
he  asked  with  a  grin. 

"No,"  I  said,  "it's  from 
my  brother.  He  wants  to 
know  when  I'm  coming- 
home.'' 

Williams  snorted. 
"You're  just  as  well  off," 
he  replied.  "You  never 
can  tell  about  women." 

This  oracular  remark 
drew  my  attention.  Scent- 
ing one  of  his  stories.  I 
asked,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

Williams  did  not  an- 
swer at  once.  He  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  the  sheep: 
some  lying  still ;  others 
standing  with  their  heads 

down  against  one  another's  flanks,  panting  ;  a  few 
nibbling  at  the  leaves  of  a  young  bay  tree.  From 
the  house  came  very  faintly  the  clatter  of  a  pan. 

"About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I 
was  riding  the  races  in  Kentucky.  I  was  just  a 
kid  then ;  jockey  for  the  Holmstead  stables.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Bill  Holmstead?  No?  Well, 
he  was  one  of  the  grand  old  men  of  Kentucky 
in  the  racing  game. 

"Anyhow,  I  rode  for  him  on  the  Grand  Circuit. 
Louisville  was  our  big  town.   I  won  my  first  race 
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She  was  one  of  your  regular  Southern  girls;  all 
sweetness  and  sunshine." 


there,  the  year  old  man  Pritchett's  Blue  Grass 
Champion  cleaned  up  everything. 

"Well,  while  I  was  in  Louisville,  I  met  a  girl. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  local  lawyer,  and 
pretty  as  they  make  'em.  I  used  to  see  her  at 
the  track  a  good  deal.  It  turned  out  her  dad  had 
an  interest  in  the  Holmstead  stables  ;  so  we  got 
acquainted  before  long. 

"She  was  one  of  your  regular  Southern  girls  ; 
all  sweetness  and  sunshine.  Gosh,  talk  about  com- 
plexion, and  voice !  Man,  oh  man !  Well,  of 
course,  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  All  the  young 
fellows  that  knew  her  did.  I  never  supposed  I 
had  any  show,  you  know ; 
there  were  half  a  dozen 
young  swells  that  were  as 
crazy  about  her  as  I  was. 
The  funny  part  of  it  was 
that  she  seemed  fond  of 
me." 

Williams  stopped  and 
contemplatively  rolled  an- 
other cigarette.  I  looked 
down  at  the  ranch  house 
and  saw  the  back  door 
open  and  Mrs.  Williams 
step  out.  The  door 
slammed  to,  but  I  could 
not  hear  the  sound.  The 
woman  began  hanging  up 
clothes  on  the  line.  The 
dog  was  lying  asleep  in 
the  sun,  beside  the  clothes 
basket.  I  saw  Williams's 
wife  kick  at  him,  and  I  could  imagine,  though  I 
could  not  hear,  her  scolding  voice. 

Williams  was  watching  her  too,  frowning  a 
little.    I  grew  impatient. 

"What's  this  Kentucky  story  got  to  do  with 
that  observation  of  yours,  'You  never  can  tell 
about  women'?"  I  demanded.  'And  why  on 
earth  didn't  you  marry  the  girl?" 

Williams  snuffed  out  his  cigarette  between  his 
fingers. 

"Hell !"  he  said,  sourly.   "That's  just  the  point. 
I  did!" 


A  Man  May  Change  His  Mind 


By  Rosemary  Drachman 


I was  taking  my  usual  aimless  stroll  along  the 
tiny  beach.  The  sea  had  washed  most  of  the 
sand  away  as  it  does  at  La  Jolla  every  few 
months  or  so,  and  my  walk  was  a  series  of  eva- 
sions of  ragged  rocks  and  pools  of  water.  I  had 
just  decided  to  turn  when  my  eyes  were  held  by  a 
black  and  white  object  a  little  further  on.  I  went 
up  to  it.  It  was  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit,  lying  flat 
on  the  rock  with  her  arms  and  head  thrust  down 
into  a  pool  of  water. 

Instinctively  I  grabbed  her  around  the  waist 
and  pulled  her  out.  Instead  of  a  grateful  smile, 
a  face  of  fury  met  my  gaze. 

"You  spoiled  it.    You  spoiled  it."    And  a  drip- 
ping hand  caught  my  ear. 

I  stared  with  open  mouth  and  burning  cheek. 
"I'd  counted  to  177  and  I  wanted  to  make  it 
200."    And  down  she  flopped  on  the  rock  and 
put  her  head  in  the  pool  again. 

I  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  wondering 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  swear.  "All  right,  little 
ostrich,"  I  said  at  last  to  her  water-covered  ears, 
"count  up  to  500  if  you  want  to."  And  I  started 
back  for  home,  thinking  of  the  girl  and  a  certain 
vague  familiarity  in  her  face. 

Home,  just  now,  means  Aunt  Ellen's  cottage- 
nice  place— lots  of  rooms.  When  you  get  tired 
of  sitting  in  one  you  go  and  sit  in  another.  That 
is,  if  Ellen  will  let  you.  Ellen  doesn't  like  you 
to  loaf.  She  always  wants  you  to  be  doing  some- 
thing. I  used  to  think  Aunt  Ellen  should  have 
had  babies.  But  now  I  don't  know.  Ellen's 
children  would  never  have  been  anything  but 
small  editions  of  Ellen,  with  no  personalities  of 
their  own.  I  can  easily  imagine  them — straight 
little  beggars,  grim-lipped,  wistful-eyed,  exploring 
finger  ever  in  life's  pie.  No.  It's  right  that 
Ellen  never  married.  A  husband  and  children 
would  have  been  too  pliable  wax  in  her  loving, 
domineering  hands. 

It's  all  right  about  me.  I  can  get  away  if  I 
want.  I  don't  often  want  to.  It's  too  hard. 
Lately  I  have  not  tried.    What's  the  use? 

Ellen  was  writing  when  I  came  in.  She  gave 
me  a  brief  "hello"  as  I  slid  down  into  a  chair.  .  . 
I  sit  there  vaguely  conscious  that  Ellen  is  watch- 
ing me.    She  has  been  watching  me  for  a  long 


time.    I  know  she  is  planning  some  new  way  to 
"rouse"  me. 

"Sterling,  I  wish  you  would  answer  me." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Ellen." 

"It's  no  use  of  your  pretending  you  didn't  hear 
me.     You  were  looking  right  at  me." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Ellen;  but  sometimes  I  forget." 

"Humph!  You're  a  fool — I  say — a  fool." 
She  looks  as  though  she  expected  me  to  be  angry, 
but  I  don't  care.  I  don't  care  what  she  calls  me. 
Besides,  she's  fifty  and  I'm  thirty.  That  gives 
her  some  privileges. 

"Sterling,"  she  ordered,  "come  here."  I  went 
and  sat  on  the  low  stool  beside  her. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  boy  ?  You  didn't 
use  to  be  this  way.  You  were  all  fire  and  life. 
And  now  you  don't  care.  Do  you  think  the  old 
Sterling  would  have  spent  the  summer  in  La 
Jolla— this  sleepy  little  beach  town  ?  Goodness,  a 
week  was  the  longest  I  could  get  you  down  here. 
You  were  so  eager  for  your  writing.  And  now 
you  don't  do  a  thing — just  sit  around  and  dream. 

If  it  weren't  for  your  money  1  wish  you  didn't 

have  that  little  income.  Then  you'd  have  to  do 
something.  I  know — you  had  a  hard  time  in  the 
war,  but  you've  been  home  over  a  year  now.  It's 
time  you  got  over  it." 

I  didn't  answer.  How  could  I  explain?  The 
pictures  began  clicking  in  my  brain.  That  ma- 
chine nest  over  there— the  wart  on  the  gray  gun- 
ner's nose — and  the  mud,  the  interminable  sea  of 
mucJ — Was  that  my  chum  lying  dead  ? — how  good 
those  sheets  felt  in  the  hospital — what  was  that 
raeg-ed  hole  in  the  roof — where  was  everyone?— 

what  was  that  crackling,  burning  sound  ?  ■  1 

gritted  my  teeth  and  the  pictures  stopped.  1 
couldn't  tell  Aunt  Ellen  that  I  would  never  write 
again.  The  only  pictures  in  my  imagination 
were  my  horrible  memories.  And  I  couldn  t 
write  what  I'd  give  my  soul  to  forget.  Ellen 
has  been  talking.  She  has  been  talking  for  a  long 
time. 

"Sterling,  listen  to  me.  If  you  choose  to  throw 
away  your  life,  it's  your  own  affair,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  can't  help  me." 

"I  always  do  help  you.  Aunt  Ellen.  What  do 
you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"It's  about  Natalie  Frayne." 
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"Natalie  Frayne — the  girl  who  is  staying  with 
the  Kings — the  one  you  introduced  me  to  at  the 
dance  last  night?"  And  my  mind  played  with  a 
picture  of  a  dowdy  little  person  with  a  brown  V 
on  her  neck,  who  had  a  big  mouth,  and  who  said 
"Damn"  when  her  foot  got  under  mine  as  we 
danced.  Why  do  tanned  people  wear  pink? 
Now  copper  " 

"Sterling,  I  insist  on  your  attention.  You 
know  the  Kings  are  sort  of  cousins  of  mine.  Any 
way,  I  like  Natalie.  She  was  here  last  summer, 
too." 

"Where  is  she  from?" 

"Wyoming — a  big  cattle  ranch.  She'd  never 
been  away  from  there  until  last  summer  after  her 
father's  death.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
baby.    And  she's  here  again  this  summer." 

'"Yes,  Ellen.    She's  here  again  this  summer." 

"And  she's  engaged  to  Van  Coniston." 

That  wasn't  strange,  I  meditated.  Van  always 
did  get  engaged  to  all  the  novelties — either  a 
novelty  or  some  other  fellow's  girl.  I  recalled 
two  of  mine  who  had  sympathetically  told  me 
they  preferred  Van.  Funny  about  Van — how  he 
always  wanted  the  apple  out  of  reach.  When  he 
got  that  one,  there  was  always  one  further  up — 
the  apple  of  adventure  in  the  hearts  of  new 
women.  No  one  had  a  thing  against  him — not 
even  the  women  he  had  been  engaged  to.  He  was 
so  boyish — so  much  the  spoiled  lovable  child. 
One  woman  of  forty  said  she  always  had  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  pick  him  up  and  hug  him.  Even 
I  liked  him,  and  when  he  was  around  me  I  couldn't 
help  throwing  an  arm  across  his  shoulders  or 
rumpling  the  careful  sleekness  of  his  hair.  So 
Natalie  Frayne  was  engaged  to  him.  Funny 
combination  —  Van  and  the  little  cattle  queen. 
Ellen's  voice  again : 

"I  tell  you,  she's  taking  it  seriously.  She's 
making  her  trousseau." 

"Poor  girl." 

"Don't  you  see?    We've  got  to  do  something." 

No,  I  couldn't  see  why  we  should  start  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  Van's  long  list  of  love  affairs 
at  just  this  point. 

"But,  Sterling,  she's  different.  She'll  really 
get  her  heart  broken.  She's  mad  about  him.  I 
didn't  care  about  the  others.  They  could  look  out 
for  themselves.  And  Van  Coniston  ought  to 
marry  that  girl.  It's  time  he  settled  down.  She's 
just  the  person  for  him — money,  not  too  bad  look- 


ing. It  wouldn't  take  long  to  smooth  off  the 
rough  edges." 

"All  very  true,"  said  I,  with  an  absurd  vision 
of  sandpapering  the  brown  V  off  Natalie's  neck; 
"but  who's  going  to  make  him  do  it?" 

"We  are." 

"We?" 

"We're  going  to  strike  him  in  his  weak  point — 
competition." 
"Competition." 

"Don't  repeat  my  words,  Sterling.  'Competi- 
tion' is  what  I  said.  You  know  Van.  He  falls 
in  love  with  every  new  girl  and  stays  there  until 
he  cuts  everyone  else  out.  And  you  all  have  such 
exaggerated  opinions  of  his  fascinations  that  you 
don't  stay  in  the  game.  If  any  of  you  did  Van 
would  remain  interested." 

"Your  philosophy  is  admirable,  Aunt  Ellen," 
said  I,  a  horrible  suspicion  dawning  in  my  mind, 
"but  how  am  I  connected  with  it?" 

"Why,  you're  the  competition  for  Van.  You're 
going  to  dance  attendance  on  Natalie.  I  have  it 
all  figured  out." 

"Oh,  Ellen,"  I  protested. 

"You'll  be  seen  with  her  constantly.  You  act 
the  devoted  lover.  Van  will  get  jealous  and 
marry  her.  It's  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C."  She 
looked  at  me  brightly. 

It  seemed  complex  to  me.  A  dozen  logical 
obstacles  zigzagged  through  my  brain,  but  some- 
how I  can't  put  things  in  words  as  clearly  as  I 
used  to.  And  Ellen — well  Ellen  is  so  overpower- 
ing. It's  so  much  easier  to  give  in  than  to  resist 
when  she  has  things  "figured  out."  I  yielded  to 
the  inevitable.  I  was  to  play  matchmaker.  And 
Ellen  would  do  all  the  planning,  tell  me  just  what 
to  do.  I  must  be  with  her  often  and  conspicu- 
ously. 

"Then  I  don't  have  to  be  on  duty  when  V an  is 
at  work?"  I  said  hopefully. 

"Indeed,  you  do.  Van  won't  get  excited  at 
what  he  sees  so  much  as  at  what  people  repeat  to 
him.  And  prepare  yourself  for  a  long  siege. 
You've  gotten  so  seedy  looking",  you  won't  worry 
Van  right  away." 

That  stung  me  out  of  my  lethargy.  "Of 
course,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  pass  the  honor  on 
to  some  one  else." 

"Oh  no,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all — not  at  all," 
she  said  thoughtfully.  "Come  on,  don't  look  so 
gloomy.  She'll  be  good  for  you.  Just  the  kind 
of  a  tonic  you  need.    She'll  rouse  you." 
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I  got  up  to  leave.  "Well,  Aunt  Ellen,"  I  said 
wearily,  "I  hope  this  will  turn  out  the  way  you 
expect." 

"It  will,  Sterling,  don't  you  worry."  And  she 
went  off  into  an  unexplainable  shriek  of  laughter. 

I  met  Natalie  again  that  night.  There's  always 
an  open  air  dance  in  the  tennis  court  at  La  Jolla. 
Funny — Natalie  Frayne  is  the  girl  I  pulled  out  of 
the  pool  this  morning.  I  thought  at  the  time  her 
face  was  familiar.  She  was  very  embarrassed 
when  she  saw  me. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  stammered,  "about  hitting 
you  this  morning.  But  I  did  so  want  to  keep  my 
head  down  for  200  counts.  I'm  learning  to  swim 
under  water." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  I,  and  asked  her  for  a 
dance.  I  had  six  in  all.  Van  looked  rather 
relieved  each  time  I  claimed  her.  I  tried  to  be  as 
attentive  as  I  could,  but  what  is  the  use  of  a  man 
pouring  conversation  into  a  girl's  ear  when  her 
eyes  are  following  another?  She  adores  Conis- 
ton,  poor  child. 

I  tried  to  tell  Ellen  how  useless  it  all  was. 
"What  if  we  do  make  Van  jealous  and  he  marries 
her  ?  Do  you  think  he'll  be  true  to  her  ?  I  can't 
act  the  fond  lover  forever." 

"Now,  Sterling,  I'm  running  this  and  you 
promised  to  do  what  I  told  you." 

"But  " 

"Talk  to  me  later.  Go  and  get  Natalie  now. 
She  hasn't  this  dance." 

So  back  I  went  to  Natalie.  What  a  big  mouth 
she  has.  And  why  doesn't  she  ever  talk?  When 
she  does  open  her  lips,  it's  some  atrocious  slang. 
She  almost  said  "Damn"  again,  too.  I  saw  it  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Oh  Lord,  I'm  in  for  it, 
and  tomorrow  I  must  meet  her  on  the  beach.  She 
hunts  shells.    The  Frayne  girl  hunts  shells. 

"But  I  have  to  take  them  home  to  the  ranch 
kiddies,"  she  told  me.  "A  set  for  each  one.  I 
promised.  They've  all  been  wanting  them  ever 
since  I  brought  a  few  home  last  year." 

Now  she  tells  me  there  are  400  kinds  of  shells 
on  this  beach,  but  that  she'll  be  satisfied  with  100 
kinds.  And  she  wants  a  set  for  each  of  the  fifteen 
little  mutts  on  her  ranch.  That's  1500  shells. 
Think  of  it— and  the  sets  all  have  to  be  alike  so 
the  kids  won't  quarrel  over  them. 

"I  think  it's  a  shame  for  you  to  waste  all  your 
time  on  this  rubbish,"  I  scolded. 

"Rubbish!  How  do  you  get  that?  You  don't 
know  what  shells  mean  to  children  who  have 


never  seen  the  sea.  And  it  isn't  a  waste  of  time. 
I  haven't  anything  to  do  during  the  six  weeks  I'm 
here.  It's  no  worse  than  playing  bridge  all  day, 
or  gossiping.    It's  just  different." 

1  suppose  it  is  no  worse.  I  might  write  an 
article  on  that — "The  Best  Ways  of  Wasting- 
Time."  I  thought  about  it  seriously  for  ten 
minutes  longer.    I  must  really  try  to  write  it. 

Natalie  is  puzzled.  She  can't  understand  why 
I  trail  about  after  her.  I  imagine  she  thinks  I'm 
slightly  crazy.  Maybe  I  am.  Anyway  she 
spends  all  her  time  poking  about  for  shells  and  1 
don't  have  to  talk.  I  can  just  lie  in  the  sun, 
with  my  mind  a  pleasant  blank,  letting  the  sand 
trickle  through  my  fingers,  and  guarding  the  in- 
creasing hoard  of  shells  which  she  brings  me  to 
keep.  Funny  little  things — the  shells.  Sort  of 
pretty  too.  I  like  the  tannish  big  lucky  beans. 
They're  so  jolly.  Natalie  is  worried  as  she  only 
has  four  of  them.  They  are  very  scarce.  She 
likes  the  small  abalone  shells  before  they  get 
black.  She  likes,  too,  to  pour  out  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  them.  Abalone  blisters,  for  ex- 
ample. Any  abalone  with  a  blister  is  over  two 
hundred  years  old,  for  it's  only  at  that  age  that 
the  shell  gets  weak  enough  for  a  parasite  to  pene- 
trate it.  The  blister  is  the  successful  effort  to 
stop  up  the  hole.  Two  hundred  years!  Fusmy 
—that's  a  long  time.  Natalie  is  looking  at  me 
queerly.    She  tries  so  hard  to  entertain  me. 

"Don't  you  ever  get  tired  doing  nothing — just 
sitting  on  the  sand  ?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  help  me  get  my  shells?" 

So  I  hunt  shells.  I  wade  knee  deep  among  the 
weeds,  reaching  for  sea  pansies ;  I  pry  abalones 
and  barnacles  off  the  rocks;  I  strain  my  eyes 
after  the  minute  apple  seeds  and  the  elusive 
lavender  of  lady  slippers;  I  explore  coves  and 
pools.  I  like  the  feel  of  the  scurrying  crabs 
across  my  fingers  when  I  reach  down  into  the 
water.  One  big  fellow  was  quite  vicious  ovcr 
our  exploration. 

"It's  a  magic  cavern,"  said  Natalie  half  to  her- 
self, "and  he  is  the  guarding  genie.  He  doesn't 
want  us  to  steal  the  fairy's  shells." 

"Oh,  there'll  be  plenty  more  at  the  next  tide." 
I  assured  her. 

"O,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  haven't  you  got  any 
romance  in  your  dome?"  she  said,  with  a  red. 
angry  face.  I 

I  detest  talk  like  that.    Why  did  she  do  it. 
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Her  language  was  good  enough  a  minute  ago. 
Another  time  we  were  watching  the  sun  go  down. 
I  love  it.  I  love  to  see  that  fiery  ball  sizzle  into 
the  water.  That  is,  I  think  it  ought  to  sizzle,  and, 
in  my  imagination,  it  does  sizzle.  I  turned  to  her. 
"How  do  you  like  it?" 

She  came  back  slowly  from  a  thousand  miles 
away.  "Slick,"  she  said,  and  went  on  looking  at 
the  sky. 

I  quailed  inwardly,  but,  to  do  her  justice,  I 
don't  know  that  "slick"  is  any  worse  than  the 
inane  "divines"  and  "wonderfuls"  that  most  girls 
would  have  used. 

I'd  almost  forgotten  Van.  Funny — it  was  Van 
that  started  the  whole  thing.  He  has  renewed  his 
courtship  with  interest,  but  Natalie  knows  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Whatever  effect 
she  gets  by  my  constant  devotion  during  the  day 
she  spoils  by  her  wide-eyed  adoration  of  Van  at 
night.  How  she  looks  up  at  him  when  they  dance 
together.    Beastly  poor  taste. 

I  wanted  to  tell  her  about  it.  But,  Lord,  it's  a 
mighty  hard  thing  to  do.  You  can't  say  to  a  girl, 
"See  here,  lady,  you're  making  a  silly  ass  of  your- 
self. Withdraw  a  little  and  let  him  do  some  of 
the  courting."  I  thought  of  my  old  favorite, 
Gelett  Burgess,  and  his  advice  that  a  woman 
should  be  elusive,  like  a  cake  of  soap  in  the  bath- 
tub. The  humor  of  it  made  me  laugh  so  loudly 
that  I  had  to  tell  Natalie,  and  so  we  got  very 
gracefully  to  the  subject  I  wanted  to  speak  of. 
On  the  thin  ice  of  nonchalance  I  talked  of  love  in 
general  and  the  charm  of  elusiveness  in  women. 

It's  no  use.  Natalie  is  not  a  flirt.  When  I 
finally  summed  up  my  elaborate  arguments  on 
how  to  keep  men  in  love  with  you  by  never  ad- 
mitting your  own  feelings,  Natalie  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face  and  said,  "But  what  would  be 
the  use,  Sterling,  of  making  a  man  love  you  if 
you  couldn't  love  him  back?" 

She's  right.  For  her,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
use.  Natalie  is  a  give  person.  She  must  give 
herself — her  sympathy,  her  interest,  her  love. 
She  can  never  withhold  the  smallest  part. 

I  suppose  she  and  Van  will  be  happy.  Any- 
way, there'll  be  the  children.  I  haven't  seen  them 
together  much  lately,  as  her  adoration  of  him 
somehow  disgusts  me — not  exactly  disgusts  me — 
but  I  don't  like  it.  And  I've  started  in  writing 
jagain.  I've  got  a  good  idea  for  an  essay.  1 
think  I'll  call  it  "Woman  and  the  Commonplace." 


and  prick  this  bubble  that  a  woman  has  to  be  mys  - 
terious to  be  attractive. 

Ellen  has  such  a  self-satisfied  look  on  her  face 
for  the  last  few  days.  I  suppose  she  is  planning 
to  play  providence  to  some  more  troubled  souls. 

I  really  enjoy  our  shell  hunts  now.    The  sets 
are  almost  complete  and  Natalie  and  I  have  more 
time  to  talk.    She's  not  so  bad.    I  think  I  like 
her.    She's  a  jolly  companion.    She's  so  hard 
and  brown  and  straight.    And  I  don't  mind  her 
casual  "damns"  when  she  stubs  her  toe  on  the 
rocks.    I've  found  that  her  little  vulgarities  of 
speech  are  just  superficial.    Now  that  she  knows 
me  and  is  no  longer  embarrassed,  she  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  her  thoughts  in  really  beautiful  English. 
She  hesitates  at  pronunciation  sometimes  like  all 
people  who  have  read  a  great  deal  and  not  had 
opportunities  for  talking.    I  like  the  sharpness  of 
her  jaw,  and  the  laugh  wrinkles  at  her  eyes.  No, 
she  isn't  pretty,  but  I'm  wondering — I  think  this 
would  make  a  good  article  too — if  ugly  girls 
aren't  safer  to  love  than  pretty  ones.    Men  think 
they  are  in  love  many  times  when  it's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  an  ivory  skin  and  a  pulse-beat  in  a  soft 
white  neck.    The  real  test  comes  some  years  later 
when  the  ivory  skin  begins  to  wither  and  the  age 
lines  begin  to  bite  into  that  soft  white  neck.  How 
blessedly  unthrilling  Natalie  is.    You  never  have 
to  play  up  to  her.    She  never  makes  you  feel — 
well,  as  so  many  girls  do  make  you  feel  with  their 
little  innuendoes  and  their  demands  for  your 
cigarette  stubs  for  their  memory  books.  No. 
She's  not  bad  at  all.    I  watch  her  amusedly  as 
she  sits  tapping  an  abalone  shell  against  her  lips. 
Nice  mouth — not  too  small.    Wonder  what  it 
would  be  like  to  kiss  her.    I  believe  I  could  do  it 
as  coolly  and  dispassionately  as  I  kiss  Ellen. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Van.    Funny — why  isn't  he  working? 

"Hello,  Van,"  yelled  I,  "I  thought  you  worked 
every  afternoon." 

"It's  very  evident  you  thought  so,"  he  said 
coolly.  "Come  on,  Natalie.  It's  time  to  go 
home." 

So  we  all  trailed  home.  When  we  left  Natalie, 
Van  turned  to  me.  "Claiborne,  I'd  like  you  to 
know  that  Miss  Frayne  is  engaged  to  me." 

"I  know  that,  Coniston." 

"I'm  glad  you  do.    And  moreover,  I  intend  to 
marry  her  very  soon.    I  think  I've  said  enough." 
"Quite  enough,"  and  I  left  him. 
So  it  had  worked.    Ellen's  plan  had  worked 
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and  I  had  carried  it  out.  Funny — I  didn't  seem 
to  get  any  joy  out  of  it.  Well,  Natalie  would 
have  what  she  wanted.  I  went  to  tell  Ellen.  She 
looked  interested  but  not  particularly  happy  about 
it.  She  had  some  other  plans  in  her  head,  I 
know. 

"Welly  Sterling,  you've  been  a  peach  and  I 
thank  you." 

"Welcome,  Ellen,"  hardly  knowing  what  I  said, 
for  the  inner  voices  were  crying,  "You  aren't  glad. 
You  aren't  glad.  You  want  Natalie  Frayne. 
You  want  her  yourself.  You  love  her.  You 
love  her." 

"Ellen,  I'm  going  away." 

"Where,  Sterling?"  said  Ellen,  not  a  bit  excited. 
"I  don't  know.    Back  to  the  world.    This  is 
no  life  for  a  man.    I  must  be  writing." 
"Will  you  go  right  away?" 
"Tomorrow." 

"I  shall  miss  you,"  she  said  as  I  went  out. 

Well,  I  suppose  I  can't  go  without  a  goodbye  to 
Natalie.  That  evening  I  went  over  to  King's  to 
get  it  over  with.  The  servant  let  me  in  and  told 
me  Miss  Natalie  was  in  the  sun  parlor.  I  walked 
down  the  hall,  the  thick  carpet  deadening  my 
steps,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  enter  I  heard  Van 
saying  in  an  angry  tone : 

"Why,  Natalie,  you  don't  mean  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,  Van.    I've  found  out  that  I  love 


another  man,  although  he  doesn't  love  me.  It's 
no  use,  I  can't  be  engaged  to  you." 

There  was  an  abrupt  silence  and  then  Van 
brushed  by  me  on  the  way  to  the  door  and  1 
went  in. 

Natalie  was  doubled  up  on  the  davenport,  sob- 
bing.   She  lifted  her  head  and  saw  me. 
"Go  'way." 

"Not  going,"  said  I,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
Funny — I  hate  to  see  a  girl  cry,  but  it's  different 
when  you've  got  her  in  your  arms. 

We  went  down  to  tell  Ellen.  "Ellen,"  I  said, 
"you're  going  to  be  awfully  surprised.  Your 
plan  didn't  turn  out  the  way  you  expected." 

"Oh,  didn't  it?"  she  said  after  she  had  hugged 
us.    "Oh,  didn't  it?" 

"But,  Ellen,"  I  asked,  after  it  had  at  last  per- 
colated through  my  stupid  brain,  "if  you  wanted 
me  to  marry  Natalie,  why  did  you  deliberately 
plan  for  me  to  drive  her  into  Van's  arms?" 

"Oh,  blessed,"  said  Ellen  of  the  grim  mouth 
and  the  wistful  eyes,  "how  little,  how  very  little 
you  know.  Do  you  think  any  girl— any  worth- 
while girl— would  choose  Van  after  she  knew 
you?    Don't  you  see?" 

No,  I  didn't  see,  but  I  caught  them  up  tight 
and  kissed  them  both— Ellen  and  Natalie.  Funny 
—about  those  kisses.  One  of  them  wasn't  a  bit 
cool  and  dispassionate. 


Oversight 

By  R.  E. 

Flinging  his  star  dust  down  the  trails  of  time, 
Ranging  the  universe  in  search  of  love, 

A  mighty  god  went  stumbling  down  the  blue, 

Night-wandering,  in  his  endless  quest  sublime. 

Careless  was  he  in  overlooking  you. 
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See  Europe  First 


It  is  one  of  those  happy  adjustments  with  which 
the  laws  of  economics  often  surprise  us  that  the 
period  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  Americans 
should  have  a  better  and  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  Europe  should  be  one  in  which  they 
are  drawn  there  as  tourists  by  the  abnormally  ad- 
vantageous rate  of  exchange.  It  is  possible  to 
buy  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  of  Berlin 
for  the  price  of  a  hasty  sandwich  at  the  White 
Lunch.  It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  that  a 
vacation  in  Europe  need  not  cost  more  than  a  vaca- 
tion in  America.  Simultaneously  prohibition,  the 
lure  of  the  battlefields  and  the  mellowing  recollec- 
tions of  the  two  million  members  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
have  their  effect  upon  the  demands  of  American 
tourists.  The  catchy  slogan  "See  America  First" 
has  lost  some  of  its  appeal. 

There  was  something  wholly  admirable  about 
the  campaign  to  see  America  first.  Aside  from  its 
commercial  aspects,  it  was  a  reaction  against  a 
meaningless  system  of  classified  values  which  tries 
to  give  each  cathedral  and  picture  a  definite  rating, 
and  to  which  a  nation  is  nothing  more  than  a  cata- 
logue of  "attractions."  Of  course  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  Europe  and  America  as  a  playground 
are  not  determined  when  we  discover  which  of 
them  has  the  highest  mountain,  the  biggest  water- 
fall or  the  most  picturesque  glacier.  That  is  sheer 
Badaekerism.  On  the  other  hand,  only  to  those 
whose  tastes  are  really  artistic  is  the  art  of  Europe 
rightly  a  supreme  consideration.  But  Europe  does 
offer  to  all  of  us  an  opportunity  of  inestimable 
worth — the  chance  to  be  an  alien  for  a  little  while, 
and  to  see  another  point  of  view. 

Europe  will  see  many  Americans  this  year. 


Some  of  them  will  be  tourists  of  the  standard  type, 
confining  their  interests  to  that  which  is  famous, 
"doing"  the  "attractions"  according  to  a  definite 
schedule,  and  never  forgetting  the  fact  that  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  thing  is  that  one  may  ever 
thereafter  say  that  one  has  seen  it.  Others  will 
make  a  more  or  less  serious  study  of  industrial 
plants  or  of  foreign  languages.  There  will  be  the 
regular  quota  of  Americans  bound  for  universi- 
ties, conservatories  of  music,  and  art  schools.  Let 
us  hope  that  there  will  also  be  plenty  of  vagabonds, 
hiking  down  those  white,  poplared  roads  of 
France,  or  following  the  Rhine,  living  on  little, 
enjoying  much,  and  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  beaten 
trail  as  others  are  to  follow  it. 

All  of  these  people  may  well  be  warned  of  a 
certain  insidious  danger  that  will  dog  their  foot- 
steps. It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  epidemic 
among  Americans  abroad.  Psychologically  it  is 
related  to  egotism  and  a  distant  cousin  of  patriot- 
ism, but  it  has  certain  peculiarities  all  its  own.  It 
is  revealed  in  the  constant  tendency  to  make  invidi- 
ous comparisons  of  everything  from  railway  trains 
to  table  etiquette,  criticizing  without  trying  to  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  the  foreign  point  of  view, 
and  naively  assuming  that  anything  that  is  Ameri- 
can is  ipso  facto  the  best.  It  gives  rise  to  a  blase 
indifference,  a  refusal  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
foreign  art  or  culture  which  is  as  annoying  to  the 
European  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  the  American 
tourist,  and  unfair  to  the  nation  he  represents. 

This  stubbornly  provincial  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  is  not  without  explanation.  (  )ur  im- 
migration problem  causes  us  to  assert  and  defend 
our  culture  belligerently  if  not  brutally,  as  in 
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Americanization  campaigns.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ence of  many  immigrants  in  America,  and  their 
general  employment  in  rough  unskilled  lahor  tends 
to  deaden  our  minds  to  the  charm  that  a  foreign 
people  might  hold  for  the  imagination.  The  finely 
modeled  face  of  a  Neapolitan  beggar  boy  does  not 
suggest  Raphael  to  us;  we  have  seen  such  as  he 
before  we  ever  heard  of  Raphael.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  dreary  picture  drawn  by  Main  Street, 
we  are  a  nation  accustomed  to  learning  new  ways 
and  new  things — and  therein  lies  our  hope. 

That  we  have  much  to  learn  from  Europe  in  a 
cultural  sense  has  always  been  apparent.  Politi- 
cally, our  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  her 
condition  and  attitude  has  only  recently  come  to 
light,  when  we  have  been  called  upon  to  write  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  terminology  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  glad  that 
many  Americans  will  see  Europe  first.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  keep  their  minds  open,  and 
that  they  will  not  allow  things  to  lose  their  charm. 


THE  BONUS  BILL — A  STUDY  IN  DIS- 
ILLUSIONMENT 

The  Washington  Conference  and  the  soldier 
bonus  project  have  this  much  in  common:  that 
both  of  them  have  got  away  from  the  language 
of  idealism,  and  both  face  frankly  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  are  primarily  interested  in  what  we 
can  get  out  of  things.  The  agreement  to  stop 
building  certain  types  of  expensive  ships  of  doubt- 
ful tactical  value,  and  the  Pacific  truce,  which 
leaves  the  great  issues  untouched,  were  not  born  of 
any  vision  of  a  new  world  order,  but  rather  of  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  present  world.  The 
adjusted  compensation  certificates  will  not  be 
issued  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  fervor,  but  rather 
as  a  result  of  a  hard  driven  bargain.  True  it  is 
that  those  who  do  not  represent  the  ex-service 
men  speak  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  which  would 
be  tainted  if  rewarded;  those  who  are  not  the 
spokesmen  of  the  taxpayers  speak  of  generous 
gratitude.  But  everyone  recognizes  that  if  the 
bonus  is  paid  it  will  be  only  because  the  American 
Legion  was  strong  enough  in  Congress  to  vote  an 
appropriation  to  itself.  Sacrifice  and  gratitude 
were  present  chiefly  as  rhetorical  ornaments.  The 
significance  of  both  the  Conference  and  the  bonus 
is  best  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  distance  we  have 


traveled  since  the  statesmen  of  the  world  con- 
cluded the  war  for  democracy  with  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

The  demand  for  the  bonus  did  not  arise  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
American  Legion  at  first  definitely  sought  to 
repudiate  any  idea  that  it  would  seek  to  capital- 
ize for  its  members  the  services  rendered  in  the 
war.  Opponents  of  the  measure  who  see  in  it 
only  a  sordid  attempt  to  use  political  power  in 
order  to  wrest  from  Congress  a  division  of  the 
spoils  are  viewing  the  problem  in  the  light  of  this 
early  idealism,  not  attempting  a  more  rational 
interpretation  based  upon  succeeding  events. 

The  bonus,  if  paid,  will  not  seriously  affect  the 
soundness  of  our  financial  structure.  We  have 
been  and  are  being  just  as  lavish  in  other  direc- 
tions with  even  less  warranty  and  without  any 
serious  objections  either  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  or  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  hundred 
dollars  provided  for  at  the  maximum  will  not 
prove  more  than  a  temporary  relief  to  the  ex- 
service  men  who  chance  to  receive  it.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  issue  has  risen  to  the  status  of 
a  national  problem  at  the  time  when  the  tax- 
payers are  psychologically  least  willing  and 
economically  least  able  to  pay,  and  when  the  ex- 
service  men,  who  have  in  large  part  passed 
through  the  period  of  readjustment,  stand  in 
least  need  of  special  assistance.  For  the  bonus 
is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  economics  or  of 
sociology  as  a  phenomenon  of  disillusionment. 

Is  there  any  thinking  ex-soldier  who  can  look 
at  his  bronze  victory  medal,  with  its  bold  in- 
scription "The  Great  War  For  Civilization," 
without  feeling  that  he  has  somehow  been 
cheated?  Was  there  not  a  promise,  vague  but 
high,  that  the  soldiers'  sacrifice  would  purchase 
something  of  real  and  permanent  worth  ?  When 
it  now  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  such 
pledges  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  kept,— - 
that  they  probably  were  never  sincerely  made— 
we  can  understand  the  attitude  of  those  who  now 
frankly  release  the  government  from  larger 
promises,  and  content  themselves  with  the  smaller 
but  more  certain  gain  that  practical  political 
pressure  can  obtain. 

M.  C,  and  R.  B. 
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The  Ring  Made  Square 


By  Chester  N.  Hess 


An  early  morning  sunlight,  slanting  through 
the  latticed  doors  of  a  small  antique  jewelry 
shop,  caught  the  metal  surfaces  in  its  path, 
and  rested  in  bright  squares  on  the  oily  floor. 
There  was  a  shelved  cabinet  against  the  left  wall 
as  one  entered,  and  an  ancient  walnut  show-case, 
glass-topped,  on  the  right.  At  the  rear  of  the 
store  squatted  a  huge  safe,  its  gilt  lettering  long 
nearly  effaced.  From  this  a  tall,  pale,  black- 
haired  young  man  of  about  twenty-five  was  re- 
moving trays  containing  the  more  valued  pieces, 
and  arranging  them  in  the  worn  show-case. 

His  slender  fingers  touched  the  pieces  of  odd 
jewelry  lovingly,  it  seemed.  He  inclined  over  the 
simple  task  with  the  suppressed  eagerness  of  an 
artisan.  A  smile  now  and  then  fled  over  his  thin 
lips  as  he  placed  some  of  the  articles  in  their 
accustomed  positions ;  but  the  smiles  were  never 
for  long.  He  paused  with  a  small,  delicately- 
wrought  crystal  ring  in  his  fingers.  Holding  the 
bauble  up  in  the  sun  rays,  he  turned  it  about  so 
that  it  spread  out  into  a  crown  of  darting  light- 
shafts.  His  black  eyes  seemed  to  look  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  quartz,  until  he  saw  in  it  some- 
thing mystic.  For  a  strange  moment  the  world 
passed  by,  unheeded.  He  handled  the  bit  of  jew- 
elry almost  reverently.  It  flashed  like  a  symbol 
of  unbroken  faith.  The  afternoon  before,  he  had 
thought  to  purchase  it  himself  ;  but  now  he  placed 
it  carefully  in  its  ebony  box. 

For  an  hour  he  went  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
arranging,  dusting,  examining,  as  if  he  feared 
that  things  might  have  disappeared  since  the  eve- 
ning before.  Everything  he  quitted  with  a  kind 
of  pained  reluctance  in  having  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion elsewhere.  His  was  a  manner  from  the  heart 
of  a  collector — not  a  vender. 

Several  worm-eaten  chests  and  a  golden-brown 
sideboard  reposed  against  the  walls  and  in  the 
corner.  A  soiled  strip  of  Turkey  red  silk  dropped 
from  a  dusty  brass  shield  high  on  the  wall  to  a 
pair  of  crossed  scimitars,  and  finally  hung  with 
one  end  over  a  beaten-iron  sconce  near  the  front 
window.  Three  silver  Moorish  lamps  depended 
from  the  dingy  ceiling,  their  mauve,  blood-red, 
orange  and  emerald  jeweled  windows  gleaming 
duskily.  A  piece  of  silver  service,  now  catching 
a  stray  sunbeam,  splashed  a  wall  of  the  little  room 


with  patches  of  white  light.  Somewhere  in  a 
corner,  a  piece  of  canary  yellow  porcelain  caught 
the  eye. 

Some  of  these  were  meant  to  give  an  aged, 
fusty  atmosphere  to  the  shop.  At  least,  that  had 
been  old  Joseph  Mishel's  idea  when,  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  procured  them.  But  now  he  never 
thought  of  them  in  that  way— if  he  thought  of 
them  at  all.  Old  and  doddering,  he  was  as  much 
a  part  of  his  aging  hoard  as  any  piece  of  old 
pewter. 

But  Nagel,  the  pale  nephew,  was  young.  He 
dreamed  of  a  store  like  Ranglan's  farther  down 
the  street,  and  saw  himself  walking  down  aisles 
among  vast  stores  of  art  treasures.  No  concep- 
tion of  how  he  was  to  solidify  this  fancy  had  ever 
shaped  in  his  dreamer's  brain.  Dreams,  just 
dreams!  He  was  in  his  heart  restless  to  break 
free ;  yet  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  fetters  with 
which  the  shop  bound  his  heart.  So  he  seemed 
content  to  help  old  Mishel,  never  doing  any  of 
the  haggling  unless  the  uncle  was  out.  Thus 
sever  al  years  had  passed,  and  Nagel  was  fastened 
to  the  store.  He  loved  its  strange  contents.  He 
tended  it  with  affection. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  gazing,  unseeing,  down 
through  the  glassed  top  of  the  show-case  at  an 
amber  necklace  laid  on  a  piece  of  magenta  silk, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  profusion  of  blonde 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  feminine  pulchritude  swept  in. 
His  reverie  was  so  unworldly  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  entrance.  His  uncle  was  bent  over 
a  greasy  ledger  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  He 
looked  up,  and  rasped  out  sharply,  "Nagel !"  At 
which  the  young  man  started  violently  and  stam- 
mered an  apology.  Then  he  sneezed  loudly.  His 
embarrassment  was  agony  when  he  realized  that 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  young  woman  he  had 
ever  seen. 

She  looked  around  slowly,  and  then  with  a 
childish  cry  of  delight  she  came  quickly  toward 
him  and  said,  "Oh,  what  a  magnificent  place!" 
She  looked  in  the  case  and  saw  the  crystal  ring, 
which  Nagel  had  unconsciously  made  conspicu- 
ous. She  pursed  her  lips.  "Let  me  see  that," 
she  said  softly,  as  if  exercising  a  wonderful  re- 
straint.   She  indicated  it  with  a  white  hand. 

When  he  had  taken  it  out  of  the  case,  she  drew 
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"She  reached  in  and  pulled  out,  one  by  one,  enough  prayer  rugs  to  carpet  the  floor  of  the  shop." 


it  on  her  finger  and  extended  her  arm,  her  large 
bine  eyes  wide  with  pleasure,  a  low  exclamation 

j  of  delight  escaping  her  scarlet  lips.  Nagel  said 
nothing.  She  turned  and  crossed  to  a  Venetian 
mirror.  There  she  regarded  the  effect  of  the 
ring  at  her  throat,  tilting  her  blonde  head  like  an 
inquisitive  bird. 

Xagel  made  some  remark  about  the  ring ;  but 
she  was  not  listening.    She  left  the  mirror,  and 

I  went  from  one  object  to  the  next,  seemingly  just 
as  delighted  with  one  thing  as  another.  Her 
flashing  eyes  took  in  all.  She  was  irrepressibly, 
fascinatingly  enchanted  with  everything.    He  of 

>  the  black  hair  was  completely  bewitched.  Con- 
tent just  to  watch  her  flutter  about  the  room,  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  the  grace  and  lissomness 
of  her ;  but  he  felt  that  her  presence  was  like  the 

|  breath  of  a  precious  perfume. 

"And  is  this  really  three  hundred  years  old?" 
— holding  a  bronze  pestle  perilously  between  a 
delicate  thumb  and  forefinger.  Nagel  gravely 
assured  her  that  it  was,  and  followed  her  about 
the  room.  He  answered  questions ;  but  he  did 
not  hear  himself. 

She  stopped  before  one  of  the  chests  and  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  I  wonder  what's  in  here  !"  clasping 
her  hands  together  and  looking  at  Nagel  with 
maddening  ingenuousness.  She  lifted  the  lid  and 
peered  into  the  interior.   Then  she  reached  in  and 


pulled  out,  one  by  one,  enough  prayer  rugs  to 
carpet  the  floor  of  the  shop.  "The  beauties  !"  she 
breathed,  and  dropping  to  her  knees,  spread  them 
out  to  gaze  at  them  rapturously. 

Nagel  observed:  "They  arc  very  fine  speci- 
mens, but  are  not  for  sale  just  at  present."  Then, 
thinking  of  the  ring,  which  still  encircled  her 
finger —  "Are  you  going  to  buy  it?" 

She  looked  up,  puzzled.  "  'It?'  "  she  accented, 
and  indicating  the  rug  she  held,  said,  "You  mean 
this  one?" 

He  hastened  to  tell  her  that  he  meant  the  ring. 
She  had  forgotten  that  it  was  there.  Then  she 
forgot  the  rugs  and  went  back  to  the  show-case. 

"Why, — I  had  n't  decided,"  she  lied  slowly.  "It 
is  a  beauty,  and  very  odd,  too.  How  much  did 
you  say  you  ask  for  it?" 

"I  had  n't  said  .  .  .  ."  hesitated  Nagel,  his  re- 
luctance the  result  of  his  regard  for  the  ring. 
However,  it  occurred  very  strangely  to  him  now 
that  he  wanted  her  to  have  it.  The  decision  came 
to  acquaint  her  of  his  sentiment  for  the  circlet. 
He  could  not  let  it  go  without  telling  her.  She 
must  know  of  its  value  for  him.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  this  would  prepare  her  for  the 
price. 

He  continued,  "You  see,  I  should — that  is,  I 
have  become  very  greatly  attached  to  this,  and  I 
guess  I  ought  to  have  taken  it  out  of  stock." 
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"Oh,  how  pretty !"  she  rippled,  and  removed  it. 
"You  don't  mind  if  1  ask  you  why  you  like  it  so 
well?"  Her  face  became  childishly  serious.  Her 
flippancy  retreated. 

For  a  moment,  articulation  was  impossible  for 
Nagel.  But  he  wanted  to  tell  her  the  truth.  So 
he  said :  "It  symbolizes,  for  me.  Love — eternal 
constancy  ;  the  thing  that  "  He  caught  him- 
self and  looked  away.    The  paleness  departed. 

"I  know,"  sympathized  the  girl,  and  laid  the 
ring  on  the  square  of  black  velvet  on  the  case.  "I 
understand  what  you  mean,  and  think  it  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Nothing  else  would 
keep  me  from  being  an  old  maid."  She  smiled  a 
trifle  sadly,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Nagel  was  ashamed  and  uncomfortable,  and 
stammered  that  if  she  really  wanted  it,  he  would 
like  to  sell  it  to  her.  She  had  wanted  it  from  the 
first. 

Nagel  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  she  got  into 
a  big  gray  car  that  appeared  from  nowhere. 
There  was  a  chauffeur  ;  and  when  they  whisked 
away  in  a  puff  of  blue  smoke,  she  smiled  for  him, 
and  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
ring.   Her  words  had  entered  his  heart. 

He  watched  the  long  car  slide  down  the  hill  and 
out  of  sight,  with  something  like  inspiration  in  his 
serious,  boyish  face.  The  expression  relaxed 
when  he  turned  back  into  the  store. 

Three  weeks  passed.  Three  weeks  of  long 
hours,  for  Nagel.  Customers  came  and  went. 
The  tidy  shop  began  to  look  less  attractive.  It 
was  even  disorderly.  The  dust  gathered.  New 
silver  sets  that  had  to  be  kept  bright,  took  on  a 
duller  lustre.  Many  pieces  left  the  cabinets. 
Nagel  watched  them  go,  unfeeling.  His  simple 
duties  became  more  irksome.  The  old  man  still 
drooled  over  his  books,  grew  more  taciturn  and 
exacting.    Nagel's  sensibility  was  harassed. 

One  night  at  closing  time  his  uncle  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  store  and  looked  about  the  room, 
scrutinizing  everything  carefully,  his  red,  seamy 
neck  craned  forward,  sharp  little  eyes  peering 
over  his  spectacles.  But  he  said  nothing;  and 
the  two  walked  home  without  a  word.  It  was  the 
first  time,  seemingly,  that  the  uncle  had  noticed 
the  condition  of  the  store. 

Consequently,  the  following  morning  brought 
Bluma,  an  orphan  of  twenty  whom  old  Mishel  had 
first  employed  as  housekeeper,  and  gradually  come 
to  regard  almost  as  his  own  daughter.  Before  the 
morning  was  done,  the  show-case  and  cabinet 


gleamed  brightly,  the  dust  had  disappeared,  and 
there  was  a  sparkle  of  cleanliness  in  the  air. 
Nagel  looked  on  with  mounting  resentment.  He 
had  always  avoided  the  quiet,  efficient  girl. 

She  was  a  saint-like  creature.  Quiet,  dark, 
with  a  face  that  da  Vinci  might  have  painted,  she 
was  a  soft  radiance  in  the  somber  room, — and  she 
loved  the  brooding  Nagel. 

Gradually  he  came  to  depend  upon  her  quiet 
industry,  the  deft  touches  of  her  willing  fingers. 
The  store  prospered  from  her  efficiency,  and  the 
irresistible  coercion  she  spun  about  its  patrons 
was  an  art  far  subtler  than  mere  salesmanship. 
He  began  to  pay  her  more  attention,  to  converse 
with  her  in  short,  uneasy  sentences.  He  might 
have  realized  that  she  had  become  necessary  to 
his  life ;  but  he  did  not.  He  became  conscious 
that  he  was  trying  not  to  say  anything  in  the  least 
personal.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Ring  Girl, 
he  would  not  have  been  aware  of  this  effort  to 
keep  her  at  a  distance.  Women  were  not  just 
women,  now. 

Thus,  Bluma  gently  wove  herself  into  the  com- 
fort of  Nagel. 

He  thought  a  few  times  of  his  dream-store; 
but  now  it  held  a  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  amber 
hair.  Then  the  girl  grew  until  the  store  disap- 
peared. His  mind  inevitably  reverted  to  what  the 
Ring  Girl  had  said.  If  she  would  marry  for  noth- 
ing but  love,  how  wonderful  if  she  could  love 
him !  But  that  seemed  impossible — even  to  the 
dreamer.    And  she  had  awakened  him. 

On  the  way  home  one  night,  after  an  inventory 
that  had  lasted  until  late,  Nagel  and  Bluma  passed 
the  doors  of  a  noisy  cabaret.  The  place  was  sub- 
terranean. Bluma  stopped,  and  looked  down  the 
stairway  with  eager,  curious  eyes.  She  said, 
quietly:  "Nagel,  you  must  take  me  here  to  The 
Broken  Doll.  Mr.  Bendig,  who  comes  to  see 
Father  Mishel,  said  that  I  should  be  foolish  not 
to  go.  I've  never  been  to  any  place  like  that,  and 
of  course — I  wouldn't  let  him  take  me."  Anri 
Nagel  said,  "You  should  not  listen  to  that  man, 
Bluma.    Nothing  good  can  come  of  such  places.' 

But  she  was  insistent ;  and  partly  because  of  bl- 
own curiosity,  but  more  because  of  his  desire  to 
please  her,  he  weakened. 

The  following  night  they  stood  at  the  steps  of 
The  Broken  Doll.  Bluma  had  won,  and  she  was 
radiant.  Nagel  hesitated.  She  made  an  impish 
face  at  him,  and  pleaded,  "Let's  just  find  out  what 
it's  like."    So  they  started  down. 

A  sea  of  acrid  smoke  swallowed  them  com- 
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pletely.  Yards  and  yards  of  serpentine  festooned 
over  the  room,  resembling'  nothing  so  much  as  the 
colorful  dream  of  a  worried  stockbroker.  A 
portly  man  in  shiny  black  with  watery  eyes  and  a 
bulbous,  pockmarked  nose,  very  red,  bowed  them 
to  a  table  near  the  edge  of  the  small  dance  floor. 
The  stewing  mass  of  dancers  mopped  damp  faces 
and  applauded.  Someone  blew  a  horn  in  Nagel's 
ear.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed. 
Bluma's  eyes  were  frightened.  Loud,  blunt 
laughter  lifted  above  the  noise  of  the  orchestra. 
Nagel  turned  slowly  in  his  seat  for  a  better  view. 

In  the  corner  he  saw  a  party  which  he  had  at 
first  not  observed,  rather  away  from  the  crowd, 
and  seeming  to  be  oblivious  of  the  world.  They 
were  very  loud  and  uproarious,  and  all  in  evening 
clothes.  A  sleek,  pretty  young  man  at  the  head 
of  the  table  rose  disjointedly  to  his  feet,  raised  a 
glass  in  the  air  and  moved  his  lips.  What  he  said, 
Nagel  could  not  hear. 

The  company  partly  rose  to  its  feet,  some  strug- 
gling vainly  to  get  up.  They  drank  it  off,  and  the 
pretty  boy,  tossing  his  glass  aside,  caught  up  the 
girl  sitting  beside  him,  and  swept  her  to  stand  on 
the  chair.  She  was  laughing  maudlinly.  Her 
amber  hair  fell  across  her  cheek,  and  she  swept  it 
back  with  a  careless  sweep  of  her  hand.  Her  face 
suddenly  became  deadly  serious.  The  others  tried 
to  listen.  Her  dry  lips  parted, — and  the  din  of 
the  music  most  abruptly  stopped.  "Ladies  and 
genTmen  .  .  .  ."  the  words  came  solemnly, 
sounded  out  belldike  in  the  brief  stillness.  She 
looked  around  with  a  frightened  jerk  of  her  pretty 
head,  was  panic-stricken  at  the  sudden  silence, 
and  slid  down  into  the  chair,  looking  quite  dazed. 

Nagel  could  think  of  but  one  thing.  He  got  up, 
jostled  through  the  perspiring  dancers,  and  stood 
over  the  Ring  Girl.  She  stared  absurdly  at  his 
feet  for  a  moment  and  raised  her  head  slowly. 

He  said : 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?" 

She  made  a  pretty  frown  and  then  smiled  quiz- 
zically. She  said,  "What  I'm  doin'?  Why,  of 
course  I  know  what  I'm  doin'!"  Her  blue  eyes 
were  very  bright,  and  regarded  him  in  mock  re- 
proach. 

Turning,  and  pulling  at  the  sleeve  of  the  sleek 
boy,  she  said,  "Bobbie,  what  's'matter  with  you  ? 
Hold  up  your  head  and  protect  me !  Why  don't 
you  get  up,  Bobbie?" 

Then  she  turned  back  to  Nagel.  "I  don't  know 
who  you  are,  but  you  cert 'nly  act  familiar.   If  you 


want  me  to  dance,  I'm  sorry — but  I'm  not  dancing 
a-tall ; — not  even  with  pettie."  She  pulled  at  the 
boy's  waistcoat.  "Get  up,  I  asked  you  once!" 
Pettie  did  not  get  up.  She  smiled  indulgently  at 
him.  "Darn  near  dead  to  the  world,"  she  sighed 
resignedly. 

Nagel  stood  quite  still.  The  shock  of  the  meet- 
ing had  stopped  his  heart.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  seen — it.  He  wanted  to  rush  up  the 
stairs  and  run  into  the  night.  Run,  run — any- 
where. But  he  could  not  move.  The  confusion 
went  on  around  him. 

He  felt  a  touch  at  his  elbow.  It  was  Bluma, 
and  her  lip  trembled  when  she  asked  him,  "Are  n't 
you  going  to  sit  with  me  ?  They  ask  me  ....  I 
don't  want  to  dance  .  .  .  ." 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  pushed  her  away. 
She  must  not  hear.  How  her  eyes  burned !  He 
whispered,  "Please, — go  back  to  the  table." 

He  turned  back  to  the  Ring  Girl  and  lifted  one 
of  her  hands.  A  large  diamond  gleamed  at  her 
engagement  finger.  He  gazed  at  it  a  moment,  and 
let  the  hand  drop.  She  had  seemed  not  to  notice 
the  act,  and  was  talking  vacantly  to  Bobbie. 

Nagel  took  her  other  hand  and,  forcing  her 
attention,  pointed  to  a  crystal  ring.  His  question: 
"Will  you  sell  this  to  me  for  twice  what  you  paid 
for  it?" 

She  wrinkled  her  nose.    Another  frown. 
"Will  you?"  he  insisted. 

She  looked  at  the  ring,  and  then  at  the  diamond. 
She  rippled,  "Why,  sure !  I  don't  want  that,  any- 
way !" 

The  Bobbie  atom  came  to  life,  and  got  weakly 
to  his  feet.  "See  here !"  he  swaggered,  "that's  my 
ring!    You  can't  " 

Here  was  a  new  Nagel.  "Keep  out  of  this  !"  he 
ordered,  and  crumpled  him  in  the  chair,  where  he 
looked  extremely  surprised. 

She  removed  the  ring  and  gave  it  to  Nagel, 
who  handed  her  a  bill. 

She  did  not  look  at  it,  but  gazed  at  him  queerly 
a  moment,  and  said,  "You  look  so  sad,  Mr.  Cross- 
patch !  You  shouldn't  look  sad  down  here;  it's 
very  impolite.  If  you're  sore  at  Bobbie, — why. 
don't  mind  him.  He's  just  like  my  Airedale: — 
doesn't  like  strangers.    He  never  " 

But  Nagel  had  gone. 

Outside  in  the  night,  they  walked  for  several 
blocks  in  silence  with  the  streets.  Bluma  had  not 
spoken  since  her  attempt  to  return  Nagel  to  their 
table.    She  had  been  confused  when  he  had  so 
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suddenly  left  her.  And  when  she  had  seen  him, 
so  tense  and  pallid,  standing  before  the  laughing 
girl,  she  had  felt  a  strange  fear.  After  she  had 
returned  to  the  table  she  had  found  a  certain  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  the  queerness  of  it  all 
was  just  something  to  be  expected  in  such  a  place. 
She  felt  better  now,  in  the  chill  night  air. 

Finally  she  said.  "We — we  found  out  what  it 
was  like,  didn't  we?"  And  just  then  the  sapid 
fumes  of  hot  coffee  assailed  them. 

Over  coffee  and  doughnuts,  the  warmth  stole 
back  through  Nagel.    The  coffee,  a  blessed  ano- 


dyne, quieted  his  troubled  spirit,  and  he  looked 
across  to  Bluma  with  a  tenderness  in  his  eyes 
that  made  her  avert  hers.  The  weight  had  begun 
to  lift. 

Soon  he  asked  of  her,  "What  would  you  think 
of  a  person  who  lied  about  the   well,  some- 
thing very  serious  to  you?"  His  black  eyes  were 
very  large  and  shiny  through  the  smoke  of  the 
cup  raised  to  his  lips. 

bluma  swallowed  a  part  of  a  doughnut  and 
considered.  "I  feel  very  sorry  for  her,"  she  told 
him  irrelevantly. 


Mother  Earth 

A.  BlNNS 

And  only  you  know  how  safe  we  are. 

For  though  we  sink  into  the  sea, 

The  arms  of  the  Earth  are  underneath. 

And  it  is  well  with  us,  where  ever  we  are, 

For  the  Earth  is  home. 

And  we  are  Earth's  children  forever, 

Far  from  the  great  winds  that  blow  among  the  burning  stars. 
Here,  where  we  live  awhile  and  tire, 
Crumble  and  go  home  into  the  patient  dust, 
Forever  breathing  into  life  again. 


A  Happy  Ending 

].»y  Edward  William  Strong 


Why  doesn't  somebody,  before  they  have 
everlastingly  crossed  the  intangible  bor- 
derline between  youth  and  maturity,  write 
an  authentic,  actual,  experience-at-the-moment 
story  about  Youth  ?  We  have  a  situation  where 
bald-headed  fathers  write  joyful  stories  of  the 
'teens  and  those  in  the  'teens  or  just  out  attempt 
to  keep  every  sign  of  their  immature  years  out  of 
their  ink.  Why  doesn't  someone  appreciate  their 
youth  at  the  time  and  give  the  world  a  version  of 
it  before  the  years 
have  come  along  and 
smudged  the  shadows 
and  blurred  the  high- 
lights of  the  picture? 
It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting story  and  one 
which  I  wish  I  were 
capable  of  writing. 
Twenty  years  from 
now,  if  I  still  flourish 
a  literary  pen,  I  sup- 
pose I  will  attempt  it — 
when  it  is  forever  too 
late.  I  am  sincere  in 
(he  question  I  ask,  and 
to  prove  it,  here  for 
this  once,  I  shall  write 
about  youth  even  to  the 
extent  of  writing  about 
myself. 

The  first  time  I  met  her  I  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  or  somewhere  in  a  proximate  emo- 
tional state,  I  suppose,  but  I  didn't.  Girls  were  a 
fearful  nuisance  and  if  they  couldn't  be  avoided, 
a  polite  and  defensive  toleration  was  to  be  em- 
ployed. When  a  fellow  is  seventeen  years  old,  as 
I  was  a  few  short  years  ago — so  few  years  in  fact 
that  I  sedulously  avoid  mention  of  the  exact  num- 
ber— and  when  he  has  managed  to  avoid  girls 
with  forethought,  and  when  he  is  fortified  by 
indifference  except  for  a  few  lapses,  he  is  in  a 
remarkable  and  precarious  condition. 

I  used  to  walk  across  the  street  to  avoid  meet- 
ing girls  when  I  was  in  grammar  school.  They 
were  silly,  giggling  creatures,  and  I  was  con- 
strained and  ill  at  ease  in  their  presence.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  one  I  avoided  most 


"A  deadly  silence  surged  aeross  the  footlights  and  pushed 
me  forzvard." 


carefully  was  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Those  eyes,  when  turned  in  my  direc- 
tion, made  me  feel  jumpy  and  constricted  around 
the  general  region  of  my  heart.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  accompanied  by  a  vivid  and  painful 
blush  that  made  my  ears  tingle.  Once,  in  a  des- 
perate burst  of  bravado,  I  gave  her  a  string  of 
beads,  and  after  that  lapse  I  kept  out  of  her  way 
for  a  month.  The  bitter  intensity  of  pleasure  was 
too  much  for  my  bashfulness. 

In  spite  of  occasional 
parties  at  which  girls 
were  present,  I  reached 
high  school  with  an  in- 
difference that  almost 
amounted  to  contempt 
for  girls.  Girls,  studies, 
and  teachers  were  class  - 
ified as  seemingly  nec- 
essary evils  that  existed 
in  spite  of  everything. 
At  this  stage  in  my 
development,  girls  were 
sunk  in  the  most 
abysmal  depths  of  my 
subconscious  m  i  n  d . 
There  weren't  any  girls 
with  flying  pigtails  to 
annoy  me  as  there  had 
been  on  the  play- 
grounds   in  grammar 


school.  Without  the  existence  of  a  common 
meeting  ground,  the  inclination  to  peep  over  my 
wall  of  natural  backwardness  died  a  natural  death. 

Another  memorable  lapse  preceding-  this  may 
have  accentuated  my  stand,  as  I  think  it  did. 
With  my  coming  advent  into  high  school,  it  was 
thought  advisable  for  me  to  acquire  the  social 
graces  of  the  ballroom.  With  religious  fortitude 
and  sufferance,  I  frittered  away  one-half  of  my 
precious  Saturdays  going  around  and  around  a 
vast  area  of  polished  floor  with  a  one,  two,  three, 
step ;  one,  two,  three,  glide.  But  the  poetry  of 
motion  was  not  mine.  One,  two,  threeing  with 
little  beribboned  and  fluffy  girls  was  not  a  happy 
experience.  I  liked  my  white  gloves  and  shining 
pumps,  and  one  girl  who  was  nice  to  me.  Now, 
I  realize  that  she  was  several  years  my  senior,  but 
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left),  as  I  bid  farewell  to  my  bride.  As  play 
practice  went  on,  I  became  convinced  that  if  I  had 
been  married  only  two  weeks,  I  wouldn't  stroll 
off  and  leave  my  pretty  wife  with  a  mere  wave  of 
the  hand.  I  had  no  definite  act  in  mind  and  a 
psychologist  would  probably  have  said  that  I  was 
troubled  with  a  subconscious  wish.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  the  original  manuscript  came  into  un- 
hands, and  a  lurking  suspicion  was  justified.  The 
stage  directions  read:  (Lieut.  Wayne — myself — 
"Pardon  me  a  moment."  Kisses  bride  and  exit 
left.) 

The  reading  of  the  original  M.S.  at  this  point 
was  no  secret  either  to  my  bride  or  the  rest  of  the 
cast.  It  had  been  omitted  owing  to  the  coach's 
foresight  as  to  possible  difficulties  of  execution. 
In  regular  practice  I  still  continued  to  noncha- 
lantly wave  my  hand  and  exit  left;  but  it  was 
understood  through  a  discussion  one  day  that 
on  the  big  night  something  else  might  be  sub- 
stituted. 

About  this  time,  mother  maintains  that  I  be- 
came especially  affectionate.  I  don't  know  if  that 
is  the  exact  truth.  Anyway,  I  used  to  stand  off 
and  measure  my  distance  and  then  kiss  her  to  her 
intense  mystification.  I  became  troubled  with  a 
cold-sore  next,  and  for  a  few  days  before  the  play 
I  experienced  mental  agonies  at  its  slow  disap- 
pearance. On  the  night  of  the  play,  however, 
nothing  but  my  own  nerve  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  act. 

The  curtain  came  up  and  the  play  progressed. 
With  each  cue  and  speech  the  moment  was  ap- 
proaching rapidly  and  relentlessly.  Captain  Cal- 
houn and  I  arose  and  the  Captain  paid  his  regards 
to  my  wife,  while  I  paid  the  check— (the  scene 
was  laid  in  a  tea-room  by  the  sea).  The  Captain 
moved  toward  exit  left  and  the  moment  had  come. 
From  the  wings  the  faces  of  the  cast  looked  out 
expectantly,  but  a  shade  of  doubt  was  in  their 
eyes.  As  I  turned  toward  back  stage  where  my 
bride  waited,  I  could  feel  five  hundred  eyes  cen- 
tered on  the  back  of  my  neck.  A  deadly  silence 
surged  across  the  footlights  and  pushed  me  for- 
ward. My  throat  was  dry.  "Pardon  me  a 
minute/'I  gasped  out  after  the  retreating  Cap- 
tain M  y  voice  sounded  stilted  and  unnatural. 
Play  practice  at  night  calls  for  an  f^ort^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  step  and  he| 

tated  like  a  novice  diver  gazing  down  into  the  cold 
forbidding  water.  My  knees  shook,  my  hand 
shook,  my  face  was  wet  with  cold  perspiration. 


that  is  generally  the  way  it  works.  First  we  love 
the  teacher  in  our  ABC  days,  and,  as  we  grow 
older,  the  age  of  the  one  adored  decreases  in 
inverse  ratio  until  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
business  men  marrying  chorus  girls  many  years 
their  junior.  My  experience  with  formal  bows 
and  dancing  masters  ended  with  some  ability  to 
dance,  but  no  inclination.  A  dim  and  distant 
dawn  was  breaking  and  that  came  two  years  later 
when  in  my  junior  year  in  high  school. 

The  summer  preceding  I  worked  in  the  berry 
fields.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer.  I  can  still 
picture  the  brown-eyed  laughing  girl  who  checked 
in  at  one  of  the  sheds.  My  unpracticed  heart  used 
to  get  jammed  in  my  throat  when  she  smiled  at 
me.  She  wrote  letters  to  some  fellow,  with 
X  X  X  X  marks  freely  sprinkled  at  the  end.  Her 
little  square  house  on  the  hill  was  a  sanctified 
palace  because  it  housed  her.  My  favorite  song 
for  that  summer  was  "Ben  Bolt."  Yes,  her  name 
was  Alice.  I  used  to  sing  it  when  the  rattling  of 
the  truck  I  drove  was  loud  enough  to  drown  the 
tender  pathos  in  my  voice.  I  thought  I  hid  my 
noble  sentiments  and  unfruitful  love  away  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  before  I  knew  to  what 
depths  my  emotions  reached,  my  ears  were  burned 
more  than  once  by  bantering  remarks.  That  is 
all  passed  now.  She  was  at  least  three  years 
older  than  I  was. 

The  following  autumn  I  entered  from  the  city 
into  a  small  high  school  in  the  country.  The  boys 
sat  on  one  side  of  a  large  assembly  hall  and  the 
girls  on  the  other.  For  five  months  I  remained 
aloof  and  exchanged  no  notes,  smiles  or  glances 
with  the  other  side  of  the  house.  I  am  not  saying 
that  my  thoughts  were  as  indifferent  to  that  other 
side  as  my  actions.  This  is  a  truthful  account  of 
myself,  an  analysis,  if  you  please.  I  have  found 
that  the  worst  cynic  on  women  is  the  one  that 
thinks  most  often  about  them.  My  actions,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  inward 
thought. 

Providence  then  came  along  and  threw  the 
course  of  my  advancement  into  high  gear  without 
employing  intermediate.  I  was  proceeding  slowly 
in  low  gear  when  I  was  cast  as  a  two-weeks'  bride- 
groom" in  the  Junior  play.  Naturally  I  had  a 
bride. 

afterward,  and  I  considered  that  the  coach  had 
made  a  good  choice  as  to  my  bride.  The  thing 
that  did  the  mischief  was  the  First  Act.  The 
stage  directions  read  (wave  the  hand  when  exit 
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The  girl  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  look ;  such 
a  peculiar  look.  I  didn't  think  I  had  it  in  me. 
The  audience  assured  me  afterward  that  the 
report  was  audible-  to  the  farthermost  seat.  I 
kissed  her.  A  volume  of  sound  cascaded  stage- 
ward  from  the  audience  and  bore  me  out  exit  left. 
The  stumbling  speech  of  the  agitated  girl  was 
happily  drowned  by  the  wave  of  laughter.  I 
wanted  some  vast,  cpiiet,  forest  recess  where  I 
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could  quiet  my  shaking  knees  and  collect  my 
faculties. 

Since  that  night,  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  extreme  bashfulness  ;  I  have  become  a  more 
social  creature  ;  I  no  longer  walk  across  the  street 
to  avoid  girls.  But  as  for  the  girl  I  kissed  that 
night — ah  well,  the  world  moves  on.  She  was 
two  years  older  than  I  was  and  she  is  now  married 
to  some  lucky  fellow — thank  God  ! 


If  I  Were  King 

A  Review  of  the  English  Club  Play 


■P 


flitl 


■Mm. 


Under  the  direction  of  Gordon 

Davis,  English  Club  presented 

to    the    Stanford    public,  on 

March  eighth,  Justin  McCar- 
thy's romantic   classic,   "If  I 

Were  King." 

English  Club  productions  are 
I  eagerly  awaited  by  the  more 

seriously  inclined  students  and 

faculty,  as  the  serious  drama  is 

seldom    presented    upon  the 

boards  of  our  University.  For 

this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  this 
i  group  of  men  and  women  and 
I  their   director   should  receive 

much  commendation  for  their 

efforts.  It  is  not  easy  to  reach 
I  the  heights  of  emotional  fervor 

before    one's    messmates  and 

classmates,  and  in  a  university 

of  Stanford's  size  the  student 

actors  are  well  known  to  most 

of  their  auditors.  A  produc- 
tion under  such  circumstances 

tends  to  be  amateurish  in  effort 

and,  no  matter  how  serious  the 

intent  of  the  producers,  under- 
graduate humor  twists  tragedy 

into  comedy.  HeIen  Whit"ey<  w.hose  acti"g.  oi  Huguette 

J  Du  tlamel  was  admirable. 

This  year's  production,  with 
la  cast  of  over  forty  people,  elaborate  costuming 
'and  well-designed  stage  setting,  represented  an 
ambitious  attempt,  indeed.    It  is  with  pleasure 
iihat  we  may  say  that  the  result  approached  more 


were  one  or  two  moments  of 
suspense  as  to  lines,  and  bur- 
lesque leered  through  a  serious 
moment  when  a  bugle  failed  to 
blow  on  time — it  was  on  the 
whole  decidedly  successful. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the 
casting  of  characters.  It  is  a 
task  indeed  to  sort  out  of  a 
hundred  or  so  try-outees,  in 
cords  and  slip-on  sweaters,  the 
material  for  a  serious  historical 
drama,  in  which  atmosphere  is 
so  essential  to  success.  Mr. 
Davis  has  an  unerring  eye  for 
types  and  his  minor  characters 
in  many  cases  showed  great 
promise  for  the  future.  The 
excellence  of  the  support  given 
the  principals  was  an  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  play,  and 
among  the  large  cast  of  lesser 
parts  in  "If  I  Were  King" 
there  was  hardly  one  who  does 
not  deserve  praise,  from  the 
delightfully  dandified  Le  Jolys, 
as  portrayed  by  Tobriner,  to 
the  landlord  who  snored  so  de- 


liciously. 

The  principals  are  well  known  to  the  campus. 
As  Francois  Villon,  the  vagabond  poet  of  France, 
Lester  Seib  lent  his  usual  pleasing  personality. 
To  one  who  had  never  seen  him  in  other  char- 
learly  to  professional  standards  than  any  recent  acterizations  it  would  have  been  a  revelation  of 
:ampus  effort.   It  was  a  big  thing — and  while  there     great  power  in  a  student  actor.    The  part  was 
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Some  of  the  principals  in  //  I  Were  King 


magnificent, 
one  that 
would  force 
any  man  to 
play  his  best. 
The  thrill  of 
genius  was 
in  the  soul 
of  Francois 
Villon  a  n  d 
Seib  gave  us 
a  taste  of 
it ;  the  slight 
lack  that 
might  have 
been  felt  by 
some  was 
perhaps  only 
apparent  be- 
cause of  the 
high  stand- 
ard set  by  the 

prod  uction 

as  a  whole. 

With  respect  to  the  portrayal  of  Katherine  de 

Vaucelles  by  Miss  Andrews,  the  last  statement 

might  also  be  advanced.  Her  work  in  portray- 
ing the  cold  and  aloof  court 

lady  was  well  done  indeed, 

and  any  fault  perhaps  lay  in 

being  too  consistent.  Kath- 

erine's  offer  to  die  for  Villon 

was  not  made  by  the  same 

cold  spirit  that  spurned  the 

beggar  lover;  a  change  had 

taken  place  and  a  blaze  of 

self-sacrifice  had  burned  away 

her  pride.  Miss  Andrews  was 

physically  perfect  for  the  part 

and  her  stage  presence  ad- 
mirable ;  the  ability  to  portray 

the  actual  change  in  a  human 

soul  is  perhaps  too  much  to 

ask  just  yet. 

Miss  Whitney  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  Stanford  audiences. 

Her   work   presents   a  high 

standard  for  her  contemporaries,  and  she  is  blest 
with  a  versatility  of  character  that  was  admirably 


Lester  Seib  as  Francois  Villon. 


suited  to  the 
complex 
nature  of 
Huguette, 
the  tragic 
demi  -  mon- 
daine. 

In  the 
work  of 
Levy  as 
Louis  XI  1 
the  critic 
finds  great 
satisfaction. 
The  por- 
trayal was 
consist  ent, 
masterly  ; 
his  person- 
ally held 
the  produc- 
tion togeth- 
er. In  some 
of  the  larger 

scenes,  in  which,  as  with  all  historical  dramas 
produced  by  amateurs,  there  was  so  much  oppor- 
tunity for  inconsistency  of  action  and  tone,  he  was 
a  constant  factor.  We  hope 
for  another  serious  drama,  so 
that  we  may  see  more  of  this 
man's  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only 
way  to  develop  really  good 
student  talent  is  to  have  more 
frequent  serious  plays.  It  is 
very  pleasant  for  one  to  romp 
through  a  matinee-idol  part 
in  a  light  comedy,  and  be- 
come a  campus  hero,  but 
there  are  too  many  purely  en- 
tertaining shows  on  the  Uni- 
versity stage.  Student  support 
should  be,  and  we  think  it 
really  is,  behind  serious  effort 
that  will  lead  to  bigger  things. 
There  are  many  evidences- 
such  as  short  story  and  one- 
act  play  contests— that  a  renaissance  of  this  kind 

E  T  B. 

is  upon  us.  ■>■ 
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THE  THREE  SOLDIERS:  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS 
At  last  we  have  a  novel  with  a  universal  appeal.  The 
regular  army  will  read  it  to  damn  its  subject-matter,  the 
respectable  journalists  will  search  it  to  damn  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject-matter  has  been  treated,  readers  of 
certain  livid  types  of  sophisticated  periodicals  will  skim 
it  to  find  double-barreled  shocks,  psychologists  will  place 
the  characters  under  the  microscope  for  classification, 
regular  folks  will  discover  in  it  the  explanation  of  the 
oft  puzzling  behavior  of  the  ex-service  man,  and  that 
same  ex-service  man  will  feel  like  signing  his  name 
under  that  of  the  author.  It  is  his  story — the  unpleasant 
note  of  it.  He  will  see  in  it  again  the  army  of  the 
fatigue-detail,  the  kitchen  police,  the  rigid  discipline, 
the  indifference,  the  impersonal  and  dehumanitized  sys- 
tem which  time  is  slowly  veiling  with  gentler  memories. 
The  secret  desires,  the  inward  hates,  the  hopelessness 
and  despair  of  the  characters  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  him  because  they  are  presented  with  rare 
artistry.  This  artistry  lies  in  presenting  the  life  as  it 
was, — crude,  raw,  and  elemental.  The  characters  speak 
the  same  language  that  the  soldier  did  and  he  will  recog- 
nize the  settings.  The  glory  and  panoply  of  war  give 
place  for  the  first  time  to  the  reality  of  the  manure  heap 
in  front  of  the  French  billet  and  the  cringing  and  filth 
of  the  guard-house  details. 

However,  even  an  ex-buck  will  admit  that  Dos  Passos 
overdoes  the  thing  a  little  in  his  description  of  the  officer 
class  and  the  military  police, — and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — but 
under  the  law  of  compensation  this  is  not  condemnable 
nor  unfair.  So  much  has  been  written  of  the  other  side 
of  war — the  high  heroism,  the  glorious  sacrifice,  the 
color  and  tang  of  adventure,  that  the  drab,  somber  tone 
of  The  Three  Soldiers  cannot  be  overdone.  If  no  one 
else  should  recognize  the  value  of  the  novel,  the  veteran 
at  least  will  turn  to  John  Dos  Passos  with  a  hearty 
"Put  her  there,  buddy."  Dan  W.  Evans. 


CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
An  Inquiry  by  Thirty  Americans.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

This  volume  has  already  been  reviewed  by  William 
Allen  White.  And  the  industry  with  which  he  attacks 
it.  as  being  opposed  to  the  sweet  oilyness  and  assurance 
of  his  own  attitude  toward  our  culture,  speaks  well  for 
the  tone  of  the  book.  The  contribution  on  Philosophy 
by  Harold  Chapman  Brown,  indicates  that  Stanford  can 
boast  of  critical  thinkers. 

Opening  a  new  field  of  intellectual  research,  this  work 
by  thirty  Americans,  on  as  many  different  phases  of  our 
civilization,  is  designed  to  shake  smug  complacency  with 
our  sense  of  superiority  in  other  than  mechanical  fields. 
The  picture  drawn  by  these  thirty  thinkers  is  of  a  Main 
Street  America.  And  the  effect  is  such  that  even  as  un- 
aesthetic  people  as  our  own  must  be  jarred  by  the  result. 


To  summarize  some  of  the  articles  in  a  few  words : 
Business  in  America  is  made  paramount  to  the  extent 
that  after  a  business  man  has  amassed  more  than  he  can 
possibly  make  use  of,  he  must  still  go  on  playing  the 
game  of  trade  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  knows  of 
nothing  else  worth  while  to  do, — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  less  avaricious  than  people  of 
many  other  countries.  Art  and  Literature  are  left,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  women, — with  their  re- 
sulting effeminization.  Politics  are  largely  determined 
by  country  town  politicians  who  possess  little  better  men- 
tality than  that  of  Congressmen.  Journalism  is  a 
scarcely  dignified  trade  instead  of  a  profession.  Our 
chief  interest  in  great  musicians  is  for  the  cleverness  of 
their  technical  display;  love  of  the  music  itself  is  almost 
wholly  absent.  Education  is  too  often  a  matter  of 
standardizing  and  stereotyping  thought,  something  after 
the  manner  of  organized  cheering. 

Truly,  it  is  a  disagreeable  picture  of  our  civilization 
which  has  been  painted  here.  And  still  more  disagree- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  picture  is  a  true  one.  But,  as  the 
editor  of  the  volume  points  out,  we  at  least  have  the 
saving  grace  of  being  able  to  laugh  at  ourselves. 

A.  Binns. 


IF  WINTER  COMES:  A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 
In  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-second  thousand,  and 
another  printing  under  way  !  We  might  open  the  covers 
of  the  book  with  a  gingerly  touch  and  look  for  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  "The  Sheik,"  so  low  is  our  opinion 
of  publishers'  artistic  honor  and  the  taste  of  the  public. 
But  "If  Winter  Comes"  can  rightly  claim  the  glowing 
words  on  its  cover- jacket.  We  can  not  say  much  more, 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  superlatives  used,  but  we  can 
view  the  book  quite  as  enthusiastically,  though  less  com- 
mercially. 

".  .  .  .  O  Wind,  If  Winter  Comes,  can  Spring  be 
far  behind?"  is  the  quotation  from  Shelley  that  gives  the 
book  its  title.  One  feels  immediately  the  shadow  of 
tragedy  that  overlies  the  story,  the  world-turmoil  of  war 
and  reconstruction  as  well  as  the  conflict  in  the  personal 
lives  of  the  characters,  but  with  a  promise  of  ultimate 
solution  and  happiness.  After  delving  in  the  futuristic 
"realism"  and  modernistic  filth  of  some  of  our  widely 
heralded  new  books,  hail  to  a  book  about  modern  times, 
present-day  problems  and  real  life,  with  a  happy  ending! 

There's  humor  too,  delicate  April-showery  humor. 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  "The  Happy  Warrior"  and  "Once 
Aboard  the  Lugger"  gave  us  a  taste  of  his  facility  in 
evanescent  humor,  and  though  this  book  is  of  far  wider 
scope  than  those  preceding,  he  has  not  lost  his  delicate 
touch. 

It  is  a  triangle   story,  and  tells  of  Mark  Sabre's 
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struggles  with  conventions  and  with  his  own  desires. 
We  live  the  story  with  the  lovable  and  self-sacrificing 
hero;  we  all  have  fought  some  of  his  battles,  and  if 
perchance  we  failed  where  he  won— there's  inspiration 
in  his  victory. 

We  all  know  a  Mabel,  and  thoroughly  hate  her.  We 
groan  with  Mark  at  his  wife's  inability  to  understand 
him.  She  represents  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man"  if  ever 
a  woman  could.  Imagine  Mabel  reading  "If  Winter 
Comes";  she  would  loose  her  hard,  sudden  laugh  and 
say:  "Whyever  did  anyone  write  such  a  funny  book?" 
Birth,  death,  and  tatting  shuttles  all  are  "odd"  or  "funny" 
to  the  Mabels  of  the  world. 

Nona,  Mark's  first  (and,  in  the  happy  ending,  last) 
love,  is  a  beautiful  dream  of  the  modern  ideal,  and  yet 
Mr.  Hutchinson  makes  her  live.  Her  whimsical  letters 
and  verbal  tilts  are  charmingly  real. 

We  will  let  her  words  characterize  the  gallant  Lord 
Tybar,  her  husband  :  "Tony's  the  most  wonderful  per- 
son that  ever  was.  He  does  everything  best.  People 
will  do  anything  for  him  ....  But  graceless,  utterly, 
utterly,  graceless."  He  dies  in  battle,  spectacular  and 
mocking  to  the  last. 

We  would  like  to  tell  about  the  pathetic  Effie  and  the 
delightful  Jinks  sisters,  and  paint  for  you  the  picture  of 
"Fortune,  East  and  Sabre,"  but  we  know  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  more  people  are  going  to  read 


"If  Winter  Comes"  in  the  next  few  months,  and  you 
must  be  one  of  them. 

The  author  uses  wonderful  craft  in  description.  Per- 
haps the  predicateless  sentence  and  alliterative  series  are 
overworked,  but  the  effect  is  excellent.  We  would  want 
hardly  a  word  of  his  detailed  pen  pictures  deleted ;  they 
have  Hergesheimer's  atmosphere  without  any  tendency 
to  indistinctness  of  line. 

We  must  say  we  don't  like  spirits,  but  they  are  being 
done  now-a-days,  and  as  against  Mary  Rose  or  Peter 
Grimm  stalking  the  stage  in  too-too  solid  flesh,  we  don't 
mind  Mr.  Hutchinson's  one  little  scene  on  the  verge  of 
Heaven.  We  think  it  was  unnecessary,  but— it's  well 
done. 

Followers  of  Mr.  Hearst  will  probably  writhe  at  the 
intense  patriotic  fervor  for  "Our  England,"  but  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  book,  for  readers  of  any 
nation  or  creed :  a  lesson  in  true  patriotism,  not  war- 
time whooping  and  peace-time  complacency. 

"If  Winter  Comes"  voices  the  prophecy  of  many 
leaders  in  world  thought  today,  that  the  great  need  for 
the  future  is  "Light."  Not  light  in  the  Biblical  and  con- 
ventional sense,  but  knowledge,  cooperation,  sympathy, 
and  faith.  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  a  book 
with  all  the  elements  of  popularity,  well  written,  and 
full  of  faith  that  "Spring  can  not  be  far  behind." 

Elsa  Jean  Barber. 
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By  Frances  Willis. 


Subtract  from  an  American  university,  from 
Stanford,  if  you  wish,  all  the  following:  the 
dormitories  and  living  groups,  the  gymna- 
siums and  athletic  fields,  the  clubhouses,  the  li- 
brary, the  Memorial  Church,  all  the  periodicals, 
campus  functions,  and  last,  but  not  least,  all  writ- 
ten examinations. 

The  sophisticated  may  raise  an  eyebrow  and 
say,  "Perfectly  possible  ;  what's  remarkable  about 
that?"  It  all  seemed  queer  enough  to  me  when, 
over  a  year  ago,  I  entered  the  University  of 
Brussels.  But  before  you  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  couldn't  have  been  much  of  a  univer- 
sity let  me  disillusion  you.  There  are  professors, 
students— both  men  and  women— plenty  of  work, 
and  a  place  to  do  it. 

I  never  could  decide  whether  there  were  sev- 
eral buildings  or  just  one.  I  knew  there  were 
all  sorts  of  courts  and  corridors,  and  somehow 
or  other  when  I  would  be  straining  to  get  every 
word  of  the  learned  Doctor's  exposition  of  the 
Civil  Law  doctrine  concerning  "walls  in  common" 
I  would  be  startled  by  a  burst  of  song  in  the  next 
room.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  primary 
school  was  lodged  there,  not  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  university,  but  the  latter  had  swallowed 
it  up  and  built  around  it,  so  they  had  walls  in 
common.  Still  the  university  was  all  under  one 
roof  and  I  was  not  sorry,  for  I  was  used  to  the 
sheltering  arcades  of  Stanford,  and  there  is  more 
rain  there  than  there  is  here. 

The  Central  Court  of  the  University  is  rather 
attractive,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  new 
green  foliage  hides  the  battered  condition  of  the 


walls.  No  one  ever  thought  of  being  proud  of 
the  physical  equipment.  Certainly  the  lecture 
rooms  are  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  benches  re- 
semble those  you  are  supposed  to  find  at  summer 
revival  meetings  held  in  tents ;  similar  benches  a 
few  fee;  higher  and  with  a  slight  angle  function 
as  desks.  No,  it's  not  very  comfortable  for  the 
hourly  nap,  and  students  will  get  bored  every- 
where. The  result  is  often  a  carving  of  more 
or  less  crudity.  However,  one  student  became 
so  adept  at  the  art  that  the  desk  at  which  he  sat 
was  put  on  exhibition  at  one  of  the  art  salons  in 
Brussels;  and  I  have  seen  more  than  one  crap 
game  result  from  ennui  during  a  lecture. 

There  is  one  room  called  the  library,  which 
closes  at  3  :30  because  there  is  no  way  to  light  it. 
Four  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  Administration 
Offices,  and  the  twenty  remaining  rooms  of  vary- 
ing sizes  are  used  for  lectures  and  recitations. 
Yet  the  registration  is  only  two  or  three  hundred 
less  than  at  Stanford. 

The  School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of 
Commerce,  or  of  Social  Sciences,  both  form  prac- 
tically separate  institutions,  and  their  buildings, 
in  a  different  part  of  town,  are  more  modern. 

This  dissertation  on  the  physical  deficiencies  is 
not  meant  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  university. 
They  realize  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds,  but,  in  spite  of  this  hinderance,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  university  has  been  tremendous, 
though  of  course  immeasurable.  It  was  founded 
in  1834  to  further  higher  education  directed  from 
a  purely  objective  standpoint,  and  in  an  institu- 
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tion  subsidized  neither  by  the  state,  as  the  Uni- 
versities of  Ghent  and  Liege  are,  nor  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  the  University  of  Louvain  is. 

Needless  to  say,  a  keen  desire  for  such  a  uni- 
versity existed  or  the  private  capital  for  its  foun- 
dation would  not  have  been  forthcoming.  But 
the  decrease  in  Catholicism  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  Free  Thought  or  "Libre  Examen" 
during  the  last  eighty-eight  years  is  sufficient 
evidence  and  measure  of  the  growth  of  the 
movement  of  which  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Brussels  became,  and  have  in  the  past 
become  the  leaders. 

Though  the  chief  reason  for  the  foundation  of 
the  university  was  to  secure  this  freedom  from 
prejudiced  interests  in  higher  education,  the  free- 
dom stops  there;  for  every  hour  of  university 
work  any  student  does  is  prescribed.  A  more 
rigid  system  could  hardly  Lie  imagined.  What 
the  students  must  know  is  definite  and  fixed. 
What  they  think  of  it  is  their  own  affair. 

The  result  of  this  extreme  inflexiblity  of  the 
curriculum  is  modified  to  some  extent  in  that  a 
student,  though  he  has  to  take  the  course,  is  not 
required  to  attend  classes!  The  only  time  the 
question  of  attendance  is  brought  up  at  all,  it  is 
to  request  the  student  to  stay  away  rather  than 
to  be  more  regular.  No  one  is  supposed  to  attend 
courses  unless  he  has  paid  his  fees,  and  if  the 
gentleman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  post  departmental 
notices  and  follow  the  professor  to  class  with  a 
glass  of  water,  appears  some  day  after  class  and 
asks  to  see  the  student's  registration  card,  and  it 
can't  be  found  the  student  is  asked  to  refrain 
from  frequenting  the  university. 

However,  many  students  stay  away  for  other 


reasons.  I  have  seen  classes  begin  with  thirty  or 
more  students  and  gradually  (not  always  so  very 
gradually,  either  )  dwindle  to  five,  but  nothing  is 
done,  at  least  not  officially.  Individual  initiative 
comes  into  play  and  each  student  borrows  or 
buys  a  set  of  notes.  Good  students  often  have 
their  notes  mimeographed  or  printed  and  sell 
them  for  a  neat  profit.  I  have  seen  synopses  over 
five  years  old  being  used,  and  with  success,  too. 

This  practice,  not  too  extensive,  but  quite  no- 
ticeable, perhaps  explains  the  professor's  predica- 
ment when  it  conies  to  examinations.  Though 
written  ones  are  unknown  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  they  are  supplanted  by  the  yearly  orals. 
Students  always  count  it  a  score  to  their  credit  if 
they  haven't  attended  a  certain  professor's  course 
and  then  if,  when  they  come  up  for  the  final,  he 
has  to  ask  in  which  of  the  courses  he  is  to  ex- 
amine them.  This  is  ordinarily  avoided,  as  most 
of  the  examinations  are  run  off  on  a  fixed 
schedule.  The  professors  in  one  department  get 
together,  call  in  first  the  seniors,  then  juniors, 
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etc.,  one  by  one,  and  send  them  right  around  from 
one  class  to  another,  so  that  in  less  than  two 
hours,  by  the  great  time-saving  device  of  the 
oral  examination,  the  student  has  passed  or  failed 
in  all  his  work  for  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  professors  confer  and  decide  from  the 
average  score  of  ten  studies  whether  he  goes  on 
to  the  next  year's  work  or  repeats  the  whole  cur- 
riculum of  his  past  year's  work. 

This  performance  is  gone  through  only  once  a 
year,  as  I  said  before,  and  the  ordeal  comes  in 
July.    The  student  is  examined  in  all  the  work 
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he  has  had  in  all  his  courses  since  the  preceding 
October,  when  the  fall  semester  opens.  It  isn't 
really  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  for  by  tacit  agreement 
the  professors  bring  their  courses  to  a  close  the 
end  of  May,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  dares 
continue  lecturing  even  during  the  first  weeks  of 
June.  For  to  the  Belgian  student  that  month  is 
sacred  to  the  "Bloc,"  or  cramming  function.  It 
is  then  he  takes  all  his  note  books,  counts  the 
pages,  and  divides  the  total  by  thirty  and  con- 
sumes the  required  number  per  day. 

Though  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  college  life, 
nor  anything  the  student  body  as  a  whole  sup- 
ports, the  number  of  student  activities  is  growing. 
The  students  in  practically  every  department,  or 
faculty,  as  they  call  it,  have  their  club.  The 
rivalry  between  the  different  faculties  is,  of 
course,  not  unknown  in  American  universities, 
but  they  carry  it  much  farther  than  we  do.  The 
hat  and  insignia  on  it  which  the  Belgian  student 
wears  mark  his  faculty  and  not  his  year  in  col- 
lege. The  students  in  the  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  social  sciences  wear  the  dark  blue 
"feret."  Others  wear  "cosquets,"  which  resemble 
jockey  caps  in  cut  and,  though  once  white,  yet 
ordinarily  the  color  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
color  of  some  of  the  good  old  Stanford  cords. 


The  Belgian  student,  though  deprived  of  such 
diversion  which  we  enjoy,  doesn't  study  all  the 
time.  He  passes  many  of  his  winter  evenings  in 
warm,  comfortable  cafes,  or  public  houses.  Dur- 
ing the  day  as  well  as  the  evening  in  spring  you 
find  him  sitting  and  sipping  his  wine  or  beer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  one  of  the  little  tables 
which  line  the  sidewalks,  and  from  there  he  can 
almost  literally  watch  the  world  go  by  on  the 
beautiful,  shaded  boulevards  which  help  make 
Brussels  so  fascinating. 

Anyway,  nobody  need  ever  be  bored  in  Brus- 
sels. The  theaters  are  cheap  and  so  is  the  opera ; 
there  are  good  places  to  dance,  and  bad  ones  ; 
and  the  many  other  innumerable  entities  of  the 
life  of  a  big  city.  As  is  the  case  of  most  univer- 
sities so  situated,  the  college  life  is  swallowed  up 
in  that  of  the  metropolis. 

I  have  no  desire  to  act  as  judge  of  the  Belgian 
universities  and  their  system,  and  still  less  of  the 
students  which  attend.  But  in  any  event  the 
favorable  criticism  would  outweigh  the  adverse. 
After  all,  it  is  the  professors  and  students,  the 
human  and  not  the  technical  side  of  the  admin- 
istration which  make  a  university  great  or  petty, 
and,  judged  from  this  angle,  the  University  of 
Brussels  will  always  hold  its  own. 


l.c  Palais  du  Roi,  Brussels 
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By  Carl  Wilhelmson. 


This  Blackie  was  about  the  best-natured  man 
I  ever  saw.  During'  the  entire  winter,  from 
the  day  when  he  walked  into  the  place  the 
first  time,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  long- 
black  overcoat,  the  perpetual  grin  engraved  upon 
his  face,  he  apparently  never  had  a  moment  of 
peevishness.  And  the  life  he  led  with  his  gang 
that  winter  was  enough  to  drive  anybody  into 
dumps :  walking  the  streets  south  of  Market  that 
swarmed  with  half-starved  men,  who  wore  hope- 
less and  weary  looks  upon  their  faces,  sitting  for 
hours  in  dirty  card  rooms  trying  to  win  enough 
"chips"  (brass  checks  exchangeable  for  food  or 
tobacco)  to  pay  for  a  meal  or  a  few  cigarettes, 
hanging  around  the  Free  Employment  Bureau 
waiting  for  occasional  short  jobs  in  hustling 
freight  on  the  railway  depots  or  the  docks,  or 
washing  dishes  in  some  hotel — nothing  very 
pleasant  in  all  this,  you  must  admit. 

Of  course,  Blackie  himself  didn't  soil  his 
hands  with  all  such  nasty  work,  as  did  the  rest 
of  the  gang.  Blackie  had  brains,  and  long 
nimble  fingers.  Every  now  and  then  he  ran  into 
some  fellow  who  carried  a  dollar  or  two  and  was 
willing  to  play  a  game  of  pitch  for  a  quarter  or 
shake  the  dice  box  on  the  bar  for  a  like  amount. 
And  there  wasn't  any  uncertainty  about  the  out- 
come of  such  games.  Blackie  never  failed  to 
send  his  opponent  away  from  the  place  mumbling 
to  himself.  Naturally,  such  earnings  didn't 
amount  to  much.  There  were  many  days  when 
Blackie  didn't  make  a  cent.  But  his  partners  con- 
sidered him  above  any  hard  common  labor,  and 
faithfully  shared  with  him  whatever  they  earned. 
They  knew  his  skill  in  card  and  dice  games  was 
unlimited,  and  they  also  knew  that  something  was 
bound  to  turn  up  sooner  or  later.  All  four  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  were  like  brothers,  a  family  in 
which  each  one  was,  through  a  wordless  pledge, 
bound  to  help  the  other. 

Well,  they  held  to  their  pledge — for  a  while. 
I  believe  it  was  Blackie  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  buying  the  store.  It  was  to  be  a  small  cigar  or 
candy  stand,  with  a  back  room  in  which  a  game  of 
poker,  or  "Black  Jack,"  or  some  other  profitable 
<rame,  could  be  conducted.  From  bits  of  their 
conversation  I  learned  that  he  had  already  spotted 
Ihree  or  four  places  suitable  for  the  purpose.  All 


they  needed  was  the  capital  to  make  the  purchase. 

"Some  of  these  days  I'll  walk  in  here  lousy 
with  money,"  Blackie  said,  sitting  near  the  stove 
and  waiting  for  an  opening  in  the  solo  game. 
"We're  bound  to  tumble  on  some  bird  with  a 
roll  and  a  weakness  for  a  little  game  of  draw. 
Benson  and  I  are  the  boys  to  take  him  on.  When 
we  buy  that  store,  fellows,  say  !  money  '11  be  like 
so  much  dirt  to  us.  Then  we'll  have  a  blow-out 
sometime,  eh?  Like  I  did  in  Minneapolis  a  few 
years  ago.    Ha,  ha,  ha  " 

He  gave  a  long,  detailed  account  of  "big  three 
weeks" — swell  hotels,  automobiles,  chorus  girls, 
champagne — and  ended  with,  "Them  were  the 
days,  fellows." 

They  never  seemed  to  grow  tired  of  talking 
about  the  store.  They  discussed  it  from  all 
angles.  It  was  furnished,  decorated,  and  redec- 
orated in  their  conversation.  The  poker  table  in 
the  back  room  was  to  have  a  cover  of  green  baize 
of  the  best  quality,  the  chips  would  be  the  lightest 
in  weight  and  the  most  brilliant  in  colors.  I 
think  that  the  buying  of  that  store  was  the  only 
thing  the  members  of  the  gang  were  looking  for- 
ward to,  and  that  they  didn't  even  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  failure.  In  other  words,  they  had 
faith  in  their  future,  and  all  their  plans  centered 
about  that  one  thing,  the  store.  Try  to  imagine 
yourselves  in  their  position,  you  who  probably 
never  were  dead  broke  and  wondering  where 
your  next  Hamburger  steak,  with  catsup  and  a 
cup  of  coffee,  was  coming  from.  I  wonder  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean — the  gang  didn't  dare 
to  think  of  a  failure  in  connection  with  the  store. 
The  idea  of  the  store  was  to  those  men  a  faith, — a 
sort  of  temporary  religion,  if  you  will — that  kept 
them  struggling  for  existence  through  the  winter, 
kept  them  from  plunging  into  some  desperate 
venture  which  would  probably  have  taken  them 
into  the  penitentiary,  or  to  the  Potter's  field.  For 
you  must  understand  that  the  gang  was  a  hard 
and  tough  lot. 

As  for  the  canary  bird,  it  took  me  a  long  time 
to  find  out  what  they  meant  by  talking  about  it. 
It  turned  out  that  Blackie  had  decided  to  have  a 
pet  in  the  poker  room.  He  wanted  a  canary  bird. 
Seems  rather  odd,  doesn't  it  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  canary  bird  in  a  poker  room,  back  of  a  small 
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candy  store?  A  little,  fluffy,  yellow  bird  sitting- 
there  in  its  cage  and  watching  the  poker  game? 

"Makes  the  place  look  homey,"  1  heard  him 
explain.  "A  tame  bird  is  just  like  a  kid — got  to 
feed  it  and  all  that,  you  know.  Reminds  me  when 
I  was  in  El  Paso  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  had 
'em  bring  a  magpie  into  my  room — had  a  front 
suite  in  the  Paso  Del  Norte  for  two  weeks,  you 
see.  .  .  ." 

Then  he  told  his  usual  story,  adding  a  few 
minor  details. 

The  fellow  was  queer,  to  say  the  least.  It  is 
over  twenty  years  since  he  dealt  his  last  poker 
hand,  and  he  may  be  in  hell  now  for  all  I  know, 
probably  is,  in  fact;  but  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  him  sitting  there,  twirling  his  black 
moustache  and  telling,  between  chuckles,  of  some 
magnificent  escapade  of  his.  He  had  had  plenty 
of  them,  it  seemed— but  I  never  met  anyone  who 
had  seen  him  in  the  process  of  "blowing  in. 
Everybody  who  knew  him  said  that  he  was 
always  broke,  or  very  nearly  so. 

It  was  a  long  and  harassing  time  the  gang  had 
to  wait  for  that  fellow  with  a  roll  and  a  weak- 
ness. The  men  coming  to  the  city  with  big  stakes 
were  few  and  far  between  that  winter.  Hard 
times,  you  know.  Benson  used  to  say  he  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Barnum  was  a  liar. 

Then  one  day  Spuehler  walked  into  the  place. 
He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  stooped 
shoulders  and  a  round  face.  He  spoke  with 
foreign  accent  and  had  the  picture  of  a  Chinese 
junk  tatooed  on  his  left  wrist.  He  took  a  drink 
and  asked  questions  about  the  city.  Said  he  had 
never  before  been  in  San  Francisco.  Had  been 
on  a  long  trip  to  some  heathen  island — copra  or 
cocoanut  boat,  something  of  the  sort — and  had 
just  been  paid  off.  Now  he  wanted  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  city,  but  being  a  married  man,  didn't 
want  to  cut  up  with  the  others  in  the  waterfront. 
This  part  of  town  suited  him  better.  And  could 
he  perhaps  find  a  few  friends  here  that  would 
show  him  round  a  bit  ? 

Nothing  easier.  Spuehler  made  a  friend  right 
away.  Blackie  edged  closer  and  bought  a  drink 
(he  was  always  careful  to  have  money  enough 
for  that  purpose).  Spuehler  returned  the  favor. 
He  was  very  much  impressed  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  seemed  to  like  him  immensely  right 
from  the  start.  ( Blackie  explained  that  this  was 
due  to  his  personal  magnetism.  "They  all  fall 
for  me  like  that,"  he  said.) 


Spuehler  said  he  would  stay  around  for  three 
or  four  days  and  take  in  the  sights.  Then  he 
would  go  home  to  Portland.  Said  he  lived  in 
Portland  and  had  a  family  there.  When  he  said 
this  about  going  home,  I  remember  I  smiled  to 
myself,  thinking  that  a  man  needed  money  in 
order  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  and 
meet  his  family,  who  depended  on  him  for  sup- 
port, as  Spuehler's  family  evidently  did.  I  said 
I  smiled— well,  I  didn't  think  about  Spuehler's 
family  any  more  than  I  had  to.  You  see,  I 
couldn't  afford  to  be  soft.  And,  moreover,  what 
business  of  mine  was  it,  anyway  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  digressing  too  much.  Please 
do  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  excuse  my  con- 
duct. If  you  had  ever  been  in  a  similar  situation, 
you  would  know  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
warn  Spuehler  against  Blackie  and  his  gang. 

The  story?  Well,  what  happened  was  inevit- 
able. After  an  hour's  talk,  Blackie  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  Spuehler's  lodgings.  The  two 
had  grown  that  chummy  already.  Now,  Blackie 
proceeded  with  all  due  precautions.  The  chance 
was  too  good  to  be  spoiled.  He  spent  all  that 
day  and  the  next  with  Spuehler.  They  drank 
moderately,  played  pool,  discussed  the  difference 
in  the  climates  of  San  Francisco  and  Hong-kong, 
and  made  a  trip  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  to 
the  Cliff  House.  I  don't  believe  cards  were  even 
mentioned. 

"Fine  fellow,"  said  Blackie  that  night.  "Fine 
fellow,  and  carries  a  wad  big  enough  to  choke 
an  ox." 

I  believe  the  gang  had  a  hard  time  in  scraping- 
together  enough  money  for  the  game,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  a  couple  of  days  when  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  men  would  be  deep  enough. 
Anyway,  Blackie  borrowed  five  dollars  from  me, 
and  Benson  pawned  his  cowhide  suitcase  for  five 
more.  The  others  didn't  spend  any  money  they 
had,  but  stuck  to  the  solo  and  rummy  games, 
making  enough  to  pay  for  an  occasional  plateful 
of  mulligan  stew. 

But  the  gang  must  have  spent  twenty  cents  for 
four  five-cent  cigars  the  night  before  the  game. 
All  four  of  them  walked  into  the  place  with  cigar 
stubs  in  their  mouths.  Where  do  you  think  they 
had  been?  Inspecting  the  store  that  Blackie  had 
decided  on  already.  Imagine  them,  if  you  can, 
standing  there  leaning  against  the  counter  and 
casting  happy,  meaning  glances  at  each  other, 
and  smoking  their  cigars  with  a  prosperous  air. 
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They  had  found  the  establishment  excellent  in 
every  way.  Benson  told  me  that  Blackie  had 
already  driven  a  nail  into  the  top  sill  of  the 
solitary  window  in  the  back  room  for  the  canary 
bird's  cage.  "I'll  hang  it  there,"  he  had  said, 
"where  the  little  fellow  '11  get  some  sun  once  in  a 
while." 

Don't  think  that  he  could  have  added,  "if 
everything  goes  well,"  or  "if  we  succeed."  There 
was  no  such  word  as  "if"  in  Blackie's  vocabulary. 
This  magnificent  self-confidence  must  have  been 
inspiring.  Benson  said  he  forgot  for  the  time 
being  that  Spuehler  still  carried  the  price  of  the 
store  in  his  pocket.  Blackie  left  that  night,  say- 
ing, "We'll  get  the  money  tomorrow." 

They  did  get  the  money  tomorrow,  of  course. 
Benson  had  already  been  introduced  to  Spuehler, 
and  had  assumed  the  role  of  a  cook  just  arrived 
at  the  city  from  a  lumber  camp.  I  le  it  was  who 
happened  casually  to  mention  the  subject  of 
poker.  Fortunately  for  Blackie  and  Benson,  it 
turned  out  that  Spuehler  happened  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  enthusiast  as  regards  the  great  Amer- 
ican game.  After  a  few  remarks,  he  actually 
proposed  a  small  game  of  draw. 

Blackie  frowned  a  little.  Me  didn't  care  very 
much  about  poker — played  it  sometimes  when 
there  was  nothing  better  to  do,  but  thought  that 
he  would  hardly  want  to  play  now.  Of  course, 
if  the  others  insisted,  he  would  be  a  good  sport 
and  sit  down  in  the  game,  hut  

The  others  did  insist.  That  is,  Spuehler  did. 
Benson,  it  seemed,  very  seldom  played  cards,  but 
would  "take  a  hand,  to  be  sociable." 

The  game  was  played  in  the  back  room.  They 
started  in  with  small  stakes.  Spuehler  apparently 
won  at  first — at  least,  he  wore  a  happy  grin  on 
his  round  face  when  I  entered  the  room  with 
drinks  for  the  trio,  after  the  game  had  been 
going  on  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  stood  and  watched 
them  for  a  while,  and  noliced  that  Benson  was 
beginning  to  raise  the  ante  gradually.  When  I 
served  them  again,  a  half  hour  later,  I  saw 
Spuehler  losing  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
Blackie  in  one  pot. 

The  sailor  acted  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  a 
pile  of  cactus,  and  kept  on  wiping  off  great  drops 
of  sweat  that  accumulated  on  his  forehead.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  he  lost  his 
last  hundred  and  got  up  from  his  seat. 


"Lost  every  red  cent  1  had,  by  God,"  he 
mumbled. 

"Let's  take  a  walk,"  suggested  Blackie  to  him, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  quick  glance  at  Benson 
and  stuffing  the  bills  into  his  pockets.  He  had 
won  all  the  money. 

Benson  explained  to  me  that  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged beforehand  that  Blackie  should  go  out 
with  Spuehler  after  the  game,  in  order  to  "ditch" 
the  sailor  nicely.  For  no  one  knew  better  than 
Blackie  how  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  roll.  He  was  to  return  to  the  place  in  a  half 
hour  or  so  to  share  the  money  with  his  pals. 

But  he  didn't  come  to  the  place  in  a  half  hour. 
In  fact,  he  didn't  come  at  all  that  night  or  the 
next  day.  He  had  disappeared,  and  with  him 
had  gone  Spuehler's  roll.  The  gangsters  sat  all 
that  day,  with  misery  written  on  their  faces,  and 
waited  and  waited.    Benson  began  to  look  ugly. 

Blackie  stayed  away  two  days.  Benson  looked 
as  if  he  were  seeing  red. 

Then  Blackie  came  back.  He  came  back  look- 
ing as  if  he  hadn't  had  an  hour's  sleep  since  he 
left.  That  wasn't  all.  He  was  broke.  He 
threw  a  half  dollar  on  the  bar,  saying  that  it  was 
the  last  one  he  had,  and  asked  for  a  drink.  He 
didn't  see  Benson,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
behind  the  stove,  until  he  had  poured  down  his 
drink  and  turned  towards  him. 

I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  was  scared.  Benson 
was  a  man  of  few  words  and  a  bad  disposition. 
His  face  was  in  an  ugly  sneer,  when  he  followed 
Blackie  into  the  back  room.  A  minute  or  so 
later  I  heard  a  shot. 

I  ran  into  the  room.  Benson  had  disappeared 
through  a  side  door.  Blackie  lay  on  the  floor 
squirming  and  swearing.  I  had  never  heard  him 
use  so  many  cuss  words. 

"The  black-livered  riff-raff,"  he  bellowed. 
"Shot  me,  eh  ?  Couldn't  appreciate  my  coming 
back.  I  didn't  have  to  come  back,  you  know. 
And  the  money  was  all  my  winnings,  anyway. 
1  did  play  a  dirty  trick,  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
Say,  it  was  great,  though — God  damn  my  shoul- 
der ! — I  painted  the  beach  red  the  night  before, 
and  last  night,  too.  It  wasn't  right  for  the  kids, 
I  know,  but  we'll  find  another  sucker.  The  times 
are  getting  better  now.  We'll  buy  the  store 
soon,  anyway." 

"So  that's  where  he  was,"  I  thought  while 
helping  him  up  from  the  floor.    "Painting  the 
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beach  red,  and  spending  all  that  money  alone  in 
a  couple  of  days." 

It  was  hard  to  believe,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  it  but  to  believe.    He  admitted  his  own  guilt. 

"Champagne,  say  !"  he  was  spluttering  again. 
"I  got  so  drunk  after  I  left  Spuehler  that  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing.  Bought  champagne  to 
a  half  a  dozen  strangers  in  a  big  cafe  up  town. 
Then  we  got  two  limousines  and  drove  down  to 
the  beach.  It'll  be  a  long  time  before  I  am  able 
to  do  it  again.  .  .  .  Where  are  you  guys  going 
to  take  me  ?" 

I  had  called  an  ambulance  and  he  was  taken 
to  the  city  hospital.  The  strangest  part  of  the 
whole  affair  was  the  fact  that  Blackie  had  gone 
back  on  his  pals— a  thing  I  would  never  have 
thought  him  capable  of  doing. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  the  next  day  when  I 
boarded  the  Oakland  ferry,  having  decided  to 
visit  some  friends  in  the  neighboring  town. 
Standing  on  the  deck  and  idly  looking  round,  I 
received  something  of  a  jolt  by  seeing  a  familiar 
figure,  with  stooped  shoulders,  bent  over  a  large 
sailor's  bag  and  a  couple  of  suitcases.  Spuehler, 
crossing  the  bay  to  the  railway  station  where  the 
Portland  trains  start  out  from.  He  could  hardly 
be  goine  home  without  .  .  . 

I  couldn't  help  walking  over  to  him  and  say- 
ing, "Hello,  Spuehler!    Traveling  today,  eh?" 

His  flat  face  had  suddenly  gone  red.  He 
looked  embarrassed. 

"Yes,"  he  finally  admitted,  "I'm  taking  the 
noon  train  out  of  Oakland.   Going  home." 

He  was  taking  the  noon  train  out  of  Oakland. 
The  fare  to  Portland  was  twenty  dollars.  Be- 
sides, there  was  nothing  calamitous  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  looked  happy,  and  he  wore  a  clean 
collar  and  the  same  gold-filled  watch-chain  across 
his  vest. 

"Well,  Spuehler,"  I  said,  "how  did  you  find 
'Frisco?    Like  the  city?" 

"Not  any  too  much.  Pretty  foggy  here, 
ain't  it  ?" 

The  last  remark  sounded  like  an  apology. 

"You'll  be  glad  to  get  home,  I  s'pose." 

"You  bet;  I  ain't  seen  my  wife  and  kids  for 
'leven  months." 

So  he  had  kids.  He  had  never  mentioned  them 
before.  Somehow,  he  seemed  to  me  in  a  new 
aspect. 

"How  many  children  have  you  got?"  I  asked. 
"Two  of  'em.    Two  girls,  one  four,  the  other 
five  years  old." 


He  filled  a  clay  pipe  with  the  black  tobacco  he 
had  whittled  off  a  vicious  looking  plug,  lit  it,  and 
sat  for  a  moment  without  saying  anything. 

"I  wonder,"  he  finally  began,  somewhat  sheep- 
ishly, "how  much  a  canary  bird  is  worth,  and 
what  kind  of  stores  they  sell  'em  in." 

Canary  bird  !  It  took  me  five  minutes  to  collect 
my  wits  enough  to  tell  him  that  he  would  find 
them  in  any  bird  store,  and  that  the  price  might 
be  somewhere  between  five  and  fifty  dollars. 

"Don't  care  so  much  what  kind  it  is,"  he  said, 
"lust  thought  I'd  buy  one  for  the  kids  when  1 
get  home." 

When  I  watched  him  enter  the  waiting  room 
at  the  railway  station,  a  few  moments  later,  his 
stocky  frame  bent  under  the  bag  and  the  suit- 
cases, I  had  already  doped  out  the  whole  business 
to  my  complete  satisfaction — Blackie  had  lied 
about  the  champagne  spree.  But  what  a  great 
chance  for  bragging  it  had  been  for  him  ! 

I  went  to  see  him  in  the  hospital  that  evening. 
He  was  pretty  weak.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
never  going  to  brag  about  another  spree.  He 
was  worrying  over  the  five  dollars  he  owed  me. 
Do  you  understand  that — in  a  man  like  him  ? 

"Sorry  I  didn't  save  enough  to  pay  you,"  he 
murmured. 

"I  met  Spuehler  this  morning,"  said  I.  "He 
was  on  his  way  to  Portland." 

Blackie's  white  face  colored  a  little. 

"Did  he  tell  you?"  he  asked,  turning  his  eyes 
at  me.  I  made  no  sign  of  answering,  but  Blackie 
must  have  seen  something  in  my  face  that  told 
him  I  knew. 

"The  fellow  went  crazy  after  we  left  the  game," 
he  explained.  "Said  he  would  shoot  himself  and 
all  that.  I  laughed  at  him  at  first,  but  then  he 
said  something  about  his  two  kids  back  there  in 
Portland.  Well,  you  know  kids  get  me  buffaloed 
every  time.  Probably  because  I  never  had  one 
myself.  But  I  was  a  damned  fool  to  give  'im 
that  stake  money — couldn't  even  pay  you  now. 
Spuehler  quit  winner  in  the  game  that  way — 
couldn't  find  him  afterwards.  But  you  keep  your 
mouth  shut — I  don't  want  the  others  to  think 

that  I  lied  about  the  spree  "    He  lay  back  on 

his  pillow,  played  out  completely. 

Well,  my  five  dollars  were  evidently  beyond 
any  hope  of  recovery,  but  I  felt  sorry  for  Blackie 
— he  was  a  sick  man — and  I  tried  to  smile. 

"Spuehler's  going  to  buy  a  canary  bird  for  his 
kids  when  he  gets  home,"  I  said,  but  P.lackie  was 
too  weak  to  answer. 


Verse  by  Harold  Davis 


STUDIO  FRIENDS 
To  you,  dear  friends,  for  happy,  hours  spent 

Among  your  storied  walls  of  fresco  gay 
With  airy  ladies,  banqueters  content 

To  sit  and  feast  and  smile  day  after  day : 
So  have  I  loved  to  laugh  and  feast  with  you 

On  quickened  wine  of  beauty,  washing  clean 
The  leaden-footed  cares  ;  and  ever  through 

The  breathless  race  of  hours  you  have  been 
A  singing  fellowship  ;  eternal  youth 

As  buoyant  as  a  white-capped  wind,  yet  hearts 
Rock-firm  in  constant  striving  for  the  truth 

That  beats  in  all  the  many-winged  arts  ; 
You  gave  me  mountained  hope,  and  joy  and  grace 
With  which  to  climb, — and  light  upon  my  face. 


DEEPENING 
Violet,  deepen  into  azure — 

And  leave  my  love  alone  with  me  ; 
Gently  draw  blue  shadow-curtains 

Over  land  and  over  sea. 

Turquoise  darken  into  lapis — 
Turquoise  cool  and  rich  and  deep, 

Lull  and  soothe  with  lovely  colour 
Smooth  as  silken-fingered  Sleep. 

Fold  the  evening's  velvet  curtains, 
Fold  them  deep  and  ocean- far — 

Ice  the  mountain  blue  with  fire 
Dripping,  dripping  from  a  star. 

Sapphire  water,  burn  to  purple, — 
Under  hyacinthine  skies ; 

You  will  only  blue  the  wonder 
Deepening  within  her  eyes. 

Aquamarine  and  amethyst — 
Lap  us  round  with  lazuli, 

While  we  walk  alone  together 
Looking  out  beyond  the  sea. 


WINGS 
I  saw  her  eyes 

As  she  read  these  little  words  with  wings : 
She  smiled — 

And  there  were  wings  in  her  eyes. 

Bluebirds  fluttering 
About  a  marble  column. 


Philippine  Independence 


By  Fred  Fisher,  Jr. 


When  the  United  States  went  to  war  in 
1898,  it  was  with  humanitarian  intent, 
and  although  we  paid  $20,000,000  to 
Spain  for  the  Philippines  as  part  of  the  treaty 
pact,  there  was  an  understanding-  that  we  would 
stay  no  longer  than  necessary.  We  have  given 
the  islands  our  protection  and  have  done  more 
in  the  past  twenty  years  of  occupation  for  their 
political,  economic,  and  social  welfare  than  has 
Spain  during  her  four  centuries  of  control.  The 
chief  aim  has  been  to  establish  in  the  islands  a 
western  civilization  and  to  inculcate  in  the  natives 
a  true  appreciation  of  democracy  through  the 
channels  of  free  and  liberal  education. 

The  resources  of  the  islands  have  not  been 
developed  as  extensively  as  they  might  have  been 
had  our  policy  on  the  subject  of  independence 
been  more  definite.  The  situation,  unsettled  as 
it  is,  is  far  from  being  an  inviting  proposition 
to  American  capital.  For  this  reason  mining 
and  lumbering  have  gone  almost  neglected.  Agri- 
culture has  been  quite  successful.  Instead  of 
pursuing  a  policy  of  exploitation,  as  other  na- 
tions have  toward  their  colonial  possessions,  the 
United  States  has  felt  morally  obliged  to  treat 
the  islands  as  a  protectorate,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  proved  a  rather  set  item  on  the  liability 
side. 

The  Filipino  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
gain  political  experience.  The  two  houses  of 
legislature  are  composed  entirely  of  natives  ;  in 
fact  all  governmental  offices  are  open  to  a  Fili- 
pino with  the  exception  of  three — the  offices  of 
Governor  General,  Vice  Governor,  and  Auditor. 
This  has  been  the  condition  of  affairs  for  the  last 
five  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Jones  Bill.  A 
Philippine  Commission  had  been  sent,  in  August, 
1916,  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a  bill  recom- 
mending the  independence  of  the  islands  within 
eight  years.  The  Jones  Bill  was  the  result,  and 
in  essence  it  provides  for  Philippine  independ- 
ence "when  a  stable  government  shall  have  been 
established."  The  chief  question  has  been, 
therefore,  whether  a  "stable  government"  has 
been  established  or  not. 

One  of  the  requisites  of  a  stable  government 
is  common  language  and  common  political  inter- 
ests.   A  great  portion  of  the  yearly  income  is 


devoted  to  the  interests  of  education.    A  great 
number  of  schools  have  sprung  up  throughout 
the  provinces  and  English  is  taught  in  all  of 
them.    The  Filipino  is  trying  hard  to  make  our 
language  his.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
space  of  fifteen  years  is  not  enough  time  for  the 
popular  adoption  of  a  common  tongue.  Sup- 
posing ideal  conditions — an  efficient  school  and 
a  child  starting  at  the  age  of  six — if  a  boy  had 
started  his  education  in  1905  and  continued  his 
schooling  without  a  break,  he  would  just  this 
year  be  graduating  from  university.    The  gen- 
eration, then,  that  will  be  fit  to  govern  at  all 
intelligently  is  still  by  far  the  greatest  number 
in  the  primary  grades  of  school.    We  must  not 
forget  that  in  1900  there  were  two  hundred  or 
more  different  tribes  in  the  islands  and  as  many 
different  dialects.    The  condition  was  not  one  of 
savagery.    There  was  law  and  order  among  the 
people  ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  progress  and 
the  scale  of  civilization  was  low.    The  head- 
hunting tribes  were  only   found  in  the  more 
remote  and  unimportant  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago and  represented  a  negligible  portion  of  the 
total  population.    There  are  as  many  dialects 
today,  but  the  percentage  is  greatly  reduced.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Filipinos  that  they  are  so 
vitally  interested  in  education.    They  realize  that 
through  it  is  the  short  cut  to  their  independence. 

With  undeveloped  means  of  communication, 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  people  of  the 
islands  is  almost  impossible,  and  the  result  is 
sectionalism  and  varied  interests.  This  condition 
must  be  remedied  before  any  serious  thought  can 
be  given  to  the  question  of  "independencia." 

The  finances  of  the  islands  have  since  1916 
been  handled  by  the  natives.  They  have  estab- 
lished an  annual  budget  system  after  the  order 
of  our  own.  The  latest  budget  report,  which  is 
fairly  representative  of  past  conditions,  shows 
the  expenses  to  be  greater  than  the  revenue.  The 
two  sides  of  the  equation  can  only  be  made  to 
balance  by  a  sale  of  bonds  or  by  taxation.  The 
late  financial  crisis  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
quite  unfortunate.  Discount  in  the  exchange 
rate  went  as  low  as  14  per  cent  and  added  to  the 
misery  of  ordinary  bad  conditions  of  business. 
Sugar,  copra,  and  hemp— the  chief  products  of 
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the  islands — dropped  from  inflated  war  prices  to 
points  far  below  normal.  There  simply  was  no 
market  for  them.  This  situation  was  aggravated 
by  the  failure  of  the  Philippine  National  Bank. 
This  bank  is  the  government's  depository  and  the 
majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  losses  have  been  due  to  rank  mis- 
management. The  blame  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  peso  falls  directly  on  the  bank,  as  it 
depleted  the  gold  reserve  that  backed  the  cur- 
rency. Yet  the  fault  must  be  shared  by  the 
American  executive,  who  appointed  an  incom- 
petent man  to  the  office  of  presidency,  and  by 
the  board  of  directors,  who  did  not  exercise 
proper  control  and  restraint.  The  deposits  of 
the  bank  were  lent  out  in  large  sums  and  sunk 
in  non-liquid  investments.  When  the  need  came 
for  the  money  the  bank  could  not  meet  it  on 
account  of  the  inconvertible  nature  of  its  assets. 
The  crisis  has  been  more  or  less  remedied  by  the 
appointment  of  a  banker  from  the  United  States 
to  take  charge,  and  by  the  authorized  sale  of 
bonds  by  the  Philippine  government  for  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000,  purchased  by  a  New  York  bank. 
Business  recovered  quite  satisfactorily  and  the 
exchange  rate  neared  normal,  but  the  latest  re- 
ports from  Manila  show  the  setting  in  of  another 
decline  in  business  conditions.  Money  is  tight- 
ening and  the  exchange  rate  is  beginning  to 
break  again. 

The  late  administration  under  Harrison  has 
not  proved  satisfactory.  The  slack  in  the  reins 
of  federal  control  has  been  greater  than  was 
necessary.  Any  attempt  by  the  following  admin- 
istration to  check  or  change  the  newly  acquired 
liberty  of  the  people  will  be  bitterly  resented. 

Japanese  aggression  in  the  Pacific  would  hardly 
be  rational.  The  Disarmament  Conference  has 
more  or  less  settled  her  status.  The  United 
States  would  be  morally  obliged  to  offer  protec- 
tion to  the  republic  she  had  nurtured  and  intro- 
duced into  the  family  of  independent  nations. 
In  the  face  of  this,  any  move  of  Japan  for 
control  of  the  islands  would  be  nothing  short  of 
foolhardy.  The  argument  that  the  islands  could 
not  at  present  maintain  a  navy  of  sufficient 
strength  to  preserve  their  independence  if  it  were 
given  them,  is  a  poor  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Philippines  never  will  be  able  to  maintain  any 
appreciable  navy-  It  would  he  useless.  They 
could  never  hope  to  equal  Japan  on  the  sea. 
Mexico  is  an  independent  nation  and  has  no 
navy  to  speak  of.   Secondly,  it  would  be  unneces- 


sary. As  I  have  pointed  out,  our  interest  in  the 
Philippines  is  inevitable  and  as  such  is  quite 
sufficient  protection  for  the  islands. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  enunciated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Jones  Act  is  unfortunate.  There 
was  no  way  out  of  it,  though.  It  was  strictly 
out  of  the  question  to  promise  independence  at 
the  end  of  a  definite  number  of  years.  There- 
fore, a  conditional  promise  was  the  only  way  out 
of  the  obligation.  Yet  the  indecision  of  the 
United  States  is  the  reason  for  the  islands  being 
a  cost  rather  than  a  profit.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
of  changing  the  policies  enunciated  in  the  Jones 
Bill,  as  some  have  suggested.  That  bill  is  our 
pledge  to  an  ambitious  and  prospering  people — 
and  in  it  we  are  sincere.  To  break  our  pledge 
would  be  to  jeopardize  our  integrity. 

The  Filipinos  deserve  independence  beyond 
question  and  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  assume 
its  responsibilities.  But  that  time  is  not  in  the 
immediate  future.  Two  or  three  generations 
ought  to  accomplish  this.  Quezon,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Osmena,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  are  leaders  of  the  "nacionalista"  party 
and  are  capable  and  ambitious  men.  Their  lives 
are  centered  on  proving,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  that  their  country  has 
established  a  stable  government.  They  have 
taught  the  Filipino  to  know,  whether  he  knows 
anything  else  or  not,  that  he  wants  "independ- 
encia."  And  they  have  done  their  work  suc- 
cessfully. If  a  vote  were  taken  today  among  the 
natives  on  the  question,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  very  least  90  per  cent  of  the  ten 
millions  of  population  would  vote  for  immediate 
independence.  The  Moros,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  of  Mindanao, 
would  very  likely  vote  against  it.  They  prefer 
American  rule  to  control  by  Filipino  delegates 
sent  from  Manila.  It  seems  strange,  but  is  a 
proven  fact.  Political  leaders  keep  the  people  at 
a  pitch  of  patriotic  fervor  over  the  question.  The 
benefit  is  that  it  binds  the  natives  together  with  a 
common  aim  and  hope. 

The  Philippines  shall  have  their  independence 
when  the  time  is  ripe.  The  word,  as  well  as  the 
judgment,  of  the  United  States  is  quite  good. 
They  must  have  patience  and  abide  the  happy 
hour ;  and  so  must  we  have  patience  and 
overlook,  as  tactfully  as  we  may,  the  tiresome 
insistence  of  theirs — just  so  long  as  it  does  not 
overstep  the  bounds  of  discretion  and  common 
sense. 
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Studies  or 

Although  we  have  no  desire  to  startle  anyone, 
we  nevertheless  are  forced  to  observe  that  in 
university  life  we  are  approaching  the  time  when 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  some  kind  of 
choice  between  studies  and  activities.  With  no 
uncertain  hands,  we  are  rapidly  perfecting  two 
all-inclusive  machines,  designed  to  occupy  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time.  In  universities  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  in  a  university  with 
the  quarter  system,  the  time  allotted  for  studies  is 
none  too  much  for  the  purpose.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  activities  enough  to  keep  us  busy  if 
we  had  nothing  else  to  think  about. 

On  one  hand,  we  witness  the  growing  emphasis 
placed  on  the  scholastic  side  of  college  life,  in 
the  increasingly  high  standards  of  scholarship, 
the  limitation  of  tuition  scholarships  to  students 
with  high  marks,  and  most  significant  of  all,  the 
stamp  of  disapproval  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  man  of  activities,  in  the  form  of  degrees  with 
distinction  for  those  who  seek  diligently  after 
honor  points. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  witness  just  as 
steady  a  growth  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
mania  for  organizations  has  resulted  in  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  societies  and  Greek  letter 
societies,  including  every  kind  of  group  from 
eating  clubs  to  the  band.  The  rise  of  intramural 
sports  has  attempted  to  include  practically  every 
able-bodied  man  in  athletic  participation, — a  par- 
ticipation often  determined  by  group  loyalty 
rather  than  either  time  or  inclination.  The 
change  to  American  football,  the  building  of  a 
great  stadium  and  a  pavilion  and  the  increase  of 
other  facilities  all  have  had  the  effect  of  sharp- 
ening the  focus  of  attention  on  our  athletics  and 
stepping  up  the  spirit  of  competition. 


Activities? 

In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  of 
college  activities  in  general  and  athletics  in  par- 
ticular, the  sideshows  are  eating  up  the  circus. 
And  oddly  enough,  at  the  same  time  we  have  the 
phenomena  already  mentioned, — that  of  the  circus 
eating  up  the  sideshows. 

Not  prone  to  optimism  without  cause,  we  do 
not  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
increasing  attempts  to  overbalance  college  life  in 
two  opposite  directions  will  result  in  equilibrium. 
The  strain  is  more  apt,  we  believe,  to  result  in  a 
breaking  apart  of  the  two  factions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  doing  away  with  intercol- 
legiate athletics  since  it  has  been  long  the  subject 
for  freshmen  debates.  However,  there  is  the 
alternative  which  has  not  been  discussed, — that 
of  eliminating  studies.  The  idea  appears  fantas- 
tic, and  would  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
students,  or  at  least  those  in  professional  courses. 
For  those  who  come  here  for  social  and  cultural 
purposes,  the  plan  has  its  obvious  advantages. 
For  these,  a  university  devoted  to  athletics,  social 
functions,  dramatics,  literary  and  artis'ic  pursuits 
would  be  infinitely  more  attractive.  And  for 
many,  it  would  be  at  least  as  useful. 

We  believe  that  in  time  there  will  be  such 
institutions  separate  from  institutions  of  formal 
learning.  Of  course,  this  is  looking  far  into  the 
future,  and  it  will  take  a  great  while  for  us  to 
learn  that  the  china  shop  cannot  advantageously 
be  used  for  a  bull  pen.  When  the  separation  of 
these  diverging  interests  takes  place,  Stanford's 
fundamentally  serious  interests  will,  we  believe, 
come  out  ahead. 

For  the  present,  much  could  be  done  by  the 
university  if  it  would  incorporate  as  acredited 
work  the  serious  pursuits  which  deserve  recogni- 
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tion.  Under  the  status  quo, — taking  the  first 
example  which  occurs  to  us, — a  man  might  come 
to  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a 
journalist.  However  great  his  success  might  be 
in  that  line,  in  practical  work,  he  would  receive 
no  university  recognition  for  it.  He  might  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  run  a  newspaper  with 
unusual  intelligence  and  success.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  be  flunked  out  of  the  univer- 
sity for  failing  French  IA  and  Chem.  II.  And 
another,  far  less  capable,  might  spend  his  four 
years  in  counting  the  honor  points,  without  en- 
dangering his  journalism  by  doing  journalism, 
and  in  the  end  be  crowned  with  distinction  by  the 
university. 

In  the  matter  of  degrees  with  distinction,  we 
can  see  no  tolerable  solution  (aside  from  doing 
away  with  them  )  other  than  the  system  used  in 
the  English  universities.  There,  a  man  who 
enters  announces  his  intention  of  working  for  a 
degree  with  distinction,  or  he  chooses  to  take  a 
degree  without  distinction,  and  proceeds  in  a 
more  leisurely  fashion,  with  greater  time  and 
range  to  do  what  he  is  interested  in.  Here, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  all  registered 
for  degrees  with  distinction.  And  if  we  don't 
get  what  we  may  not  have  wanted  in  the  first 
place,  we  are  more  or  less  disgraced  by  the  fact. 

By  allowing  those  who  enter  to  say  what  they 
wished  to  get  out  of  the  university,  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  saved  considerable  confusion  and 
friction.  Incorporating  practical  and  useful  ac- 
tivities will  encourage  the  putting  of  our  theories 
into  practice  instead  of  penalizing  it.  But  as  for 
keeping  general  activities  and  studies  from  eating 
each  other  up,  when  they  are  together,  we  have 
no  plan.  A.  B. 


STANFORD'S  LITERARY  RENAIS- 
SANCE 

There  is  much  significance  in  the  fact  that  this 
year  Stanford  students  have  been  offered  three 
annual  prizes  for  literary  accomplishments.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  fifty-dollar  prize  offered  by 
the  English  department  for  the  best  poem  or 
work  of  prose  submitted  during  an  academic 
year ;  the  second,  an  equal  offer  made  by  the 
Dramatic  Council  for  a  play ;  and  the  third, 
though  more  modest,  yet  equally  significant,  the 
prize  offered  by  The  Cardinal  in  the  announce- 
ment of  its  short-story  contest. 

Heretofore  other  activities  at  Stanford  have 


been  given  such  encouragement,  and  the  literary 
field  has  been  so  neglected,  that  it  has  been  almost 
deserted  as  being  one  unfruitful  of  recognition — 
barring  the  patriotic  few  who  continue  to  write 
for  the  sheer  love  of  the  work.  Because  of  this 
it  has  been  difficult  to  bring  out  much  of  the 
abundant  latent  talent  which  undoubtedly  exists 
on  the  campus.  Certainly  Stanford  presents 
every  opportunity  possible  for  a  college  writer. 
It  is  richer  in  the  field  of  publications  than  most 
colleges,  having  more  publications  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  enrolled  students  than  any 
other  western  or  midwestern  university,  and 
more  than  most  of  our  eastern  colleges.  In  the 
past  this  field  was  an  accepted  literary  training 
ground. 

In  those  "good  old  days"  Stanford  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  college  literature.  Books  of 
verse  and  short  stories  were  written  and  pub- 
lished by  students,  many  of  whom  have  since 
become  well  known  in  the  journalistic  and  literary 
world.  Men  like  Bruce  Blivens,  C.  K.  Fields, 
the  Irwin  brothers,  and  many  others  are  all  ex- 
amples of  what  this  University  can  produce. 

Up  to  the  war  literary  conditions  were  good. 
Men  like  Bob  Donaldson,  Lansing  Warren,  and 
others  were  producing  work  that  prophesied 
great  things  for  themselves  and  for  their  Uni- 
versity. After  the  war  these  men  returned,  took 
up  the  reins  again  for  a  brief  while — and  then 
departed.  And  then,  because  there  were  few  to 
take  up  the  old  traditions  and  maintain  the  high 
standards  that  had  been  set,  the  literary  slump 
occurred. 

Recently,  when  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  situation  were  becoming  alarmed  over  condi- 
tions, an  important  change  occurred.  Contribu- 
tions began  to  come  in  from  hitherto  unknown 
writers — relieving  the  pressure  on  the  "old  stand- 
bys."  Men  from  other  universities  were  attracted 
to  Stanford,  feeling  that  there  are  opportunities 
here  for  young  writers  to  receive  practical  train- 
ing. Then,  as  a  fitting  climax,  the  English  de- 
partment, which  had  not  always  been  too  close  to 
the  campus  authors  and  poets,  took  the  lead  and 
announced  its  literary  contest. 

With  an  awakened  interest  in  campus  literary 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  younger  and  newer 
writers  ;  with  three  prizes  offered  as  a  reward  for 
literary  endeavor,  we  hope  that  we  are  right  in 
believing  that  Stanford  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
an  important  literary  renaissance.  W.  L. 


The  New  Negro  in  America 


By  Clyde  J.  Crobatjgh. 


America  has  two  great  internal  problems 
to  face  in  the  future.    One  is  an  economic 
question,  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor.    The  other  is  a  race  question,  the  Negro 
problem. 

Few  people,  either  North  or  South,  realize  the 
present  position  of  the  Negro  in  this  country. 
From  the  standpoint  of  population  alone,  the 
Negro  numbers  some  12,000,000,  that  is  to  say, 
one  person  out  of  every  ten  in  America  is  a 
Negro.  Here  we  have,  so  to  speak,  a  nation 
within  a  nation.  This  Negro  population  repre- 
sents a  group  larger  than  Canada  to  the  north 
of  us,  and  almost  as  large  as  Mexico  to  the 
south.  This  group  is  concentrated  in  the  South 
in  what  are  called  "black  belts,"  and  makes  up 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  southern  states. 
But  the  Negro  presents  more  than  a  population 
question — 'the  Negro  is  also  a  political,  social,  and 
economic  problem. 

Any  consideration  of  the  Negro  as  a  political, 
social,  or  economic  problem  today,  however,  in- 
volves a  recognition  of  what  I  believe  is  a  "new" 
or  "awakened"  Negro.  This  "new"  Negro  is 
the  product  of  many  factors,  but  certain  socio- 
economic forces  are  largely  responsible  for  his 
existence.  This  "new"  Negro  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  migration  north  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918 
which  carried  nearly  a  million  blacks  from  the 
South  and  permitted  a  greater  inclusion  of  Negro 
labor  in  northern  industries  ;  this  "new"  Negro 
can  be  seen  in  the  race  riots  of  Longview,  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Elaine,  where  by 
blood  and  iron  he  met  the  whites  in  retaliation  ; 
this  "new"  Negro  is  represented  by  a  new  lead- 
ership of  his  race.  If  one  is  to  know  the  Negro 
of  today  he  must  read  the  Negro  press.  Here  is 
the  voice  of  the  "new"  Negro,  and  his  heart  and 
mind.  Here  the  Negro  race  speaks  as  it  thinks 
on  the  question  of  questions  for  America — the 
race  question.  The  like  of  this  utterance,  in 
angry  protest  and  prayerful  pleading,  the  entire 
rest  of  the  world  does  not  offer.  This  "new" 
Negro  has  come  into  being  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  large  Negro  middle  class  rep- 
resented chiefly  by  his  business  enterprises. 
Finally,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  "new"  Negro 
is  heard  in  his  lyric  cry. 


In  considering  the  movement  of  the  Negroes 
to  the  North  from  1916  on,  I  think  it  represented 
a  natural  and  healthy  desire  of  the  race  to  im- 
prove their  condition  of  living.  The  main  causes 
for  the  migration  were  two.  The  lack  of  labor  in 
the  North,  due  mainly  to  the  ceasing  of  immigra- 
tion from  Europe,  was  the  pulling  cause.  The 
causes  assigned  at  the  southern  end  are  numer- 
ous :  general  dissatisfaction  with  conditions, 
ravages  of  boll  weevil,  floods,  change  of  crop 
system,  low  wages,  poor  houses  on  plantations, 
poor  school  facilities,  unsatisfactory  crop  settle- 
ments, rough  treatment,  unfairness  in  the  courts, 
lynching,  and  labor  agents — these  were  the  driv- 
ing causes.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  migra- 
tion will  be,  it  has  certainly  brought  about  a 
considerable  change  in  the  relations  of  white  and 
Negro.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Springfield, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  etc.,  there  are  to  be  found 
masses  of  young,  intelligent,  aggressive,  deter- 
mined, self-respecting  Negroes  who  could  never 
live  in  the  South. 

There  has  been  in  America  three  schools  of 
Negro  leadership.  The  first  was  that  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  idea  embraced  by  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee.  The  second  was  the  school  of 
Kelly  Miller,  the  Dean  of  Howard  University. 
The  death  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  the 
coming  of  the  war  brought  a  third  school  of 
Negro  leadership  into  the  ascendency,  the  school 
of  Dr.  DuBois.  This  new  school  of  leadership 
is  characterized  by  a  firmness,  courage,  manli- 
ness and  aggressiveness,  denouncing  compromise 
and  cowardice.  It  has  somewhat  radical  tenden- 
cies. The  voice  of  this  new  leadership  can  be 
heard  in  The  Crisis,  a  Negro  publication  of  New 
York  City.  The  philosophy  of  this  school  is 
summed  up  in  these  words : 

"The  old  Negro  and  his  futile  methods  must 
go.  After  fifty  years  of  him  and  his  methods  the 
race  still  suffers  from  lynching,  disfranchisement, 
Jim  Crowism,  segregation,  and  a  hundred  other 
evils.  .  .  .  The  new  Negro  now  takes  the  helm. 
It  is  our  future  at  stake.  Not  his.  His  future 
is  in  the  grave." 

If  you  want  to  really  know  this  "new"  Negro, 
(Continued  on  page  174) 


An  Adventurer  He  Would  Be 


By  Doris  K.  Jessee  and  Howard  Pease. 


Charles  Partridge  Bellemy  laboriously  bent 
over  his  books.  His  near-sighted  eyes,  be- 
hind their  protecting  glasses,  were  seem- 
ingly intent  on  the  long  column  of  figures,  but 
their  depths  held  a  certain  hypnotic  vagueness. 
Though  in  reality  his  lean  figure  was  hunched  on 
his  accustomed  stool  at  Bimby's  and  he  was 
evidently  working  late  to  be  sure  his  books  were 
in  order — just  as  he  had  worked  every  last  of 
the  month  for  the  seven  drab  years  he  had  spent 
with  Bimby's  Brooder 
Business — his  thoughts 
were  far  away. 

On  the  deck  of  a  little 
sloop  he  paced  back  and 
forth,  his  gaze  traveling 
far  out  across  the  azure- 
tinted  China  Sea.  The 
great  sun,  dipping  behind 
the  horizon,  bathed  the 
deck  in  a  fiery  light.  Al- 
ready a  gleam  flickered 
from  the  distant  pagan 
shore.  That  gleam  was 
the  light  of  Java  Head — 
or  was  it  Pernambuco? 
.  .  .  Below  deck  the  dis- 
gruntled coolie  crew  were 
plotting  mutiny.  Charles 
Partridge  caught  the  low 
sinister  whispers  floating 
up  from  the  open  hatch- 
way. Mutiny!  And  he 
was  a  lone  white  man  on 
on  a  Hongkong  ship  sailing  the  China  Sea ! 

Reassuringly  he  touched  the  cold  steel  of  his 
automatic.  That  made  him  master  of  all  he 
surveyed,  for  the  coolies  stood  in  awe  of  his 
weapon.  The  gold  and  all  the  rare  treasures  of 
Egypt  and  Peru  which  had  yielded  to  his  years 
of  research  were  safe  as  long  as  Charles  Part- 
ridge Bellemy  paced  the  deck  with  the  cold  steel 
of  his  automatic  close  to 


'Say,  have  you  the  slightest  idea  what  time  it  H 
is?"    A  harsh  voice  brought  Charles  Partridge 
back  with  a  jerk  from  the  deck  of  the  sloop  sail- 
ing- the  azure-tinted  sea  to  the  world  of  brooders 
and  business.    He  glanced  up  apologetically. 


"I — I  really  can't  say,"  he  murmured  civilly. 

Mr.  Bimby  figuratively  tore  his  hair.  "Well,  I 
can  !  I  can  say  a  lot !  If  you  weren't  so  good  at 
figures,  Bimby's  could  have  worried  along  with- 
out you  long  ago.  You  aren't  real.  You're 
always  in  some  sort  of  a  trance!" 

"Yes,  sir!"  submissively  agreed  Charles  Part- 
ridge. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow  ?  Haven't 
you  got  any  red  blood  in  your  veins  ?  Don't  you 
live?  My  God,  aren't  you 
human?"  Mr.  Bimby,  ju- 
nior partner  of  the  Bimby 
Brooder  Business,  was  out 
of  breath  with  his  vehe- 
mence. 

"Yes,  sir  !"  said  Charles 
Partridge,  dreamily. 

"Oh,  Lord  !"  Mr.  Bim- 
by gave  him  up.  "For 
heaven's  sake,  get  done! 
It's  five  o'clock  and  I've 
got  to  check  over  those 
books  after  you're  through. 
And  I'm  going  to  a  box- 
ing-match tonight !"  He 
stamped  across  the  floor 
and  slammed  his  office 
door  after  him. 

Charles  Partridge 
humped  over  his  figures. 

He  was  at  a  bull-fight 
in  Spain.  .  .  .  With  his 
trusted  pirate  crew  he  had  passed  the  Canary 
Island,  docked  at  Valencia,  and  now  was  follow- 
ing the  fascinating  enchantress,  Senorita  Romez. 
She  now  sat  opposite  him,  watching  the  matedors 
and  casting  languishing  glances  at  Charles  Part- 
ridge. His  plans  were  complete.  At  the  dropping 
of  his  handkerchief,  his  trusty  crew  were  to  seize 
the  beautiful  Roma  Romez  and  bear  her  swiftly 
to  the  pirate  ship  which  rocked  at  anchor,  near  by. 

eigho!  Then  for  the  Spanish  Main!  Her 
beautiful  arms  about  his  neck.  .  .  .  "And  to 
think  that  I  once  knew  a  man  who  considered 
boxing  a  red-blooded  sport!"  Charles  Partridge's 
laugh  had  a  hollow  ring.    He  who  had  witnessed 
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all  the  horrible  sights  of  Asia  and  Africa !  Why, 
one  night  in  Tunis  !  .  .  . 

At  six,  Charles  Partridge  came  with  a  sense  of 
unreality  back  to  earth.  Slightly  dazed,  he  slipped 
from  his  desk  and  carried  in  the  books.  Mr. 
Bimby  roared.    That  was  to  be  expected. 

Charles  Partridge  got  his  hat  and  coat  and  was 
whirled  in  the  big  elevator  down  the  ten  stories 
to  the  marble-floored  lobby.  As  he  pushed  the 
revolving  door  and  slipped  out  amid  the  crowd 
which  always  thronged  California  Street  at  going- 
home  time,  he  thrilled  to  the  scene.  He  liked  the 
hurrying  crowds  bound  for  the  Ferry,  the  pretty 
business-like  girls  hastening  on  their  way,  the 
fog  creeping  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  with  a 
life-exhilarating  tang,  the  quaint  street-lights 
bursting  into  glow.  He  enjoyed  the  scramble 
for  seats  on  the  already-crowded  little  yellow 
cable-car.  It  reminded  him  of  how  in  Petrograd 
a  droshky  with  a  sleepy  isvoschik  had  come 
creeping  through  the  fog  one  winter  evening  

That  was  the  secret  of  Charles  Partridge 
Bellemy.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  great  adventurer 
— and  the  daring  of  a  rabbit !  His  every  thought, 
aided  by  omnivorous  devouring  of  travel  and 
adventure  books  and  magazines,  was  of  wild 
hazards,  thrilling  escapes  in  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners of  the  world — in  mountainous,  forbidden 
Tibet,  in  strange  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
in  the  dark  heart  of  Africa  ;  but  actually  he  never 
did  any  of  these  things.  He  felt  unreal  as  he 
bent  over  the  desk  in  Bimby's  Brooder  Business. 
To  him  the  real  Charles  Partridge  was  the  crea- 
tion of  his  dreams,  a  man  of  brawn  and  nerve, 
who  fought  single-handed  with  his  bare  fists  for 
'he  gold  of  the  seven  seas  and  a  beautiful  girl. 
The  adventure  always  began  with  his  shipping 
as  a  stowaway  on  a  ship  rocking  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor. 

There  was  the  rub.  At  the  foot  of  Market 
street  was  the  Ferry  ;  and  on  either  side  of  the 
Ferry,  "rocked  at  anchor"  countless  ships  of 
steam  and  sail  ready  to  travel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Yet  somehow  Charles  Partridge  had 
never  yet  shipped  as  a  stowaway — and  it  was  for 
that  express  purpose  he  had  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco seven  years  before. 

As  he  stood  waiting  for  the  next  cable  car  a 
voice  broke  in  upon  his  reverie  :  "Why,  Charles  ! 
Whatever  are  you  standing  there  looking  so  per- 
fectly ferocious  " 

Charles  Partridge  was  not  so  very  tall,  but  he 


had  to  look  down  to  gaze  into  Juliana  Brown's 
eyes,  those  eyes  which  lately  he  had  beheld  in  the 
beautiful  girl  of  his  dreams.  .  .  . 

He  raised  his  hat  and  smiled  down  at  her. 
"Oh,  hello,  Juliana!"  he  said.  "I  was  just  stand- 
ing here — thinking." 

"Dreaming  as  usual !"  raided  Juliana  pertly. 

He  could  not  help  but  notice  how  her  cheeks 
glowed  in  the  cool  evening  air,  and  how  becom- 
ing was  the  soft  fur  hat  pulled  so  low  over  her 
face  that  it  almost  met  the  thick  fur  collar  of  her 
coat.  The  fog  was  settling  in  little  crystals  on 
the  fur  and  that,  with  the  violets  at  her  breast, 
gave  forth  a  perfume  that  was  .  .  . 

Charles  Partridge  came  to  with  a  start.  He 
was  dangerously  near  the  brink.  For  over  a 
year,  ever  since  Juliana  had  come  as  stenog- 
rapher to  Bimby's  Brooder  Business,  she  had 
been  a  disturbing  factor  in  his  well-ordered  life. 
There  was  something  about  her  gaze  that  made 
Charles  Partridge  tingle  clear  down  to  his  toes. 
In  her  presence  he  was  more  tongue-tied  and  ill 
at  ease  than  usual ;  yet  he  delighted  in  her  com- 
pany. They  were  together  a  great  deal.  Some- 
times, when  he  had  no  idea  of  inviting  her  out, 
he  surprisingly  found  himself  leading  her  toward 
the  nearest  ice-cream  parlor  or  movie.  It  was 
queer.  .  .  .  Of  late,  too,  on  their  way  home 
from  the  show,  they  had  taken  to  walking  slowly 
down  Market  street,  looking  into  the  shop-win- 
dows. Oddly  enough,  it  was  household  furniture 
upon  which  they  feasted  their  eyes  longest. 
Once  he  had  even  caught  himself  saying:  "When 
I  get  married  I  want  a  Chesterfield  set  just  like 
that  one";  or  "If  I  ever  have  a  home  I  want 
bookcases  in  the  library  like  those." 

Things  like  that,  you  know.    Harmless  enough 

in    themselves — but    taken    together  Well ! 

Gone  were  the  dreams  of  sailing  the  China  Sea; 
gone  the  visions  of  penetrating  the  dank  African 
jungle;  gone  thoughts  of  journeys  to  pagan 
lands. 

Yet  there  remained — Juliana !  Those  queer 
eyes  of  hers  sending  odd  trickles  like  ice-water 
down  his  spine.  .  .  . 

An  inscrutable  look  was  in  her  eyes  now.  "I 
suppose  you're  hurrying  home  to  dinner,"  she 
said  quickly.  She  was  a  quick  sort  of  person, 
anyway.  Her  mind  flashed  with  startling  rap- 
idity from  one  subject  to  another.  "Here  I  am, 
keeping  you,"  she  continued,  "and  there's  your 
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car.    I  must  hurry  home  or  I  won't  get  anything 
to  eat,  either." 
"Wait,  Juliana!" 

She  turned  with  a  swift,  inquiring  glance. 

Charles  Partridge  hesitated.  Some  sixth  sense 
warned  him  if  he  took  Juliana  to  dinner  that 
night,  he  would  irrevocably  commit  himself.  It 
was  inevitable.  And  yet  he  wanted  to  take 
Juliana  out — most  awfully.  .  .  . 

But  if  he  closed  his  eyes  he  could  see  the  lights 
in  the  harbor,  twinkling  alluringly,  beckoning  to 
him.  .  .  . 

It  was  his  conscience,  his  subconscious  self, 
that  finally  brought  him  to  a  decision.  His  sub- 
conscious self  mocked  at  him :  "You're  afraid  to 
go!  You're  hiding  behind  a  woman's  skirts — 
Juliana's  skirts!  For  seven  years  you've  been 
going  to  ship  as  stowaway.  You've  never  done 
it.    A  coward." 

"Juliana  !"  he  said  with  decision. 

"Yes?"  Juliana  smiled. 

"Won't  you  go  out  with  me  to  dinner — to- 
morrow ?" 

He  thought  he  discerned  a  little  disappointment 
in  her  voice  as  she  blithely  said :  "Why  surely. 
I'd  love  to."  Again  she  nodded  and  was  swiftly 
swallowed  up  in  the  crowd. 

As  Charles  Partridge  boarded  the  little  cable 
car  he  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience.  Juliana  was 
such  a  good  scout!  He  had  practically  lied  to 
her,  for  tomorrow  .  .  .  His  gaze  traveled  out 
across  the  harbor  as  the  little  car  began  its 
progress  up  the  hill.  Clearer  and  clearer  came 
the  scene  as  the  car  reached  the  summit.  Lights 
twinkled  through  the  fog.  Those  lights  were  on 
ships  riding  at  anchor  off  the  Embarcadero— 
ships  soon  to  sail  for  India,  and  China,  and 
Honolulu,  for  silks  and  rare  antiques,  tramp 
steamers  which  called  in  those  strange  ports  of 
the  world  where  few  white  men  visited.  Ro- 
mance ! 

Charles  Partridge  had  decided.  That  very 
night !  .  .  . 

He  raced  up  the  steep  steps  to  his  boarding- 
house  and  into  the  dining-room  just  as  the  clock 
pointed  to  seven  o'clock— the  fatal  closing  hour. 
Much  too  excited  to  eat,  he  managed  to  stow- 
away in  his  pocket  several  sandwiches  of  meat 
and  bread  while  the  waitress  wasn't  looking. 

Upstairs  in  his  room  he  donned  a  heavy  shirt 
and  an  old  pair  of  trousers.  He  glanced  in  the 
mirror  and  stealthily  rumpled  his  hair.  There! 


The  transformation  was  complete.  No  one  would 
recognize  the  diligent  clerk  of  Bimby's  in  this 
rough-appearing  person.  The  rimmed  glasses 
detracted  a  trifle,  but  that  must  be  overlooked. 

With  an  eye  on  the  rough  creature  in  the  mir- 
ror, he  sat  down  and  wrote : 

"Dear  Mr.  Bimby"   He  stopped  and  took 

a  reassuring  look  at  the  reflection,  then  he 
swiftly  continued : 

"A  firm  in  Shanghai  has  offered  me  a  position 
in  their  office  which  I  cannot  refuse  in  justice  to 
myself.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  told  you  sooner, 
but  it  is  a  very  sudden  offer  on  their  part.  I  sail 
tonight. 

"With  many  happy  memories  of  pleasant  asso- 
ciations at  Bimby's,  and  with  best  regards  to  the 
'Bunch,'  I  remain, 

"Charles  Bellemy." 

It  took  great  self-control  to  omit  the  "Part- 
ridge" in  his  name,  but  he  resolved  hereafter 
that  he  would  be  "Bellemy" — never  again 
"Charles  Partridge." 

That  letter  finished  and  addressed,  he  began 
the  one  which  was  much  harder  to  write.  Several 
times  he  made  a  start,  only  to  tear  up  the  paper 
and  begin  anew.  When  he  finished,  the  letter 
was  short.   There  didn't  seem  to  be  much  to  say. 

"Dear  Juliana — I  can't  keep  my  dinner  engage- 
ment with  you,  because  I  shall  be  miles  away 
from  here.  I  know  this  sounds  absurd.  Some- 
how 1  can't  make  it  clear  on  paper ;  but  I  can't 
endure  office  monotony  any  longer.  The  adven- 
turous life  calls  to  me,  and  I'm  going.  Where 
I'm  bound  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  Tonight 
I  shall  ship  on  some  tramp  ship  setting  out  for 
some  port  in  the  Orient. 

"Perhaps  you  could  understand  this  longing. 
I'm  sure  no  other  girl  could.  But  then,  you  are 
different !  However,  I  have  no  right  to  say  any- 
thing of  that  sort  to  you  now.  I  hope  you'll  miss 
me  a  little ! 

"Charles." 

For  some  time  he  considered  the  last  sentence, 
wondering  if  he  should  leave  it  as  it  was.  Finally 
he  decided  to  let  the  letter  go,  and  slipped  it  in 
the  envelope. 

He  hunted  about  for  stamps  and,  finding  none, 
darted  down  to  the  landlady's  room.  She  often 
had  a  stamp  or  a  card  when  any  of  her  boarders 
needed  anything  of  the  sort. 

He  knocked,  and,  when  she  came  to  the  door, 
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began  his  request.  It  was  not  until  he  saw  her 
surprised  look  that  he  realized  his  attire. 

"I'm — I'm  going  hiking  across  the  Bay  with 
a  friend.  We're  going  across  tonight,"  he  man- 
gled his  explanation.  Hurriedly  he  continued: 
"Have  you  a  couple  of  stamps?" 

"Why,  no,  I  haven't,"  she  murmured  regret- 
fully. Then  she  held  out  her  hand  and  grasped 
the  letters  from  the  limp  fingers  of  the  ruffian  in 
disguise.  "But  I'll  tell  you — "  she  beamed,  " — I'll 
mail  them  with  some  of  mine  the  very  first  thing 
in  the  morning !" 

"You — You'll  be  sure  they  get  off?" 

"Yes.  Early.  They'll  be  in  the  postoffice  by 
eight  o'clock !" 

As  Bellemy  stumbled  back  to  his  room  he 
thought  ruefully  that  he  had  managed  his  first 
adventure  rather  badly.  He  had  wanted  those 
letters  to  be  received  in  the  morning,  but,  he 
reflected,  after  all  it  did  not  matter.  It  was  not 
as  though  he  were  not  giving  up  his  job.  He 
dismissed  the  matter  with  a  shrug,  hurriedly 
thrust  the  sandwiches  in  his  pocket,  and  ran 
down  the  stairs.  .  .  . 

It  seemed  to  him  as  he  went  along  toward  the 
docks  that  he  had  never  before  really  lived.  He 
threw  back  his  head  and  breathed  in  the  sea  air. 

He  felt  curiously  at  ease  among  the  few  rough 
sailor  folk  who  passed  by.  They  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him  and  he  felt  he  was  accepted  as  one  of 
them. 

Life  was  wonderful !  Life  was  exciting !  That 
is — if  one  took  things  in  one's  own  hands  and 
acted ! 

It  was  queer,  he  reflected,  that  he  had  delayed 
so  long.  Everything  suddenly  appeared  so  simple. 
He  knew  himself  for  every  inch  a  man!  What 
was  it  Air.  Bimby  had  said?   "Red  blooded?"  .  .  . 

When  he  returned  from  Manila  or  Russia  he 
would  swoop  into  the  office  with  the  breath  of  the 
open  places  upon  him.  Upon  his  face  would  be 
the  look  of  a  man  used  to  the  feel  of  a  ship  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  would  boom  forth  the  hearty 
greeting  of  a  sailorman.  He  could  hear  them 
say:  "Mr.  Bellemy!  Mr.  Bellemy  !  And  you've 
been  to  Japan?    To  Pekin?    Oh,  Mr.  Bellemy!" 

Mr.  Bellemy  thrilled  to  the  thought. 

He  passed  great  ships  lying  at  berth  against 
the  piers.  Few  lights  burned  upon  them,  but  he 
could  make  out  their  names.  Strange  foreign 
names  !    That  one  sailed  for  foreign  ports  ;  per- 


haps Yokohama  or  Nagasaki.  He  liked  the  ship, 
but  it  was  evidently  not  sailing  soon. 

The  next  pier  was  also  dark.  South  America 
and  Panama!  The  Juan  Menendez.  That  meant 
Spanish  ports  to  the  south,  the  heat  of  the  tropics, 
the  thrum  of  a  guitar  in  the  tango  palaces  of  the 
Argentine.  But  that  ship  would  not  sail  in  time. 
He  must  go  that  very  night ! 

His  breath  came  faster.  The  next  pier  gleamed 
forth  brilliantly  lighted.  The  Shanghai  Steam- 
ship Company.  Moored  to  the  dock  lay  an  old 
tramp  with  an  ancient  look  about  it.  Stevedores 
were  busily  working  the  winches,  loading  the 
hold  with  goods.  Bellemy  gazed  fascinated  at 
the  name  :  the  Meng-Tse. 

What  a  strange-sounding  name — the  Meng- 
Tse!  A  whiff  of  the  Orient  came  to  him.  He 
could  see  the  narrow,  lantern-lighted  streets,  the 
yellow  faces,  the  brilliant  colors ;  he  could  hear 
the  curious  Oriental  music  and  the  patter  of 
sandalled  feet  on  cobbled  alleys ;  he  could  smell 
the  incense  rising  from  the  burners  before  the 
temples,  the  punks  glowing  in  front  of  some 
heathen  Joss. 

China !  That  was  his  ship.  And  China- 
bound.  .  .  . 

Two  men  with  the  swing  of  the  sea  about  them 
paused  to  light  their  pipes.  Bellemy  caught  the 
words : 

"You  say  you're  going  out  tonight?" 
"Yes.   In  about  half  an  hour." 
The  two  moved  on. 

Bellemy  stood  still,  stunned  by  the  wonder. 
Here  at  his  feet  lay  the  ship  of  which  he  had  so 
often  dreamed — bound  for  China,  and  she  sailed 
in  half  an  hour  ! 

She  was  a  dingy  hulk  ;  but  to  Bellemy  that 
only  spelled  more  romance,  enchantment.  To 
him,  she  appeared  a  golden  galleon  out  of  the 
pages  of  the  past,  ready  to  voyage  over  sapphire 
seas  in  quest  of  slaves  and  maidens  fair,  spices 
from  Ceylon  and  Java,  rare  rugs  from  Teheran, 
and  curving  scimiters  from  Damascus — all  the 
rare  treasures  of  the  mysterious  East. 

Suddenly  emboldened,  he  hurried  down  the 
wharf  and  idly  watched  the  two  or  three  men 
loading  the  last  bales  on  the  winches.  That  load 
taken  to  the  deck,  a  quick  command  came  from 
above,  and  they  ran  hastily  aboard. 

With  new-found  daring  he  boldly  hoisted  a  box 
upon  a  truck  and  started  up  the  gang  plank.  The 
box  careened  wildly  and  Bellemy  thought  his 
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stevedore  days  were  likely  to  end  before  they 
were  begun.  He  quickly  twisted  the  load,  how- 
ever, and  reached  the  deck  in  safety.  It  was 
dark  and  he  hurried  along'.  No  one  was  near. 
At  his  right  was  a  stairway  which  led  to  an  upper 
deck.    Swiftly  he  bounded  up. 

At  the  top  he  glanced  warily  about.  Again  all 
was  deserted  and  dark.  His  nerve  failed  him. 
He  thought  of  flight.  Then  some  new  fund  of 
courage  came  to  sustain  him.  Directly  in  front 
of  him  swung  a  covered  lifeboat.  The  very 
thing!  Did  not  all  stowaways  choose  a  lifeboat? 
With  trembling  fingers  he  ripped  open  the  canvas 
and  climbed  inside,  lowering  the  canvas  over 
him,  as  he  lay  at  full  length. 

He  was  a  stowaway.  The  thing  had  been 
amazingly  simple.  Given  a  wisp  of  fog  and  a 
dark  night,  anyone  might  fare  forth  to  adventure. 
And  he  had  waited  seven  years ! 

China-bound !  China-bound  on  the  old  tramp 
Meng-Tse.  His  mind  slipped  easily  into  the  reg- 
ular vivid  dreams — a  trifle  marred,  it  is  true,  by 
the  ladder-like  projections  under  his  spine. 

Suddenly  a  shudder  went  through  the  ship. 
The  lifeboat  rocked  back  and  forth.  There  was 
a  grinding  noise  as  of  engines,  and  a  great  blast 
made  Bellemy  involuntarily  start.  The  truth 
swept  over  him  in  an  overwhelming  flood.  He 
was  launched  on  the  great  adventure.  The  ship 
was  heading  toward  the  Gate  !  A  surge  of  feel- 
ing swept  over  him.  His  eyes  grew  moist,  his 
breath  came  fast.  He  had  no  idea  he  was  capable 
of  such  excitement. 

How  long  he  lay  there,  rejoicing  in  this  new 
sensation,  he  did  not  know  ;  but  suddenly  it  was 
borne  upon  him  that  there  was  a  crick  in  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  his  left  leg  felt  oddly  stiff.  Cau- 
tiously he  tried  to  move  his  leg  and  instantly  gave 
an  involuntary  cry  of  pain.  It  was  badly  cramped 
and  there  seemed  no  way  of  relieving  the  suffer- 
ing. He  turned  partially  upon  his  side,  and  then 
lay  still,  his  heart  thumping  violently.  Unmistak- 
ably he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  Had  the 
man  heard  his  incautious  movement?  Bellemy 
shivered;  but  the  footsteps  went  steadily  on. 
He  heard  them  descending  the  stair,  then  all  was 
silence. 

Bellemy  swallowed.  There  seemed  a  queer 
taste  in  his  mouth.  There  was  also  a  queer  sen- 
sation in  his  stomach.  Bellemy  forgot  the  pain 
in  his  leg  and  bent  all  his  attention  upon  this  new 
worry.    Ha!    He  had  it!    Of  course.    He  was 


hungry.  How  lucky  it  was  that  he  had  provided 
for  that  very  contingency.  Very  carefully,  avoid- 
ing even  the  most  necessary  rustle,  he  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  the  somewhat  squashed  paper- 
wrapped  sandwiches.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  cram  the  bread  down  his  throat,  but 
he  kept  manfully  at  the  task  till  they  were  all 
gone.  Then  it  was  that  the  little  lifeboat  began 
to  pitch  and  toss  at  the  most  terrific  rate.  He 
had  always  heard  the  passage  through  the  Golden 
Gate  was  very  rough.  This  must  be  the  Gate. 
Assuredly  it  was  rough  enough.    The  Golden 

Gate  to  freedom. — The  

Charles  Partridge  Bellemy  evinced  no  further 
interest  in  adventure,  freedom,  or  in  any  other 
hazards,  save  the  one  which  occupied  his  full 
attention. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  he  lay  limp  and 
forlorn,  he  found  time  to  wonder  why  none  of 
the  books  had  mentioned  sea-sickness.  Perhaps 
none  of  those  chaps  were  afflicted  that  way.  Per- 
haps he  ought  to  have  tried  out  his  first  adventure 
in  a  small  hired  boat — one  which  he  could  com- 
mand at  will  to  turn  and  carry  him  back  to 
harbor.    Perhaps  he  had  been  a  trifle  hasty.  .  .  . 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  remain  where  he 
was.  He  raised  a  cautious  head  and  peered 
about.  The  fog  was  so  thick  he  could  see  noth- 
ing. But,  he  argued  to  himself,  if  he  could  see 
nothing,  others  could  not  notice  him.  Like  a 
frightened  rabbit,  without  thought  of  where  he 
was  going,  he  bounded  down  the  stairs,  found 
himself  on  the  deck,  dashed  down  another  ladder, 
and  was  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  All  this  time 
he  had  fairly  dragged  his  prickling,  cramped  left 
leg.  Now  it  gave  way  altogether.  He  collapsed 
behind  a  bale.  There  was  a  tinkling  noise.  His 
glasses !  He  made  an  ineffectual  grab — and  cm 
his  finger  on  the  broken  glass.  Bellemy  was 
very  near-sighted.  The  thought  of  facing  China 
and  all  the  adventures  before  him  without  his 
glasses  filled  him  with  terror. 

Why  had  he  ever  come?  He  thought  grate- 
fully of  home,  a  place  which  did  not  pitch  and 
toss  under  one's  feet.  And  this  motion  would 
go  on  interminably — for  days.  This  terrible  odor 
in  his  nostrils  would  continue  to  nauseate  him 
for  a  week,  two  weeks?  He  could  not  think. 
His  mind  was  a  jumble. 

How  could  one  dauntlessly  overcome  muti- 
neering  sailors,  savage  with  the  lust  of  gold ; 
stealthy  coolies,  creeping  upon  one  ;  if  their  faces 
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were  only  a  dull  blur  before  one!  He  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  rims  of  his  glasses  and  thrust 
them  into  has  pocket. 

Another  devastating  thought  burst  upon  him 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  bomb.  lie  had  no  re- 
volver. He  was  unarmed.  Why  had  he  not 
thought  to  buy  an  automatic  before  he  started! 

Close  upon  this  disquieting  thought  came 
voices — harsh  voices.  Charles  Partridge  crouched 
down  behind  his  barrier  of  bales  and  shivered. 
He  wondered  what  was  the  penalty  for  stow- 
aways— if  caught !  None  of  the  magazine  heroes 
had  been  caught.  But  had  the  magazines  lied? 
Did  the  books  deliberately  mislead  ?  None  of 
them  had  mentioned — sea-sickness,  for  instance. 

Closer  came  the  voices.  They  seemed  to  stop 
over  by  a  pen  at  the  far  side  of  the  hold. 
Charles  Partridge  very  cautiously  peered  through 
a  hole  in  the  bales.  Three  men  were  leaning- 
over  the  pen  looking  at  something.  "Pigs!"  said 
the  first. 

"Yes,  and  they're  white!"  replied  the  second. 

"Sure.  Didn't  you  know?  They  keep  these 
fitters  down  here  for  months.  They  never  see 
che  light.  After  a  while  they  get  white.  Chinks 
are  crazy  about  them  that  way." 

Charles  Partridge  gulped.  That  stench  !  Pigs 
that  were  white  from  never  seeing  the  sun !  Fat- 
tened here  in  this  dark  hold  for  the  delectation  of 
the  crew. 

Charles  Partridge  shivered.  His  thick  shirt 
seemed  made  of  paper.  His  teeth  chattered. 
There  was  semingly  no  other  misfortune  which 
could  come  to  him.  Longingly,  oh  how  long- 
irglv.  he  thought  of  the  cozy  warm  office  on 
California  street.  As  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  the  world  came  the  vision  of  the  comfortable 
parlor  at  his  boarding-place,  with  its  phonograph, 
impromptu  dances,  and  jolly  times. 

Las",  and  worst  of  all,  came  the  picture  of 
Juliana.  Juliana  with  her  pink  cheeks  and  her 
bright  eyes,  and  clever,  dear  ways,  and  the  won- 
derful mingled  odor  of  wet  fur  and  violets.  .  .  . 


He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

He  awoke  with  a  start.  There  was  a  strange 
pounding  in  his  ears.  He  tried  to  move.  He 
was  on  a  ship,  bound  for  China — and  he  would 
have  bargained  ten  years  of  his  life  away  to  be 
safe  at  home.  His  hands  gripped  together  till 
the  knuckles  grew  white  in  his  effort  to  control 
his  jerking  nerves.  It  would  have  seemed  par- 
adise to  get  up  and  walk  about,  but  the  sound 
of  voices  and  of  bodies  moving  about  precluded 
that. 

Dimly  at  first  to  his  sleep-fogged  brain  and 
then  more  and  more  vivid  came  the  words. 

"I  say  it's  hell  havin'  to  work  this  late  in  port. 
Why  couldn't  the  Old  Man  have  waited  till 
morning !" 

"Aw,  well.  He's  out  for  the  coin,  same  as  the 
rest  of  us.  He  wants  to  start  for  China  tomor- 
row, early.   That  is — today.    It's  past  midnight." 

The  men  grasped  the  pig-pen,  for  the  ship  had 
paused  with  a  long,  deep  boom.  A  sudden  shock 
and  she  lay  trembling,  still.  Bellemy's  heart 
almost  stopped,  too.    A  rock?  Shipwreck? 

He  knew  of  the  treacherous  reefs  off  Point  Lo- 
bos,  the  graveyard  of  many  a  ship  outward  bound. 
Had  his  ship  struck?  He  found  himself  trem- 
bling, too.  Terror  had  gripped  him.  With  sur- 
prise he  saw  that  the  men  talking  by  the  pig-pen 
had  not  stirred. 

"But  why  didn't  he  wait  till  morning  to  change 
berths?  This  is  only  pier  thirty-seven,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ferry.  Come  on  !  Let's  go 
ashore.  It  must  be  deuced  foggy  or  the  Old 
Man  wouldn't  have  run  into  a  jetty  like  this." 

For  one  astounded  second  Charles  Partridge 
Bellemy's  breath  seemed  permanently  strangled. 
Then  he  made  one  dash  for  the  door  of  the  hold. 
He  knocked  boxes  over  with  a  terrific  clatter ; 
he  brushed  by  the  two  stevedores  who  had  un- 
wittingly proved  his  salvation.  His  was  the 
courage  of  desperation.  He  fled  like  a  lizard  out 
onto  the  star-lit  deck  and  dashed  down  the  gang- 
plank, to  home — and  to  Juliana. 
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THE  NEW  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA 
(Continued  from  page  167) 
do  not  quiz  the  cook  in  your  kitchen,  or  the  odd- 
job,  all-service  menial  about  your  premises,  or 
the  local  school  teacher  or  preacher.    In  general 
they  will  tell  you  what  they  know  you  wish  to 
hear,  or,  on  difficult  matters,  remain  non-com- 
mittal.  To  know  these  "new"  Negroes  read  their 
editorials,  their  sermons  and  addresses,  and  then- 
news  items;    read  their  reports  of  proceedings 
of  their  congresses,  conventions,  and  conferences, 
their  petitions  and  resolutions  ;  read  their  poems 
and  stories  and  dramatic  sketches  ;  look  at  their 
cartoons.    Today  the  Negroes  have  over  four 
hundred  publications  of  various  kinds,  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  journals,  etc.  These  publications 
are  coming  from  Atlanta,  and  Richmond,  and 
Little  Rock,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Dallas,  and 
Raleigh,  and  a  score  of  other  cities  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixie  Line,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
emigres  of  the  North.    The  Negro  Associated 
Press,  in  commenting  upon  itself,  has  this  to 
say : 

"Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  the  exceptional 
home  that  received  its  race  newspaper  each  week ; 
five  years  ago  it  was  the  average  home;  today 
the  average  home  receives  not  only  one  race 
periodical,  but  usually  two  or  more,  and  the 
exceptional  home,  office,  store,  the  schools  and 
churches  and  libraries,  receive  from  six  to  more 
than  a  score." 

Another  force  that  has  brought  into  being  this 
"new"  Negro  is  the  growth  of  a  considerable 
Negro  middle  class.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  most  of  the  Negroes  had  nothing.  At  the 
present  time  55  per  cent  of  the  race  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  21  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  and  12  per  cent  in  trade 
and  transportation.  While  about  88  per  cent  of 
the  race  is  concentrated  into  three  lines  of  activ- 
ity, still  there  has  grown  up  a  pretty  well-to-do 
Negro  class.  This  wealthy  Negro  class  is  repre- 
sented in  the  growth  of  the  Negro  farm  owner 
and  the  Negro  business  man. 

In  the  South  about  two  and  one-third  million 
Negroes  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  the  farm  regions  the  Negro  has  been  achiev- 
ing a  new  economic  status.  He  is  rapidly  passing 
out  of  farm  tenancy  into  farm  ownership.  In  a 
large  way  he  is  becoming  a  landed  proprietor. 
Today  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  Negro  farmers 
of  the  South  own  the  farms  they  cultivate.  The 


Negro  has  acquired  possession  of  nearly  twenty 
million  acres  of  land.  Altogether  his  farm  prop- 
erties are  valued  at  nearly  $500,000,000.  This  is 
a  group  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  for  wealth 
is  power. 

The  development  of  Negro  business  enterprises 
has  brought  a  new  type  of  Negro  upon  the  scene. 
At  the  present  time  the  Negro  has  over  fifty 
thousand  business  enterprises  of  various  sorts. 
The  annual  volume  of  business  is  about  one 
billion  two  hundred  million.    The  Negro  has 
over  thirty-six  insurance  companies,  and  over 
three  hundred  banks.    Into  the  business  life  of 
the  nation  the  Negro  proposes  to  enter,  and  is 
entering,  according  to  evidence  at  hand,  with  a 
new  purpose,  energy,  and  unity.    "Race  patron- 
age for  race  business"  is  the  slogan  here.  The 
Savannah  Tribune,  a  Negro  newspaper,  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  new  spirit  and  the 
"new"  Negro  as  manifested  in  the  Negro  busi- 
ness world : 

"In  the  centers  of  Negro  population  in  the  big 
cities  of  the  North,  our  people  are  arousing  to 
the  tremendous   possibility  presented   them  to 
handle  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  Negro 
wage  earners  spend  daily,  weekly,  monthly  m 
the  general  processes  of  living.    The  food  item, 
the  rent  item,  the  clothes  item,  the  amusement 
item,  all  afford  magnificent  possibilities  for  Negro 
business  genius.    Most  of  the  business  should 
pass  through  Negro  business  channels,  and  it 
can  be  made  to.    Long  as  we  are  coming  to  it, 
there  are  a  great  many  ways  by  which  one  Negro 
can  reach  another  which  are  closed  or  unknown 
to  any  white  man.   We  are  coming  to  possess  and 
to  betray  many  of  the  subtle  elements  of  clannish- 
ness  and  esprit  de  corps  which  other  peoples 
possess,  and  lacking  which  in  the  past,  we  have 
been  the  subject  for  exploitation  by  other  peoples. 
Alas,  we  are  discovering  ourselves ;  we  are  being 
in  a  measure  driven  to  it;   and  it  is  going  to 
inure  to  the  marked  benefit  of  Negro  business 
organization  and  genius.    It  will  make  fortunes: 
it  will  create  power ;  it  will  make  gigantic  enter- 
prises ;  it  will  create  colossal  institutions." 

The  soul  and  spirit  of  the  "new"  Negro  i; 
poured  forth  in  his  lyric  cry.  One  extract  fron 
a  Negro  poet  will  depict  the  "awakened"  Negrc 
of  today : 
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This  must  not  be,  the  time  is  past. 
When  black  men,  laggard  sons  of  Ham, 
Shall  tamely  bow  and  weakly  cringe, 
In  servile  manner,  full  of  shame. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  be  proud,  be  brave, 
Though  black,  the  same  red  blood  Mows  through  our 
veins 

As  through  your  paler  brothers  ; 

And  that  same  blood  so  freely  spent  on  Flanders'  field, 
Shall  yet  redeem  your  race. 

Be  men,  not  cowards,  and  demand  your  rights — 
Your  toil  enriched  their  Southern  land; 
Your  anguish  has  made  sweet  the  sugar  corn, 
And  drops  of  blood  from  the  cruel  master's  whip 
Have  caused  the  white  cotton  to  burst  forth  in  mute 
protest. 

Demand  what  is  right, 

Not  a  weak  suppliant  demand, 

But  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  soul  for  a  soul, 

Strike  back,  black  man,  strike! 

The  Civil  War  did  not  end  or  settle  the  Negro 
problem.  Whatever  views  one  may  hold  on  the 
general  subject  of  race  relations  between  the 
Negroes  and  whites  in  this  country,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  cannot  reach  safe  conclusions 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they 
appear  to  both  of  the  interested  parties.  Among 
the  facts,  one  of  greatest  importance  is  the 
realization  by  the  white  man  that  there  is  a  "new" 
Negro  in  America  today.    The  old  methods  of 


violence,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  lynching  will 
never  solve  this  question,  no  more  than  will  the 
decrees  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  solve  the 
world  problems  of  our  time.  If  race  relations 
between  the  Negroes  and  the  whites  are  to  be  bet- 
ter in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  there  must  be 
an  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  to  read  better  the  Negro  viewpoint,  and 
perhaps  an  appreciation  by  the  Negroes  more 
fully  of  the  difficulties  which  appear  from  the 
white  viewpoint.  Certainly  the  white  is  going  to 
blunder  terribly  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  able  to 
deal  with  the  Negro  as  of  old. 

Two  contrary  tendencies  are  manifesting  them- 
selves in  America  at  the  present  time  in  relation 
to  this  problem.  One  is  in  the  direction  of  race 
hatred,  more  segregation,  more  oppressive  legis- 
lation, and  violence.  This  policy,  in  my  opinion, 
will  never  solve  the  problem,  and  leads  but  to 
the  highway  of  death.  The  other  tendency  is 
toward  racial  cooperation,  manifested  in  the 
South  by  the  Southern  Cooperative  League  and 
the  Southern  University  Commission  on  Race 
Relations ;  seen  in  the  North  by  the  Chicago 
Race  Commission.  This  course  of  events,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  representative  of  the  better  ele- 
ments of  both  races,  is  full  of  hopeful  signs,  and 
is  the  only  possible  pathway  to  permanent  peace- 
ful race  adjustment. 


BRASS:  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 
A  Novel  of  Marriage.  Dutton  Co.,  1921. 

It  is  the  flippant  fact  that  as  a  novel  "Brass"  is  a  good 
piece  of  newspaper  work.    A  journalistic  mind  and  the 
journalistic  method   have   produced  a  douhtless  unim- 
peachably  accurate  record  of  a  large  group  of  unhappy 
and  married  people,  and  just  two  happy  and  married 
people.    All  the  futilities  and  miseries  of  the  dozen  or 
so  unhappy  people  are  added  up  and  debited  to  marriage : 
but  like    a  good  reporter,  the  writer  earnestly  presents 
other  sides  of  the  dice  by  illustrating  the  futility  of  divorce, 
the  possibility  of  one  happy  marriage  in  every  dozen,— 
granted  the  good  old  ingredients  of  a  little  mortgaged 
ranch  to  work  for,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  both  hard  luck 
and  children  to  "draw  them  together,"— and  the  really 
fine  chances  of  happiness  there  are  to  be  had  by  running 
off  to  South  America  with  some  other  fellow's  wife.  The 
most  satisfactory  relationship  of  the  hero's  life  is  depicted 
in  would-be  irony  by  the  author,  as  a  contented  connec- 
tion with  an  elderly  and  devoted  cook,  whom  he  estab- 
lishes in  a  pleasant  gardened  cottage  in  Berkeley.    It  is 
the  fallacy  in  this  attempted  irony  that  gives  one  the  key 
to  just  what  is  the  matter  with  "Main  Street."  "Brass," 
and  all  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  in  stupidity  :  Mr. 
Norris  finds  it  a  slashing  indictment  of  marriage  that  his 
hero  selected  monuments  of  shallow  selfishness  in  both 
his  first  and  second  wife,  and  idolizing  affection  and  good 
cooking  in  a  non-marital  connection.    Mrs.  Grotenberg 
loved   Philip   intensely,   and  would  have  been  just  as 
devoted  and  cooked  just  as  well  if  in  a  moment  of  grati- 
tude he  had  made  her  Mrs.  Baldwin.    Neither  Marjorie 
nor  Leila  loved  anyone  but  themselves,  and  would  have 
made  just  as  bad-tempered  mistresses  as  they  did  wives. 


For  Norris,  Lewis,  et  al.,  come  gallantly  tilting  at  the 
windmills  of  social  institutions  because  they  quaintly  be- 
lieve these  institutions  are  answerable  for  all  the  compli- 
cated, confused,  and  frequently  idiotic  turmoil  of  life 
which  they  see  around  them.  "This  woman,"  runs  the 
logic  of  these  priests  of  environment  and  circumstance, 
"is  a  crab,  a  grouch,  and  instead  of  a  mind  has  a  vacuous 
mess.  Ha !  She  wears  a  ring  upon  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand!  DOWN  WITH  MARRIAGE!"  The 
same  reasoning  would  attack  the  medical  profession  be- 
cause quacks  exist,  would  banish  railroads  because  a  train 
killed  a  cow  day  before  yesterday,  and  would  scrap  the 
merchant  marine  because  ships  have  been  known  to  sink. 
These  writers,  with  their  meticulous  (and  not  too  gram- 
matical)  lip-realism,  are  in  their  honest  and  childlike 
hearts  more  idealistic  than  any  living  poet:  they  really 
believe  that  human  nature  is  betrayed  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself,  the  Main  Streets  and  the 
marriage  laws,  and  not  by  its  richly  incalculable  self. 

So  that  "Brass"  is  not  only  good  newspaper  work— it 
is  in  addition,  like  much  fine  newspaper  copy,  and  many 
a  bristling  page  of  facts,  also  a  good  fairy  tale  in  its 
complete  lack  of  relation  to  reality.  But  if,  in  place  of 
this  bogus  "realism"  of  photographic  and  unselected  de- 
tail, this  reportorial  passion  for  itemized  facts,  you  should 
by  any  chance  want  a  presentation  of  reality,— well,  read 
James  Branch  Cabell's  "Cream  of  the  Jest,"  for  instance, 
bitterness  far  deeper  than  Mr.  Norris'  nervous  irritability 
is  here  :  and  beauty  such  as  the  Lewises  of  this  world  can- 
not know.  For  they  are  the  blind  idealists:  Mr.  Cabell 
and  the  poets  are  the  real  realists. 

Dorothy  Hoskins  Allen. 
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INTERESTING   NEIGHBORS:    Oliver   P.  Jenkins, 
Emeritus  Professsor  of  Physiology,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity.   (P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 
Professor  Jenkins  offers  to  the  public  sixty-two  nature 
stories  for  children.    One  who  is  neither  a  parent  nor 
a  teacher  might  glance  through  the  hook  without  much 
gleam  of  interest  as  its  plain  covers  and  unostentatious 
illustrations  do  not  attract  the  casual  reader;  but  upon 
reading  some  of  the  stories  through,  the  value  of  the 
work  is  apparent  at  once.    There  is  something  more 
here  than  the  usual  fanciful  tales  of  personified  animals 
or  plants,  with  Nature  "faked"  to  give  color  to  the 
fiction. 

The  "Interesting  Neighbors"  are  the  animals  and 
plants  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  yard  or  field,  and 
natural  facts  and  phenomena  are  explained  in  a  chatty 
narrative  style,  in  some  cases  with  almost  no  fiction 
element  introduced.  The  illustrations  accurately  il- 
lustrate the  scientific  points  emphasized  in  the  stories 
and  show  insects  and  plants  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  real  life. 


That  is  the  fact  that  impresses  one  most  about  this 
little  book,  its  actuality.  One  feels  that  the  author 
actually  told,  or  wrote  in  letters  (as  he  says  he  did) 
these  stories  to  real  children  and  that  the  children 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  reading  or  telling  of  them. 
He  introduces  the  children  into  the  stories  somewhat,  and 
tells  of  other  hoys'  and  girls'  experiences  with  the  tad- 
poles and  birds  and  seeds  that  are  familiar  to  us  as 
objects,  but  whose  life  history  is  a  closed  book  to 
many  a  grown-up. 

Boys  and  girls  have  inquiring  minds  and  it  is  right 
that  they  should  know  about  the  living  and  growing 
things  around  them.  As  a  matter  of  education  it  ;s 
important  that  a  book  of  this  sort  be  in  every  family, 
and  as  a  means  of  giving  pleasure  and  play-ideas  to 
the  child  it  is  invaluable.  The  Sunday  afternoon  stroll 
in  park  or  field  is  becoming  a  forgotten  institution  in 
these  days  of  movies  and  motor  cars ;  perhaps  it  has 
gone  never  to  return  as  a  purely  pleasure  jaunt,  but 
it  should  remain  as  an  educational  institution.  With 
Professor  Jenkins'  book  it  should  combine  both  pleasure 
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and  profit.  The  less  familiar  things  whose  life-cycle 
he  describes,  the  silkworm  moth  and  the  rather  rare 
"Plants  That  Trap  Animals"  make  interesting  stories 
even  if  the  actual  material  can  not  be  obtained  for  the 
child's  observation.  "The  Carpenter  Bee,"  that  builds 
an  apartment  house  for  its  eggs,  with  food  stored 
in  each  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
after  they  have  hatched,  should  be  a  favorite  with 
any  family. 

Reference  to  the  Stanford  Campus  and  surrounding- 
territory  is  frequent  in  the  book.  It  would  seem  to  the 
reviewer  advisable  to  eliminate  the  local  touches  some- 
what as  the  book  is  intended  for  nation-wide  use. 
However,  they  are  real  stories  and  that  is  the  way  they 


were  actually  written.  The  material  is  universal,  al- 
most all  the  stories  dealing  with  animals  and  plants 
which  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
A  Massachusetts  parent  would  find  the  book  of  just  as 
great  use  as  a  California  teacher.  With  the  actual 
material  before  his  eyes  the  setting  of  the  story  will  be 
supplied  to  the  child,  even  though  it  was  originally  in 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  style  is  simple,  and  clear,  not  in  "words  of  one 
syllable"  by  any  means,  but  suitable  for  a  child  of  eight 
or  ten  to  read  himself.  The  greatest  use  of  the  book, 
however,  should  be  as  the  basis  of  narration  by  parent 
or  teacher,  and  it  should  perform  a  real  service. 

E.  J.  B. 


April 

By  Harold  Davis. 

April's  sprouting  wings  again, 

Frost-shattered  over  night ; 
What  if  snow  coquette  with  rain. 

Riming  all  Spring's  hroidered  train  ? 

Green  peeps  out  beneath  the  white — 
April's  sprouting  wings  again  ; 

Hyacinth's  a  purple  stain 

Making  silent  gardens  bright  : 
What  if  snow  coquette  with  rain. 

Belated  roysterer — the  bane 

Of  all  the  tender-budding  height? 
April's  sprouting  wings  again — 

See  the  willows,  slim  and  plain 

Black-limbed  against  the  light — 
What  if  snow  coquette  with  rain 

And  white  the  green  of  joy  with  pain? 

Swelling  leaves  are  poised  for  flight — 
April's  sprouting  wings  again  ! 
What  if  snow  coquette  with  rain? 
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When  they  reached  the  village  square  the  com- 
mand, "At  rest,"  was  given  and  Mac  continued 
more  freely,  "These  little  fellows  aren't  worth 
looking  at,  but  when  you  get  something  like  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris  you  get  something  that  is.  What's 
the  use  in  bothering  about  them  anyway  when 
there's  beaucoup  femmes  around?  Look  at  'em 
over  in  that  pavilion  giving  us  the  once  over.  All 
the  vin  and  femmes  you  want.  We'd  ought  to 
stay  here  the  rest  of  the  war." 

"We  didn't  come  over  here  for  that,"  objected 
Dickinson.    "We're  supposed  to  go  to  the  front." 

"Mebbe  so,"  Mac  grinned.  "Wait  till  you've 
been  up  once  and  you  won't  be  so  doggone 
anxious  to  go  up  again.  But,  anyway,  you  might 
as  well  take  what's  coming  while  you're  going. 
Take  that  little  one  leaning  against  the  post  there. 
Ain't  she  worth  a  million  ?  I  bet  I  make  up  to  her 
before  I'm  two  days  older." 

"She's  a  peach  all  right,  but  she  doesn't  look  as 
though  you  could  get  acquainted  with  her  very 
easy.  She's  too  kind  of  quiet  and — oh,  nice  look- 
ing for  that." 

"Don't  you  fool  yourself,  Dickie.  In  this 
country  none  of  the  girls  are  too  nice  to  pick  you 
up.  And  if  they  are,  they  never  go  out  without 
an  old  woman  or  a  brother  or  something  to  look 
after  them.  Any  girl  you  see  running  around  by 
herself,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  go  up  to  her  an' 
say,  'Bong  joor,  Marie,  kom  tu  cs  jolly,'  and 
they'll  fall  for  you  right  there.  Then  just  say, 
'Baizey-me  vite,'  and  you've  got  her  cinched." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  that.  They're  wild  here 
unless  they're  chaperoned.    Is  that  it?" 

"Yeah,  that's  the  dope.  You  just  follow  my 
advice  and  you'll  get  along  like  a  duck  in  the  old 
mill-pond.  I've  been  all  over  this  •  pays  and  I 
know  what's  what  here." 

"What  does  that  mean,  that  you  said  to  say  to 
her?" 

"Oh,  that's  the  same  as  'Hello,'  "  Mac  grinned. 

"Maybe,  but  it  doesn't  sound  like  it."  he  replied 
doubtfully.  "Anyway,  I  don't  believe  it  would 
work  with  her.  She  doesn't  look  like  that  kind, 
whatever  you  say." 

"Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  she's  all 
alone  and  that  proves  it.  You  just  watch  my 
smoke  and  I'll  show  you.  You  can't  always  tell 
by  the  looks,  you  know." 

Dickinson  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  "Maybe 
you're  right,  but  she  doesn't  look  that  way  to  me." 

Leaving  the  square,  Company  C  marched  past 


the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  and  curved  up  the  steep  pitch 
to  the  bridge  over  the  railroad  cut.  There  they 
found  their  billet,  a  ramshackle  dance  hall  perched 
high  on  the  ridge,  looking  down  on  the  tracks 
on  one  side  and  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  on  the  other. 
It  was  wood,  and  the  paint  wasn't,  and  there  were 
holes  in  the  roof  as  well  as  the  floor,  but  there 
was  room  for  everybody  to  lie  down  at  once,  and 
it  was  not  above  wheels  that  seemed  square  as 
they  bumped  along  all  night.  So  Company  C 
was  happy  and  fought  for  floor  space  out  of  range 
of  the  holes. 

After  retreat  and  mess,  Mac  found  Dickinson 
seated  on  his  bedtick,  writing  a  letter  home. 
"Can  that  letter,"  he  yelled.  "You  can  write 
when  it  rains.  Come  on  and  take  a  look  at  the 
town.  We've  been  here  almost  half  a  day  and 
don't  even  know  where  the  best  wine-shop  is  yet." 

"I  believe  I  will.  I  can  look  around  a  little 
now,  and  then  finish  this  when  it  gets  dark." 
And  he  followed  Mac  down  the  hill. 
"Let's  go  up  to  that  church  first." 
"How's  that?"  asked  Mac  in  astonishment. 
"Have  you  forgotten  what  this  town's  noted  for? 
The  churches  can  wait.  We'll  start  here  in  the 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  and  take  in  those  on  the  square 
next.  Come  on!"  And  he  started  for  the  cafe, 
dragging  Dickinson  by  the  arm. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  came  out  to  see  the  town, 
not  to  get  drunk.    I'm  going  to  see  the  church." 

"But  listen,  Dickie.  You'll  enjoy  the  church 
lots  more  if  you  try  a  little  of  this  wine  first.  It's 
supposed  to  be  the  best  white  in  France." 

"Go  ahead  if  you  want  to  and  drink.  I'm  going 
to  look  around." 

"Well,  listen,  Dickie,  I'll  go  see  the  church  with 
you  tomorrow.  And  if  you  won't  come  in,  how 
about,  say— five  francs  till  pay  day?" 

"Here,"  Dickinson  fished  a  five-franc  note  out 
of  his  pocket.  "But  don't  you  walk  all  over  me 
when  you  come  in  tonight." 

"No  danger,  not  on  five  francs,"  laughed  Mac 
as  he  swaggered  into  the  cafe. 

Dickinson  turned  to  the  square  and  strolled 
across  it,  looking  for  the  spire  he  had  seen  in  the 
morning.  Finally,  through  a  break  in  the  trees, 
he  saw  it,  pushing  its  gilded  cross  above  the  gray 
houses  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the  far  side  of 
the  square.  He  quickened  his  step  until  he 
reached  the  town  pump  in  the  corner  of  the 
square  and  stopped. 

The  town  pump  of  Cerons  was  quite  modern. 
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It  was  of  iron  and  had  an  immense  stone  trough 
to  catch  its  drippings.  It  was  also  large,  nearly 
as  high  as  an  ordinal')-  man  and  had  a  long  spout 
and  a  longer  handle  which  sometimes  balked  and 
always  squeaked  lustily  when  made  to  work. 
Consequently  Jeanne  La  Chappelle  was  finding  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  hold  her  pitcher  under  the 
spout  and  pump  the  handle  at  the  same  time. 
For  Jeanne  was  not  "nearly  as  high  as  an  ordi- 
nary man."  In  fact  Dickinson  decided  that  she 
would  come  just  below  his  chin.  Furthermore 
she  was  chic,  although  he  didn't  know  that  was 
the  word  to  describe  her,  since  he  knew  no  French 
and  it  is  an  untranslatable  word.  And  she 
shouldn't  be  made  to  work  like  that  even  though 
she  was  so  captivating  in  her  exasperated  efforts. 

Dickinson  strode  over  and  abruptly  started  to 
pump.  The  result  was  extraordinary.  The  jerk 
tore  the  pump  handle  from  Jeanne's  grasp  so 
unexpectedly  that  she  lost  her  balance  and 
dropped  the  pitcher  in  the  trough,  and  would  have 
fallen  in  after  it  except  for  the  long  spout  which 
she  clutched  in  a  frantic  embrace. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Dickinson, 
and  lapsed  into  silence  as  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
face  and  realized  that  she  was  the  girl  whom  Mac 
had  characterized  that  morning.  Again  he 
decided  that  Mac  was  wrong.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  he  might  have  been  right  when  looking 
at  her  startled  eyes  so  blue  and  ingenuous.  Those 
lips,  curving  into  a  smile  terminated  by  two  tiny 
dimples,  and  that  firm  yet  rounded  little  chin 
could  belong  only  to  the  nicest  of  girls. 

"Oh,  la,  la,"  she  exclaimed,  straightening  up 
and  smoothing  her  rumpled  dress.  "Comme  vous 
etes  brusque!  Pardon,  j'oubllc.  You  are  Ameri- 
cain.    I  speak  English  a  little." 

"You  do?  That's  fine!  I'm  awfully  sorry  I 
tipped  you  over  that  way,"  he  protested  volubly. 
"I  just  meant  to  " 

"Merci!  Merci!''  she  spread  her  hands  in  dis- 
may. "Pas  si  vitc!  Please  do  not  to  speak  so 
fast,  I  can  not  understand." 

"Excuse  me,  I'll  talk  slower.  I  just  thought  I 
could  help  you,  maybe.  You  hold  the  pitcher  and 
I'll  pump." 

"Good,"  she  laughed.  "But  the  pitcher,  it  is 
there."    She  pointed  to  the  trough. 

Dickinson  reached  for  the  pitcher  and  finally 
retrieved  it  at  the  expense  of  a  sleeve  soaked  to 
the  elbow.  They  filled  the  pitcher  and  Jeanne 
started  to  leave. 


"Mayn't  I  carry  it  for  you?"  asked  Dickinson. 

Jeanne  hesitated  a  moment.  "Mama,  she 
maybe  not  like  it."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Qu'est-ce  qu'il  fait?  I  am  glad  for  you  to 
carry  it." 

They  walked  on  together  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  past  the  church.  But  Dickinson  never 
noticed  it.  He  was  busy  trying  not  to  spill  the 
water  and  yet  to  look  at  the  girl  at  the  same  time. 
She,  with  quickened  breath,  watched  him  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye  and  admired  his  big  strength 
and  the  curly,  almost  golden  hair  which  showed 
under  his  overseas  cap. 

They  talked  a  little,  he  very  slowly  with  the 
simplest  words  he  knew  ;  she,  hesitatingly,  with 
peculiar  twists  and  constructions  that  made  him 
want  to  laugh  except  for  the  fear  that  he  would 
hurt  her  feelings.  He  clumped  over  the  cobble- 
stones with  his  iron-heeled  hob-nails.  She  clicked 
along  in  her  little  wooden  sabots.  And  they 
were  happy  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

Fie  learned  that  her  name  was  Jeanne  La  Chap- 
pelle and  she  lived  down  near  the  river  with  her 
mother  and  little  brother.  Her  father  had  been 
a  steward  on  a  big  steamship  that  went  to 
America.  That  was  why  she  knew  a  little  Eng- 
lish ;  her  father  had  taught  her.  Now,  he  was 
with  his  regiment  at  the  front,  for  even  the  class 
of  '96  had  been  called  to  the  colors  in  the  attempt 
to  stem  the  intolerable  Boche  flood  that  was 
menacing  Paris.  But  now  she  was  glad  because 
the  Americans  had  come  to  help  stop  them. 
Her  father  had  told  her  how  big  America  was. 
And  the  American  soldiers  were,  "Oh  so  big  and 
strong."  She  looked  shyly  up  at  him  when  she 
said  that,  and  he  stumbled  and  nearly  dropped  the 
pitcher.  And  there  would  be  so  many  of  them, 
that  soon,  very  soon,  the  Bodies  (her  eyes  hard- 
ened and  her  little  fists  clenched  every  time  she 
used  that  word )  would  be  driven  out  and  her 
father  would  come  home  again. 

She  learned  that  his  name  was  Edward  Dickin- 
son, and  he  lived  on  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  and 
didn't  know  whether  or  not  he  would  want  to  go 
back  there  to  live  after  the  war  was  over  ;  that  he 
had  been  in  France  less  than  a  week  and  liked  it 
pretty  well,  but  he  didn't  like  the  army,  although 
he  was  glad  he  had  enlisted  because  the  Germans 
ought  to  be  licked. 

They  entered  a  gate  and  Dickinson  found  him- 
self in  a  miniature  garden,  precisely  arranged  and 
carefully  tended.    Facing  it  was  Jeanne's  house. 
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two  stories  of  plaster  perched  on  the  brink  of  the 
Garonne  River.  Dusk  drew  a  kindly  veil  over 
the  storm  stains  and  decay  of  age  while  the  lamp 
shining  from  a  window  completed  the  impression 
of  home. 

On  the  worn  stone  of  the  doorstep  he  handed 
her  the  pitcher  and  tried  to  say  goodnight.  She 
set  the  pitcher  on  the  step  and  leaned  against  the 
door-post  without  encouraging  him  to  say  it  in 
the  least.  Suddenly  the  door  popped  open  and 
Mine.  La  Chappelle  filled  its  place — horizontally 
but  not  vertically,  since  she  was  hardly  taller  than 
Jeanne.  Her  ample,  good-natured  face  changed 
its  pucker  of  anxiety  to  one  of  ire  when  she  saw 
her  daughter  loitering  on  the  step. 

"Vagabond,"  she  exploded  in  voluble  French, 
"the  potatoes  grow  cold  while  you  dawdle  with 
the  water  for  the  soup.  Have  I  not  impressed 
upon  you  that  when  water  is  needed  it  is  needed 
at  once  and  not  an  half  hour  after  ?  And  what  is 
this?  An  Americain?  You,  a  La  Chappelle, 
walking  in  the  twilight  with  a  stranger?  For 
shame !" 

"And  why  should  I  not?"  Jeanne  demanded 
with  equal  vehemence.  "Has  not  my  father  told 
of  the  different  customs  in  the  America  ?  How  a 
girl  may  walk  with  whom  she  please  and  do  what 
she  please?  This  is  an  Americain.  That  custom 
he  understands  and  he  is  polite,  respectful,  a  true 
gentleman,  as  if  a  duenna  walks  between  us." 

"How  you  talk,  my  daughter.  But  perhaps— 
your  father  has  mentioned  that  to  be  sure,  but  we 
shall  settle  that  later.  Now,  you  bring  in  the 
water  and  make  the  soup." 

"Very  well,  Maman."  Jeanne  turned  to  her 
bewildered  escort.  "Pardon,  Monsieur  Deekin- 
son.  It  must  be  that  I  go  in.  You  come  back 
tomorrow,  is  it  not?" 

"Sure  thing,  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  lady." 

"I  feex  it,  you  say,  is  it  not?  Bonne  tiuit, 
Monsieur."    She  curtsied  slightly. 

"Goodnight."  And  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  care- 
fully including  Madame  in  his  stiff  bow. 

"Goodnight,  is  right,"  he  muttered  as  he  turned 
up  the  street.  "I  wonder  if  the  old  lady  was  as 
mad  as  she  sounded?" 

He  found  his  way  back  to  the  billet,  oblivious 
to  the  lure  of  the  wine-shops,  and  vainly  tried  to 
continue  his  letter,  but  he  couldn't  keep  his  mind 
on  it.  Finally  he  gave  it  up  and  rolled  into  his 
blankets  for  the  night,  still  thinking  of  laughing 
blue  eyes  and  a  tip-tilt  nose  above  a  most  kissable 
little  mouth. 


Somewhat  later  Mac  sang  his  way  into  the 
billet.  He  was  happy,  very  happy ;  gloriously 
pifflicated,  to  be  exact.  He  carefully  navigated 
the  bumpy  floor  and  deposited  himself  accurately 
on  "his  dear  little  Dickie." 

"Get  off!"    And  Dickinson  heaved  him  onto 
his  own  bedtick. 

"Excuse  me  !  I  musht  have  made  a  mishtake," 
Mac  apologized  solemnly.  "Dickie,  it  'sh  the 
besht  vin  that  wash  ever  invented,  no,  I  mean 
dishcovered.    It  'sh  been  a  perfect  evening  but  I 

couldn't  find  the  little  girl  you  don't  shay! 

She's  picked  you  up  already  !    The  little  " 

"Take    that    back,    or    I'll  "  Dickinson 

dropped   him   disgustedly.     "What's   the  use! 
You're  drunk  or  you  wouldn't  say  that." 

"  'S  all  right!  'S  all  right,  Dickie.  You'll 
find  out  old  Mac's  always  right  sometimes."  And 
he  rolled  over  with  a  snore. 

The  next  evening  found  Dickinson  strolling 
toward  the  gate  that  opened  into  a  certain  garden, 
strolling  past  it  with  elaborate  unconcern,  turning 
around,  and  strolling  past  it  again.  And  so  he 
would  have  continued  ad  infinitum  without  a 
doubt  had  not  the  gate  opened  after  he  had  passed 
it  the  thirteenth  or  sixteenth  time.  So  when  he 
turned  around  he  discovered  Jeanne  smiling 
demurely  at  him. 

She  was  irresistible.  To  do  honor  to  the  occa- 
sion she  had  replaced  her  quaint  sabots  with 
extremely  short-vamped  high-heeled  slippers  and 
wore  a  rosary  of  immense  black  beads,  so  large 
that  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  bow  the 
white  slenderness  of  her  neck.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  charm  could  be  anything  but  innocent. 
Yet  here  she  was  without  a  chaperone  and  the 
shadows  were  already  darkening  the  narrow 
street.  Again  that  morning  Mac  had  stoutly 
maintained  that  no  decent  French  girl  would  go 
out  alone  with  a  man.    And  Mac  ought  to  know. 

With  a  stammered  greeting  he  shook  off  his 
gloomy  thoughts  and  forgot  them  immediately  in 
the  delight  of  being  with  her. 

They  walked  out  through  town  and  then  wan- 
dered aimlessly  along  the  wooded  bank  of  the 
river.  Sometimes  they  talked.  Sometimes  they 
caught  themselves  in  mutual  sidelong  glances  and 
became  crimsonly  embarrassed.  They  were  alone 
in  the  hush  of  the  twilight  and  the  world  was 
complete. 

It  was  still  early  when  he  said  a  lingering  good- 
night at  the  little  gate  and  moodily  turned  billet- 
ward. 
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She  closed  the  gate  behind  her  with  a  little 
slam  and  noiselessly  reopened  it.  Leaning 
against  the  gate  with  her  little  hand  clutched  to 
her  breast,  she  wistfully  tried  to  watch  him 
through  the  black  shadows.  The  ring  of  his  hob- 
nails on  the  cobblestones  grew  fainter  and 
merged  into  the  heavy  stillness.  Slowly  she 
closed  the  gate  and  entered  the  house. 

"Ah,  my  daughter,  it  is  a  little  late  that  you 
return  from  your  walk  with  the  Americain." 
Mme.  La  Chappelle  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
sighed.  "What  will  the  neighbors  not  say?  If 
it  were  not  war  time  and  everything  gone  wrong 
I  would  never  let  you  go  out  with  him  in  spite  of 
what  your  father  has  said.  As  it  is  you  may  lose 
your  reputation.  But  I  will  tell  everyone  of  the 
Americain  custom." 

"You  are  so  good,  Maman,"  cried  Jeanne  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  mother's  lap. 

Each  day,  through  the  dull  monotony  of  train- 
ing to  kill  or  be  killed,  Dickinson's  principles 
fought  against  his  growing  love  for  Jeanne,  for 
he  soon  realized  that  he  was  dangerously  close  to 
loving  her. 

Mac's  reiterated  statement  of  French  morals 
was  reinforced  by  many  of  the  other  men  who 
told  of  the  girls  they  were  finding.  And  he 
remembered  that  his  aunt,  who  had  once  been  in 
France,  had  said  much  the  same  thing.  He  must 
stop  seeing  her.  But  she  was  so  sweet,  so  inno- 
cent seeming.  Her  brave  little  smile  when  she 
spoke  of  trying  to  make  a  poilu's  pay  feed  three 
mouths — and  the  light  he  sometimes  saw  in  her 
eyes  when  he  unexpectedly  turned  and  caught  her 
looking  at  him.  Oh,  if  orders  to  move  would 
only  come.  And  every  twilight  found  him  at  the 
little  gate. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  he  had  to  stand 
guard.  At  sunset  he  was  walking  his  post  in 
front  of  the  Colonel's  billet  with  three  more  hours 
before  his  relief  would  be  due.  Back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth.  Would  she  wonder  why  he 
didn't  come?  Would  she  think  he  had  forgotten 
her?  But  what  difference?  She  was  bad,  or 
she  wouldn't  be  expecting  him  to  come  to  walk 
with  her  along  the  river.  Mac  said  so.  Every- 
body said  so.  France  was  different  from 
America.  No,  not  Jeanne — she  couldn't  be  bad. 
Anybody  could  see  she  wasn't  that  kind.  Why, 
that  night  when  she  had  stumbled  over  a  root  and 
he  caught  her — how  quickly  she  drew  out  of  his 


arms !    And  the  thrill  of  that  instant  that  he  had 
held  her ! 

The  next  evening  he  approached  the  gate  more 
hesitantly  than  usual.  Suppose  she  shouldn't 
come  out — should  think  he  wasn't  coming  since 
he  hadn't  come  last  night  and  wouldn't  even  come 
out  to  see. 

But  he  had  hardly  reached  the  gate  when  it 
opened  and  Jeanne  peeked  out  at  him.  His  pulse 
leaped  and  he  could  hardly  keep  from  seizing  her 
in  his  arms.  Her  eyes  were  radiant  for  a  moment 
and  then  saddened.  "I  miss  you  last  night,"  she 
said  simply. 

They  walked  silently,  out  through  the  narrow 
little  streets,  along  the  grassy  river  bank,  while 
the  shadows  lengthened  and  the  crescent  moon 
gleamed  palely  in  the  darkening  sky.  They  sat 
beneath  a  great  oak  and  listened  to  the  dull  mur- 
mur of  the  river,  black  and  sluggish,  relieved  only 
by  the  rippling  reflection  of  the  new  moon. 

Jeanne  shivered  slightly,  "I  miss  you  last 
night,"  she  repeated  softly. 

"So  did  I,"  was  the  sober  reply.  "I  had  to 
stand  guard.    And  couldn't  come." 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am."  She  seemed  a  little 
nearer  him.  "I  thought  perhaps  you  not  want  to 
come.  You  did,  was  it  not?"  Her  pleading  eyes 
looked  into  his.    They  were  so  close,  so  close. 

For  answer  he  suddenly  found  himself  crushing 
her  in  his  arms,  drinking  deep  of  the  fragrance 
of  her  lips.  Gone  were  the  prickings  of  his  con- 
science. Forgotten  what  she  was  or  what  she 
seemed  to  be.  He  no  longer  thought.  He  only 
felt  the  fire  of  her  lips,  the  clinging  softness  of 
her  body.  A  rising  tide  of  desire  for  her  welled 
through  him,  which  he  was  too  young,  too  inex- 
perienced even  to  try  to  combat.  And  she — 
hers  was  the  hot  Latin  blood — she  loved  him. 
That  covered  all.    It  was  inevitable. 

The  moon  had  sunk  slowly  behind  the  distant 
hills.  Only  a  sprinkling  of  chill  white  stars 
pierced  the  somber  shadows.  Dickinson  shivered 
and,  disengaging  her  frail  arms,  sat  up.  She  was 
asleep.  Her  childlike  hands  groped  for  him  and 
then  dropped  to  the  matted  grass.  He  smoothed 
her  rumpled  dress  and  started  to  wake  her.  Then 
realization  came  to  him.  "God,  and  I  thought 
Mac  was  wrong."  He  laughed  bitterly  and  left 
her. 

He  lay  wide-eyed  on  his  bunk  the  rest  of  the 
night,  thinking.    She  had  been  so  perfect,  all 
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that  one  could  want  in  a  woman.  He  had  loved 
her.  Stronger  than  ever  he  realized  it.  And 
now — now,  what  a  foul  he  had  been.  Mac  and 
the  rest  had  told  him,  and  he  wouldn't  believe  it. 
But  now  he  knew.  She  was  loose  like  all  the  rest 
that  went  unchaperoned.  Why  couldn't  he  forget 
her  and  go  to  sleep!  White  and  haggard,  half 
numbed  by  his  bitter  disillusionment,  he  went 
over  it  endlessly. 

First  call  and  the  billet  woke  to  unusual 
activity.  Bedticks  were  emptied,  blankets  rolled 
and  packs  made  up. 

"Hey,  snap  out  of  it !"  And  Dickinson  was 
rolled  onto  the  floor. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  growled.  "There's 
plenty  of  time  before  reveille." 

"Say,  where  were  you  last  night?"  Mac 
demanded.  "You've  got  just  ten  minutes  to  get 
your  pack  rolled  and  line  up  for  travel  rations. 
We  leave  this  morning." 

An  hour  later  Company  C  was  again  in  a  box- 
car waiting  to  go — somewhere,  with  bets  running- 
high  that  it  was  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

Back  in  the  little  house  by  the  river  Jeanne 
awoke  with  the  numbing  fear  that  had  gripped 
her  when  she  had  found  Dickinson  gone  the  night 
before  on  the  river-bank.  Why  should  he  leave 
her  like  that  after  such  complete  proof  of  their 
love  ?    What  did  it  mean  ? 

She  was  starting  breakfast  when  her  little 
brother  rushed  in,  all  excitement. 

kiLcs  Americains.    lis  portent  cc  matin!" 
Terror  gripped  her.    The  Americans  leaving! 
Her  American  going  away !    She  snatched  up 
her  shawl  and  ran  frantically  toward  the  station. 

She  went  timidly  from  car  to  car,  peering 
anxiously  into  each,  oblivious  to  the  remarks  of 
the  occupants.  At  last  she  found  him,  sitting 
morosely  beside  the  track  apart  from  the  rest  of 
his  company.    She  hesitantly  touched  his  arm. 


"Jeanne!"  He  sprang  up.  And  for  a  moment 
love  spoke  through  his  eyes.  Then  they  hardened 
like  blue  steel.  "W  hat  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
demanded  roughly. 

"No,  no,  do  not  look  like  that,"  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  French,  then  collected  herself.  "Why 
did  you  leave  me  ?  You  do  love  me,  is  it  not  ? 
When  do  you  come  back?    You  will  write?" 

He  shook  his  head  wearily.  God,  how  it  hurt. 
She  was  so  small,  more  lovable  than  ever.  If  he 
could  only  hug  her  tightly,  tell  her  it  was  all 
right,  and  take  that  terrible  hurt  look  out  of  her 
eyes.  No,  she  was  loose,  he  couldn't.  The 
engine  whistled.  With  an  effort  he  turned  for 
the  car. 

Frantically  she  threw  herself  on  him,  "Non, 
non,  pas  du  tout.    Say  you  will." 

He  gently  put  her  off.  "No,  not  after  last 
night.  I  thought  I  loved  you,  and  you  did  me." 
Me  turned  from  the  agonized  fright  in  her  eyes. 

"Alon  Dieu,  you  not  understand.  Me,  I  love 
you  " 

"You  do?"  His  eyes  flamed  with  yearning  for 
her.  Then  like  cold  steel  to  chill  his  Puritan 
blood  came  the  memory  of  the  night  before. 

"No!"  He  wearily  pushed  her  aside.  "I 
couldn't  love  a  girl  who  would  do  that.  You're 
not  the  right  kind." 

The  train  started  to  move.  He  ran  to  throw 
himself  face  down  into  the  car,  and  lay  there, 
fighting  to  control  the  dry  sobs  that  convulsed  his 
throat. 

She  shrank  at  his  words  as  though  struck 
across  the  face.  As  their  full  meaning  over- 
powered her,  she  stretched  pleading  hands  to  the 
receding  train.  It  rounded  the  curve  and  was 
gone.  Her  arms  dropped  lifelessly.  Without  a 
sound  she  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  quivering  little 
heap. 


Confessions  of  a  Corrector 


By  One  of  Them 


"There  is  not  much  money  in  it,"  admitted  the 
professor  when  he  offered  me  the  job  of  correct- 
ing examination  papers  for  his  class,  "and  it  is 
rather  tiresome  work.  But,"  he  added,  brighten- 
ing up,  "it  will  be  a  good  experience."  I  was 
toung  and  ambitious  in  an  academic  way,  and 
readily  agreed  that  the  experience  at  least  was 
greatly  to  be  desired.  In  this  way  I  began  my 
slavery  to  the  blue  pencil,  and  in  that  capacity 
have  served  either 
secretly  or  openly  a 
varied  n  u  m  b  e  r  of 
classes  since. 

Fortunately,  I  be- 
gan my  career  cor- 
recting in  a  course 
which  I  was  taking 
at  the  same  time,  and 
in  which  I  managed 
to  keep  my  identity 
as  corrector  secret. 
Ordinarily  the  cor- 
rector i  s  formally 
acknowledged,  a  n  d 
invested  with  such 
Dther  duties  as  mak- 
ing out  the  seating 
list,  taking  the  class 
roll,  interviewing  dis- 
satisfied students,  and 
attempting  to  bolster 
up  the  "lame  ducks," 
as  the  scholarly  un- 
fortunate are  termed 
in  the  academic  ver- 
nacular. The  secret  corrector  is 
advantageous  position 
assment  by  objecting 


ring  to  other  correctors, 


77!<'v  come  and  thank  you  for  a  D 


in  the  most 
He  is  not  subject  to  har- 
students,  but  allows  the 
more  experienced  instructor  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  assault.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  profit  by  the  occasional  frank  remarks 
passed  by  his  innocent  victims  on  the  nature  of 
the  justice  he  is  dealing  out. 

"You're  lucky,"  growled  my  friend  B,  the  jovial 
corrector  for  History  X.  when  I  informed  him 
confidentially  of  my  secret  position.  "You  won't 
have  them  coming  in  and  weeping  on  your  shoul- 
der to  get  their  papers  raised." 


"Was  the  blonde  who  just  passed  out  weeping 
on  your  shoulder?"  I  asked  rather  interestedly. 

"No,"  he  informed  me,  "she  was  just  in  to 
thank  me  for  giving  her  a  D  last  quarter.  When 
you  get  them  so  well  trained  that  they  come  and 
thank  you  for  a  D,  you  know  you  are  a  success." 

I  must  confess  that  while  I  have  heard  rumors 
of  such  experiences  as  my  friend  indicated  occur- 

I  have  neither  met  the 
weeping  blonde  o  r 
brunette,  nor  have  T 
succeeded  in  evoking 
a  spirit  of  thanks  in 
am'  of  the  students 
to  whom  I  have 
given  the  fateful  D. 

I  gradually  picked 
up  from  B  a  number 
of  valuable  means  of 
protection  a  n  d  de- 
fense in  carrying  on 
my  new  trade.  The 
youthful  corrector, 
especially  if  he  is 
serious  a  n  d  over- 
conscientious, 
resolves  a  t  first  to 
read  every  word  and 
sentence  contained  in 
the  army  of  b  1  u  e 
books  that  he  packs 
away  weekly  from 
the  classroom.  But 
he  soon  learns  that 
this  is  not  only  im- 
possible but  unnecessary.  He  will,  of  course, 
always  have  long  arguments  with  amazed  stu- 
dents— amazed  that  their  thoughts  were  so  clearly 
misunderstood — and  will  learn  from  them  that  he 
must  expect  h>  find  the  answer  concealed  in 
sentences  that  even  Solomon  himself  would  have 
gone  crazy  trying  to  resolve  into  coherent  thought. 
These  critical  sentences  he  will  have  brought  t;> 
his  attention,  never  occur  at  the  beginning  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper,  but  are  wound  around 
the  most  obscure  and  casual  sentences.  Clever 
students  learn  to  throw  in  these  innocent  but 
debatable  sentences  from  time  to  time  as  a  sort  of 
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protecting  device.  After  the  corrector  has  lie- 
come  more  experienced,  he  learns  to  pick  out  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  a  job  which  the  more  cyni- 
cal compare  to  the  well-known  task  of  finding  the 
needle  in  the  haystack,  and  he  begins  to  insist 
that  the  answer  be  placed  in  a  prominent  position 
where  it  can  readily  be  discovered.  He  recog- 
nizes that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  discussion 
represents  merely  the  customary  sparring  for  an 
opening;  bluff — or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  less 
chaste  but  more  pithy  term — bull. 

He  soon  abandons  his  plain  and  modest  lead 
pencil,  and  purchases  a  heavy  blue  or  red.  Stu- 
dents are  impressionable  and  a  firm  blue  mark  of 
six  or  seven  will  often  save  an  argument  that  a 
less  assertive  seven  or  eight  would  have  inevitably 
started.  A  bold  dash  here  and  there,  a  question 
mark  or  two,  perhaps  a  short,  sprightly  comment, 
will  impress  the  student  with  the  sense  of  careful 
judgment  firmly  exercised  that  no  ordinary  lead 
pencil  can  possibly  convey. 

My  youthful  career  of  dime-novel  reading  had 
taught  me  that  the  American  was  a  born  poker 
player,   and  naturally  superior  at  any  calling 
requiring  nerve  and  bluff.    A  careful  reading  of 
the  examination  papers  of  college  students  has 
left  this   impression   severely   damaged.  Most 
students  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  "handing  out  a  line"  in  the  examinations, 
but  apparently  the  gentle  art  of  taking  examina- 
tions is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  fine  art  of  bluffing  in  examinations  but 
feebly  developed.    There  is  a  certain  psychologi- 
cal pressure  exerted  on  the  corrector  to  give  some- 
thing for  an  answer  rather  than  put  down  the 
ignominious  zero,  and  the  bluff,  even  though 
crude,  often  wins  a  bit  through  this  trait  of  human 
nature.    Men  appear  somewhat  more  ingenious 
than  women.    This,  I  have  concluded,  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  men  take  fewer  notes  than 
women  students,  and  the  latter,  usually  having  a 
formidable  array  of  facts  in  their  complete  note- 
books, are  less  inclined  to  depart  from  such  a 
support,  and  in  the  event  that  they  are  forced  to 
rely  largely  upon  their  own  ingenuity  are  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  men.    However,  my  collection  of 
ingenuous  answers  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  most  subtle  as  well  as  the  wildest  of  bluffs 
emanate  from  the  pens  of  the  women. 

"Who  gives  you  the  most  trouble,"  I  asked  B, 
"the  men  or  the  women?" 

"Not   much   difference,"    he    replied.  "The 


women  require  a  little  more  diplomatic  handling — 
you  have  to  explain  things  much  more  fully  to 
them — and  they  offer  more  personal  excuses  for 
their  shortcomings,  but  there  isn't  much  differ- 
ence. I  get  the  same  alibis  and  go  through  about 
the  same  arguments  with  both." 

One  argument,  however,  I  think  is  more  of  a 
favorite  with  the  men  than  the  women,  and  that  I 
have  come  to  designate  by  the  term :  The  Implied 
Answer.  No,  the  student  will  blandly  admit,  the 
answer  does  not  seem  to  be  directly  stated  in  the 
paper.  But  here,  and  he  will  point  to  a  sentence 
that  the  corrector  has  observed  without  any  deep 
emotions,  here,  it  appears  the  answer  is  logically 
implied.  Let  the  corrector  once  admit  the  im- 
plied answer  into  his  categories  and  he  is  lost. 
His  only  safe  rule  is  to  assume  the  student  guilty 
until  proved  innocent,  and  insist  that  the  evidence 
he  so  clear  that  even  the  customary  twelve  good 
men  and  true  could  observe  it  without  undue 
mental  strain. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  student  who  is  perfectly 
amazed  to  receive  a  D,  something  which  has  not 
occurred  to  him  or  her  since  leaving  grammar 
school.    What  chiefly  worries  him  is  the  shock 
which  said  D  will  bring  to  his  aged  parents. 
Then  there  is  the  student  who  finds  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  zero  is  justifiable 
under  any  circumstances,  and  indicates  his  belief 
that  the  mere  effort  of  putting  pen  or  pencil  to 
paper  ought  to  gain  a  few  points.    The  corrector 
who  receives  a  hundred  or  more  papers  a  week 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  these  random  reflec- 
tions on  nothing  ought  to  go  unpunished.    Still  it 
is  difficult  for  most  correctors  to  resist  the  psy- 
chology that  writing  as  writing  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation.   There  is  the  student  who  absolutely 
must  have  a  B  or  an  A  grade  in  order  to  be 
initiated  into  a  particular  fraternity  or  sorority. 
Another  type  is  the  student  who  is  always  mis- 
understanding the  question,  but  who  feels  that 
there  should  be  some  credit  given  for  the  answer 
inasmuch  as  it  undoubtedly  answered  some  ques- 
tion if  not  the  precise  one  asked.    And  again, 
there  is  the  student  who  knew  all  the  details  of 
the  answer,  but  neglected  to  put  down  anything 
on  his  paper  except  a  plain  blunt  yes  or  no.  He 
understood  that  a  brief  answer  was  wanted,  and 
since  he  knew  the  details,  what  does  a  little  matter 
like  leaving  them  out  of  the  paper  amount  to  any- 
way ? 

Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  come  the  occasional 
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amusing  answers  that  ever  so  often  are  assembled 
by  some  diligent  person  and  printed  either  in  a 
comic  magazine,  or  as  part  of  a  serious  inquiry 
into  the  problem  of  the  depth  and  profundity  of 
the  undergraduate  mind.  I  used  to  believe  that 
these  twisted  answers  never  really  occurred,  but 
were  pleasant  fictions  on  the  part  of  some  imagina- 
tive writer.  But  the  notebooks  of  a  corrector 
gradually  accumulate  even  stranger  answers  than 
fiction  could  evolve.  How  significant  these 
answers  are  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discussions  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  or  Vanity  Fair.    If  I  add  a 


few  of  them  to  these  pages  it  is  to  show  that  while 
the  corrector's  job  is  often  dull  and  uninspiring, 
still  it  is  not  as  cheerless  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
unhappy  policeman. 

"Mohamet  was  fond  of  animals  and  chil- 
dren." 

"Tbe  telescope  was  invented  during  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries." 

"The  function  of  the  family  is  the  promulgation 
of  species." 

"Education  is  a  preventative  of  crime  if  one 
has  not  had  too  long  a  career  of  it." 


The  Fight 

By  Mark  Evans 


While  in  Jerome,  Arizona,  I  spent  some 
time  at  the  United  Verde  Copper  Com- 
pany's mine.  I  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  miners,  and  used  to  watch  the  motley  crowd 
coming  up  to  work.  The  Mexicans  were  in  the 
majority.  A  large  number  of  Slavs  from 
southern  Europe,  a  scattering  of  other  peoples, 
including  a  few  Americans. 

They  all  shuffled  along  as  though  they  didn't 
care  whether  they  went  to  work  or  not.  They 
got  their  time  cards  at  the  office,  changed  into 
their  "digging  clothes,"  and  loafed  about  the  shaft 
till  the  cageman  called  out  their  levels.  Out  of 
the  crowd  one  man  attracted  my  attention.  His 
clean-cut  alertness,  his  quick  nervous  step  singled 
him  out  from  the  others.  I  looked  him  up  in  the 
office  and  found  that  his  name  was  Eddie  Moran. 
He  was  an  American,  the  sole  support  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  little  sister.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  company  as  a  miner  on  the  five- 
hundred  level.  His  case  interested  me  and  I 
determined  to  make  his  acquaintance.  This 
proved  rather  hard  to  do,  as  I  never  found  him  at 
the  pool  halls,  which  were  the  only  places  in  town 
where  men  gathered  to  pass  the  time.  In 
response  to  my  queries,  I  learned  that  he  occa- 
sionally dropped  in  at  the  Athletic  Club  to  box. 
The  Athletic  Club  was  located  in  what  had  been  a 
drygoods  store  in  boom  days.  The  only  changes 
that  had  been  made  in  it  were  a  couple  of  showers 
in  the  basement,  and  a  dozen  lockers.  All  the 
lockers  sported  large  padlocks,  a  tribute  to  the 
frisky  Mexican  kids.    I  was  there  the  greater 


part  of  three  evenings  and  saw  the  club  was 
simply  a  place  for  prize-fighters  to  train.  They 
boxed,  skipped  the  rope,  shadow  boxed,  and 
recounted  tales  of  strenuous  battles  to  admiring 
fans.  About  once  a  month  a  ring  of  promoters 
imported  a  pair  of  main-eventers  and  staged  a 
fight,  pitting  the  local  boys  against  each  other  in 
the  preliminary  events.  The  main-eventers  for 
the  coming  bouts  were  Leo  Houck,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Tommy  Carter,  from  El  Paso. 
Battling  Scotty  was  coming  up  from  Miami  to 
fight  Bud  Elliott,  a  local  boy,  in  the  semi-final. 
It  seemed  that  this  would  be  a  good  card  to 
separate  the  miners  from  their  money. 

On  the  fourth  evening  I  saw  Eddie  Moran  walk 
through  the  place,  and  into  the  basement.  There 
he  slipped  off  his  clothes,  donned  a  pair  of  trunks 
and  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  He  tapered  grace- 
fully from  shoulder  to  ankle.  With  good  arms,  a 
well-developed  upper  body,  small  waist,  narrow 
hips,  and  lean  muscular  thighs,  he  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  big  meaty  type  of  men  he 
was  boxing  with.  He  showed  a  great  deal  of 
natural  ability,  no  form  at  all,  but  a  surprising 
endurance.  That  could  only  come  from  a  clean 
and  extremely  active  life.  After  he  had  finished 
boxinsr,  I  strolled  over  and  talked  to  him  as  he 
dressed.  I  sounded  him  carefully  and  talked  on 
the  subjects  that  interested  him.  We  left  the 
place  together  and  went  to  my  room  in  the  hotel. 
He  was  attracted  by  the  books  I  had,  and  I  talked 
to  him  on  the  subject  for  some  time. 

He  showed  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  a 
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woeful  ignorance,  but  a  surprisingly  good  taste. 
I  asked  him  when  he  would  be  able  to  go  to 
college  as  he  had  planned.    Then  he  told  me  his 
situation.    The    little    sister    had    been  having 
trouble  with  a  bone  in  her  left  foot  for  the  past 
two  years.    Eddie  was  afraid  to  let  the  company 
doctor  touch  her  again,  as  the  doctor  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  amputating  the  foot.    A  specialist 
from  Los  Angeles  had  written  that  she  could 
regain  the  full  use  of  her  foot  by  an  operation. 
Eddie  wanted  to  send  his  sister  to  Los  Angeles 
for  the  operation,  with  her  mother.    He  had  been 
saving  every  penny  for  a  long"  time,  but  now  new 
complications   arose.    The   railroads  announced 
that  an  increase  in  the  fares  would  go  into  effect 
on  the  first  of  September.    If  he  worked  steadily 
till  that  time  and  saved  all  he  made  he  would  be 
just  fifty  dollars  short.    If  he  had  to  work  and 
save  the  money  for  the  increase  in  rates,  with  the 
foot  growing  worse  all  the  time,  it  seemed  that 
the  company  doctor  would  have  to  perform  the 
operation.    Three  of  them  had  to  live  on  his 
wages,  and  there  were  bills  for  many  other  things 
that  had  to  be  met.    His  savings  came  slowly. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  wanted  to  go  into  the 
fights,  but  his  mother  had  positively  refused  to 
permit  him  to  fight  for  money.    He  told  me  that 
Bud  Elliott  had  won  from  Battling  Scotty  on  a 
foul,  and  received  forty-five  dollars  for  the  bout. 

About  two  weeks  later  Bud  Elliott  received  an 
offer  to  fight  a  Prescott  boy  in  the  semi-final.  He 
started  training  again,  and  I  used  to  find  Eddie 
boxing  with  him  at  times.  I  had  enjoyed  boxing 
while  at  college,  and  I  taught  Eddie  a  few  things 
that  I  remembered.  Eddie  told  me  that  when  his 
worries  had  him  on  the  verge  of  collapse  a  good 
hard  bout  soothed  his  nerves  and  rested  his  mind. 
Bud  Elliott  left  for  Prescott  on  the  twentieth  of 
August.  The  bouts  were  to  be  held  on  the 
twenty-second,  but  Bud  wanted  to  be  on  hand  and 
tell  the  fans  what  a  crafty,  formidable  fighter  he 
was.  His  descriptions  of  himself  were  so  awe- 
inspiring  that  the  boy  he  was  going  to  fight  got 
frightened,  and  backed  out.  This  left  Bud  with- 
out an  opponent,  and  no  fight  meant  no  money 
Bud  suggested  that  the  promoter  wire  for  Eddie 
Moran  from  Jerome.  Eddie  received  the  wire,  a 
fifty-dollar  guarantee  for  a  four-round  bout. 
Would  he  come?  T  have  observed  that  when  a 
man  wants  advice,  he  goes  where  he  will  get  the 
kind  of  advice  he  wants.  Eddie  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  he  should  go.    I  told  him  to  go  by  all 


means,  and  if  anyone  said  anything  about  hio> 
being  a  prize-fighter,  to  remember  that  when  ,1 
man  strips  to  the  waist  and  goes  into  a  ring  and 
fights  for  his  money,  he  makes  it  honestly.  Eddie 
wondered  how  badly  he  would  be  beaten  up,  and 
1  tried  to  hearten  him.  I  told  him  that  he  could 
win  the  bout ;  that  though  his  opponent  had  been 
in  the  ring-  for  years,  he  lived  a  life  that  was  dis- 
tinctly sporty,  and  would  not  have  the  Staying- 
qualities.  The  first  round,  I  told  Eddie,  is 
Elliott's  ;  you  might  as  well  give  it  to  him  now, 
but  the  other  three  are  yours  if  you  go  in  for 
them.  The  boy  thanked  me  and  left  on  the  stage 
for  Prescott.  I  went  to  his  home  and  told  his 
mother  that  Eddie  had  gone  up  to  the  mine  to  do 
some  special  work  and  would  not  be  home  till  he 
had  put  in  his  shift,  which  would  be  at  twelve- 
thirty  that  night.  When  I  saw  the  little  brown- 
eyed  mother  with  the  wealth  of  love  and  suffering 
in  her  eyes,  I  could  understand  how  Eddie  could 
forget  himself  in  the  desire  to  serve  his  family. 

The  next  day  Eddie  came  up  to  my  room  and 
told  me  how  he  had  fared.  I  will  let  him  tell  the 
story  as  he  told  it  to  me. 

"I  left  Jerome  on  the  twelve  o'clock  stage,  with 
a  tobacco  drummer  on  one  side  of  me  and  a 
Spanish  girl  on  the  other.  The  drummer  talked 
to  me.  and  the  senorita  looked  at  me  out  of  the 
corners  of  her  eyes.  After  we  got  up  on  the 
mountains  it  was  cold  and  the  senorita  shivered. 
I  loaned  her  my  coat  and  nearly  froze  as  a  result. 
I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  was  lessening  my 
chances  of  winning  by  getting  chilled  that  way, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  see  the  girl  shivering.  We 
arrived  in  Prescott  at  three  o'clock. 

"On  arriving  at  the  Fort,  I  found  Major 
Powell,  who  put  me  under  the  care  of  a  young 
man.  He  told  me  that  he  couldn't  give  me  the 
fifty  that  I  expected.  That  there  was  a  hundred- 
dollar  purse  and  they  would  split  it  forty-sixty. 
He  added  that  the  fact  that  we  were  both  from 
ferome  made  it  necessary,  as  the  fans  would  think 
it  was  a  frame-up  if  we  got  a  fifty-fifty  split. 
The  young  man  took  me  over  to  his  barracks, 
where  I  had  a  shower.  I  then  sat  down  and  got 
interested  in  a  book.  The  bouts  were  to  start  at 
seven,  and  when  I  noticed  the  time,  it  was  twenty 
minutes  after.  I  hurried  over  to  the  dressing 
rooms  and  found  Bud  ready  to  go.  He  had  both 
hands  taped  up  and  was  lying  on  a  cot  while  a 
trainer  was  giving  him  a  rub.  I  had  no  trainer, 
(Continued  to  page  204) 
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Regarding  Studies  Versus  Activities 

By  David  Starr  Jordan. 


To  ANALYZE  the  present  situation  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  history  of  our 
curriculum.  And  in  doing  so  I  must  pre- 
mise my  conviction  that  we  teachers  tend  to 
exaggerate  our  own  importance  when  we  believe 
that  the  existence  of  idle  men  in  college  is  de- 
pendent in  any  great  degree  on  what  we  are  or 
on  what  we  teach.  The  men  who  do  not  care 
for  study  regard  teachers  and  subjects  alike  as 
nuisances,  necessary  nuisances,  because  the  de- 
iights  of  academic  life  cannot  at  present  be 
obtained  except  in  connection  with  such  agencies. 
To  change  our  subjects  or  our  methods  would 
not  change  this  fundamental  fact.  "A  college 
lec'ure  is  a  function  in  which  the  personal 
peculiarities  cf  the  lecturer  can  be  studied  to 
the  best  advantage  and  at  the  most  perfect 
leisure."    And  from  this  point  of  view  the  cur- 


riculum is  of  minor  interest,  a  matter  "purely 
academic." 

I  may  fur. her  express  my  conviction  that 
culture  is  not  the  result  of  taking  any  one  subject 
or  any  one  group  of  subjects,  or  that  the 
subjects  as  such  possess  any  special  relation  to 
culture. 

In  general,  students  in  college  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  Those  wdio  care  and  those  who 
do  not.  Those  who  care  are  the  only  ones  who 
ought  to  have  any  place  in  a  school  of  higher 
instruction.  The  oTiers  should  go  to  the  seaside 
resort  or  sanitarium  or  to  some  institution  de- 
voted entirely  to  rivalry  in  professional  athletics. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  scholar  of  high  rank 
should  devote  any  part  of  his  time  to  plodding 
and  prodding  or  to  trying  to  instruct  anyone 
who  does  not  care  to  learn. 


The  Leaders 

Ii  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  participation  in 
student  activities  is  a  fine  training  for  future 
leadership ;  that  it  is  well  enough  for  the 
common  run  to  study  and  dig,  but  those  who 
would  be  leaders  tomorrow,  should  today,  in  col- 
lege, learn  to  "deal  with  people,"  through  the 
[medium  of  student  life.  Perhaps  that  would  be  a 
hood  training  for  the  ward  politician  type  of 
leadership  of  a  generation  ago,  the  Bathhouse 
■John  type.  But  to  be  a  leader  in  the  modern 
Iworld,  one  must,  to  be  sure  h;tve  born  in  him  the 


of  Tomorrow 

elements  of  leadership,  but  even  more  must  he 
have  such  a  complete  command  of  the  particular 
field  of  endeavor  in  which  he  leads,  that  he  will 
have  confidence  in  himself  and  others  will  have 
confidence  in  him.  This  first  prerequisite  to 
modern  leadership  is  acquired  only  by  years  of 
study  and  labor.  Where  else  lies  the  secret  of 
the  unquestioned  leadership,  of  Justice  Holmes  on 
the  bench,  of  Elihu  Root  at  the  bar,  of  John 
Spargo  in  liberal  thought,  of  William  Allen 
White  in  "constructive  journalism,"  of  Woodrow 
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Wilson  or  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  President 
Harding  represents  the  "leader"  of  the  old  type 
perhaps  with  a  complete  command  of  the  art  of 
"meeting  people,"  and  can  anyone  say  in  what 
particnlar  direction  he  is  leading,  unless  it  is  hack- 
ward,  "hack  to  normalcy."  Let  college  men  first 
obtain  that  which  will  give  them  a  right  to  leader- 
ship, and  then  if  the  elements  are  in  them,  they 
will  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  leadership. 


COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS 

"What  courses  do  you  think  I  should  take?" 
asked  a  "student"  of  economics.    "What  do  you 
hope  to  do?"  queried  the  professor.    "Well,  I'm 
tired  of  this  culture  stuff,  I  want  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, something  practical."    "Then  why  on  earth 
don't  you?"  answered  the  professor.    There  are 
a  great  many  students  who  imagine  that  they  can 
obtain  a  training  for  business  in  college,  a  training 
that  will  give  them  the  tools  and  insure  success, 
as  a  study  of  medicine  for  a  physician.    But  we 
wonder  if  the  college  can  give  any  of  the  funda- 
mental prerequisites  of  business  success.  What 
are  they?    They  are,  firstly,  an  intuitive  "business 
sense,"  which  is  only  born  in  a  man  and  never 
borne  into  him  ;   secondly,  habits  of  promptness 
and  trustworthiness  ;  thirdly,  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  some  particular  business. 
None  of  these  things  can  a  college  give,  and  none 
of  them  do  they  really  pretend  to  give.    What  a 
college  can  give  a  man,  outside  of  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional training,  is  a  fund  of  rather  promiscuous 
but  interesting  information,  and  in  some  cases  a 
touch  of  intellectual  curiosity.    All  of  this  makes 
life  more  worth  while  if  grasped  in  the  proper 
spirit,  but  are  very  questionable  as  aids  in  a  purely 
commercial  career.  e.  l. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  CENTENARY 

A  story  at  once  replete  with  an  heroic  daring 
and  imbued  with  a  picturesque  charm  is  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  the  California  Missions.  Santa 
Clara  and  her  college  do  well  in  commemorating 
in  pageant  and  drama  this  early  chapter  of  Cali- 
fornia's history.  The  story  of  Junipero  Serra's 
long  and  painful  ride  on  a  mule  to  San  Diego,  the 
two  expeditions  in  search  of  Monterey  Bay,  the 
perseverance  in  spite  of  hardship  and  destitution, 
make  it  a  chapter  filled  with  heroic  and  unselfish 
endeavor.  In  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Juni- 
pero Serra's  life,  in  the  devotion  of  his  faithful 


companion  Palou,  in  the  industrious  but  romantic 
life  in  the  little  Indian  villages  of  neophytes  which 
clustered  about  the  missions,  there  lies  a  fertile 
field  for  western  literary  writers. 


CARDINAL  SHORT-STORY  CONTEST 

The  board  of  judges  of  the  Cardinal  prize 
contest  announces  the  awards  for  stories  by  new 
authors  as  follows :  Prize  story,  "The  Customs  of 
a  Land,"  by  A.  H.  Andrews ;  second  award, 
"Adios,  Amigos  Mios,"  by  Arthur  Neuman  and 
Burgo  Doyle  Gill ;  third,  "Katie  Would  A-Seeking 
Go,"  by  Ida  M.  Lima;  fourth,  "Stranger  Than 
Fiction,"  by  Leland  G.  Stanford.  The  first  two 
stories  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Cardinal  ;  the 
others  will  be  published  in  later  numbers. 

The  editors  are  gratified  by  the  showing  of 
excellent  material  which  the  contest  has  brought 
out.  One  thing  is  clear,  we  have  new  writers 
with  as  much  ability  as  the  old  stand-bys.  If 
aspiring  writers  will  come  to  realize  that,  rather 
than  being  conducted  for  a  coterie  of  old-timers, 
the  Cardinal  always  favors  the  new  writer— we 
will  be  able  to  look  towards  our  literary  future 
with  assurance. 


ALUMNI  DAY 

May  20  will  witness  an  event  which  should 
gain  increasing  importance  with  the  coming  anc 
going  of  each  year.  Alumni  Day  is  the  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  the  connection  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  outside  world. 

The  undergraduate  is  too  prone  to  feel  that 
after  all,  the  alumnus  is  through  with  the  Uni 
versity  and  no  longer  a  part  of  it.    The  revers< 
is  as  apt  to  be  true,  and  not  until  one  has  gradu 
?ted  can  he  fully  realize  the  value  and  significano 
of  the  University.    The  influence  which  it  ha 
cannot  be  segregated  into  a  space  of  four  year 
spent  under  the  red  roofs.    It  is  not  the  building 
that  contain  the  University,  although  we  hav 
many  new  ones — it  is  a  certain  spirit  that  make 
the  University.   And  that  spirit  may  be  possesses 
by  the  alumni  even  more  than  the  student. 
'  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Univei 
sity  and  the  outside  world  will  be  drawn  mor 
closely  together  by  the  alumni.    And  we  expec 
to  see  the  students  give  this  year's  Alumni  Da 
the  enthusiastic  support  which  the  occasion  I 
serves.   And  may  we  all  join  in  welcoming  hotr 
the  older  members  of  the  family. 


The  Adventures  of  Hungary 

By  Robert  C.  Binkley 


King  Charles  IV  of  Hungary  died  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  a  broken-hearted  man.  He  had 
been  dethroned  and  exiled  at  the  command 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  his  realm  had  been  par- 
celled out  among  five  states.  Dismemberment 
was  the  penalty  his  kingdom  had  to  pay  for  failure 
to  conciliate  its  subject  nationalities.  But  the 
new  states  which  have  grown  from  the  ruins  of 
Austria-Hungary  have  had  no  better  success  in 
solving  the  problem  of  conciliation.  They  in 
turn  have  subject-nationalities  which  cry  out 
against  oppression.  Moreover  the  carving  out  of 
new  states  has  served  to  obstruct  the  normal  or 
customary  channels  of  trade  and  to  bring  poverty 
to  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  The  Slovakian 
peasants  suffer  from  the  loss  of  their  Hungarian 
market  and  Vienna  becomes  the  beggar-city  of 
Europe.  For  the  principle  of  nationalities  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  It  cuts  Europe  into  units  too 
small  to  be  self-sustaining  and  too  jealous  to 
cooperate  with  each  other.  Nowhere  in  this  fact 
more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  Danube  basin, 
and  nowhere  is  the  inadequacy  and  instability  of 
the  Peace  Conference  decision  more  apparent  than 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hungary.  For  the 
realm  of  King  Charles  was  a  naturally  unified  one, 
bounded  by  mountains  and  rivers  that  formed 
natural  frontiers,  favored  by  economic  resources 
that  made  it  self-supporting,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  peopled  by  many  races,  heir  to  a 
long  tradition  of  political  union.  Because  this 
political  unity  could  only  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  national  aspirations,  the  Hungarians, 
or  Magyars,  had  been  intolerant  of  other  peoples. 
The  ideal  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  their  coun- 
try was  sacred  to  them.  It  dominated  their  po- 
litical life.  The  Hapsburgs  bowed  to  it  although 
it  destroyed  them ;  the  Communists  could  not 
escape  it  although  their  doctrines  repudiated  it ; 
the  government  of  Admiral  Horthy  clung  to  it 
although  he  had  signed  it  away.  The  history  of 
Hungary  since  the  war  is  the  story  of  a  battle 
between  the  principle  of  nationalities  and  this 
ideal  of  territorial  integrity. 

King  Charles  was  himself  the  first  to  threaten 
to  partition  Hungary,  but  his  hand  was  forced  by 
circumstances.    When  defeat  stared  him  in  the 


face  he  had  only  one  chance  to  save  nis  dynasty. 
If  he  could  so  effectively  conciliate  t'ne  subject- 
nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary  that  the  citizens 
at  home  would  repudiate  the  acts  of  the  exiled 
statesmen  who  had  declared  their  independence 
for  them,  then  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  might 
survive  as  a  Federal  State.  So  Charles  proposed 
to  form  two  new  and  autonomous  provinces,  unit- 
ing the  Northern  and  Southern  Slavs  of  Austria 
with  their  kinsmen  in  Hungary.  Hungary  would 
be  dismembered  in  order  to  save  the  whole  Haps- 
burg domain  from  dismemberment.  The  plan 
was  not  a  new  one ;  Hungary  had  known  it  and 
fought  it  for  years,  and  she  continued  to  fight  it 
now.  She  threatened  to  declare  her  independ- 
ence if  any  of  her  lands  were  given  to  the  new 
provinces.  The  King  yielded.  His  Federalizing 
Manifesto  was  indeed  issued  in  the  middle  of 
October,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  Hungary,  it 
offered  freedom  to  only  half  the  subject  peoples 
and  union  to  none  of  them,  and  it  therefore  gave 
no  satisfaction  to  anyone.  Then  Hungary,  hav- 
ing wrecked  the  Hapsburg  plan,  declared  her 
independence  after  all. 

The  old  Magyar  statesmen  had  indeed  saved 
their  country  from  the  Hapsburgs  but  they  could 
save  it  from  nothing  else.  As  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Powers  collapsed  it  dawned  upon  them 
that  they  too  must  practice  the  politics  of  con- 
ciliation. Everything  they  had  stood  for  in  the 
past  was  not  discredited  by  defeat.  The  Ger- 
man alliance  had  become  a  menace,  the  Austrian 
union  had  already  been  abandoned,  the  policy  of 
firmness  toward  the  nationalities  was  a  proven 
failure  and  the  democratic  franchise  reform  which 
they  had  always  blocked  was  now  an  imperative 
necessity.  Parliament  tried  heroically  to  meet 
the  crisis  which  it  could  not  fully  understand. 
Leaders  renounced  principles  with  which  their 
names  had  been  associated  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. They  formed  a  Coalition  Ministry,  con- 
servatives cooperating  with  conservatives  in  a 
program  of  liberalism  with  which  none  were  in 
sympathy  but  which  all  saw  was  necessary.  The 
only  real  Liberal  leader,  Count  Karolyi,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  ministry.  But 
in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous  forces  which 
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were  now  operating  in  Hungary  the  bargaining 
of  the  parliamentarians  was  a  comedy.  Parlia- 
ment had  not  the  courage  to  treat  with  the  na- 
tionalities or  negotiate  with  the  Entente,  and  its 
own  decisions  were  meaningless  because  neither 
the  nationalities  nor  the  masses  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  elect  representatives  to  it.  The 
Coalition  lasted  forty-eight  hours  and  then  flick- 
ered out,  leaving  the  country  practically  without  a 
government.  Meanwhile  the  provinces  were 
taking  things  into  their  own  hands,  forming  Na- 
tional Councils  and  organizing  their  own  ad- 
ministrations. The  dissolution  of  Hungary  had 
begun. 

In  the  confusion  that  reigned  at  Budapest  one 
man  stood  out  with  a  definite  and  vigorous  pro- 
gram.   He  was  Michael  Karolyi,  leader  of  a 
small  but  intransigeant  group  of  liberals  in  Par- 
liament.   While  the  politicians  of  the  old  order 
were  organizing  their  Coalition  he  had  been  or- 
ganizing a  little  coalition  of  his  own.    He  joined 
to   his   parliamentary   following   the  powerful 
Social-Democratic  Party  and  the  brilliant  Radical 
Party,  neither  of  which  had  any  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment at  all.    He  called  his  new  organization  the 
Hungarian  National  Council,  for  national  councils 
were  the  order  of  the  day.    And  when,  on  the 
last  day  of  October,  his  Council  became  the  only 
organized  force  in  the  state  he  quietly  took  over 
the    government.     The    King    appointed  him 
Minister-President  by  telephone  from  Vienna, 
giving  him  a  legal  mandate  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
ministration.   Two  weeks  later  the  old  Parlia- 
ment voted  itself  out  of  the  way,  the  King  with- 
drew and  the  National  Council  proclaimed  a  Re- 
public.   Without  bloodshed  and  by  cpiasi-con- 
stitutional  means  Hungary  had  passed  through  a 
Revolution.    Karolyi  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 

The  task  of  the  new  government  was  clearly 
marked  out.  It  must  salvage  the  country  from  de- 
feat, and  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hun- 
gary against  the  imperialistic  designs  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  as  the  old  Parliament  had  defended 
it  against  the  dynastic  policies  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
No  man  in  Hungary  was  better  fitted  for  this 
work  than  Michael  Karolyi.  For  even  at  the  time 
when  the  Germans  were  victorious  he  had  opposed 
the  German  Alliance  and  the  war;  he  had  de- 
fended Wilson's  principles  and  fought  for  the 
rights  of  the  nationalities.  In  the  midst  of  great 
uproar  in  the  Chamber  two  of  his  followers  had 
shouted,  "We  are  friends  of  the  Entente."  In 


organizing  his  National  Council  he  had  excluded 
all  those  who  had  supported  the  war.  No  man 
could  stand  before  the  Entente  and  before  the 
subject  peoples  with  cleaner  hands. 

His  government  first  attempted  to  disavow  the 
war  entirely.  All  Hungarian  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms.  No  armistice 
was  asked,  and  the  Austrian  armies  were  left  in 
the  field.  The  Hungarian  National  Council  was 
trying  to  place  itself  on  a  par  with  the  National 
Councils  of  Slovakia,  Transylvania  or  Jugoslavia 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Entente.  But  the  French  and 
Serbian  armies  continued  to  advance  into  Hun- 
gary and  forced  Karolyi  to  act.  He  approached 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey  at  Belgrade.  "Gen- 
eral, since  November  1st  Hungary  has  been  neu- 
tral." "No  indeed,"  replied  the  General,  "she 
has  been  defeated."  Failing  in  his  attempt  to 
pose  as  the  representative  of  a  newly  liberated 
nation  friendly  to  the  Entente,  Karolyi  signed  an 
armistice  in  order  to  halt  the  invasion  of  his 
country. 

His  next  move  was  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
nationalities.  He  proposed  to  organize  a  "Mag- 
yar Switzerland,"  in  which  all  nationalities  would 
have  full  autonomy  and  live  together  in  peace. 
The  Germans  of  West  Hungary  and  the  Ruthen- 
ians  on  the  Carpathian  mountain  slopes  fell  in 
with  his  scheme.  The  Slovaks  reserved  their  de- 
cision. Hut  the  Transylvanian  National  Council 
voted  for  union  with  Rumania  and  the  Southern 
Slavs,  having  already  declared  their  independence, 
were  out  of  reach  of  his  proposals.  His  plan  for 
winning  over  the  nationalities  thus  met  with  little 
success. 

Then  the  Rumanian  armies  swarmed  in  from 
the  east  to  occupy  Transylvania  and  the  Czechs 
moved  down  from  the  north  to  seize  Slovakia. 
Karolyi  offered  no  resistance,  but  appealed  to  the 
Entente  for  protection.  The  Peace  Conference 
issued  a  general  warning  against  land  grabbing, 
but  it  did  nothing  to  restrain  the  advancing  armies 
of  Rumania,  and  it  authorized  the  occupation  of 
Slovakia  by  the  Czechs.  "You  see  my  open 
hand,"  said  the  Allied  representative  when  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  protested,  "I  have 
but  to  close  it  to  crush  this  piece  of  paper.  You 
are  in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  Allies.' 
Karolyi's  friendly  advances  had  not  been  very 
graciously  received,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Peace  Conference  had  made  no  definite  adverse 
decision.    There  was  still  some  hope  that  Wilson 
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would  save  Hungary  from  dismemberment ;  that 
hope  did  not  vanish  until  March,  1919. 

On  March  20th  the  Interallied  Representative 
in  Budapest  presented  an  ultimatum  that  finally 
destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  confidence  in  the 
Entente.  The  Peace  Conference  had  been  asked 
to  call  back  the  Rumanian  troops,  but  the  new 
ultimatum  demanded  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  advance  still  further,  and  the  Hungarian  troops 
should  be  called  back.  It  looked  as  if  the  Allies 
had  finally  taken  a  stand,  and  had  decided  that 
they  would  help  to  partition  Hungary.  Karolyi's 
Ententophil  policy  was  completely  discredited. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  disavowing  the  war,  nor  in 
winning  over  the  nationalities,  nor  in  securing  the 
help  of  the  Powers.  There  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  resign.  He  called  in  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  offered  to  turn  the  government  over  to 
them. 

The  Social  Democrats  had  a  powerful  follow- 
ing in  the  National  Council  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  administration 
alone.  So  they  called  in  the  Communists,  who 
were  not  represented  in  the  Government,  and 
whose  leaders  were  in  jail  at  the  time.  In  a  mid- 
night conference  at  the  prison  a  coalition  was  or- 
ganized, in  which  the  Socialists  Decame  silent 
partners.  Bela  Kun,  chief  of  the  Communist 
Party,  stepped  out  of  prison  to  become  the  leading 
figure  in  Hungary.  At  four  in  the  morning  a 
Soviet  Republic  was  proclaimed.  "The  Govern- 
ment has  resigned  under  the  force  oi  circum- 
stances," ran  Karolyi's  manifesto,  "since  the  En- 
tente Commission  insists  upon  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Hungary  by  combined  Rumanian  and 
Czech  troops.  The  Provisional  Presidne  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic  turns  from  the  Paris  Con- 
ference to  the  proletariat  of  the  world  for  jus- 
tice." This  was  Hungary's  reply  to  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Entente. 

The  Second  Revolution  had  been  as  quiet  as  the 
first.  Just  as  the  military  disaster  of  October 
marked  the  failure  of  the  German  Alliance,  so  the 
ultimatum  of  March  20th  marked  the  failure  of 
the  Ententophil  policy.  Just  as  the  old  Parliament 
had  turned  the  government  over  to  its  Liberal 
wing,  so  the  National  Council  turned  the  govern- 
ment over  to  its  Social-Democratic  wing.  Just 
as  Karolyi  had  left  Parliament  to  join  his  forces 
with  the  Socialists,  so  the  Socialists  went  outside 
the  National  Council  and  sought  union  with  the 
Communists.    One  would  have  thought  that  there 


was  a  regular  procedure  for  revolution  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  revolutions 
themselves  were  incidents  of  foreign  policy. 

The  hope  the  new  government  held  out  to 
Hungary  was  that  defeat  would  be  cancelled  in  a 
world  revolution,  in  which  all  national  barriers 
would  be  destroyed.  It  turned  out  that  Bela  Kun 
was  betting  on  the  wrong  horse,  but  at  the  time, 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  many  observers  thought 
that  Central  Europe  was  about  to  turn  red.  The 
amazing  thing  about  the  new  policy  was  not  so 
much  its  calm  confidence  in  the  universal  triumph 
of  Communism  as  its  bold  repudiation  of  the  ideal 
of  territorial  integrity.  However,  this  renuncia- 
tion of  nationalism  was  accompanied  by  a  vigor- 
ous policy  toward  the  Entente  that  delighted  the 
Magyar  patriots.  The  haughty  Interallied  Com- 
mission was  sent  out  of  the  country.  When  Gen- 
eral Smuts  arrived  post-haste  from  Paris  with  a 
modified  peace  offer  his  proposals  were  rejected, 
while  the  people  applauded  and  the  nationalists 
flocked  to  the  altar  of  internationalism.  For 
though  Karolyi  had  always  demanded  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Hungary  he  never  fought  for  it, 
and  though  Kun  never  demanded  it  at  all  he 
fought  for  it  as  long  as  he  was  in  power. 

Meanwhile,  in  internal  policy,  the  Communists 
were  following  the  beaten  trail.  They  abolished 
private  property,  disfranchised  the  Bourgeois, 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  church  and 
replaced  prayers  in  the  grammar  school  curricu- 
lum with  "rhythmically  clarified  expressions  of 
the  proletarian  spirit."  They  organized  their 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  their  Red  Guard  to 
root  out  reaction  by  Terror.  And  they  called  a 
Red  Army  to  the  colors  to  defend  the  frontier. 

No  sooner  had  General  Smuts,  the  peacemaker, 
left  Budapest  empty-handed  than  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  began  again.  The  Red  Army  seemed 
powerless  to  offer  resistance.  The  Czechs,  Ru- 
manians, French  and  Serbs  closed  in  from  three 
sides.  By  May  1st  the  Rumanian  Army  stood  on 
the  Theiss,  fifty  miles  from  Budapest,  having  ad- 
vanced one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the 
Czechs  were  crossing  the  Danube,  cutting  com- 
munications with  Vienna  and  approaching  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital.  The  people  were  in 
a  panic.  There  was  a  shortage  of  food.  A 
counter-revolutionary  plot  had  been  laid,  ready  to 
be  sprung  as  soon  as  the  hostile  armies  arrived. 
Bela  Kun  met  the  crisis  masterfully.  He  seized 
hostaees  in  the  city  to  hold  down  the  counter- 
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revolutionists,  secretly  offered  the  Rumanians  an 
armistice  that  granted  them  all  their  territorial 
demands,  and  then  worked  up  the  morale  of  his 
people.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  disaster 
reached  its  climax  on  May  1st,  the  great  interna- 
tional holiday  of  the  reds.  Kun  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

Although  the  secret  message  he  had  sent  to 
Rumania  would  have  taken  all  the  heart  out  of  his 
people,  he  planned  such  a  celebration  of  May  Day 
as  Budapest  had  never  seen  before  —  as  if  there 
were  a  triumph  and  not  a  disaster  to  be  com- 
memorated.   The  Government  spent  twelve  mil- 
lion crowns  to  make  the  day  an  "orgy  in  red." 
There  were  parades  through  streets  draped  with 
bunting,  free  concerts  in  the  theatres  and  mass 
meetings  everywhere.    In  the  shadow  of  defeat 
and  famine  there  were  games  and  sausage-eating 
contests  in  the  parks.    "If  we  fail,"  said  Kun,  "we 
will  at  least  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory."    On  the 
following   day   he   assembled   the   Congress  of 
Soviets  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  fight 
or  surrender.    It  was  a  dramatic  session,  domi- 
nated by  the  personality  of  Bela  Kun.    "If  the 
Budapest  proletariat  does  not  fight  now  it  will 
have  to  fight  one  day,  so  that  it  will  have  to  pay  a 
thousandfold  for  its  present  lethargy,  despair  and 
shame    ...    I  am  not  superstitious,  but  1  tell 
you,  I  have  an  almost  superstitious  feeling  that  if 
the  dictatorship  falls  now  it  only  falls  because  it 
has  cost  us  too  little  blood."    The  Congress  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal  by  voting  a  levee  en  masse, 
and   with   indescribable   enthusiasm   the  people 
organized  for  defense. 

Then  the  tide  turned.  The  Rumanians  were 
held  on  the  Theiss,  and  the  Czechs  were  defeated 
in  Slovakia.  With  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, armed  with  the  equipment  left  in  Hungary 
by  the  retreating  German  Army  of  the  East,  the 
reds  drove  up  through  Slovakia,  opening  the  road 
to  Russia.  Within  a  month  they  had  recovered  a 
third  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Czechs.  Buda- 
pest went  wild  with  joy.  Then  the  Peace  Con- 
ference stepped  in  again. 

On  June  13th  Clemenceau  wrote  to  Kun  invit- 
ing him  to  Paris,  and  promising  him  that  the  Ru- 
manians would  withdraw  if  the  Red  Army  would 
evacuate  Slovakia.  Kun  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  from  that  moment  his  power  declined. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  announcement  that 
the  victorious  army  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Slovakia  was  a  slump  in  the  prestige  of  the  gov- 


ernment and  the  morale  of  the  army.  Outraged 
nationalism  had  backed  the  Communists  against 
the  Entente  in  March  and  against  the  Rumanians 
in  May  ;   triumphant  nationalism  had  supported 
the  campaign  in  Slovakia.    But  a  government 
that  abandoned  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hun- 
gary and  recalled  a  victorious  army  from  a  recon- 
quered province  could  no  longer  appeal  to  na- 
tionalism.   The  rift  between  the  Socialists  and 
Communists,  which  had  been  healed  over  in  the 
midnight  conference  in  prison  when  the  Coalition 
was    formed,    now    reappeared.     A  resulting 
counter-revolution  in  Budapest  was  bloodily  sup- 
pressed, but  the  forces  of  disintegration  released 
when  the  agreement  with  Clemenceau  was  signed 
could  not  be  dispelled  by  public  hangings  in  Kos- 
suth Square. 

It  soon  developed  that  the  pact  that  had  cost  the 
Communists  so  dear  would  yield  them  nothing, 
for  the  Rumanians  refused  to  withdraw.  Kun 
appealed  to  the  Peace  Conference,  but  received  no 
satisfaction.  For  the  Supreme  Council  had  de- 
cided on  July  5th  that  it  could  make  no  peace  with 
Bela  Kun.  It  could  not  afford  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign against  him  but  it  sat  back  and  waited  for 
him  to  fall,  while  the  Allied  agents  in  Vienna  in- 
stigated a  conspiracy  against  him. 

While  the  conspiracy  was  hatching,  Kun  pre- 
pared to  strike  again  at  the  Entente  as  he  had 
struck  in  May.  He  was  trying  to  tap  once  more 
that  source  of  power  that  was  always  at  hand  in 
the  fervent  patriotism  of  the  Magyars.  Within 
a  week  of  the  time  his  appeal  to  Paris  had  been 
rejected  he  struck  at  the  Rumanians  and  drove 
them  back.  But  the  Rumanians  recovered,  his 
offensive  collapsed,  and  then  his  associates  at 
Budapest  turned  against  him.  Fie  quietly  re- 
signed and  turned  the  administration  over  to  the 
moderate  Socialists. 

With  his  fall  Hungary  turned  quietly  back  from 
the  proletariat  of  the  world  to  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence. Karolyi's  liberals  had  failed  with  their 
"Wilsonian  Principles,"  the  Communists  had 
failed  with  their  world  revolution.  Soon  the  men 
of  the  old  regime  moved  back  into  power  and 
picked  up  the  old  weapons  of  diplomacy.  Their 
objective  was  still  the  same. 

The  country  passed  through  a  long  period  of 
distress.  Famine  made  it  a  pensioner  of  Paris. 
The  Rumanians  came  in  and  looted  everything. 
A  White  Terror  succeeded  the  Red  Terror  of 
Bela  Kun.    Then  the  Peace  Conference  finally 
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pronounced  the  heavy  sentence  of  dismember- 
ment, not  even  allowing  the  provinces  to  deter- 
mine their  fate  by  plebiscite.  While  Budapest 
flew  its  flags  at  half  mast  and  draped  its  streets  in 
black  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

Then  on  the  13th  of  November,  1920,  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  signature  of  the  armistice  of 
Belgrade,  the  treaty  was  ratified.  The  deputies 
came  to  the  fateful  session  dressed  in  mourning. 
The  unhappy  mover  of  the  act  of  ratification  was 
selected  by  lot.  Those  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  vote  for  the  treaty  retired  as  the 
vote  was  taken,  leaving  these  words  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  remained  to  vote :  "The 
only  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  govern- 
ment is  that  we  take  the  act  of  ratification  more 
seriously.  We  do  not  agree  with  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  that  treaties  are  scraps  of  paper.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  square  meter  of  our  soil  in  alien 
hands  there  will  be  no  peace  or  order  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  We  declare  before  the  world  that  it  is 
useless  to  ratify  this  peace.  We  will  never  recog- 
nize it."  As  the  act  was  passed  the  House  arose 
and  repeated  in  unison  the  stirring  prayer  of  the 
League  of  Defense:  "...  We  believe  in 
the  Resurrection  of  Hungary!" 

Since  the  ratification  the  government  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  treaty.  At 
first  it  cultivated  the  friendship  of  France,  offer- 
ing to  invade  Russia  if  it  were  assured  that  plebis- 
cites would  be  held  in  the  provinces.  But  the 
brilliant  Czech  statesman,  Benes,  outmaneuvered 
the  Magyar  leaders,  formed  the  "Little  Entente," 
scared  out  the  French  and  left  Hungary  isolated 
again. 

When  the  time  came  to  surrender  the  West 
Hungarian  districts  to  Austria,  Hungary  resisted. 
This  time  she  won  her  point  and  saved  some  of 
her  territory  by  means  of  a  plebiscite. 

King  Charles,  in  defiance  of  the  Allies,  twice 
entered  the  country  and  attempted  to  regain  his 
throne.  For  although  Flungary  tried  to  make  a 
scapegoat  of  its  King  three  years  ago,  it  is  now 
anxious  to  secure  the  return  of  the  dynasty 
because  only  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  can  give 


the  Magyars  title  to  the  lost  provinces  regardless 
of  plebiscites. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  maintained  in  Buda- 
pest an  atmosphere  of  irredentism.  Societies  are 
formed  to  plead  for  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
regions,  and  to  publish  to  the  world  stories  of  the 
oppression  of  Magyars  who  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  alien  governments.  The  National 
Army  of  Admiral  Horthy  takes  an  oath  to  fight 
for  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  within  its 
ancient  frontiers.  Four  statues,  representing  the 
four  lost  provinces,  are  being  set  up  in  Budapest, 
and  the  little  children  in  the  schools  are  still 
taught  that  Hungary  extends  from  the  summits 
of  the  Carpathians  to  the  sea. 

The  amazing  political  career  of  Hungary  since 
the  war  suggests  the  story  of  the  sorcerer,  who, 
upon  being  seized  by  the  hero,  became  a  fair  lady, 
a  serpent,  and  then  a  roaring  lion,  and  finally, 
failing  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  his  enemy, 
became  a  sorcerer  again.  The  revolutionary 
cycle  has  been  completely  turned.  When  Kun 
was  in  power  Lenine  declared  that  Hungary  had 
carried  Communism  further  than  Russia ;  when 
the  reactionaries  regained  control  correspondents 
reported  that  the  most  liberal  party  that  dared 
show  its  head  was  that  which  favored  the  return 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  pre- 
vent dismemberment  in  spite  of  defeat  the  Mag- 
yars first  deserted  Germany  and  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Entente,  then  defied  the  Entente  and 
asked  for  the  protection  of  Russia,  then  turned 
back  from  Moscow  to  Paris  and  offered  to  use 
their  armies  for  an  anti-Soviet  campaign.  Now 
they  are  seeking  another  Russian  alliance  at 
Genoa.  They  have  been  at  times  the  meekest  and 
at  times  the  boldest  of  the  defeated  powers.  Of 
course  the  same  forces  that  brought  on  revolu- 
tions and  reactions  in  other  countries  were 
operating  in  Hungary.  Social,  political  and  re- 
ligious quarrels  cleft  the  state  to  its  foundations. 
But  in  Hungary's  madness  there  was  always  a 
certain  method,  and  the  vigor  and  skill  with 
which  this  little  nation  of  nine  million  fought  to 
rescue  its  domain  from  the  ruin  of  defeat  must 
have  our  admiration  if  not  our  sympathy. 


"Adios,  Amigos  Mios" 

(Second  Award) 

By  Arthur  Neuman  and  Burgo  Doyle  Gill 


Don  Romeo  sat  astride  his  horse  behind  a 
sand  dune  partially  covered  with  cactus 
and  scrub  sagebrush.  He  was  waiting. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  planning  such  a 
meeting  as  this.  To  be  sure,  he  had  been 
diverted  ;  it  might  be  said  he  had  been  lax  in 
trying  to  bring  about  this  meeting.  Still,  one 
must  live,  and  Don  Romeo  had  not  been  idle. 
One  lives  but  once.  Had  he  not  had  enough  of 
disappointment  and  disillusion  ? 

He  scowled  as  he  looked  back  on  his  past. 
People  thought  he  had  forgotten.  But  no,  Don 
Romeo  did  not  forget.  His  white  teeth  flashed 
as  he  smiled.  But  it  was  not  a  smile  of  pleasure. 
Certainly  it  removed  somewhat  the  dark  look  of 
anger,  perhaps  the  glittering  black  eyes  lost  a 
little  of  their  sharpness.  But  the  curled-back  lip, 
the  set  of  the  bristling  black  mustachio,  the  grim 
look  that  slowly  settled  into  his  eyes,  his  clenched 
fist,  denoted  that  his  thoughts  were  ominous. 
Don  Romeo's  appearance  boded  no  good  to  some- 
one. 

(  Let  that  person  beware,  be  he  who  he  may. 
Don  Romeo  was  not  the  man  with  whom  it  was 
worth  while  to  trifle.) 

Don  Romeo  took  out  his  tobacco  pouch  and 
papers  and  rolled  a  cigarette.  Three  years  ago 
he  had  been  a  poor,  henpecked  husband  in  the  city 
of  luarez.  Ah.  but  how  he  had  been  made  to 
suffer!  That  had  been  the  life  of  a  puppy  dog. 
The  wonder  of  it  was  that  he  had  forced  himself 
to  bear  it.  Was  not  man  the  lord  of  creation? 
Was  he  not  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  the  monarch 
of  all  he  looked  upon?  Dios  mios!  that  one 
woman  should  be  allowed  so  far  to  forget  her 
place.  Were  ever  before  a  man's  rights  thus 
denied  to  him  ?  No,  por  Dios  !  no,  not  before  nor 
since. 

Such  shrewishness  had  the  woman  come  to  that 
it  had  driven  him  almost  to  distraction  ;  she  was 
a  cat.  The  only  relief  he  had  had  was  to  sneak 
away  to  the  cantina  and  to  cool  his  burning  ears 
in  the  pulque.  Or  to  attend  the  game-cock  match 
on  Sunday,  to  sit  and  watch,  his  restrained  pas- 
sions stimulated  by  the  excitement,  the  intense 
interest.    He  had  wagered  the  few  centavos  that 


he  had  managed  to  conceal  from  the  clutching, 
grasping  fingers  of  that  woman. 

The  thrust  of  a  spur,  the  luck  of  his  bet,  could 
cast  him  into  dismal  depths  or  elevate  him  to 
heights  upon  which  his  wife's  outbursts  would 
have  but  the  effect  of  pebbles  cast  against  a 
fortress  of  stone.  His  companion  upon  all  these 
occasions  had  been  the  simple  Augustin. 

Caramba !  It  was  this  man,  whom  he  had 
cherished  to  his  heart  as  he  had  no  other  man, 
that  had  run  off  with  his  wife  and  the  little 
earthenware  pot  in  which  had  been  kept  the  tiny 
hoard  of  savings. 

Oh,  that  he  could  put  his  hands  on  the  neck  of 
that  base  deceiver,  that  he  could  feel  his  finger- 
nails embedded  in  his  flesh!  The  artful  villain 
had  no  doubt  by  this  time  grown  weary  of  bel- 
aud had  cast  her  off.  Even  now  might  she  not  be 
destitute  and  begging  for  a  living  in  a  far-off 
city?  The  memory  of  his  wife  as  he  had  last 
known  her  faded  and  dimmed  as  he  pictured  her 
in  rags,  in  tatters,  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  a 
miserable  peon. 

Romeo  was  a  sentimentalist,  and  he  wiped  awa> 
a  tear  as  he  thought  of  the  wretchedness  to  whicl 
his  wife  might  have  been  brought  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  that  rascal.  Augustin  was  a  wretch,  i 
dog,  a  hypocrite,  a  scorpion,  that  had  beer 
warmed  in  his  breast  and  had  stung  him  in  return 
a  snake,  that  had  wormed  his  way  to  his  ven 
hearthstone  and  held  up  the  apple  of  illusion  t( 
the  woman  that  had  been  the  light  of  his  life,  tin 
joy  of  his  existence.  He  wept  as  there  passe< 
before  his  mind's  eye  the  days  when  he  had  firs 
known  Gertruda,  the  bliss  that  had  been  his  whei 
she  had  told  him  what  a  wonderful  man  he  was 
Ah,  that  night  after  the  sarao  when  Gertrud 
had  promised  to  be  his.  The  happiness  of  th 
honeymoon  ;  could  mortal  man  ever  before  hav 
known  such  thereal  delight,  such  love?  Ah,  th 
beauty,  the  sacredness  of  those  first  few  day; 
when  it  seemed  that  eternal  joy  should  be  hi; 
when  Don  Romeo  had  lived  but  for  Gertrud; 
and  Gertruda  but  for  him. 

And  then — .  carajo  ! — but  revenge  was  neai 
soon  would  he  crush  this  Judas  in  his  hands,  soo 
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would  he  see  the  warm  red  blood  of  the  hated 
serpent  stain  the  sand. 

After  the  elopement  of  Gertruda  and  Augustin, 
Don  Romeo  had  sworn  to  devote  his  life  to 
vengeance.  He  had  sold  the  small  stock  of  his 
little  shop,  he  had  left  the  vicinity  of  the  home 
that  had  been  destroyed.  He  had  bought  an  old 
nag",  an  old  horse  pistol,  and  a  perfectly  new  car- 
bine that  someone  had  borrowed  the  last  time  he 
had  visited  in  the  United  States.  The  worn- 
out  pistol  was  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  although 
he  realized  that  the  carbine  was  excellent  and 
could  be  more  safely  depended  upon  to  go  off, 
still  he  relied  much  on  the  effect  of  his  huge  pis- 
tola  when  he  requested  some  unoffending  traveler 
to  empty  his  pockets. 

For  he  had  become  an  outlaw.  The  life  had 
been  one  of  great  ease,  for  when  he  had  taken  in 
much  booty  with  his  little  gang  of  men,  he  had 
always  made  sure  to  reward  them  well  and  to 
send  a  little  regalo  to  the  larger  jefc  dc  los  insur- 
rectos  in  that  district.  Thus  his  business  had 
gone  along  smoothly. 

For  Don  Romeo  was  wise.  Had  he  not  heard 
so  many  times  that  the  leaders  of  bands  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  no  one  knew  where?  No, 
little  chance  had  his  men  had  to  become  discon- 
tented with  him.  For  Don  Romeo  was  not  a  pig. 
No,  the  money  meant  little  to  him.  It  was  the 
freedom,  the  lack  of  all  restraint — of  the  bandit'.; 
life  that  he  loved,  the  ability  to  come  and  go,  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  to  take  from  fat  merchants  and 
to  give  to  needy  farmers.  His  gifts  to  the  chief 
of  outlaws  had  insured  him  protection,  his  lair  in 
the  hills  afforded  him  a  retreat  to  which  no 
Federal  rurale  could  find  his  way. 

The  effect  of  this  life  had  been  to  make  him  for 
a  time  forget  somewhat  his  desires  for  revenge, 
but  now  again  they  had  been  whetted  to  razor 
edge.  Three  days  ago  had  Rodriguez,  a  poor 
peon,  for  a  peso,  confided  to  him  that  he  had  met 
Augustin  in  Matamoras  and  that  he  had  then 
been  planning  to  return  to  Juarez,  having  heard 
that  Don  Romeo  had  closed  his  shop  and  gone 
away.  Now  Don  Romeo  was  waiting  until 
Augustin  should  come  along  the  trail.  Augustin 
was  making  the  journey  on  horseback,  and  this 
was  the  only  way  for  him  to  pass.  Thus  had 
Don  Romeo  put  together  the  information  of 
Rodriguez  and  his  own  knowdedge  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  day  that  Augustin  should  have 


reached  this  point  and  he  would  find  Don  Romeo 
waiting  for  him. 

But, — attention !  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  far 
off  along  the  trail  and  came  slowly  nearer.  Don 
Romeo  sat  and  watched,  a  look  of  satisfaction 
and  gloating  on  his  face.  He  examined  his  fire- 
arms, made  sure  that  the  cincha  of  his  saddle 
was  well  fastened,  he  drew  further  back  into  the 
dunes  until  he  judged  that  his  horse  would  not  be 
able  to  hear  noises  from  the  trail.  He  might 
whinny  and  betray  him.  There  he  tied  him  to  a 
bush  and  crept  back  to  examine  the  trail. 

"Que  es  cso?  Que  diablos!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  saw  that  the  dust  was  being  made  by  two 
horses  instead  of  one.  Could  it  be  that  there 
were  two  ?  He  cursed ;  he  had  desired  to  deal 
with  but  one.  For  this  reason  had  he  forbidden 
the  trusty  lieutenant  Pedro  Cortes  to  accompany 
him.  Don  Romeo  was  brave,  but  not  unneces- 
sarily so.  Besides,  Rodriguez  had  told  him  that 
Augustin  was  bearing  money  in  his  saddlebag, 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  allow  him  to  escape. 

He  drew  back  into  the  brush  where  he  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  riders  until  they  had  passed 
the  dune  behind  which  he  lay.  It  would  not  do  to 
be  discovered  with  the  odds  of  two  to  one  against 
him.  He  was  not  a  coward  ;  indeed,  was  he  not 
proclaimed  by  his  men  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 
But  two  to  one,  even  with  the  advantage  of  sur- 
prise on  his  side — no,  he  would  first  observe  care- 
fully and  act  afterwards.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
Don  Romeo  had  lacked  caution. 

The  riders  were  approaching ;  he  could  hear 
the  stamp  of  the  horses'  feet.  One  of  the  two 
was  talking ;  it  was  a  shrill,  nagging  voice ;  it 
seemed  to  be  carrying  on  an  argument  all  by 
itself.  Don  Romeo  had  supposed  that  it  needed 
two  to  make  a  cpiarrel ;  indeed,  so  had  he  often 
heard  it  said.  To  be  sure,  when  it  was  a 
woman  

Don  Romeo  shrugged.  Ah,  woman,  that  was 
it.  One  could  make  no  proverbs  about  women; 
one  never  knew,  Don  Romeo  had  found  that  out. 
Yes,  Don  Romeo's  very  life  had  been  convincing 
testimony  to  that. 

The  expostulating  voice  came  still  nearer. 
For  Dios!  it  was  the  voice  of  Gertruda !  The  fool 
Rodriguez,  he  had  not  mentioned  such  a  possi- 
bility.   Who  would  have  thought?   He  had 

made  no  plans  for  such  a  contingency.  How 
could  one  know  ? 

But,  softly,  softlv. — was  this  the  way  for  the 
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leader  of  twenty  men  to  act?  He  would  calm 
himself,  he  would  think,  so  must  the  leader 
prove  his  worth. 

He  waited  until  the  retreating  figures  had  dis- 
appeared behind  another  hill  and  then  he  rose 
slowly  and  walked  back  to  his  horse.    He  glanced 
at  the  sun  ;  soon  it  would  be  night.    It  was  many 
miles  from  Juarez.    Augustin's  horses  were  tired 
and  soon  he  would  have  to  camp.    Ah,  he  had 
the  plan.    He  smiled  as  it  formed  itself  in  his 
mind.    He  paused  by  his  horse  and  rolled  a 
cigarette  deliberately,  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  animal  as  he  did  so.    He  would  wait  a  little 
while,  then  he  would  follow  them  on  the  trail. 
He  would  go  just  so  fast  as  to  bring  the  two 
riders  into  view  as  it  was  growing  twilight.  He 
would  go  closer  and  closer  and  when  it  was  nearly 
dark  he  would  go  up  to  Augustin  and  Gertruda 
and  ask  to  join  their  camp.    He  would  make 
excuses ;  they  could  not  refuse  him.    The  black 
mustache  would  disguise  him,  he  would  lower  his 
voice  and  talk  as  little  as  possible.    He  would 
have  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  observe  them,   unconscious  of  the 
danger  they  were  in.    He  would  play  with  them 
as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  he  would  laugh  in  his 
sleeve  and  gloat. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  followed  on  the  trail. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  he  overtook  them,  and 
they  had  already  made  their  camp.  By  the  light 
of  a  little  fire  of  dry  sagebrush,  Gertruda  was 
spreading  lunch. 

He  rode  closer.  Augustin  hailed  him  sus- 
piciously, wanting  to  know  his  business. 

"Buenos  noches.  I  am  a  friend.  I  am  going 
to  Juarez,  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  far.  I 
saw  you  in  front  of  me  and  tried  to  catch  up  but 
my  horse  is  old  and  has  grown  weary.  It  will  be 
nice  to  camp  with  you." 

He  tried  to  disguise  his  voice. 
"Augustin,"  called   Gertruda.     "Who   is  it? 
Bring  him  in  to  the  light  of  the  fire.    Why  do 
you  keep  him  waiting?    What  is  the  matter?" 

He  went  up  to  the  fire,  but  kept  his  hat  low  on 
his  forehead.  He  greeted  the  woman  in  a  low 
voice  and  explained  that  since  bandits  were  about, 
it  would  give  protection  to  camp  together. 
Augustin  was  unwilling,  but  Gertruda  was 
curious.  She  soon  overruled  the  other  and  told 
Don  Romeo  to  remove  his  saddle  and  join 
them. 

He  did  so.    Augustin  would  not  sell  any  oats 


for  the  horse ;  he  would  have  to  make  the  best  of 
it  and  get  what  he  could  of  dead  grass  and  what- 
ever he  could  find. 

Then  Don  Romeo  sat  down  just  out  of  the 
bright  glare  of  the  fire  and  Gertruda  gave  him 
some  of  the  food.  She  seemed  interested  in  this 
well-dressed  stranger  with  the  black  mustache 
and  the  great  hat  that  he  seemed  reluctant  to  take 
off  and  which  he  kept  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 
She  sang  little  snatches  of  song  and  her  voice  was 
good  to  listen  to.  She  came  and  sat  in  the  fire- 
light near  Romeo  and  talked  to  him,  now  and 
then  throwing  a  handful  of  brush  on  the  tiny  fire. 
Romeo  was  content  to  lean  on  his  elbow  and 
listen,  for  he  had  only,  to  say  yes  or  no  or  to 
mumble  a  few  words  in  reply;  Gertruda  gave 
him  little  opportunity  to  do  more. 

Augustin  was  entirely  neglected  and  soon  with- 
drew to  sleep. 

Gertruda  talked  on.  So,  he  had  never  been  to 
Juarez?  She  had  lived  there  for  many  years  and 
regretted  the  foolishness  that  had  made  her  leave 
her  home. 

"I  had  been  very  happy  there  in  my  little  home. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  but  small,  but  where  love  is,  it 
matters  not  the  size  of  the  house.  Is  it  not  so?" 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  went  on : 
"It  is  the  nature  of  people  to  be  forever  dis- 
contented, we  are  never  satisfied.  This  pig  is  not 
my  husband,  but  for  hinj,  with  his  false  promises 
and  pretty  words,  I  left  my  own  Romeo.  Alas, 
it  was  an  unhappy  day  when  I  left  the  little  house 
with  the  tiny  garden  and  the  little  gate  in  front. 
Do  you  know — oh,  yes  you  have  not  been  in 
Juarez." 

She  ceased  and  gazed  reminiscently  into  the 
blaze.  Don  Romeo  steeled  his  resolve.  Plenty 
reason  she  had  to  remember  the  little  place  in 
Tuarez.  Had  he  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  make 
it  as  comfortable  for  her  as  he  could  ? 

She  stirred  and  went  on  : 

"But  I  was  foolish,  I  did  not  stop  to  think  how 
brave  and  strong  was  my  Romeo,  how  kind  he 
had  been  to  me.  Ah,  the  little  house,  with  its 
three  rooms,  which  I  kept  so  clean  and  nice  for 
my  husband.  I  would  give  my  life  to  go  back 
again.  We  had  told  each  other  that  soon  we 
would  have  children,  and  by  now  there  would 
have  been  perhaps  one,  even  two  little  ones  to 
care  for  and  to  be  happy  with.  This  man  is  a 
beast,  he  knows  nothing.  Of  course,  money— but 
money  is  not  everything." 
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She  looked  sneeringly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sleeping  Augustin. 

Ha,  thought  Don  Romeo,  had  she  only  thought 
so  when  she  took  the  fatal  step.  Then  she  would 
not  now  have  been  in  such  a  position.  Little 
right  had  a  woman  of  Gertruda's  caliber  to  have 
ruined  her  life  in  such  a  shameful  manner.  For 
she  had  it  in  her  to  be  a  wonderful  wife,  if  she 
would  but  ,  but  then — if  she  was  resolved  

"What  is  it  thus  to  wander  about,  never  to  be 
in  one  place  ?  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  cast 
away  the  chance  I  had  to  have  a  home.  The  little 
house,  the  tiny  kitchen,  and  the  flowers  and  the 
vegetables,  and  the  little  gate,  where  before  this 
beast  Augustin  came  into  my  life,  I  used  to  wait 
for  my  dear  husband  to  come  from  the  shop.  Ah, 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  how  I  left  my  Romeo  ; 
who  knows  where  he  may  be,  perhaps  dead,  per- 
haps sick  and  uncared  for  in  a  foreign  land." 

She  sobbed  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands. 

Don  Romeo's  heart  swelled.  Then  she  still 
loved  him  ;  his  sentimental  nature  responded  to 
the  appeal.  He  thought  of  the  picture  that  Ger- 
truda  had  painted  and  his  heart  was  torn.  She 
had  lost  little  of  her  beauty,  only  she  looked  older 
and  wrinkles  were  forming  around  her  eyes.  No 
wonder,  when  one  considers  the  life  she  was  lead- 
ing with  the  pig  Augustin;  she  was  not  happy. 
He  would  kill  this  Augustin  and  take  his  money 
and  again  he  would  be  happy  with  his  wife. 
Children,  ah  yes,  there  would  be  children. 

Again  Gertruda  spoke : 

"But  the  fire  grows  low  and  there  is  no  more 
fuel.  I  am  cold.  Augustin  !  He  hears  me,  but 
pretends  to  be  asleep.    Augustin  !" 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  prostrate  figure  and 
stirred  it  with  her  foot.  He  must  get  more  brush. 
She  gave  vent  to  a  veritable  tirade  when  he  de- 
murred. She  called  him  names,  she  cursed  him, 
tried  to  kick  him  with  her  foot. 

Romeo  felt  a  doubt  come  into  his  mind.  Was 
she  not  still  the  same  as  before,  the  shrew,  with 
her  endless  abuse,  her  everlasting  haranguing  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  this  was  the  same  woman 
who  had  wept  but  a  moment  before  ?  He  shud- 
dered as  he  listened  to  that  rasping,  jarring  voice, 
and  rising,  he  went  to  his  pack  and  made  his  bed. 
His  pistol  and  carbine  he  put  close  to  his  side ; 
bis  saddle  was  his  pillow.  He  hurried  to  draw 
the  blanket  over  his  head  to  shut  out  that  nagging 
voice. 


He  awoke  with  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Gertruda  and  Augustin  were  still  sleeping.  The 
chill  of  the  desert  night  had  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
appeared, lie  made  his  pack,  saddled  his  horse, 
and  made  all  ready.  When  he  had  finished,  Ger- 
truda had  awakened  and  was  talking.  She 
wished  Augustin  to  get  up  and  prepare  for  break- 
fast and  to  continue  the  journey. 

"Bah,  all  men  are  alike,  lazy  pigs  !  Always  the 
woman  must  do  everything".  Romeo  was  the 
same.  Always  I  had  to  make  the  fire,  to  cook  the 
food,  to  clean  the  house.  Bah,  all  men  are  beasts, 
whether  husbands  or  not.    Get  up!" 

Romeo  made  up  his  mind.  Stealing  over  to 
them,  he  picked  up  Augustin's  carbine,  pulled  his 
saddlebag  from  under  his  head  before  he  could 
resist.  He  smiled  in  the  terror-stricken  faces  of 
the  two  as  they  sat  up  in  surprise.  He  pushed  his 
hat  back  on  his  head.  Now  he  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  held  the  huge  pistol  in  the  face  of 
Augustin  and  laughed  aloud. 

"Sehor  mio,  what  I  have  seen  " 

"Please !  Ah,  Miseria !  Give  me  back  my 
money.  Para  el  amo  de  dios  !  I  shall  starve  on 
the  road  if  you  do  not.  Have  mercy,  I  am 
poor." 

"Friend,"  said  Don  Romeo  sternly,  "do  you 
not  remember  me?" 

"How  could  I  know  who  you  are,  sehor? 
Please,  I  pray  of  you,  have  mercy." 

Gertruda  had  recognized  his  voice. 

"Romeo  !"  she  screamed,  "oh,  Santa  Maria,  my 
husband!"    She  rushed  toward  him. 

"Slowly,  slowly,"  he  said,  prodding  her  back 
with  the  muzzle  of  the  carbine  which  he  held, 
together  with  the  saddlebag,  in  bis  left  hand. 
"One  must  not  be  precipitate." 

"Augustin,"  he  said  to  the  man  cowering  among 
the  blankets,  "I  wished  for  revenge.  You  stole 
my  wife." 

With  the  carbine  advanced,  he  took  a  step 
toward  Augustin. 

Then,  sniffing  in  disdain  at  Augustin,  and 
glancing  at  Gertruda,  he  tucked  the  carbine 
under  his  arm  and  took  out  what  he  thought  to 
be  about  half  of  the  paper  and  silver  pesos  and 
tossed  them  at  the  feet  of  Gertruda.  Then  he 
backed  toward  his  horse,  slipped  the  thong  of  the 
carbine  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  untied  the 
horse  and  mounted. 

With  his  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  made  them  a  sweeping  bow. 
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"Romeo !"  said  Gertruda  pleadingly. 

"Friends,  I  depart.  I  leave  you  to  a  long  and 
peaceful," —  he  smiled  sardonically —  "existence 
with  each  other.  Gertruda,  with  the  money  that 
I  have  so  magnanimously  left  you,  may  you  live 
to  guide  Augustin  through  a  rosy  future,  free 


from  strife  and  quarrel."  Again  he  smiled.  "I 
hope  for  you  that  you  will  sojourn  long  together, 
like  two  loving  and  contented  turtle  doves. 
Ha,  ha ! 

"Adios,  amigos  mios,"  and  wheeling,  he  rode 
off  toward  the  rising  sun. 


THE  FIGHT 
(  Continued  from  page  192) 
or  tape,  or  anything  else,  but  I  determined  to  win 
die  bout,  as  I  just  had  to  have  the  sixty  end  of 
that  purse.    The  preliminary  bouts  were  started. 

"I  stripped,  got  into  my  fighting  togs,  slipped 
on  a  bathrobe  and  went  out  into  the  hall  and 
exercised  till  I  was  all  in  a  glow,  my  muscles 
working  smoothly.  Then  I  lay  down  till  it  was 
my  turn  to  go  on.  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  crowd  that  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  I 
asked  to  have  him  in  my  corner.  He  was  a  fight 
fan  from  Jerome,  named  Fred  Briggs.  Elliott 
was  introduced  first  and  got  quite  a  hand.  When 
I  was  introduced  a  couple  of  fellows  clapped. 
The  referee  got  us  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring  and  gave  us  brief  instructions.  We  were  to 
break  out  of  a  clinch  at  command,  be  careful  not 
to  hit  low,  and  to  fight  while  we  were  in  the  ring 
or  he  would  call  the  bout  off.  He  told  us  to  go 
to  our  corners.  I  threw  off  my  bathrobe  and  the 
gong  rang. 

"I  stepped  out  to  meet  Elliott.  We  circled 
each  other  for  a  few  long  seconds,  looking  for  an 
opening.  Then  he  sprang  in  and  landed  a  couple 
of  hard  blows  over  the  heart.  That  steadied  me, 
and  I  led  next  time  with  a  straight  left  to  the 
head.  That  round  seemed  ages  long  and  we  were 
both  breathing  heavily  when  the  gong  rang.  I 
sat  on  the  chair  in  my  corner,  leaning  back  on  the 
ropes,  while  the  second  in  front  of  me  fanned  me 
with  a  towel.  Fred  talked  in  my  ear,  'Keep  it  up 
and  you'll  get  him,  that  round  was  even  ;  the  next 
three  will  be  yours.' 

"The  gong  clanged  again  and  we  stepped  out. 
We  fought  desperately  for  a  time  and  were 
locked  fast  in  a  clinch,  when  he  jerked  his  head 
up  and  hit  me  over  the  left  eye  with  the  back  of 
his  head.  Hitting  me  on  the  sharp  corner  of  my 
skull  cut  through  the  flesh,  and  I  felt  the  warm 
blood  flowing  down  my  cheek.  I  knew  that  it 
would  look  bad  to  the  judges,  and  other  things 
beino-  even,  it  would  lose  me  the  decision.    I  never 


let  up  after  that,  as  I  knew  that  if  he  were  on  his 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  round,  I  would  lose 
the  bout.  The  gong  clanged  and  I  sat  in  my  corner 
and  my  second  sponged  the  blood  from  my  cheek 
and  breast.    Fred  gave  me  a  piece  of  lemon  and  I 
don't  remember  anything  tasting  as  good.  The 
gong  clanged  for  the  third  round  and  Bud  came 
out  to  finish  me.    He  was  slower  than  he  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  getting  the  best  of  it.    In  the  middle  of 
the  round  I  hit  him  a  hard  right  to  the  jaw.  The 
blow  went  too  high,  but  he  dropped  as  though 
he  had  been  felled  with  a  club.    I  prayed  that  he 
might  stay  down  while  the  referee  counted  ten 
seconds,  as  that  would  mean  that  I  had  won  and 
little  sister  could  go  to  Los  Angeles.    He  was 
hitting  me  on  that  cut  over  my  eye  and  making  it 
larger.    I  knew  mother  wouldn't  like  to  see  me 
scarred  up,  so  I  waited  and  hoped.    The  referee 
counted  off  the  seconds,  moving  his  arm  up  and 
down  with  each  count.    One,  two,  three,  four, 
— Elliott  lay  as  though  dead ;  five,  six,  he  gave  a 
quiver;  and  at  the  count  of  seven  he  rose  to  his 
hands  and  knees.    The  referee  stepped  between 
us  as  Elliott  came  to  his  feet.    He  moved  out 
from  between  us  and  I  reached  out  both  hands 
and  touched  gloves  with  Elliott  before  continuing 
the  fight.    This  courtesy  to  an  opponent  was  new 
to  these  fans.   One  jumped  up  and  yelled,  'Wade 
in,  Eddie  ;  knock  him  out.'    I  laughed,  shook  my 
head  and  said,  'No,  no,  I'm  going  to  win  this 
fight  clean.' 

"I  dropped  him  twice  more  in  that  round,  but 
only  for  a  few  seconds.  He  came  back  refreshed 
for  the  fourth  round  and  kept  his  guard  high  so 
I  couldn't  hit  him  in  the  jaw  at  all.  I  hammered 
him  over  the  heart,  and  drove  him  into  the  ropes 
with  hard  body  blows.  The  spring  of  the  ropes 
snapped  him  back  to  me,  and  I  drove  him  into 
the  ropes  with  another  hard  right  to  the  body. 
He  was  weakening,  getting  groggy,  staggering  out 
to  meet  me.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  question  of  time, 
{Continued  to  page  206) 
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THE  FIGHT 
(Continued  from  page  204) 
and  if  the  gong  didn't  ring  too  soon  it  would  be 
my  bout,  and  sister's  foot  would  be  saved.  I  was 
fis-htine  with  a  bitter  vindictiveness,  when  the 
referee  caught  my  left  wrist  and  held  it  aloft,  a 
token  that  I  had  won.  I  gasped  out  a  long 
ah-h-h,  and  the  crowd  applauded  madly,  for  all 
the  world  loves  a  winner. 

"I  took  my  bathrobe  and  went  into  the  dressing 
rooms,  shook  hands  with  Elliott  and  wished  him 
better  luck  next  time.  I  washed  and  dressed, 
then  looked  for  a  doctor.    The  surgeon  at  the 


Fort  took  two  stitches  in  the  cut  over  my  left  eye, 
and  covered  it  with  bandages.  Fred  took  me  up 
town  with  a  crowd  of  fans  and  we  had  a  steak 
dinner.  I  was  invited  to  drink  from  many  dif- 
ferent bottles  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  dry.  One  of  the  men  in  the  party  asked 
when  I  was  going  home.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
going  just  as  soon  as  I  could.  He  asked  me  to 
ride  over  with  him  and  I  gladly  accepted.  As  I 
sat  in  the  back  seat  of  the  big  car,  listening  to  the 
roar  of  the  engine  as  we  sped  across  the  desert 
in  the  moonlight,  I  thought  of  the  sixty-dollar 
check  in  my  pocket,  and  what  it  meant,  and  the 
world  seemed  good." 


Yesterday — and  Today  (A  Reflection) 

Anonymous 

We  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 

And  watched  the  shimmering  ribbon  of  moonlight 

Break  into  a  thousand  golden  ripples  at  our  feet. 

Deep  below  the  water  a  hundred  stars 

Lay  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  lily-roots ; 

All  about  us  the  invisible  voices  of  night 

Crooned  softly. 

I  pillowed  my  head  in  the  hollow  of  your  arm  ; 
Your  breath  was  on  my  hair, 
And  Heaven  seemed  very  close. 
So  we  dreamed  a  thousand  years 
Might  pass  us  by, 

Leaving  us  untouched  —  unchanged. 

*       *  * 

That  was  yesterday.  Today 

The  lake-bed  is  dry  ; 

The  stars  are  far,  far  above 

The  prickly  brush  that  grows  where  the  lily-roots  twined : 
And  your  heart  is  cold. 
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The  Maid,  of  the  Murachi 


By  Margaret  Boillot 


The  slant  morning  rays  of  a  Montenegrin  sun 
glanced  down  upon  the  yellow  Murachi. 
Failing  to  soften  the  chaos  of  its  swollen 
waters,  they  sent  a  few  timid  beams  into  one  of 
the  caves,  hollowed  by  some  freak  of  Nature  from 
the  living  rock  of  the  river's  abysmal  sides,  and, 
growing  bolder,  played  there  upon  the  sleeping- 
features  of  the  Hard  Boiled  Egg.  Lest  the  reader 
be  mystified,  let  it  be  immediately  explained  that 
the  Hard  Boiled  Egg  was  a  fourteen-year-old 
Balkan  girl  with  a  forty-two-year-old  face.  Her 
real  name  was  Stanka,  but  she  had  proved  her 
right  to  the  former  thoroughly  American  title  by 
an  exhibition  of  feminine  hardihood  as  unusual 
for  Montenegro  as  it  was  refreshing  to  the  Red 
Cross  Commissioner,  who  on  witnessing  the  per- 
formance, dubbed  her,  then  and  there,  the  Hard 
Boiled  Egg. 

In  a  Balkan  village,  where  the  goodman.  well- 
tooted,  rides  at  ease  with  his  good-woman  plod- 
ding respectfully  in  the  rear,  bent  to  right  angles 
under  a  load  of  provender  or  offspring,  Colonel 
Thomas,  had  come  one  day  upon  this  native 
daughter  lustily  cuffing  into  flight  two  of  the  hal- 
lowed sex.  Then,  to  demonstrate  her  indifference 
to  victory,  in  defiance  of  all  esthetic  standards,  she 
had  nonchalantly  put  her  sleeve  to  the  indelicate 
use  of  a  handkerchief,  and  turning  one  deliciously 
wicked  eye  upon  the  grave  American,  had  deliber- 
ately winked  it.  The  other  eye,  commonly  known 
as  cocked,  seemed  to  fix  some  remote  peak  of  the 
Albanian  Alps.  The  Colonel,  who  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  ignore  her  as  a  vulgar  little  girl,  melted, 
man-like,  before  her  rogue's  grin,  and  became  so 


far  demoralized  as  to  slip  two  gumdrops  into  her 
hand.  Thus  he  purchased  a  persistent  and  almost 
embarrassing  attendance.  For,  thereafter,  it  was 
rare,  on  turning  a  corner  or  emerging  from  a 
doorway,  not  to  find  the  Hard  Boiled  One,  all 
a-grin,  jolly  eye  blinking,  ready  to  accompany 
him,  it  mattered  not  where. 

She  had  a  rakish  manner  of  thumping  him 
heartily  on  the  back  after  a  "hello  old  Top" 
fashion,  that,  at  first  amusing,  became  later  physi- 
cally distressing,  for  as  the  acquaintance  waxed 
into  friendship,  the  blows  became  staggering. 
He  was  finally  obliged  to  explain,  as  tactfully  as 
possible  in  broken  Serbsky,  that  "it  just  wasn't 
done"  in  the  best  American  circles.  Thereupon, 
she  adopted  an  all-powerful  handshake.  The 
Colonel  had  never  been  able  to  decide  which  form 
of  greeting  was  the  more  trying.  Only  when,  as 
now,  she  had  retired  to  her  river  dwelling,  was 
one  safe  from  attack. 

Now,  curled  up  like  some  ragged  elf  near  the 
entrance  of  a  Murachi  cave,  where  dwelt  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  a  land  where  all  were  poor, 
Stanka,  with  the  coming  of  the  sunbeams,  kicked 
her  rude  covers  aside,  and  sprang  up,  grinning 
broadly.  For  today  was  the  great  day.  The  big 
American  Gospodine  had  tried  to  explain  to  her, 
always  in  broken  Serbsky,  that  today  the  Red 
Cross  Orphanage  was  to  open,  and  two  hundred 
waifs  and  strays  would  be  gathered  from  the  high- 
ways and  byways  into  the  great  walled  shelter 
within  the  city. 

It  was  still  very  early,  but  Stanka  was  going  to 
lose  no  time.    There  were  no  such  unessential 
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performances  as  making-  a  toilet.  The  same  in- 
definite tatters  clung  impartially  to  her  spare  per- 
son, waking  or  sleeping,  as  if  jealous  of  losing 
their  hold  on  something  human.  Ablutions  she 
scorned.  Tracking  through  the  dead  ashes  of 
last  night's  fire  with  her  habitually  bare  feet, 
Stanka  came  to  the  back  of  the  cave,  where  the 
forms  of  a  bearded  man  and  a  little  boy  lay  still 
fast  asleep.  Stanka's  matinal  greeting  to  her 
fond  parent  was  in  no  wise  lady-like.  Her  vigor- 
ous kick  having  no  effect  on  her  Rakia-drugged 
sire,  she  jumped  over  his  inert  frame,  and  bent 
over  the  littlest  of  ragmuffins. 

"Bojo,"  she  cried,  "it  is  time." 

If  in  the  Hard  Boiled  Egg's  adamant  compo- 
sition there  was  a  soft  spot,  it  was  Bojo  who  had 
found  it ;  Bojo,  the  despised  of  the  street's  gamins, 
without  even  Stanka's  slender  family  claims, 
taunted  for  his  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  the  un- 
happy bit  of  flotsam  left  by  the  Austrian  tide 
which  for  four  years  had  swept  the  country  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  Stanka's  liveliest  street 
battles  had  been  in  defense  of  Bojo,  and  once 
having  championed  his  cause,  she  had  led  him 
home  to  her  Murachi  retreat. 

"Bojo,"  she  repeated,  "you  must  come.  We 
must  go." 

Bojo  sprang  up. 

"We  must  go,"  she  went  on,  "to  the  big  Ameri- 
can house  that  waits  for  us." 

Bojo  prepared  to  follow  his  protector  without 
question.  Stanka  led  the  way,  shouldering  a  sack 
once  white,  that  was  part  and  parcel  of  her,  a  sack 
containing  loose  tobacco,  Stanka's  stock  in  trade. 
She  sold  chiefly  to  the  Montenegrin  soldiery,  and 
as  there  were  always  troops  guarding  the  city 
from  the  attacks  of  exiled  Royalists,  she  had  many 
customers.  The  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade 
among  the  barracks  was  easily  hers,  due  perhaps 
to  her  faculty  of  reducing  the  fiercest  of  Monte- 
negrin guards  to  the  most  apologetic  of  buyers, 
perhaps  to  her  early-bird  persistence,  for  reveille 
was  no  more  inevitable  in  the  morning  routine  of 
the  camp  than  Stanka  and  her  tobacco  sack.  By 
this  meagre  means  she  was  able  to  eke  out  a  liveli- 
hood for  herself,  her  erring  sire,  and  for  little 
Bojo,  who  looked  helplessly  to  her  for  food  and 
guidance. 

This  morning  he  stumbled  up  the  trail  after  her 
with  more  than  usual  agility.  For  was  not  his 
Hard  Boiled  friend  leading  him  to  an  American 
wonderland,  where  food,  hot  food,  miraculously 


appeared  three  times  a  day ;  where  there  were 
soft  beds,  white  inside,  and  covered  with  gay 
colors,  where  one  could  sleep  without  waking  in 
dread  at  the  contact  of  the  heavy  boot  of  Stanka's 
parent,  or  at  the  roaring  of  the  angry  Murachi. 
Up  the  rocky  trail  they  sped,  across  the  fields, 
and  into  the  cobblestoned  streets  of  the  city.  The 
swift  feet  of  Stanka  and  those  of  her  stumbling 
protege  stopped  just  long  enough  before  the 
Montenegrin  barracks  for  her  to  dispose  of  her 
tobacco.  Even  on  such  a  morn  as  this,  instinct  of 
duty  diverted  her  for  this  brief  space  from  her 
great  adventure.  Then,  passing  a  bakeshop,  the 
girl  extracted  a  grimy  paper  dinar  from  some 
mysterious  part  of  her  person,  and  exchanged  it 
for  a  portion  of  bread,  her  breakfast  and  Bojo's. 
Devouring  each  a  share,  the  two  made  their  way 
toward  "Turkey  Town,"  as  the  American  stran- 
gers called  that  part  of  the  city,  which,  Turkish 
two  centuries  back,  still  clung  to  its  mosques  and 
minarets,  its  veiled  and  trousered  feminine  popu- 
lation. 

The  orphanage  this  day  was  not  hard  to  find. 
Streams  of  natives,  men  in  rags,  women  in  tags, 
children  and  barking  clogs,  were  already  jostling 
their  way  along  the  narrow  winding  alleys  of 
"Turkey  Town"  that  led  to  the  high  walls  sur- 
rounding it.  At  the  gate  a  multitude  was  gath- 
ered. Undismayed,  the  Hard  Boiled  Egg  elbowed 
her  way  through  the  crowd  with  one  arm,  drag- 
ging Bojo  after  her  with  the  other. 

"I  am  friends  with  the  American  Gospodine," 
she  cried  The  sanctity  of  such  a  boast  was  un- 
challenged. The  Hard  Boiled  One  and  her 
charge  found  themselves  before  the  gate. 

Alas  for  dreams  and  fond  beliefs.  Here  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  enchanted  enclosure,  the 
demon,  red  officialdom,  showed  its  head  in  the 
person  of  the  native  prefect.  With  great  im- 
portance he  stood  talking  to  the  American  Gos- 
pidine,  her  friend.  His  few  rapid  words  shat- 
tered Stanka's  fairyland. 

"Why  come  you  here,  Mala?"  which  translated 
means  "Little  One."  "Do  you  not  know  that 
your  name  is  not  one  of  those  which  I  have  given 
to  the  American?  Only  those  who  have  neither 
father  nor  mother  can  enter.  You  have  a  father. 
Go." 

At  these  words  a  wail  went  up  from  many. 
Half-orphans  were  dragged  reluctantly  away  by 
their  too-hopeful  single  parents.  Whole-orphans 
rejoiced.    Stanka  stood  rooted  to  the  stones.  It 
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was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  neither  argued 
the  point,  nor  looked  to  her  American  friend  to 
intercede.  Drunkard,  dissolute,  parasite  on  her 
slender  earnings,  Stanka's  "old  man"  was  yet  her 
father. 

"But  Bojo!"  she  exclaimed.    Mere  she  spoke 
within  her  rights.    "Bojo  at  least  can  go  in  !" 

"Yes,  Bojo  can  go  in,"  echoed  the  prefect. 
•'His  name  I  have  already  given." 

With  a  stoicism  true  to  her  name,  the  Hard 
Boiled  Egg  bore  her  own  denial.     Bojo  at  least 
had  come  into  his  kingdom.    As  official  hands 
hustled  the  chosen  one  through  the  gateway. 
Stanka  vehemently  exerted  her  nasal  powers,  a 
feint  of  indifference,  however,  that  did  not  deceive 
the  Colonel,  who  by  way  of  slender  compensation 
put  her  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  people  with 
the  order  that  she  should  choose  herself  an  outfit 
from  the  stores  of  used  clothing  that  were  sent 
from  overseas  to  the  Red  Cross  warehouse.  The 
piles  of  salvaged  garments  of  every  variety  and 
description,  distracted  the  Hard  Boiled  Egg  from 
her   ill-fortune.    After   long  consideration,  she 
made  a  choice  ;  a  bright  blue  coat,  a  skirt  of  vio- 
lent plaid,  a  fur  tippet  and  muff,  intended  for  a 
child  of  four.    But  the  gem  of  her  selection  was  a 
pair  of  cherry-colored  stockings  the  fondly  im- 
practicable  gift   of   some   enthusiastic   but  ill- 
advised  contributor.    For  these  Stanka  had  an 
eye.    Though  the  other  apparel  she  wore  spas- 
modically and  on  occasions,  the  socks  of  cherry 
dye.  supplemented  by  native  sandals,  became  from 
that  dav  forth  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  her  irre- 
sistible grin. 

Since  her  "knock  and  it  shall  be  opened"  theory 
had  been  crushed  at  the  entrance  of  the  orphans' 
home,  the  I  lard  Boiled  Egg  had  returned  but  once 
to  the  spot.  Through  the  hole  at  the  latch  in  the 
gate  she  sought  a  glimpse  of  Bojo.  Others  stood 
with  her,  both  veiled  and  Montenegrin,  who  it 
devolved,  had  disclaimed  parentage  to  secure 
entry  to  this  juvenile  paradise  for  some  underfed, 
all-but-naked  Milo  or  Bojana,  and  whose  clandes- 
tine visits  at  the  hole  in  the  gate,  revealed  later  the 
pathetic  deceit,  resulting  in  the  banishment  of  the 
Milo  or  Bojana  in  question. 

Within,  unhampered  by  family  ties,  Bojo,  well- 
fed,  laughing,  forgetful,  was  not  even  interested 
in  Stanka's  new  adornment.  The  Hard  Boiled 
Egg,  shrugging  her  shoulders  at  man's  ingrati- 
tude, turned  her  back  on  the  American  house  of 
delight  and   went   her   way.    Thenceforth,  she 


shunned  Turkey  Town  with  its  memories,  and 
dead  possibilities,  falling  mechanically  into  the 
routine  of  her  days,  with  their  early-morning 
tobacco  sales,  their  pursuits  of  her  American 
friends,  and  their  domestic  trials,  the  nocturnal 
home-comings  of  her  inebriated  family-tie,  and  the 
incessant  roaring  of  the  angry  Murachi. 

In  the  March  weeks  of  weary  downpour  that 
followed  there  came  a  day  of  such  unusual  storm 
that  the  gutters  of  the  city  were  turned  into  rivers, 
and  even  the  venturesome  Americans  kept  within 
doors.    The   Hard   Boiled   Egg,  however,  was 
abroad.    Like  some  water  rat,  she  dove  from  eave 
to  doorway,  and  only  when  a  premature  twilight 
began  to  thicken  the  gloom,  did  she  start  to  beat 
her  way  toward  the  only  home  she  had  ever 
known.    Neither-  the  Hard   Boiled  Egg  nor  a 
bolder  need  have  been  ashamed  to  quail  at  looking 
to  the  Murachi   for  shelter  that  evening.  As 
Stanka  labored  across  the  fields  that  bordered  the 
river,  the  Murachi,  like  some  fierce  beast  that 
devours  its  own,  was  sucking  out  from  the  very 
homes  it  fostered  all  objects  that  lay  in  their 
recesses.  ■  The  Hard  Boiled  Egg.  descending  the 
trail,   felt  suddenly  the  cold  shock  of  waters, 
swiftlv  deepening  at  each  footstep.    Alarmed,  she 
retreated. 

"My  old  man  !"  she  cried. 

Even  as  the  knowledge  struck  her,  the  Murachi 
was  licking  its  savage  lips  over  its  latest  victim, 
the  Rakia-drugged,  now  ever-slumbering  form  of 
Stanka's  old  man. 

That  night  the  Americans  drew  into  their  door 
Undine  herself  in  tatters  and  put  the  water  wraith 
by  the  kitchen  stove  to  dry.    With  morning  and 
the  storm's  cease,  Stanka  rose  heir,  through  the 
treacherv  of  the  Murachi.  to  a  home,  care,  and 
intelligent  kindness.    It  was  notable  that  she  her- 
self was  not  the  first  to  speak  of  her  eligibility  to 
the  orphanage.    Her  one  eye  gleamed  wistfully, 
however,  when  Colonel  Thomas  expressed  Ins 
intention  of  arranging  the  matter  with  the  prefect 
immediately.    There  would  be,   of  course,  the 
mysterious  proceedings  of  a  legal  routine.  Pend- 
ing admission,  the  gamin-ette,  a  marvel  of  docil- 
ity, stayed  close  to  the  personnel  house  all  the  day. 
Xow  thoroughly  dry,  her  garments  had  emerge  1 
from  the  deluge  with  a  new  crispness.    The  hose 
of  cherry  dye  had  become  a  sort  of  gay  second 
cuticle.    Suggestion  of  removal  was  met  by  a 
terrified  look  from  their  possessor.    Her  tobacco 
was  now  a  damn  lump  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack. 
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Necessarily  there  would  be  no  sales  today.  The 
I  lard  Boiled  Egg  spent  the  afternoon  turning  over 
her  wares,  spread  out  on  a  board  in  the  courtyard 
to  dry.  When  evening  came  there  was  received 
disappointing  word  from  the  American  Gospo- 
dine.  The  prefect  had  not  been  able  to  see  him ; 
there  were  local  affairs  of  great  importance. 

"It  is,  what  you  call  'em?  Red  tape,"  reasoned 
the  Hard  Boiled  Egg.  But  in  the  morning,  she, 
Stanka,  would  go  to  the  prefect.  So  might  there 
be  quicker  action.  And  with  her  mind  made  up, 
the  little  vagabond  curled  herself  up  for  another 
night  of  unbelievable  warmth. 

Political  events  are  erratically  sudden  and  fre- 
quent in  the  new  kingdom.  The  Royalist  party, 
working  toward  the  restoration  of  Nicolas,  the 
exiled  monarch,  using  the  storm  to  cover  their 
advance,  had  gathered  six  kilometers  from  the 
city,  and  already  the  noise  of  guns  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Stanka,  picking  her  way  over  the  cobble- 
stoned  courtyard  of  the  prefect,  found  it  filled 
with  soldiers.  She  knew  them  well.  They  were 
her  customers. 

"Sdravo,"  she  called  cheerfully.  Her  greeting 
drew  no  reply.  The  serious  faces  and  low  con- 
versation told  her  that  something  was  brewing. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  pushing  her  way 
amongst  them  with  a  freemasonry  acknowledged 
by  the  roughest  of  them. 

"There  is  fighting-  in  the  hills.  Many  are  gone. 
And  we  are  going,"  said  one. 

"But,  Mala,"  said  another,  "where  is  the  to- 
bacco? Why  come  you  without  it  when  most  it 
is  needed  ?  There  are  those  in  the  hills  who,  when 
the  day's  fighting  is  done,  are  without  their 
cigarette.    That  is  bad,  Mala." 

Alas  for  Stanka.  Once  again  must  she  stay 
her  footstep  at  the  very  portal  of  her  promised 
land.  The  visit  to  the  prefect  to  expedite  her 
entrance  therein  must  be  postponed.  Duty  waved 
her  back.  A  pair  of  cherry  legs  darted  from  the 
courtyard  as  Stanka  went  to  perform  it. 

The  Hard  Boiled  Egg  had  been  absent  a  week. 
Her  failure  to  return  to  the  personnel  house  at 
night  had  not  been  regarded  with  a  great  measure 
of  alarm  by  those  who  knew  her  nomadic  habits. 
But  the  unfamiliar  peace  that  succeeded  in  the 
streets  where  fisticuff  battles  had  so  frequently 
raged,  the  gamins  strutting  unmolested,  these 
were  ominous  signs ;  and  all  the  more  ominous 
was  it  that  for  seven  days  no  American  had  been 


escorted  as  they  strolled  through  the  city.  From 
his  military  matters  the  prefect  had  granted  some 
moments  to  the  American  Colonel,  and  Stanka's 
title  to  home  and  shelter  was  clear.  Yet  she 
came  not.  Curiosity  at  last  increasing  to  concern, 
Colonel  Thomas  made  his  way  to  the  Montenegrin 
barracks  where  she  was  wont  to  sell  her  wares, 
and  there  made  inquiry. 

"She  has  followed  the  troops,  Gospodine,"  said 
an  old  soldier. 

"She  is  out  there  with  fighting  troops?"  The 
Colonel's  voice  was  incredulous. 

"She  has  followed  the  troops,  Gospodine." 

"But  the  danger?" 

"What  will  you?  It  is  her  work.  She  has 
followed  the  troops." 

Colonel  Thomas  was  not  satisfied.  If  Stanka 
had  gone  after  the  troops  with  her  bag  of  tobacco, 
she  should  have  returned  ere  now,  for  now  there 
was  a  home  to  receive  her.  The  Colonel  pon- 
dered, and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more 
anxious  was  he  to  see  what  he  himself  could  see, 
and  to  learn  from  the  outposts  themselves  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Hard  Boiled  Egg.  "Their 
fighting  too,  I  should  like  to  see  that,"  thought  the 
Colonel. 

So  with  the  perfect's  permit  and  a  military 
guard,  Colonel  Thomas  went  forth  in  quest  of  the 
Hard  Boiled  Egg.  In  half  an  hour  the  little 
mountain  horses  were  picking  their  way  along  the 
rocky  hillsides  that  rose  from  an  upper  bend  of 
the  Murachi.  From  one  of  these  a  picket  guard 
challenged  them.  The  guide  gave  the  password, 
then  turned  to  the  American. 

"They  were  thus  far  to  our  city,  Gospodine,"  he 
said,  "but  they  are  many  hills  away  by  now, 
Bogami." 

Colonel  surveyed  the  scene.  The  gray  hillside, 
the  solitary  Montenegrin  statuesquely  mounting 
guard  by  a  rock  above,  the  empty  cartridges, 
miniature  shell  holes  and  trampled  shrubs  that 
told  the  recent  struggle.  More  gray  hillsides,  cut 
deep  in  two  by  the  swift-flowing  Murachi,  from 
beyond  which  could  be  heard  discharging  rifles, 
and  the  rat-tat-tat  of  a  machine  gun.  Fifty  yards 
below  the  half-trail  vultures  were  flying  in  low 
circles.  A  sense  of  desolation  settled  on  the 
American  as  they  took  up  their  march.  They  had 
gone  ten  yards,  when  suddenly  the  Colonel  started. 
On  the  path  ahead  a  familiar  object  drew  him 
from  his  horse.  It  was  a  dingy  sack,  once  white, 
surrendering;  to  the  mountain-side  its  grimy  little 
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contents,  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Hard  Boiled 
Egg.  Below  the  vultures  wheeled.  Twenty 
yards  and  a  cherry  sock  furnished  a  sad  identifi- 
cation. Colonel  Thomas  got  the  story  from  the 
picket  guard. 

Stanka,  the  undaunted,  had  followed  the  troops. 
With  her  tobacco  sack  she  had  made  her  way  to 
the  hillside.  To  cross  this  stretch  of  No  Man's 
Land  the  fearless  little  commissariat  had  dived 
from  rock  to  rock,  making  for  the  Montenegrin 
shelter,  a  rude  barricade  of  stones  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  It  was  a  foolhardy  performance  and 
the  cherry  sock  an  admirable  mark. 

"But,"  cried  the  Colonel,  "do  you  not  bury  your 
dead  ?" 


"There  was  little  time,  Gospodine."  The  sol- 
dier shrugged  his  shoulders.  "And  life  is  cheap 
in  the  Balkans."  Then  seeing  the  horror  on  the 
American's  face,  he  added,  "There  is  the  river. 
Perhaps  ..." 

When  the  three  men  sent  by  Colonel  Thomas  to 
perform  a  last  service  for  the  Hard  Boiled  Egg 
came  to  the  spot,  they  found  her  not.  The  Monte- 
negrin guard  approached  with  explanations. 
"The  river,"  he  said,  pointing  down  into  the  chasm 
a  thousand  feet  below.    "I  did  it  last  night." 

So,  Stanka  had  gone  to  her  own.  The  Murachi 
had  reclaimed  its  kind,  and  ruthless,  indifferent, 
cruel,  sweeping  all  things  before  its  yellow  tide, 
continued  to  tear  its  way  unheeding  to  the  vallev. 


Pastorale 

Anonymous 

I  remember  how  the  little  breeze 
Stirred  as  the  sun  went  down. 
And  all  the  sheep 
Were  driven  bleating  home. 

Dusk  came  soft  through  the  willows 
By  the  winding  stream, 
Over  the  fields  of  closed  poppies 
Where  ever  the  cold  dew  fell. 

Through  all  the  night,  too  beautiful  for  grief, 
I  heard  the  slow  wind  speak 
Calm  words  of  comfort  unto  one 
Who  wept  in  silence. 


Katie  Would  A-Seekiti'  Go 


By  Ida  M.  Lima 


"Dey's  a  white  robed  angel  in  de  heaben,  ah  know, 
Dey's  a  white  robed  angel  in  de  heaben,  ah  know, 
An'  ah  don't  want  it  leabin'  me  behin'. 

Halleluliah,  chariot's  a  comin', 
Halleluliah,  chariot's  a  comin', 
O-oh,  HALLELULIAH,  chariot's  a  comin", 
An'  ah  don't  want  it  leabin'  me  behin'." 

The  full,  slightly  husky  voice,  with  the  wailing 
accent  that  only  a  negro  can  put  on  a  negro 
melody,  rose  to  a  shrill  crescendo.  The  song  was 
accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  dishes. 

"Dey's  a  milk  an'  a  honey  in  de  heaben,  ah  know, 
Dey's  a  milk  an'  a  honey  in  de  heaben,  ah  know, 
An'  ah  don't  want  it  leabin'  me  behin'. 

O-o-oh,  HALLELULIAH,  chariot's  a  comin' — " 

The  wail  broke  off  suddenly,  and  the  rattle  of 
dishes  stopped.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence 
in  the  little  kitchen,  as  the  buxom,  middle-aged 
cook  of  the  Career  menage  rested  her  hands  on 
the  side  of  her  dish-pan,  and  gazed  off  into  space 
in  silent  ecstacy. 

Across  the  hall,  in  the  living-room,  Mrs.  Carver 
laid  down  her  embroidery  and  Mr.  Carver  his 
newspaper  and  both  listened  apprehensively. 
Mrs.  Carver  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  just  9 :30. 

"1  had  been  wondering,"  she  murmured,  "why 
Katie  was  so  late  in  starting  the  dinner  dishes  to- 
night. She  must  have  gone  down  to  the  church 
aga:n  for  early  service.  Bobs,  I'm  worried. 
There  is  another  evangelist  down  there  now,  and 
Katie  has  been  going  to  every  service,  and  coming 
hack  simply  exhausted.  You  know  Katie !  S-sh. 
Listen  !  If  she  begins  on  'I'll  praise  Him  over  the 
hanks  of  the  Jordan."  I'll  have  to  go  out  to  her." 

The  rattle  of  dishes  began  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
stopped,  and  after  a  moment,  the  strains  of  a 
quavering  minor  melody  floated  across  the  hall  to 
the  anxious  ears  of  the  young  couple  listening 
there.  The  song  was  begun  in  a  low,  crooning 
tone  which  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher  until 
a  wailing  crescendo  was  again  reached. 

"He  took  me  away  from  ma  weepin'  an'  poutin' 
An'  set  me  to  leapin'  an'  jumpin'  an'  shoutin' 
Glory  to  God.    O-oh,  glory  to  God. 

Ah'U  praise  Him  ober  de  banks  ob  de  Jordan 
For  ever'n  ever'n  ever'n  ever. 
Glory  to  God.    GLORY  TO  GOD." 


Mrs.  Carver  arose  with  a  sigh  and  started  for 
the  kitchen. 

"My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Carver,  "do  you 
think  you  should  try  to  interfere  with  Katie  when 
she  is  in  one  of  her  religious  fevers?  Why  not 
let  her  alone?  She  will  come  out  of  it  all  right. 
Just  let  her  strictly  alone." 

"Let  her  alone!"  echoed  Mrs.  Carver  indig- 
nantly. "Let  her  alone,  and  lose  the  best  cook  in 
the  city !  You  know  very  well  that  when  Katie 
sings  those  two  songs  together  like  that,  that  she 
has  been  to  some  evangelistic  meeting,  and  she  is 
apt  to  do  anything  or  go  anywhere.  It  will  just 
depend  on  her  interpretation  of  the  sermon.  I 
haven't  known  Katie  all  my  life  without  realizing 
what  she  is  capable  of  doing  after  some  religious 
experience.  Why,  it  isn't  a  year  yet  since  you 
heard  her  yourself  singing  that  'Forever  'n  ever 
'n  ever'  line  for  ten  minutes  straight,  and  you 
know  the  next  day  she  shut  herself  in  her  room 
and  wouldn't  eat  or  speak  to  anyone  for  three 
days.  And  I  had  to  do  all  the  work.  And  that 
is  nothing-,  absolutely  nothing,  to  what  she  has 
clone.  And  you  say  let  her  alone.  But,  of  course, 
dear,"  Mrs.  Carver's  tone  brightened,  "if  you 
want  to  go  out  and  talk  with  her  " 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  Mr.  Carver  broke  in  hurriedly, 
"no,  no.  Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all.  You 
undoubtedly  are  the  one  to  do  it.  You  know 
Katie.  You  can  handle  her.  I  only  meant  to 
suggest  " 

But  Mrs.  Carver  had  already  started  over 
toward  the  little  kitchen.  One  glance  at  Katie  suf- 
ficed to  tell  her  that  her  worst  fears  were  warranted, 
and  her  suspicions  more  than  correct.  Some- 
thing unusual  was  surely  in  the  air.  Katie  wore 
the  garnet  dress  that  Mrs.  Carver  had  given  her  a 
few  months  before  and  which  she  only  donned  for 
special  church  services.  But  it  was  not  the  dress 
that  Mrs.  Carver  was  especially  interested  in  ;  her 
chief  attention  was  centered  on  the  white  cloth 
bound  about  her  dusky  cook's  forehead. 

"Katie."  she  called,  trying  to  make  herself 
heard  over  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  the  wailing  of 
the  singer,  "what  on  earth  have  you  on  your 
head  ?" 

Katie  was  just  finishing  the  fifth  verse  of  "I'll 
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praise  Him  over  the  banks  of  the  Jordan."  She 
turned  from  the  sink,  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes 
and  a  look  of  rapt  joy  on  her  shining  black  face. 

"Oh,  Miss  Alice.  dat*s  ma  sign  o'  the  seeker. 
Ah'm  goin'  a-seekin'.  Ah'm  goin'  a-seekin'  after 
the  true  religion.  Oh,  Miss  Alice,  ah  seen  the 
true  light  tonight.  Ah  seen  it,  an'  ma  sins  have 
all  been  washed  away.  Brother  Johnson,  he's  the 
'vangelist.  Miss  Alice;  he  says  all  ah  got  to  do 
now  is  to  go  a-seekin'  to  find  ma  new  self.  He 
says  ah  done  been  born  again,  but  all's  got  to  find 
ma  new  soul.  There  was  ten  of  us  seen  the  light 
tonight,  Miss  Alice,  and  brother  Johnson  says  we 
all  got  to  go  a-seekin'.  He  says  John  the  Baptist 
went  a  seekin'  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  Bible 
says  nobody  can  be  saved  unless  they  do  like  him." 

"But,  Katie,  this  isn't  in  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist:  and  where  are  you  going  to  find  your 
wilderness  ?" 

Katie  looked  at  her  beloved  mistress  with  a  deep 
pity  for  her  lack  of  comprehension  of  life's  most 
burning  truths. 

"Brother  Johnson,  he  says  (lis  yere  whole 
world's  a  wilderness — a  wilderness  o'  sin.  and  that 
we-all  what's  seen  the  light  must  wander  till 
sudden,  like  a  flash  o'  glory,  we  feel  the  blessed 
conscientiousness  that  our  new  souls  is  in  us.  an 
we's  all  made  new." 

Katie's  voice  had  taken  on  an  oratorical  quality, 
evidently  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  re- 
cently-heard Brother  Johnson.  The  picture  came 
to  Mrs.  Carver  of  the  Zion  Baptist  Church, 
crowded  to  the  doors  with  eager  listeners,  of  the 
dusky  evangelist  propounding  theories  gaine  1 
from  Heaven  knows  where,  but  delivered  with  a 
sincerity,  an  intensity,  and  a  personal  belief  that 
carried  conviction  to  every  emotional  listener. 
Mrs.  Carver  had  seen  many  of  these  colored  eva  n- 
gelical meetings,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  she 
what  they  might  do  to  her  priceless  cook. 

"When  are  you  starting,  Katie,  and  who  are 
you  going  with  ?" 

"We's  gwine  start  right  off  this  very  night. 
Miss  Alice.  Dis-yere  was  the  las'  night  o'  the 
meetin's.  Ah  done  come  home  to  git  ma  things 
'n  ah  jest  couldn't  go  an'  leave  ma  kitchen  dirty, 
but  ah'm  goin'  right  back.  Brother  Johnson,  he's 
o-wine  lead  us  his  own  self.  He  done  tell  us  to 
bring  all  the  money  we  had  or  could  find,  and  any 
silver  or  jools  we  could  carry  easy.  1  le  says  we  s 
gwine  put  everythin'  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord." 


"He  told  you  to  bring  all  your  money  with 
you  ?" 

"Yes'm,  he  says  to  bring  all  our  money  and 
jools.  Ah  ain't  got  no  jools,  but  ah  got  ma 
savin's,  and  ah's  gwine  lay  'em  on  the  altar  o'  the 
Lord,  like  he  says." 

"But,  Katie,"  Mrs.  Carver's  tone  was  growing 
more  and  more  excited,  "you're  never  going  to 
give  " 

"Brother  Johnson,  he  says  we's  all  got  to  cast 
our  bread  on  the  waters,  like  the  widder  did  her 
mite,  and  it'll  all  be  returned  to  us  a  hunderd- 
fold." 

Mrs.  Carver  stood  helpless  before  the  trustful 
confidence  of  Katie.  The  white  bandage  coupled 
with  the  exalted  expression  quite  daunted  her. 
And  now,  the  recently  converted  cook  was  casting 
an  anxious  eye  on  the  clock,  and  turning  to  hurry 
through  her  work.  In  a  few  moments  she  would 
be  finished  and  would  go.  Little  Mrs.  Carver  saw 
cooking,  sweeping  and  dishes  before  her  for  many 
days  to  come,  while  Katie — poor  Katie — would  be 
off  somewhere  "seeking."  And  the  Literary  Club 
tea  on  Thursday  with  no  little  spice  cakes  that 
only  Katie  knew  how  to  bake;  and  the  many 
tilings  planned  for  this  special  week  
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Airs.  Carver  felt  the  need  of  masculine  advice 
and  counsel.  She  hurried  out,  humping  into  her 
husband,  who  had  been  shamelessly  eavesdropping 
from  the  hall.  Like  conspirators,  they  slipped 
into  the  living-room  and  closed  the  door. 

"Did  you  hear  all  she  said?" 

"I  did,"  averred  Carver,  "and  it  sure  sounded 
funny  to  me.    It  may  be  all  right,  but  " 

"All  right?"  Fear  of  losing  her  peerless  cook 
lent  substantiality  to  Mrs.  Carver's  suspicions. 
"Of  course  it  isn't  all  right,  stupid.  What  could 
possibly  be  all  right  about  a  strange  evangelist 
taking  his  flock  off  goodness  knows  where  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  impressing  it  on  them  to 
bring  all  their  money  with  them?  He  has  them 
hypnotized.  And  you  know  Katie  has  saved  up 
quite  a  bit.  She  keeps  her  money  in  her  room, 
and  she'll  take  it  with  her  and  lose  it.  And  she 
may  be  gone  a  week  or  a  month  or  more.  She 
might — oh,  Bobs,  she  might  never  come  back." 

"Well,  now  let's  see,"  with  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  Carver  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
whistling  softly  through  his  teeth.  He  was  a 
comparatively  young  man  whose  college  days  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  were  not  too  far  in  the 
past  for  him  to  have  lost  his  adventurous  spirit. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Snooks,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'll 
trail  down  there  to  that  church  myself  and  see  if 
I  can't  do  some  'seeking'  on  my  own  account. 
'Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  you  know.  But — "  he 
hesitated,  "I  suppose  we  really  ought  to  notify  the 
police.  Suppose  I  rush  along  now  and  you  call 
the  police  station  and  tell  them  to  send  a  man 
down  after  me.  If  we're  wrong,  it  won't  do  any 
harm,  and  if  we're  right,  a  policeman  will  come  in 
handy."  He  started  for  the  hall  to  get  his  hat 
and  coat.  "By-by.  And  keep  Katie  here  as  long 
as  you  can.    I'll  be  back  soon." 

The  Zion  Baptist  Church  was  ablaze  with  lights 
when  he  arrived.  Outside,  little  groups  of 
colored  brethren  and  sisters  were  gathered  still 
excitedly  discussing  the  sermon  and  the  service. 
Carver  strode  past  them  and  entered  the  church. 
He  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  after  he  met  the  evangelist.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  he  might  be  able  by  some  sort  of  bluff 
to  scare  the  man  into  revealing  himself,  if  he  were 
dishonest.  And  if  he  seemed  sincere  and  honest, 
Carver  thought  he  might  be  able  to  bribe  him 
into  persuading  Katie  to  relinquish  her  "seeking" 
intentions. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  church  and 


looked  about  him.  He  was  quite  enjoying  him- 
self. The  idea  of  playing  the  part  of  a  detective 
stalking  the  wily  criminal  to  his  lair  pleased  him 
mightily.  Penitent  sinners  were  kneeling  before 
the  wooden  benches  praying  loudly  for  forgive- 
ness and  complete  salvation.  These  must  be  the 
ones  who  were  "under  conviction."  Toward  the 
front  of  the  church,  talking  to  a  small  group  of 
intent  listeners,  was  a  tall  individual  dressed  in  a 
long,  black  frock  coat  and  a  cleric's  collar. 
Lanky,  lean,  of  extremely  black  hue,  with  hair 
worn  long-  on  a  round,  bullet-like  head,  the  man 
looked  as  though  he  might  be  anything  from  an 
honest  chauffeur  to  a  desperate  gun-man.  Carver 
spied  him  instantly  and  walked  up  to  him. 

"Am  I  addressing  Mr.  Johnson,  the  evangel- 
ist?" he  asked. 

The  dusky  ecclesiast  turned  to  him.  "You 
are."  he  said  in  a  smooth,  extremely  suave  voice. 

"I  wonder  if  I  might  speak  to  you  a  moment 
out  here  in  the  hall  ?" 

The  evangelist  looked  at  him  in  obvious  sur- 
prise. "May  ah  ask  whom  it  is  what  ah'm 
addressin'  ?"  he  asked. 

"I'll  explain  that,"  said  Carver,  "but  perhaps 
better  not  here." 

The  evangelist  bowed  his  head  in  dignified 
acquiescence,  and,  excusing  himself  elaborately  to 
the  little  group  with  whom  he  had  been  talking, 
he  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle  with  Carver  to 
the  small  empty  hallway  beyond  the  inner  door. 
There  he  faced  his  visitor. 

Carver  looked  at  the  keen,  intelligent,  crafty 
face  of  the  man  of  color  before  him,  and  he  had  a 
sudden  "hunch."  College  days  had  left  him  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  his  "hunches"  when  aided 
by  a  strong  bluff  brought  surprising  results. 

Now,  he  dropped  his  hand  heavily  on  the 
reverend  shoulder  and  spoke  authoritatively. 

"I'm  from  the  police  department,"  he  said,  "and 
we're  rather  interested  in  you." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  man  neither 
cringed  nor  looked  guilty. 

"Interested  in  me?"  he  said.  "Guess  you  got 
the  wrong  man." 

If  he  had  been  a  trifle  less  self-assured;  if  he 
had  exhibited  any  natural  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, the  amateur  detective  would  have  apologized 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  ebony  shepherd  was 
almost  too  self-contained. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Carver,  continuing  on  his 
"hunch,"  "I  haven't  got  the  wrong  man,  I  don't 
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think.  I've  seen  you  once  before  in — "  Carver 
made  a  wild  stab, — "in  Baltimore." 

If  there  is  one  place  in  the  world  that  every 
crooked  darky  heads  for  sooner  or  later,  it  is 
Baltimore. 

"Baltimo"?  Ah'm  sorry,  but  ah  ain't  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  that  notable  city  as  yet," 
answered  the  other  calmly.  "You  made  a  mis- 
take, suh,  shore  'nuff.  Who  is  it  you  think  ah 
am?  P'raps  ah  can  help  you  find  him.  Ah'd  be 
mos'  pleased  to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  you, 
ah  assure  you."  His  voice  expressed  polite  in- 
terest and  courtesy,  nothing  else.  As  he  spoke, 
he  twitched  his  shoulder,  pulling  away  from 
Carver's  hold. 

Carver  looked  at  him  steadily.  The  conviction 
he  had  had  was  now  a  certainty.  An  air  of  fur- 
tiveness,  of  insincerity,  a  smooth  voice  and  a 
shifting  eye,  all  combined  to  convince  him  that 
perfect  honesty  was  not  present  here. 

"Well,  anyway,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you'd  better 
come  down  to  the  station  with  me  and  explain 
several  things.  Among  them,  why  you  think  you 
are  the  altar  of  the  Lord." 

The  man  looked  at  him,  questioningly. 
"You  tell  your  converts.  I  believe,  to  bring  all 
their  money  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  That 
means  you.  doesn't  it?" 

The  Evangelist  started  to  go  back. 
"Ah've  told  you,"  he  said,  "you've  made  a  error. 
You've  got  me  mixed  up  with  somebody  else. 
They's  no  hard  feelin's,  but  if  they's  nothin'  mo' 
ah  can  do  for  you,  will  you  pahdon  me  fo'  leavin'? 
Ah'm  ve'y  busy." 

Carver  put  his  hand  on  the  evangelist's  shoulder 
again,  but  the  man  quickly  shook  off  his  touch. 
Again  Carver  grasped  him,  this  time  more  firmly. 

"Here,  hold  on,"  he  said.  "Not  so  fast.  You 
don't  get  away  like  this."  Then,  putting  as  much 
sincerity  and  force  into  his  words  as  he  could  he 
threatened,  "I've  got  the  goods  on  you." 

Johnson  turned  and  stared  at  him,  a  certain 
change  of  expression  creeping  over  his  face.  It 
was  very  quiet  there  in  the  little  church  hallway, 
as  the  two  stood  gazing  at  each  other.  ' 

At  this  moment,  heavy  steps  sounded  outside, 
the  outer  door  opened,  and  two  policemen  hurried 
in.  Carver  looked  up  in  surprise.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  directions  he  had  given  his  wife  just 
before  he  left,  to  telephone  to  the  police.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  the  man  he  was  holding  give  a  quick 
jerk.    The  sight  of  the  policemen  together  with 


Carver's  last  confident  assertion  had  been  too 
much  for  the  assurance  of  the  evangelist.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  law  was  apparently  falling  upon 
him  again,  and  he  was  getting  out  from  under 
with  no  loss  of  time.  Into  the  church  he  fled  pre- 
cipitously. This  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  fled  in  this  undignified  manner.  Down  the 
center  aisle  he  dashed,  his  frock  coat  standing  out 
behind  him.  After  him  down  the  center  aisle  fled 
Carver  in  swift  pursuit.  And  down  the  center 
aisle,  only  a  few  paces  behind,  came  the  two  police- 
men, not  realizing  exactly  what  was  happening, 
but  dimly  feeling  that  pursuit  was  in  order.  The 
praying  penitents  rose  to  their  feet  in  wide-eyed 
amazement.  Up  the  steps  to  the  altar  and  around 
the  pulpit  went  the  evangelist,  and  close  behind 
him  came  Carver  and  the  two  policemen.  Then 
down  the  steps  on  the  other  side  and  up  the  side 
aisle  rushed  the  erstwhile  dispenser  of  salvation, 
still  quite  a  few  paces  in  the  lead.  Carver  had 
been  on  the  track  team  at  college,  but  the  man  in 
front  of  him  had  the  added  impetus  of  fear. 

Just  as  the  evangelist  had  nearly  reached  the 
door,  and  when  it  seemed  that  he  might  yet  escape 
into  the  street,  a  stout  old  darky  waddled  out  into 
the  aisle  to  see  just  what  was  happening.  John- 
son hit  her  with  a  bang,  and  in  a  moment  on  the 
floor  was  a  pile  that  resembled  an  interesting  part 
of  a  football  scrimmage.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  was  a  shrieking,  half-smothered  old  mammy, 
calling  on  the  Lord  and  all  His  Heavenly  Host 
for  help ;  next  came  the  evangelist,  also  calling, 
but  not  on  exactly  the  same  source  of  aid  ;  squarely 
on  top  of  him,  with  one  hand  fixed  firmly  in  some- 
one's hair,  came  Carver ;  and  on  the  very  top 
were  piled  the  two  policemen. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Carver  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  singing  coming  up  from  the 
kitchen  below.  She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Katie  was  passing  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room.  The  white 
bandage  had  disappeared,  and  her  face  wore  its 
accustomed  look  of  serene  good  nature  and  con- 
tentment. She  was  singing,  and  Mrs.  Carver 
listened  anxiously. 

"Oh,  de  ham-bone  am  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 
Dat  bacon  am  good,  good,  good, 
Dat  'possum  meat  am  very,  very,  fine. 
But  gib  me.  yes,  gib  me,  oh,  how  ah  wish  yo'  would, 
Dat  watermillion  smilin'  on  de  vine." 

"All's  well,"  murmured  Mrs.  Carver  con- 
tentedly. 
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Howard  Pease 


"The  Days  of  a  Man" 


There  are  few  men  who  achieve  signal  success 
in  several  different  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
The  life  story  of  one,  who  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration has  marched  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
leaders  in  three  great  movements  must  challenge 
the  interest  of  anyone.  And  when  one  knows 
that  running  through  the  whole  story  is  the 
cheerful  philosophy  and  quiet  humor  of  David 
Starr  Jordan  the  impulse  to  read  "The  Days  of 
a  Alan"  will  be  irresistible.  Dr.  Jordan's  story 
of  his  work  as  a  scientist  and  naturalist  will 
possess  a  particular  charm  even  to  the  general 
reader,  because  he  has  carried  into  his  scientific 
work  a  philosophy  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  "unfathomable  universe."  These 
two  volumes  will  contain  a  history  of  Stanford 
Universi'y  and  of  i  s  ever  widening  circle  of  in- 


fluence, by  one  who  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
every  Stanford  generation.  But  to  many  of  us 
that  part  of  Dr.  Jordan's  story  will  most  strongly 
appeal  which  deals  with  his  labors  as  a  "Minor 
Prophet  of  Democracy."  He  carried  into  the 
field  of  political  thought  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  in  evolutionary  science  and  preached  the 
imperative  need  of  disarmament  and  international 
concord  and  the  folly  of  nationalism.  This  was 
no  new  gospel,  but  it  took  a  man  to  champion  it 
in  the  heart  of  militaristic  Europe,  and  to  adhere 
to  it  at  home  when  friends  scoffed  and  misun- 
derstood. If  for  no  other  reason,  on  the  strength 
of  his  championship  during  the  war  of  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  sane  peace,  Dr.  Jordan  may  well  en- 
title the  s'ory  of  his  life,  "The  Days  of  a  Man." 

E.  D.  L. 


The  English  Depart 

By  the  cour  esy  of  the  English  department  and 
the  authors,  we  are  publishing  in  this  issue  the 
prize-winning  poems  of  the  recent  contest. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Short  Story  Contest  of 
he  Cardinal,  the  stimulating  effect  of  prize 
competitions  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
Forty-one  poems  were  submitted. 

the  judges  of  the  contest  were  Professor 
William  H.  Carruth  of  the  English  department ; 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Field,  Editor  of  "Sunset";  Mr. 


lent  Poetry  Contest 

Frank  E.  Hill,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  "Globe"  and  "The  Measure." 

The  fifty-dollar  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Katherine  Beswick,  for  the  sonnet  entitled,  "The 
Incense  Burner." 

Harold  Davis  was  awarded  first  honorable 
mention  for  the  poem,  "Dying  Oak." 

The  second  honorable  mention  was  awarded 
Miss  Mary  Wildman.  for  the  sonnet  entitled, 
"Noblesse  Oblige." 


What  Happened  to  Me  at  Stanford 

By  a  Moron 


I  am  a  moron.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  have 
no  intelligence,  but  only  that  my  intelligence  is 
below  normal.  Although  I  have  no  capacity 
whatsoever  for  original  thought,  I  can  do  some 
things  that  a  normal  man  cannot  accomplish.  I 
can  retain  anything,  important  or  unimportant,  in 
my  memory.  I  remember  that  my  parents  used 
to  be  very  proud  of  this  quality  in  me.  They 
would  sometimes  gives  me  a  list  of  nonsense 
words  to  memorize  and  repeat  before  company. 
They  always  said  my  performances  were  astound- 
ing. Then  too.  I  can  believe  anything.  I  never 
question  what  other  people  say,  and  I  always  do 
what  I  am  told.  My  mother  used  to  remark  that 
I  was  exceptionally  obedient.  She  did  not  find 
out  the  reason  for  this  until  she  had  my  intelli- 
gence tested.  She  still  loves  me,  in  spite  of  my 
failing,  and  wants  to  do  well  by  me.  But  I  think 
that  she  is  very  sorry  that  I  am  a  moron,  and 
wants  to  conceal  the  fact.  That  is  why  she  sent 
me  to  Stanford. 

My  mother  saw  to  it  that  I  would  be  well  taken 
care  of  at  Stanford.  She  put  me  in  charge  of  a 
guardian  who  knew  the  ropes,  and  who  said  that 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  put  me  through  college. 
He  said  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  remember 
things  and  do  what  I  was  told.  I  remember  how 
delighted  my  mother  was  when  she  heard  that, 
because,  as  she  said,  it  was  precisely  in  those  two 
respects  that  I  excelled.  I  discovered  something 
more  when  I  came  here  that  made  my  work  even 
easier.  I  discovered  that  a  Freshman  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  a  mind  at  all,  and  that  most  of  his 
time  is  allotted  to  building  bonfires  and  other 
forms  of  manual  labor  in  which  a  moron  is  placed 
at  no  disadvantage.  All  through  my  Freshman 
year  I  simply  did  as  I  was  told,  and  found  that  I 
got  on  very  well  indeed. 

You  may  think  that  my  studies  would  have 
caused  me  difficulty,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
This  was  due  to  the  care  exercised  by  my  guard- 
ian, who  selected  my  courses  with  great  discrim- 
ination. He  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  rumors 
as  to  whether  a  course  was  reputed  to  be  easy,  but 
would  always  determine  whether  a  full  syllabus 
was  issued.  He  would  never  allow  me  to  register 
in  a  course  that  did  not  provide  one.    He  often 


said  that  a  professor  who  issued  a  full  outline  of 
his  course  committed  himself.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  he  meant  by  that.  But  he  always  made 
me  memorize  the  syllabus,  and  I  always  did  it  to 
perfection. 

I  attained  such  proficiency  in  memorizing  my 
syllabus  that  it  became  possible  for  me,  before  the 
end  of  my  sophomore  year,  to  take  a  sheet,  and 
with  very  slight  preparation,  repeat  almost  ver- 
batim what  the  professor  had  said  in  his  lectures. 
Such  performances  always  delighted  my  guardian 
immensely.  My  professors  were  also  pleased. 
Every  now  and  then,  when  I  quoted  them  with 
particular  accuracy,  they  would  write  "very  good" 
or  "exceptionally  clear"  on  my  examination 
papers.  One  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me 
that  I  was  the  best  pupil  he  had  ever  had,  and  that 
he  expected  great  things  of  me.  Though  I  never 
did  anything  exceptionally  well,  still  I  never  did 
anything  wrong  and  therefore  I  always  got  good 
marks. 

Not  only  in  my  studies,  but  also  in  my  social 
relations  I  was  taught  to  conceal  my  deficiencies. 
My  guardian  advised  me  in  regard  to  queening, 
exercising  the  same  care  he  used  in  the  direction 
of  my  academic  work.  He  taught  me  three 
"lines"  and  twelve  remarks.  The  "lines"  were 
comprehensive  series  of  remarks,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  delivered  consecutively.  The  remarks 
were  things  I  was  taught  to  say  which  were 
applicable  to  any  situation.  He  said  I  would 
never  be  discovered,  because  even  the  intelligent 
people  did  the  same  thing.  He  said  he  would 
take  care,  however,  that  I  should  not  have  to 
queen  anyone  very  much  my  superior  in  intellect. 
I  never  had  any  lack  of  dates. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  all  those 
activities  that  are  termed  collegiate.  My  guard- 
ian encouraged  me  in  this,  and  ray  mother  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  hearing  of  my  accomplishments. 
I  felt  that  at  games  and  rallies  I  acted  so  like  my 
fellows  that  no  one  could  have  singled  me  out 
from  the  rest,  nor  guessed  that  I  was  a  moron. 
My  guardian  even  told  me  that  I  excelled  the 
others  in  organized  cheering,  but  doubtless  this 
was  not  so  much  due  to  my  excellence,  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  collegiate  system  of  cheering  is 
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peculiarly  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  such  as  I. 
As  time  went  on  it  was  amazing  to  see  how 
many  people  were  friendly  to  me.  Some  of  them 
came  to  me  and  told  me  I  ought  to  go  into 
politics.  So  I  ran  for  class  president.  Every- 
body said  I  would  be  a  success  because  I  always 
would  do  what  I  was  told. 

Then  something  strange  happened.  One  time 
before  the  election  a  group  of  my  friends  came 
into  my  room.  Their  faces  were  grave,  and  they 
talked  with  hesitation.    I  was  afraid  that  they 


had  found  out  that  I  was  a  moron,  and  had  come 
to  ask  me  to  retire  from  the  contest.  But  instead, 
they  told  me  that  I  had  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  They  said  that  they  were  afraid  that  this 
would  count  too  heavily  against  me,  and  that  1 
had  better  withdraw.    I  did  as  they  told  me. 

The  other  students  pretend  to  look  down  on 
me  because  1  am  a  Phi  Beta,  but  I  know  that  they 
are  really  jealous  because  they  are  not  like  me. 

My  mother  was  so  delighted  when  she  heard  of 
the  distinction  1  had  gained  that  she  wept  with  joy. 


Three  Poems  in  Prose 

i 

THE  LYRE 

It  was  a  dark  tower,  high  and  slender  and  proud.  Upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  parapet  a  fountain  played,  and  the  water  fell 
upon  the  dark  stones.  I  saw  that  the  fountain  ran  with  blood 
and  tears,  and  that  the  drippings  of  it  wet  the  falcade,  drenching 
a  golden  lyre  suspended  below  the  keystone.  I  looked  again  and 
saw  these  words  written  in  luminous  letters  above  the  lyre  of 
gold : 

/  am  that  which  rose  from  the  depths, 
Singing  only  in  blood  and  tears. 

I  went  away  silently,  and  threw  my  pretty  rhymes  in  the  fire. 

II 

THE  WALLS  OF  MEMORY 

There  was  a  house,  and  it  had  a  room  called  Memory.  The 
walls  of  it  were  white  as  ivory.  It  was  overflowing  with  very 
many  glass  vessels  and  a  multitude  of  many-colored  tubes  twisted 
in  fantastic  curves.  Some  of  the  misshapen  vessels  held  liquids  of 
amber,  or  lucent  violet,  or  phosphorescent  green,  or  lapis  blue 
and  porphyry  and  hyacinth.  For  a  few  hours  each  day  a  great 
golden  finger  of  sun  darted  in  the  window  of  the  room,  and  the 
shadows  of  reflected  colors  shimmered  and  danced  and  illuminated 
the  room  with  a  flashing  blaze  of  warm  lights, — so  warm  that  even 
the  ivory  of  the  walls  was  ruddy  with  a  faint  blush  like  the  flesh 
of  the  rose,  and  veined  with  violet  and  tinged  with  turquoise  like 
the  limbs  of  a  magnificent  woman. 

Ill 

IMAGINATION 

A  wind  blew  across  the  fields  which  I  had  always  called 
"Imagination."  But  the  men  to  windward  in  the  valley  smelt 
carrion,  and  saw  black  and  shapeless  birds  hovering.  .  . 

— Harold  Davis. 
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The  Incense  Burner 

By  Katherine  Beswick 
(Prise-winning  poem ) 

Two  fragile  ribbons,  white  and  ghostly,  rise 
From  Hamur's  earthen  pot,  and  curl  away 
Upon  the  perfumed  air ;  but  who  shall  say 

What  fantasies  they  wake  before  his  eyes. 

Is  there  a  dream,  perchance,  of  Eastern  skies ; 
Of  garden  courts  where  lazy  fountains  play ; 
Of  tow'ring  minarets  where  muezzins  pray 

To  Allah,  as  the  daylight,  languid,  dies? 

Half  dreaming,  half  rememb'ring,  does  he  see 
Two  lovers  breathe  their  passion  in  one  breath, 
And  parting,  sadly,  in  the  starry  night, 

Give  Allah  praise  that  such  a  love  can  be? 

Two  lovers'  souls,  perhaps,  are  these,  in  death — 
Two  fragile  ribbons,  rising  ghostly  white. 


Dying  Oak 

By  Harold  Davis 
(Second  award) 

I  am  that  stricken  tree 

Lifting  bone-white,  withered  arms 

Imploring  lightning : 

One  more  taste  of  God  electric 

In  his  lightnings — 

Smite  me 
Utterly ! 


Noblesse  Oblige 

By  Mary  Wildman 
(  Third  award  ) 

1  am  the  daughter  of  forgotten  kings : 
The  blood  that  pulses  in  my  throat  today 
Leaped  once  before  Jerusalem's  gates  ;  the  grey 

Dawn  of  old  empires  saw  its  hidden  springs. 

1  am  the  heiress  of  the  centuries; 

The  roble  deeds,  the  truths  for  which  men  died. 
Power  and  liberty,  an  ancient  pride, 

These  are  the  dead  past's  royal  legacies. 

Noblesse  oblige!    1  hear  their  challenge  cry, 
(  )ut  of  the  cold  oblivion  of  the  tomb. 
All  that  1  am  is  but  a  sacred  trust 
For  others  ;  if  this  high  tradition  die, 

My  pride  shall  be  the  measure  of  my  doom. 
Let  me  live  nobly  then,  since  live  I  must ! 
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Till  Gabriel  Blows 


By  Tom  Kleckner 


Old  Bolty,  owner,  manager,  floorwalker,  and 
head  bookkeeper  of  the  Essex  Hardware  Store, 
rubbed  all  three  of  his  chins  and  said  "Damn.'* 

No;  I  am  not  going  to  give  yon  a  local  color 
sketch,  sir.  A  tale  of  a  battle,  sir,  of  battle.  Do 
yon  think  that  Essex,  quiet  and  docile  among  the 
fields,  is  not  the  scene  of  myriads  of  struggles? 
Struggles  of  brawn,  brains,  hearts  ;  for  life,  gold, 
and  love.  Essex  has  these,  sir.  Sometimes  yes 
and  sometimes  no.  Now, — no.  lint  the  world 
loves  a  battle,  and  I  choose  to  please  the  world  ; 
and  yet  I  would  tell  you  of  Essex,  model  of  peace 
and  quietude.  There  are  living  creatures  in 
Essex,  sir,  and  when  there  are  such,  there  are 
battles.    So  I  shall  tell  of  Essex. 

Two  plus  2  is  4,  sir;  and  3  is  7  ;  is  it  not  so? 
But  they  added  6  for  Old  Bolty,  as  he  wilted  his 
collar,  smudged  ink  on  his  forefinger,  strew  pipe 
ashes  on  the  floor,  rubbed  his  three  chins,  and 
said  Damn.  And  a  fly  buzzed  about  under  the 
window  shade  seeking  his  freedom,  the  trash  fire 
outside  smelled  of  feathers,  and  a  phonograph 
somewhere  played  'AVabash  Blues,"  and  2  plus  2 
plus  3  totaled  8.  Figures  are  irritating,  do  you 
not  think  so,  sir  ? 

Enter  Sammy  into  Old  Bolty 's  sanctum. 

"Mister  Simons,  do  you  know  where  is  the 
store  screw-driver?" 

Two  and  2 — they  equaled  5.  "No." 

"Can  I  get  a  screw-driver  out  of  stock?" 

And  plus  3—  "No." 

"I  ought  to  have  a  screw-driver — " 

Plus  3—  "Shut  up." 

"Well,  if  I  don't  get  a  screw-driver,  how  am  I 
going  to  mend  that  busted  jumpin'  jack?" 

Old  Bolty  dropped  ink,  palms,  and  chins,  and 
lost  his  pen,  place,  and  temper. 

"Sammy,  you  clear  the  hell  outta  here." 

"But  that  busted  jumpin'  jack — " 

"Say — " 

Sammy  cleared  the  hell  out. 

A  battle  was  on  in  Essex,  sir.    A  battle  of  wills. 

When  Sammy's  eyes  bulged,  they  looked  like  a 
cricket's,  or  like  a  newly  hatched  blackbird's  at 
feeding  time,  or  like  black  marbles  some  boy  had 
left  on  a  marble-top  table.  And  he  bad  adolescent 
fuzz  on  lip  and  chin,  which,  someway,  you'd  never 


notice,  sir,  unless  he  was  pale,  as  he  was  when  his 
eyes  bulged.  Sammy's  eyes  bulged  now.  They 
had  a  habit  of  so  doing  when  Old  Bolty  was  un- 
reasonable. So  you  might  describe  Sammy  as  a 
newly  hatched  blackbird  at  feeding  time. — all 
eyes,  pale  beak,  and  pin  feathers  still  fuzzy. 

Sammy  paused  in  the  paint  room  and  contem- 
plated varnishes.  Marnot,  Scarnot,  Shellac,  Jap- 
alac,  Nevercrack.  He  wondered  why  didn't 
somebody  make  varnishes  named  Shadrach.  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego.  He  hated  marking  price 
marks  on  varnish  cans.  Too  many  varieties  in 
price  for  brands,  sizes  and  shapes  of  cans,  color, 
and  quality.  And  after  he'd  get  'em  all  marked, 
there'd  likely  be  another  war  or  something,  and 
he'd  have  to  rub  out  all  the  old  marks  and  price 
*em  all  over  again.  A  nuisance,  varnish  was. 
But  jumpin'  jacks,  now,  was  different,  especially 
busted  jumpin'  jacks.  Busted  jumpin'  jacks  re- 
quired a  screw-driver  and  a  fellow  with  a  mechan- 
ical turn.  And  anybody  except  Old  Bolty  could 
see  that  he  had  a  mechanical  turn.  Sammy 'd 
betcha,  now,  he  could  mend  any  old  busted 
jumpin'  jack,  if  he  only  had  a  screw-driver.  But 
Old  Bolty  would  lie  awake  nights  thinking  up 
things  to  do  that  didn't  take  a  mechanical  turn. 
He'd  betcha,  now.  Old  Bolty  laid  awake  nights 
thinking  up  things  like  price  marking  varnish. 
Well,  he'd  have  to  lie  awake  some  more,  for 
Sammy  had  the  varnish  cans  all  marked.  But  if 
Old  Bolty  couldn't  think  of  anything,  there'd  be 
another  war  or  something,  and  the  prices  would 
be  all  wrong.    Sammy'd  betcha. 

The  screen  door  creaked.    Enter  a  customer. 

"Sammy," — from  the  office.  Old  Bolty  had 
lost  his  pen,  place,  and  temper  again.  "Wait  on 
that  customer,  and  dont  you  let  him  charge  it 
without  seeing  me." 

Waiting  on  customers  didn't  require  a  mechani- 
cal turn  either.  Shucks,  now,  anybody  could  sell 
an  old  lady  5  cents  worth  of  putty :  do  you  not 
think  so,  sir?  But  mending  busted  jumpin'  jacks 
was  different.  All  a  fellow  needed  was  a  screw- 
driver and  a  mechanical  turn. 

"Five  cents  worth  of  putty.  Anythin'  else, 
mam? — a  putty-knife,  fly-swatter,  or  anything? 
Oh,  ves  mam,  you  can  putty  with  a  kitchen  knife, 
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only  maybe  the  bread  will  taste  like  turpentine 
afterwards.    Yes  mam,  five  cents." 

Anybody  could  sell  an  old  lady  five  cents  worth 
of  putty.  Sammy  again  entered  the  sanctum  of 
Old  Bolty. 

"Mister  Simons,  I've  marked  all  the  Marnot." 
Six  plus  2 —  "Mark  the  Scarnot." 
"I've  marked  all  the  Scarnot." 
Eight  plus —  "Then  mark  the  Japalac." 
"I've  marked  all  the  Japalac,  Shellac,  Shadrach, 
Meshach.  and  Abednego." 
Three  chins  wabbled. 
"What!" 

"I  have  marked  all  the  varnish,  Mister  Simons." 
"Well,  can't  you  find  nothing  to  do  but  bother 
me  ?" 

Sammy  appeared  actually  inspired,  sir. 

"Oh  yes ;  if  only  I  had  a  screw-driver  I  could 
mend  that  busted  jumpin'  jack." 

Two  fists  hit  the  desk,  and  the  ink  jumped  nigh 
as  high  as  Sammy. 

"You  fill  up  them  nail  bins  and  clear  the  " 

Do  you  not  think  that  unreasonable,  sir,  to  make 
such  a  point  of  curbing  genius?  Anybody  could 
fill  up  nail  bins,  Sammy'd  betcha.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  tote  in  a  keg  of  nails  from  the  ware- 
house and  dump  it  in  the  bin  of  nails  of  the  same 
size  as  those  in  the  keg.  But  it  may  happen  that 
even  one  with  a  mechanical  turn,  with  his  mind 
engrossed  by  thoughts  of  busted  jumpin'  jacks, 
will  err  in  a  task  so  simple.  Sammy  dumped  a 
keg  of  shingle  nails  into  a  bin  of  60-penny  bridge 
spikes.  But  it  was  Sammy's,  and  only  Sammy's, 
fortune  to  have  the  boss  arrive  at  the  moment 
which  is  most  embarrassing  to  the  bin  filler.  Old 
Bolty  presented  himself  just  as  Sammy  uttered 
"Gee"  at  his  mistake. 

If  his  three  chins  had  wabbled  before,  sir,  you 
should  see  them  now. 

"Sammy,  you  separate  them  nails  right  now. 
Separate  'em,  I  say.  And  I'll  give  you  just  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  it  done  in,  and  if  you  don't  have 
'em  all  separated  by  then,  you're  fired — fired  clear 
the  hell  out.  See." 

Now  anybody  can  separate  shingle  nails  from 
bridge  spikes.  But  it  takes  one  of  a  mechanical 
turn — a  mechanical  turn,  sir — to  separate  a  bin  of 
them  in  fifteen  minutes.  And  if  Sammy  got  fired, 
he'd  never  get  a  chance  to  mend  a  busted  jumpin' 
jack,  he'd  betcha.  Gosh,  he'd  better  think  up 
something. 

Within  a  gnat's  knee  of  fifteen  minutes  later. 


Old  Bolty  returned  to  Sammy  and  the  bin  of 
mixed  nails.  Sammy  was  sitting  on  a  keg. 
IDLE,  sir. 

"Well,  wasn't  that  enough  to  keep  you  busy 
for  a  spell,  Sammy,  eh  ?  Want  something  else  to 
do  to  fill  in  the  time,  eh?" 

"Yes,  Mister  Simons.  I  was  thinking  if  I 
only  had  a  screw-driver  I  could  fix  up  that  busted 
jumpin' — •" 

"Shut  up.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  separate  all 
them  nails  ?  Tell  me  quick  or  I'll  knock  you  into 
a  cocked  hat." 

"I  used  a  magnet." 

"What?" 

"A  magnet.  Pulls  all  the  small  nails,  but  it 
ain't  strong  enough  to  lift  out  the  spikes.  I  got 
a  sort  of  mechanical  turn  and  I  thought  of  it  easy, 
and  if  I  only  had  a  screw-driver — " 

"Sammy,  you  go  polish  them  stoves  in  the  base- 
ment, and  no  more  talk  out  of  you.  Humph,  you 
and  your  mechanical  turns.  And  don't  you  get 
any  blacking  on  the  nickle  plate  of  them  stoves  or 
I'll  fire  you  anyways.  Get." 

Now  anybody  can  polish  stoves.  Do  you  not 
think  so,  sir?  Sammy  descended  into  the  dismal 
catacombs  savoring  of  paint,  metal,  rope,  excel- 
sior, tar,  turpentine,  and  the  entire  oil  family, 
dust,  and  stove  polish.  Old  Bolty  had  laid  awake 
nights  thinking  up  polishing  stoves.  But  there'd 
come  a  time  when  Old  Bolty  couldn't  think  of  a 
thing  that  didn't  take  a  mechanical  turn.  Then 
Sammy'd  be  happy,  or  else  he'd  be  fired.  Fired. 
That  was  just  his  luck.  Sammy'd  betcha.  While 
in  the  midst  of  these  meditations  on  the  future,  a 
most  unearthly  noise  sounded  from  above  stairs. 
Sounds  of  mortal  distress,  anguish,  pain,  fear, 
terror.  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  are  not  such  sounds 
disturbing? 

"Sammy — Sammy — Drat  your  toes — " 

Sammy  mounted  the  stairs,  more  the  newly 
hatched  blackbird  than  ever,  his  hands,  face,  shirt, 
and  trousers  besmeared  with  stove  polish. 

Old  Bolty  was  standing  before  the  Keen-Cutter 
show  case,  upon  which  sat  a  tiny  infant  emitting 
the  sounds  I  have  mentioned  before,  sir.  And 
Old  Bolty  was  drawing  upon  his  repertoire  of 
gestural  gimcracks  we  humans,  i  n  our  more 
doting  moments,  devise  to  amuse  our  young. 

"Patty-cake,  patty-cake,  baker's  man  —  here, 
look  here,  you  Ceroid — Rattle  rattle — see  the 
little  rattle — Cry  damn  it  and  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing to  cry  for — Oh  Sammy — Patty-cake,  patty- 
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cake — Where  in  thunder  is  that  Sammy — Baker's 
man —  Rattle  rattle —  This  little  pig  went  to 
market,  this  little  pig —  Oh  Sammy —  Sixteen 
men  on  a  dead  man's  chest,  yo  ho  ho  and  a  bottle 
of  rum —  SAMMY." 

"Mere,  Mister  Simons.  Did  you  want  me  to 
get  a  screw-driver — " 

"Shut  up.  Here,  you  take  care  of  Mis  Bixby's 
little  boy  while  I  go  get  him  some  ice  cream  or 
fly  poison  to  play  with.  And  for  heaven's  sake, 
Sammy,  make  him  stop  that  ungodly  yelling  be- 
fore I  get  back." 

Exk  Old  Bolty. 

Anybody  can  polish  stoves.  But  I  leave  it  to 
you,  sir,  is  it  anybody  who  can  take  care  of  an 
infant  ? 

When  Old  Bolty  returned,  the  store  was  as 
quiet  as  a  mute  that's  dead  and  can't  talk.  The 
infant  Ceroid  was  deep  in  slumber  in  the  pile 
of  lamp  wicks  and  twine. 


We  should  have  sympathy  for  a  man  of  Old 
Bolty's  years,  unreasonable  though  he  may  ap- 
pear, do  you  not  think  so,  sir?  1  tell  you,  the 
poor  man  came  near  to  dying  when  he  saw  the 
sleeping  Ceroid. 

"Sammy — Sammy,  what  did  you  do  to  the  brat  ? 
Tell  me  quick,  or  I'll — I'll —  What  did  you  do 
to  him?  I  tell  you  I'm  responsible  to  old  Mis 
Bixby  for  him.    What  did  you — " 

"Minding  babies  ain't  like  marking  varnish  or 
tending  customers  or  polishing  stoves,  Mister 
Simons — " 

"Tell  me  what  did  you  do  to  that  boy." 

"Minding  babies  takes  a  sort  of  mechanical 
turn.  I  got  a  screw-driver  out  of  stock  and 
mended  that  busted  jumpin'  jack  for  him." 

Even  in  Essex,  quiet  and  peaceful  among  the 
fields,  you  may  find  such  battles  of  wills.  Till 
Cabriel  blows,  sir. 


To  a  Summer  Love 

By  Mvrmida  Smith 

Your  eyes  are  blue  with  the  white-hot  blue 

Of  blazing,  blue-white  skies, 
W  ith  lights  that  leap  and  sparkle  like 

The  shining  spray  that  flies 
From  your  flashing,  clean-cut,  sword-like  dive — 

As  bright  as  summer  skies. 

When  you  shake  the  sunny  water  from 

Your  amber  lighted  hair. 
That  has  only  grown  more  golden  with 

The  kiss  of  summer  air, 
It  falls  in  curls  across  your  face — 

Your  wet,  sun-colored  hair. 

Your  lithe  bare  arms  and  shoulders  glow 

With  the  mellow  tints  of  sun. 
Gold  and  warmer  than  gold  they  meet 

The  shower  of  rainbows  spun 
By  the  sun-bright  splash  of  your  mighty  stroke— 

Red-gold  in  the  summer  sun. 

The  warmth  and  light  of  forgotten  days 

Have  been  born  again  in  you. 
With  your  skin  and  hair  of  sun-burnt  gold 

And  your  eyes  of  sun-burnt  blue. 
My  god  of  the  sun  and  the  sunny  lake — 

The  summer  lives  in  you. 


An  Overcoat  Missing 

By  Cathrine  A.  Moore 


Like  most  American  boys  of  my  age,  I  had  a 
passion  for  baseball.  The  smooth  feel  of  a 
bat  in  my  hand,  the  curve  of  a  ball  snuggled 
against  my  palm,  was  to  me  more  intoxicating" 
than  highballs  to  a  tired  business  man.  I  spent 
hours  stolen  from  study  in  the  earnest  effort  to 
master  the  tricks  about  which  I  had  read  in  the 
pamphlets  on  baseball  that  I  obtained  from  the 
branch  library. 

Since  in  spite  of  my  endeavors  I  was  a  very 
poor  player,  my  brother's  gang  seldom  included 
me  when  they  played  the  game.  Therefore  I 
practiced  pitching  by  myself,  running  to  recover 
the  ball  each  time  I  threw  it.  After  two  or  three 
hours  of  this  fascinating  pastime,  I  would  return 
home,  red,  perspiring,  dirty,  with  aching  arms 
and  tired  body,  but  within  me  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion at  an  afternoon  well  spent. 

Any  stray  pennies  bestowed  upon  me  by  visiting 
relatives  or  elderly  acquaintances  were  immedi- 
ately invested  in  popcorn  prizes.  These  prizes 
were  small  oblongs  of  sugared  popcorn  protected 
by  oiled  paper.  Their  chief  attraction  was  not 
their  edibility,  but  the  brightly-colored  pictures  of 
baseball  heroes  concealed  face  downward  between 
the  popcorn  and  the  paper.  Some  ingenious 
mind  had  guessed  that  boys  would  pay  as  much 
for  a  small  portion  of  indifferent  popcorn,  pro- 
viding it  contained  a  reproduction  of  a  baseball 
player,  as  they  would  for  three  maple  chews  or 
six  raspberry  suckers. 

We  all  had  our  favorites.  Some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  tear  up,  in  disgust,  an  unpopular  player 
whom  they  were  unlucky  enough  to  draw  hidden 
in  a  popcorn  prize.  But  I  never  laid  sacrilegious 
hands  on  any  of  these  bits  of  pasteboard  that  fell 
in  my  way.  Not  only  did  1  regard  even  the  lesser 
lights  highly,  but  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  ex- 
change six  players  of  indifferent  reputation  for 
one  Christy  Mathewson  or  Johnny  Evers. 

Saturdays  in  baseball  season  were  oases  in  a 
desert  of  school-days  and  Sunday-school  days. 
After  a  strenuous  morning  of  private  practice  in 
the  backyard  and  a  hastily  munched  luncheon,  I 
set  happily  off  on  a  mile  hike  to  the  Humboldt 
Park  diamond.  There,  hunched  in  a  blissful 
heap  on  the  side-lines,  I  watched  the  park  teams 


play  the  various  school  teams.  I  was  an  impar- 
tial spectator,  cheering  now  one,  now  the  other. 
I  learned  some  of  the  players'  names.  What  joy 
to  shout  "Atta  boy,  atta  boy,  Charlie.  Get  there, 
get  there.  Oh-h-h-h !"  while  jumping  up  and 
down,  arms  waving  like  a  crazy  windmill. 

All  too  soon  the  game  was  over.  The  players, 
hungry  and  tired,  grabbed  bats,  masks,  and  sweat- 
ers. After  lingering  till  the  last  player  and  the 
last  spectator  had  disappeared,  I  reluctantly  re- 
turned home,  often  to  be  received  with  a  repri- 
mand for  loitering.  But  at  least  there  was  always 
a  good  dinner  and  a  comfortable,  lessonless  eve- 
ning with  a  baseball  book. 

Naturally  my  intense  love  for  our  national 
game  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  my  family.  My 
big  brother  thoroughly  approved  of  my  taste. 
One  Friday  evening  he  electrified  me  by  inquir- 
ing, off-hand,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  tomor- 
row afternoon,  buddy?    Anything  on?" 

"Just  going  over  to  watch  the  park  team  play 
Medill." 

"How  would  you  like  to  come  with  me  to  see 
the  Cubs  lick  Boston  ?" 

My  joy  rendered  me  inarticulate,  but  he  read 
my  consent  without  words. 

"All  right,  kid.    Be  ready  at  two." 

The  evening  was  spent  in  joyful  anticipation. 
I  eagerly  perused  the  pink  sheet  from  "The  Daily 
News"  which  had  been  dropped  on  the  floor. 
Then,  taking  from  my  pocket  my  batch  of  cards, 
I  selected  those  who  were  to  play  in  tomorrow's 
game.  I  gazed  fondly  upon  my  idols,  and  read 
over  for  the  hundredth  time  the  short  account  of 
each,  printed  in  small  black  type  beneath  the  pic- 
ture.   Before  I  realized,  it  was  bedtime. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  with  the  delightful 
feeling  that  something  pleasant  was  going  to 
happen.  Unable  to  fix  my  attention  on  anything, 
I  wandered  excitedly  around  from  place  to  place. 
It  was  an  age  till  noon,  an  eternity  till  two  o'clock. 
At  last  my  brother  strode  briskly  in. 

"Come  on,  kid.    Get  your  cap.    I'm  ready." 

We  were  off ! 

The  game  came  up  to  all  my  expectations.  The 
crowded  grandstand  with  its  mass  of  coatless, 
shirtsleeved  men,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
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bright  colors  worn  by  the  few  women  present,  the 
diamond  shining  in  the  sun,  the  dynamic,  forceful 
figures  of  the  players,  the  vivid  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  no  less  vivid  green  of  the  grass,  all  form  an 
unforgetable  picture  in  my  memory. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  happy  afternoons 
spent  with  my  big  brother.  My  craving  for  base- 
ball was  never  fully  satisfied.  Like  Oliver  Twist, 
I  continually  begged  for  more. 

One  day  my  brother  called  me  from  my  play  as 
he  returned  from  the  office. 

"Sorry,  kid,  but  no  baseball  this  Saturday. 
I'm  going  out  to  Jim's  over  Sunday." 

I  tried  not  to  show  my  disappointment  too 
much,  but  my  brother  must  have  guessed. 

"Awfully  sorry,  kid,"  he  mumbled  rather  awk- 
wardly. "Here,"  and  he  slipped  a  coin  into  my 
dirty  little  paw. 

Examination  revealed  a  quarter.  But  even 
twenty-five  pennies  of  my  very  own  could  in  no 
way  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  baseball  game. 
I  pondered  sadly,  and  at  last  made  a  terrible 
resolve.  Come  what  might,  I  would  see  that 
game  Saturday. 

I  marshaled  my  resources.  Twenty-seven 
cents,  a  pack  of  baseball  cards,  a  ball,  a  bat,  some 
fishhooks,  and  two  maple  chews.  Clearly  this 
would  not  take  me  to  the  game.  I  must  have  sixty 
cents,  fifty  for  the  game  and  ten  for  carfare. 

Systematic  begging  resulted  in  a  total  of  thirty- 
six  cents.  I  was  in  despair.  But  suddenly  a 
brilliant  idea  struck  me.  On  an  adventure  with  a 
neighborhood  gang,  I  had  once  explored  Milwau- 
kee Avenue.  Upon  this  unsavory  but  highly  in- 
teresting street  I  recollected  an  odd-looking  shop, 
on  the  sign  of  which  was  printed  in  straggling- 
letters  "Second-hand  Clothing  Bought  and  Sold." 

I  stealthily  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  closet  where 
our  winter  clothes  were  stored,  silently  removed 
my  winter  overcoat  from  its  place  and  cautiously 
left  the  house  by  the  rear,  undetected.    I  found 


the  store  without  difficulty,  and  faced  the  sharp- 
eyed  Hebrew  who  kept  it.  After  examining  the 
coat,  which  was  of  excellent  material  and  almost 
new,  he  looked  me  over  with  the  same  penetrating- 
glance. 

Then,  in  broken  English,  he  said,  "Yere  you  get 
dis  coat  yet?" 

"It's  mine.  They're  going  to  buy  me  a  new 
one,  and  said  I  could  have  this." 

With  a  covetous  expression  he  accepted  this 
weak  fabrication.  He  gave  me  two  dollars  for 
my  coat. 

In  high  feather  I  attended  the  game.  The  rest 
of  my  illicit  wealth  kept  me  in  ice  cream  and 
candy  for  a  month. 

One  cold  Saturday  in  October,  I  was  aroused 
from  an  absorbing  book  by  my  sister's  voice  ask- 
ing my  aid  in  taking  out  our  winter  clothes.  Fear 
of  detection  possessed  me,  but  I  determined  to 
brazen  it  out.  I  tagged  along  after  her  as  she 
climbed  the  stairs,  and  assisted  her  in  opening- 
several  boxes  of  blankets  and  furs.  Then  as  I 
saw  her  glance  at  the  coats,  I  demanded,  "Sis, 
where's  my  coat?    I  don't  see  it." 

Thorough  search  revealed  no  coat.  I  immedi- 
ately sat  down  on  the  floor  and  began  to  howl 
with  all  my  might,  soon  bringing  my  father  to  the 
scene  by  the  strength  of  my  lamentations. 

"What  ails  the  boy?"  he  demanded  of  my  sister, 
vexed  at  being  called  from  his  comfortable  seat  by 
the  open  fire,  where  with  book  and  pipe  he  was 
spending  a  pleasant  hour. 

"His  coat  is  gone.  Really,  father,  I  don't  see 
what  could  have  become  of  it.  I  hung  it  up  here 
myself  last  spring." 

"Ls  that  all  he's  howling  about?  I  thought  you 
were  both  being  murdered.  Here,  son,  don't  cry 
like  a  baby.  I'll  have  sister  buy  you  a  new  coat 
next  week." 

My  troubles  over.  I  returned  happily  to  my 
book. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGG:  SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 

A  book  of  impressions  from  American  life  in  tales  and 
poems.  Impressions  in  clay  by  Tennessee  M'itehell. 
(New  York,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  1921.) 

Inside  the  title  page  of  this  book  are  the  words, 
"second  printing'' — the  number  of  copies  sold  cannot  be 
very  great,  but  the  fact  that  the  first  printing  is  disposed 
of  is  significant,  in  a  way;  for  after  carefully  reading 
these  tales.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  not  a  sentence 
in  them  which  speaks  of  the  massive  strength  and  vitality 
of  this  nation  of  pioneers,  or  of  the  germ  for  colossal 
growth  inherent  in  the  soil  of  this  land;  still  more 
startling  is  the  complete  absence  in  the  book  of  anything 
resembling  that  sickish  slobber  of  easy  virtue — dubbed 
"clean  and  wholesome  note  of  optimism"  by  the  press 
agents  for  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  his  spiritual  breth- 
ren— that  fills  the  pages  of  the  thick  volumes  of  "glad" 
trash  devoured  wholesale  by  the  public;  the  characters 
in  these  impressions  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  Polly- 
anna,  Aunt  Judy,  or  Dan  Mathew — and  still  the  book  is 
in  its  "second  printing" — are  there,  after  all,  a  few  hun- 
dred people  among  the  reading  public  who  appreciate 
uncompromising  sincerity  and  beauty  in  fiction  ? 

For  there  is  beauty  and  truth  in  these  tales.  The 
author  is  still  uncertain  in  his  methods,  his  work  is  un- 
even, but  he  lacks  no  certainty  of  aim.  He  is  earnestly 
seeking  to  understand  and  express  that  which  is  dumb 
in  the  souls  of  his  brothers,  cousins,  sisters  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country.  He  sees,  he  feels  the  tragedy  in 
the  lives  of  the  businessmen,  politicians,  farmers, 
laborers  of  this  bustling  new  nation.  Life  is  sad.  To 
most  of  us  it  is  a  tragedy— though  fortunately  we  do 
not  always  realize  the  fact.  But  life  must  go  on,  ever 
destroying  the  old  and  creating  the  new.  The  mystery 
of  this  inevitable  onward  march— the  "triumph  of  the 
egg"— profoundly  impresses  the  author.  He  observes 
with  sympathy  how  many  of  the  marchers  are  denied 
the  things  which  make  the  struggle  easier,  are  not  given 
love,  affection,  beauty;  are  crushed  down  heavily  like 
leaves  in  October  when  it  rains,  and  denied  the  "last 
golden  flash  against  the  sky." 

Anderson  sympathizes  deeply  with  his  characters. 
But  he  never  borders  on  the  sentimental.  The  poignancy 
in  these  fleeting  pictures,  overtones,  and  adumbrations  is 
the  result  of  sheer  intuitive  power  of  expression  and 
economy  of  artifice.  In  "I  Want  to  Know  Why,"  the 
puzzled  agony  of  a  child  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
inevitable  ugliness  and  grotesqueness  of  life  is  presented 
vividly  in  a  few  homely  sentences;  "The  Other  Woman" 
tells  the  story  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  a  problem  for  the 
modern  psychologist,  tells  it  without  a  single  obscure 
word  ;  the  tragedy  in  "Unlighted  Lamps"  is  more  deeply 
felt  because  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  story  teller's 
tricks  and  vocabulary.    And  so  one  could  go  through  all 


the  stories  and  find  the  same  lack  of  artificiality  in 
expression. 

This  simplicity  of  language  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful things  about  Anderson's  work.  He  brings  to  his 
service  the  plain  words  of  everyday  usage ;  he  discards 
the  sonorities  of  fiction,  but  does  not  introduce  the  un- 
readable city  slang  into  his  writing.  Simple  diction  is 
necessary,  he  contends,  in  an  art — like  that  of  American 
— which  is  still  in  the  process  of  birth.  His  style  has 
decidedly  a  flavor  of  its  own. 

The  best  two  stories  in  the  book,  in  my  opinion,  are 
"The  Egg,"  and  "Brothers."  "The  Egg"  is  a  pathetic 
instance  of  a  typical  struggle  for  "success"  which  ends 
in  disappointment — the  fact  that  the  circumstances  arc 
laughable  serves  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  story. 
The  tragedy  in  "Brothers"  is  the  tragedy  of  thousands 
with  whom  life  deals  harshly,  and  is  presented  with 
convincing  power. 

I  believe  that  Anderson  succeeds  best  in  his  short 
tales.  The  vagueness  of  outline  found  in  his  earlier 
novels — at  least  two  of  them — is  still  present  in  "Out  of 
Nowhere  Into  Nothing,"  the  longest  one  of  these  impres- 
sions. It  is  the  story  of  a  Chicago  working-girl  who  is 
undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  to  return  the  illegal  love 
of  her  employer.  She  goes  to  her  home  in  the  country 
to  ask  her  mother's  advice  ;  but  the  advice  of  the  mother 
does  not  have  much  effect  upon  the  decision  of  the  girl ;' 
she  makes  up  her  mind  while  under  the  rather  mysterious 
influence  of  the  summer  night,  a  few  beetles  who  are 
busy  in  creating  another  generation  of  beetles,  and  a 
middle-aged  bachelor  who  puts  his  face  to  the  ground  in 
his  thirst  for  the  beauty  that  life  has  failed  to  give  him — 
influenced  by  these  various  things,  the  girl  starts  out 
toward  Cf'cago  through  the  soft  summer  night,  feeling 
herself  a  "creator  of  light."  A  very  interesting  novelette 
this — consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  impressions 
going  through  different  compartments  of  the  girl's 
mind — but  the  picture  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  blurred 
and  not  wholly  satisfying.  Ma  Westcot,  the  mother,  is 
of  a  rare  type  of  nearly  sexless  woman — and  lacks  refine- 
ment and  spirit  to  compensate  for  her  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness. She  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  typical  woman 
of  her  age  and  situation. 

To  read  Anderson  is  to  come  in  contact  with  a  man 
of  sympathetic  understanding  and  faithfulness  of  aims; 
but  a  man  who  lacks  the  epic  sweep  of  a  great  artist. 
Anderson's  field  is  small.  Sex  is  to  him  the  all-domi- 
nating force  in  life.  His  vision  centers  itself  to  the 
tragic  side  of  existence  with  a  persistence  which  bespeaks 
of  narrowness.  He  seems  to  be  doubtful  of  any  inherent 
good  and  strength  in  human  nature,  and  his  conclusions 
are  indefinite  and  uncertain.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
is  not  a  man  to  be  put  lightly  aside.  He  is  giving  us 
"something  human"  which  will  help  us  in  understanding 
our  neighbors  and  the  strangers  who  jostle  elbows  with 
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us  in  our  villages  and  cities,  and  he  is  courageously 
clearing  new  pathways  for  the  undeveloped  art  of  this 
new  country.  In  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg"  he  has 
written  another  hook  which  invites  more  than  a  passing 
thought.  Carl  Wilhelmson. 


WILL  SHAKESPEARE:  CLEMENCE  DANE 

"An  Invention  in  Four  Acts."     (Macmillan,  1922.) 

This  play  should  be  called  "Anne  Hathaway" ;  it  is 
written  about  a  woman  by  a  woman,  and  as  a  study  of 
woman's  psychology,  it  is  a  surpassing  bit  of  work.  Per- 
haps I  should  say,  a  study  about  ivoiuen— because,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  now  have  the  "Dark  Lady  of  the  Son- 
nets" with  us  again,  and  even  after  her  affaires  with 
Frank  Harris  and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  she  seems  to 
be  the  same  old  she-devil. 

Now  Miss  Dane  is  always  very  serious ;  Harris  was 
partly  so  in  handling  this  old  theme,  but  G.  B.  S.  is  never 
serious.  That  makes  us  remember  the  mean  things  that 
Joe  Hergesheimer  said  about  the  lack  of  a  sense  of 
humor  in  the  female  of  the  species  in  that  article  "The 
Feminine  Nuisance  in  Literature" — but  we  will  let  this 
remark  pass.  However,  if  Miss  Dane  had  had  more  of 
a  sense  of  humor,  she  would  not  have  made  the  mistakes 
which  she  does. 

Anyway,  Anne  Hathaway  is  the  leaven  in  the  mixture ; 
she  does  more  than  leaven — she  flavors  the  whole  play, 
like  garlic  in  the  salad.  But  it  is  hard  to  think  that  Anne 
was  the  woman  of  nobility  and  courage  which  Miss  Dane 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Her  cataracts  of  eloquence  do 
not  dovetail  with  the  impression  which  we  get  from  tra- 
ditions about  her  or  from  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life. 
The  outstanding  characters  are  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Hath- 
away, Anne's  mother — one  of  the  finest  bits  of  delicate 
characterization  to  be  had  in  any  modern  play.  Eliza- 
beth's personality — the  shrewd,  masterful  old  lady  with 
her  indomitable  will,  devotion  to  duty,  and  huge  capacity 
for  hard  work — is  etched  as  sharply  as  Drinkwater's 
"Lincoln"— a  play  which  has  set  the  high-water  mark  in 
contemporary  historical  drama.  The  queen's  speech  on 
the  glory  of  England  is  undoubtedly  the  best  one  in  the 
entire  play  ;  it  has  a  shadow  of  prophecy  in  it.  The  play 
is  full  of  prophecy. 

Frankly,  Shakespeare  is  disappointing.  What  nobility 
Anne   gains,   she   seems   to   gain   at   Will's  expense. 

Though  there  were  heights  in  his  nature,  the  depths 
were  very  deep.    Miss  Dane  seems  to  be  afraid  to  look 


down,  but  she  makes  him  fully  aware  of  his  genius,  and 
she  has  surely  given  him  that 

"...    half-mad  serenity 
That  laughs  at  Fame  for  being  won  so  easy." 

The  killing  of  Marlowe  by  Shakespeare  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  psychology  of  character,  and  Marlowe's  last  lines 
are  abominable.  The  weak,  fickle  Shakespeare,  utter 
slave  to  the  wiles  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Fitton,  and  his 
fits  of  "temperature"  detract  from  our  conception  of  him 
as  a  man.  But  as  we  said  before,  this  play  is  written  by 
a  woman. 

Miss  Dane  is  at  odds  with  all  the  historical  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  life.  The  anachronisms  in  the  parts  deal- 
ing with  the  Elizabethan  theatre  and  the  times  at  which 
his  plays  were  written,  and  also  the  birth  of  his  first 
child,  may  furnish  necessary  motivation  for  the  episodes ; 
but  in  matters  so  universally  known  and  discussed  as 
these,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  warp  the  facts  so  much. 
Henslowe's  character  is  contrary  to  all  record  and 
report,  and  will  no  doubt  offend  Shakespearean  scholars. 
However,  the  play  was  not  written  for  Shakespearean 
scholars. 

It  is  a  fine  bit  of  technique  in  spite  of  its  half-way  suc- 
cessful run  in  London  last  fall.  The  "shadow"  scene  is 
very  well  managed,  and  the  mise-en-scene  was  done  with 
typical  ingenuity.  It  may  be  hard  to  stage,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  play  to  read. 

If  Miss  Dane  is  not  a  playwright,  she  is  certainly  a 
poet,  and  a  good  one  at  that.  There  is  magnificent  irony 
in  some  of  her  lines — Shakespearean  irony — and  little 
bitter  words  that  nip  you  as  suddenly  as  a  rat's  teeth. 
There  are  bursts  of  lyric  passion  as  powerful  as  some  of 
the  Master's  own.  The  "grand  style"  is  there,  so  is  the 
"feel"  for  blank  verse.  She  has  caught  the  Shake- 
spearean cadence,  as  Montrose  Moses  says  somewhere — 
"as  successfully  as  a  child  catches  the  measles ;  there 
are  all  the  marks  of  glory  on  her."  The  Shakespearean 
Sprachgefuhl  was  never  got  so  surely  since  Elizabethan 
times.    Witness  these  lines  : 

"So  candle-wavering,  that  a  gust  of  pain 
Could  snuff  out  honour?" 

All  said,  it  is  a  good  play,  and  it  is  a  powerful  play; 
the  katharsis  produced  by  the  fourth  act  is  proof  of  that. 
But  we  are  disappointed  in  Shakespeare. 

Harold  Davis 
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273  University  Ave.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Phone  425-J 


Stanford  Meat  Co, 

266  University  Ave. 


Phone  P.  A.  66 


Phones:  1049-2 

12 

Hotel 

Palo 

Alto 

PUBLIC 

DINING 

ROOM 

403  Alma  St.,  Cor.  Lytton 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

Patronise  CARDINAL  Advertisers. 


New  Spring  Suits 

Sport  Models 

SEE  THEM  AT 

CHRISTY- RHODES  CO. 

PHONE  200 


PHONE  P.  A.  lOOO-R 


Werry  &  Roller 
Electric  Shop 


Students' 
Electrical 
Supplies 


275  University  Ave. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal 


J. 

F.  NEWMAN 

INCORPORATED 

New  York                       Chicago                   Kansas  City 

Official 

College  Fraternity  Jeweler 

General  Fraternity  Jewelry 

for  Men  and  Women 

Medals  Trophies 

Class  Pins  Rings 

Dance  Programs 

Dance  Favors 

Graduation  Gifts 

> 

San  Francisco  Office 

57  POST  STREET 

Phone  Sutter  3050 

PAUL    McDONALD,  Representative 

PALO  ALTO  TRANSFER  and  STORAGE  COMPANY 

111  CIRCLE,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

Office  Phone  90 


STORAGE 


BAGGAGE 


TELEPHONE  PALO  ALTO  7 

218  University  Avenue 

ELITE  MARKET 

F.  PHILLIPS.  Proprietor 

Selected  Meats  of  All  Kinds 

Poultry  and  Fish  Daily 

Hudson  Essex 
Franklin 

Sales  Service 
RAPID,  EFFICIENT  WORKMEN 

CALIFORNIA  GARAGE 

E.  H.  TANNER  6i  SON 
328  University  Ave.  Telephone  P.  A.  241 


Cut  Glass 
Silverware 


Crockery 
Kitchen  Utensils 


Telephone  927 

The  Homeware  store 

A.  C.  CRANDALL 
'Between  Bank  of  Palo  Alto  and  Post  Office 
519  Emerson  St.  Palo  Alto,  California 


Patronize  CARDINAL  Advertisers. 


ZMerchandisinq 

111 

ONE  '-ELEVEN** 

20c!garettes15t 


JT  is  not  often  that  a  merchant 
can  seize  an  opportunity  such 
:as  this.   Such  opportunities  are 
Tare.  After  the  Armistice,  the  rate 
of  exchange  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  certain  fine  types  of  leaf 
tobacco.  We  purchased  this  tobac- 
co and  are  using  it  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "1 1 1"  (ONE-ELEVEN) 
CIGARETTES,  producing  a  new 
product — a  quality  product — and 
one  that  is  giving  exceptional  satis- 
faction, for  these  types  of  tobacco 
have  never  previously  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
selling  in  this  country. 


m  Finally— 

try  them! 

f 


©/^    Guaranteed  by 


-which  means  that  if  you  don't  like  "111"  Cigarettes,  you  can  get  your 
money  back  from  the  dealer. 


One-Eleven  (hi)  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  is  the  home  office  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  serving  the  public  with  fine  tobaccos 
for  many  years.  It  commands  the  experience  and  skill  to  prepare  and  know  good  cigarettes. 
Do  you  think,  Sir — The  American  Tobacco  Company  would  give  the  address  of  its  home 
office  as  the  name  of  a  new  cigarette  if  it  did  not  believe  that  the  blend  would  please  you? 


Commencement 


-whether  it  means  the  beginning 
of  a  career  or  a  vacation,  is  sure 
to  introduce  the  clothes  problem. 

The  correct  things  in  Hart  Schaf  f- 
ner  &  Marx  business,  sports, 
travel  and  formal  attire  are  here. 

From  our  stock— the  largest  West 
of  Chicago— you  can  get  the  right 
fit  in  the  pattern  and  style  you 
prefer.  The  quality  is  guaranteed. 


The  Home  of 
Hart  Schajfner  &  Marx  Good  Clothes 

Pauson  &  Co. 

Sutter  and  Kearny 

(Founded  1075) 
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